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THE  First  Edition  of  the  following  Work  was 
published  in  1813,  chiefly  at  the  Author  s  own 
risk  and  expencc,  for  he  could  find  no  Bookseller 
to  undertake  it.  The  Second,  consisting,  as  the 
First,  of  1000  copies,  was  published  in  1818,  and 
has  been  more  than  six  months  out  of  print.  In 
the  present  Edition  the  Author  has  endeavoured  to 
render  the  Work  more  extensively  useful  than  ever, 
by  placing  before  the  reader  a  scries  of  Analvtical 
Reviews  of  the  best  modern  Works,  embracing  the 
Diseases  of  Tropical  and  other  sultry  Climates. 
Whoever  has  seen  the  diversified  maladies  produced 
by  climate,  season,  constitution,  and  co-existing 
circumstances,  will  easily  appreciate  the  utility  of 
thus  concentrating  the  experience,  observations,  and 
sentiments  of  many  individuals,  as  multiplied  re- 
sources in  exigencies  for  ever  varying. 

The  Author  has  the  satisfaction  of  knowina;  that 
the  former  Editions  of  this  Work  have  proved  ser- 
viceable, not  only  to  his  junior  Professional  Breth- 
ren, serving  in  sultry  climates;  but  also  to  a  very 
considerable  proportion  of  Naval,  Military,  and 
Civil  Officers  sojourning  between  the  Tropics.  In 
the  Eastern  Hemisphere  a  Work  of  this  descrip- 
tion was  imperiously  called  for,  where  many  of  the 
Company's  Officers,  as  Dr.  Balfour  has  justly  re- 
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marked — being  constantly  employed  during  the 
*'  first  years  of  their  service,  in  the  most  unhealthy 
*'  corners  of  the  country,  remote  from  medical  as- 
"  sistance,  their  success,  reputation^  health,  and 
lives,  and  the  lives  of  all  around  them,  depend 
often  on  the  medical  skill  which  they  may  have 
acquired."* 

To  the  last  and  present  Editions  of  this  Work,  a 
new  feature  has  been  added — the  consideration  of 
Climates  bordering  on  the  Tropics,  the  diseases  of 
which,  at  particular  periods,  resemble  those  of 
equatorial  regions.    The  Author  is  convmced  that 
this  is  an  essential  requisite  in  every  Work  on  di- 
seases of  the  Torrid  Zone.    These  diseases  acknow- 
ledge no  cancer  or  Capricorn  boundaries.    The  sa??ie 
class  sallies  occasionally  from  La  Plata  to  the 
Scheldt — sweeping  the  Banks  of  the  Ganges,  the 
Euphrates,  the  Nile,  the  Tiber,  the  Guadalquiver, 
the  Chesapeake,  the  Mississippi,  the  Oronoco,  and 
every  sinuosity  of  the  great  Western  Archipelago. 
He  then  who  studies  the  influence  of  Trojiical 
Climates  on  European  Constitutions,  by  pa7'allels 
of  latitude,  will  do  so  inefliciently.     It  is  like 
studying  the  physiology  of  the  stomach  or  liver, 
without  regarding  the  functions  of  the  surroundino- 
viscera.    An  appeal  may  be  made  to  the  parallel 
between  the  Valley  of  Egypt  and  the  Coast  of 
Coromandel,  for  the  truth  of  this  remark.    It  will 
there  be  seen  that  the  climate  and  diseases  of  the 
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one  elucidate  those  of  tlie  other,  and  that  this  com- 
pariaon  has  solved  a  problem  in  Etiology  which  has 
hitherto  proved  a  stumbUng  block  to  Physicians — 
namely  the  question  of  an  indigenous  poison  exist- 
ing in  India,  and  occasioning  the  prevalence  of 
Hepatitis  there. 

During  the  last  few  years,  the  Author  has  had 
extensive  communication,  personal  and  epistolary, 
with  a  very  great  number  of  his  professional  Breth- 
ren, on  their  return  from  various  Climates  of  the 
Globe,  and  he  can  conscientiously  aver  that  their 
reports  have  not  given  the  slio;htest  encouragement 
to  change  any  of  the  sentiments  or  opinions  broached 
in  the  former  Editions  of  the  Work.  This  is  a 
source  of  great  gratification  to  him — and  on  this 
fact  he  may  reasonably  ground  a  hope  of  the  per- 
manent utility  of  the  publication  to  those  for  whom 
it  is  designed. 

To  the  present  Edition  there  is  an  addition  of  at 
least  250  pages  of  important  matter,  as  will  be  rea- 
dily seen  on  a  comparison  with  the  Second  Edition. 
A  few  articles  have  been  omitted,  and  others  cur- 
tailed, in  order  that  the  new  matter  might  not 
swell  the  Work  beyond  a  single  volume.  And 
here  the  Author  is  injustice  bound  to  acknowledge 
the  able  and  valuable  assistance  ^^hich  he  has  re- 
ceived from  Dr.  Dickson  and  Mr.  Shcppard,  in  the 
arrangement  and  composition  of  an  important  di- 
vision of  the  Work. 
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The  Author  (Iocs  not  consider  it  necessary  to 
make  any  farther  prefatory  remarks,  as  the  Work 
must  rest  on  its  own  merits,  whatever  they  may 
be,  in  its  way  through  the  World.  He  is  very 
conscious,  at  the  same  time,  that  numerous  imper- 
fections and  deficiencies  may  be  readily  detected  in 
it  by  those  who  find  it  easier  to  judge  than  act — 
and  whose  trade  is  to  point  out  the  failings  of  others, 
without  correcting  their  own.  To  the  Criticisms  of 
this  class  the  Author  is  perfectly  callous- — while  to 
the  judgment  and  opinions  of  the  good  and  the  wise^ 
he  acknowledges  himself  to  be  tremblingly  sensible. 
On  the  liberality  and  indulgence  of  these  he  con- 
fides— convinced  that  the  well-intentioned  efibrt  to 
be  useful  to  his  junior  Brethren  will  be  rewarded 
with  the  approbation  of  all  those  in  whose  esteem 
it  is  desirable  to  stand. 


SPRING  GARDENS,  LONDON, 
September  ls<,  1821. 
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THE 

Influence  of  Tropical  Climates 

ON 

European  Constitutions. 


I  BELTEVE  it  is  a  general  opinion  among  Philosophers, 
that  the  Constitution  of  Man  is  better  adapted  to  bear  those 
changes  of  temperature,  &c.  experienced  in  migrating  from 
a  Northern  to  a  tropical  region,  and  vice  versa,  than  that  of 
any  other  animal.  They  proudly  observe,  that  this  power  of 
accommodating  itself  to  all  climates,  is  a  distinctive  charac- 
teristic of  the  human  species,  since  no  other  animal  can  en- 
dure transplantation  with  equal  impunity.  But,  I  think  it 
would  not  be  difficult  to  shew,  that  for  this  boasted  preroga- 
tive, man  is  more  indebted  to  the  ingenuity  of  his  mind,  than 
to  the  pliability  of  his  body. 

To  me,  indeed,  it  appears,  that  he  and  other  animals  start 
on  very  unequal  terms,  in  their  emigrations.  Man,  by  the 
exertion  of  his  mental  faculties,  can  raise  up  a  thousand  bar- 
riers round  him,  to  obviate  the  deleterious  effects  of  climate 
on  his  constitution;  while  the  poor  animal,  tied  down  by  in- 
stinct to  a  few  simple  modes  of  life,  is  quite  defenceless, 
^.ature  must  do  all  for  the  latter  ;  and  in  fact,  it  is  evident  that 
this  indulgent  mother  does  compensate,  in  some  degree,  for 
the  want  of  reason,  by  producing  such  corporeal  changes,  as 
are  necessary  for  the  animal's  subsistence  under  a  foreign  sky, 
in  shorter  space  of  time,  than  is  necessary  for  effecting  cor- 
respondent changes  in  man.  One  example  may  suffice.  I'he 
tender  and  innocent  sheej),  when  transported  from  the  incle- 
mency of  the  north,  to  pant  under  a  vertical  sun  on  the  equator 
will,  in  a  few  generations,  exchan^s^e  its  warm  fleece  of  icool 
for  a  much  more  convenient  coat,  of  hair.  "  Can  the 
Ethiopian  change  his  hue,"  in  the  same  period,  by  shifting 
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his  habitation  from  the  interior  of  Africa  to  the  shores  of  the 
Baltic  ?  Or  will  it  be  said,  that  the  fair  complexion  of  Eu- 
ropeans, may,  in  two  or  three  generations,  acquire  the  sable 
tinct  of  the  inter-tropical  natives,  by,  exchanging  situations  ? 
Assuredly  not.  Where  then  is  the  superior  pliancy  of  the 
human  congtitution  ?  The  truth  is,  that  the  tender  frame  of 
man  is  incapable  of  sustaining  that  degree  of  exposure  to  the 
whole  range  of  causes  and  effects  incident  to,  or  arising  from 
vicissitude  of  climate,  which  so  speedily  operates  a  change 
in  the  structure,  or,  at  least,  the  exterior,  of  unprotected 
animals. 

But  it  is  observed,  that  of  those  animals  translated  from  a 
temperate  to  a  torrid  zone,  "  many  die  suddenly,  others  droop, 
and  all  degenerate."  This  is  not  to  be  wondered  at,  consi- 
dering the  disadvantages  under  which  they  labour.  Man 
would  not  fare  better,  if  placed  in  similar  circumstances. 
Even  as  it  is,  the  parallel  is  not  far  from  applying.  Of  those 
Europeans  who  arrive  on  the  banks  of  the  Ganges,  many  fall 
early  victims  to  the  climate,  as  will  be  shewn  hereafter.  That 
others  droop,  and  are  forced,  in  a  very  few  years,  to  seek  thei> 
native  air,  is  also  well  known.  And,  that  the  successors  o*' 
all  would  grudu  a  III/  degenerate,  if  they  remained  permanently 
in  the  country,  cannot  easily  be  disproved;  while  a  very 
striking  instance,  corroborative  of  the  supposition,  may  be 
here  adduced. 

Whoever  has  attentively  examined  the  posterity  of  De 
Gama,  and  Albuquerque,  now  scattered  over  the  coast  of 
Malabar,  the  plains  of  Bengal,  and  the  Island  of  Macao, 
once  the  theatres  of  Lusitanian  pre-eminence,  will  be  temp- 
ted to  question  their  alliance  with  Ancestors  who  "  dared  the 
elements  and  pathless  seas,"  to  establish  an  Empire  in  the 
East — Ancestors  who,  compared  with  these,  must  indeed 
have  been  "  beings  of  another  mould." 

In  answer  to  this,  it  will  be  alleged,  "  that  they  have  mar- 
ried and  blended  with  the  natives  until  all  shade  of  distinction 
is  obliterated."  But  it  is  well  known  to  those  w  ho  have  resided 
long  in  India,  that  the  tw  o  great  prevailing  classes  of  society 
in  that  country,  the  Hindoos  aud  Mahomedans,  hold  these 
descendants  of  the  Portuguese  in  the  most  marked  aud  sove- 
reign contempt;  while  the  latter,  still  retaining  a  remnant  of 
the  religion,  and  all  the  prejudice  of  their  progenitors,  enter- 
tain an  equal  abhorrence  of  their  idolatrous  and  infidel  neigh- 
bours. This  being  the  case,  we  may  fairly  presume,  that  the 
intermixture  has  been  much  less  extensive  than  is  generally 
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supposed  ;  an  interference  strongly  supported,  if  hot  confirmed 
by  the  well-known  fact,  that,  while  the  people  in  question 
have  forfeited  all  pretensions  to  the  luuopean  complexion, 
their  more  stubborn  /t'i//«m  still  evince  a  descent,  and  estab- 
lish theirclaim  to  an" ancestry,  of  which  they  are  superlatively 
proud.  Let  those  who  deny  one  common  origin  of  mankind, 
and  that  climate  is  the  sole  cause  of  complexion,  explain  this 
phenomenon  if  they  can; 

On  the  oiher  hand,  if  we  look  at  inter-tropical  natives  ap- 
proaching our  own  latitudes,  the  picture  is  not  more  cheering. 
The  African  children  brought  over  by  the  Sierra  Leone 
Company  for  education,  seldom  survived  the  third  year  in 
this  country.  "  They  bear  die  first  winter,  (says  Dr.  Pear- 
"  son)  tolerably  \iell,  but  droop  during  the  second,  and  the 
"  third  generally  proves  fatal  to  them." 

The  object  of  these  remarks,  which,  at  first  sight  might 
seem  irrelevant,  will  now  appear. — ^Since  it  is  evident  that 
nature  does  not  operate  more  powerfully  in  counteracting  the 
ill  effects  of  climate  on  man,  than  on  other  animals,  it  follows 
that  we  should  not  implicitly  confide,  as  too  many  do,  in  the 
spontaneous  efforts  of  the  constitution,  but  on  the  contrary, 
call  in  to  its  aid,  those  artificial  means  of  prevention  and 
melioration,  M  hich  reason  may  dictate  and  experience  con- 
firm. In  short,  that  we  should  study  well  the  climate,  and 
mould  our  obsequious  frames  to  the  nature  of  the  skies  under 
which  we  sojourn. 

That  these  salutary  precautions  are  too  often  despised  or 
neglected,  a  single  quotation  from  a  Gentleman,  who  has 
resided  more  than  twenty  years  in  Lidia,  and  whose  talent  for 
observation  is,  in  my  opinion,  unequalled,  will  put  beyond  a 
doubt.  "  Nothing  can  be  more  preposterous  (says  Captain 
"  Williamson*),  than  the  significant  sneers  of  Gentlemen  on 
"  their  first  arrival  in  India ;  meaning  thereby  to  ridicule,  or 
"  to  despise  what  they  consider  efl'eiainacy  or  luxury.  Thus 
"  several  may  be  seen  walking  about  widiout  chattahs  (i.  e. 
"  umbrellas)  during  the  greatest  heats.  They  aftect  to  be 
"  ashamed  of  requiring  aid,  and  endeavour  to  uphold,  by 
"  such  a  display  of  indifference,  the  great  reliance  placed  ou 
"  strength  of  constitution.  This  unhappv  infatuation  rarely 
"  exceeds  a  few  days :  at  the  end  of  that  time,  we  are  too 
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"  often  called  upon  to  attend  the  funeral  of  the  self-deluded 
"  victim  .f" 

It  shall  be  my  endeavour  in  this  essay,  after  tracing  the 
causes,  and  portraying  the  eflfects  of  tropical  diseases,  in  such 
a  manner  as  must  impress  the  most  heedless  European  with 
the  necessity  of  circumspection  on  approaching  the  scene  of 
danger,  to  furnish  a  code  of  instructions  deduced  from  prin- 
ciple and  experience,  that  cannot  fail  to  prove  an  useful  com- 
panion to  every  one  who  regards  health  as  the  grand  source 
oS  happiness,  and  the  most  invaluable  blessing  which  heaven 
can  bestow.  Many  a  day's  anxiety  and  personal  suffering 
should  I  have  escaped,  had  I  been  -rTiisl-ed  with  so  friendly 
a  monitor ! 

Without  any  very  fastidious  regard  to  arrangement;  it  will 
still  be  necessary  for  the  sake  of  perspicuity,  to  observe 
some  order.  I  shall  therefore  divide  the  subject  into  three 
principal  heads,  viz  : — 

1 .  — The  Primary  or  General  Effects  of  a  Tropical  Cli- 
mate on  the  European  Constitutioii. 

2.  — The  Specific  or  Actual  Diseases. 

3.  — Prophylaxis  ;  or  the  Means  of  Counteracting  the  In- 
fluence of  Climate,  aud  Preserving  Health. 
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PART  I. 

PRIMARY  OR  GE^rERAL  EFFECTS 

OF 

Tropical  Climates. 


Under  this  head,  I  shall  consider  some  of  those  gradual 
and  progressive  changes  in  the  constitution,  and  deviations 
from  previous  health  and  habits,  which,  though  pre-disposing, 
and  verging,  as  it  were,  towards,  yet  fall  short  of  actual 
disease. 

These  are  consequences  which  all  must  expect,  more  or 
less,  to  feel,  on  leaving  their  native  soil,  and,  of  course,  in 
which  all  are  directly  interested.  For  although  a  few  indivi- 
duals may  occasionally  return  from  even  a  long  residence  in 
hot  climates,  without  having  suffered  any  violent  illness,  or 
much  deterioration  of  constitution ;  yet  the  great  mass  of 
Europeans  will  certainly  experience  the  effects  developed 
under  this  head,  and  many  others  of  minor  consequence, 
which  M'ill  be  taken  notice  of  in  different  pai  ts  of  the  work. 

It  is,  however,  by  the  most  scrupulous  attention  to  these 
incipient  deviations  from  health,  by  early  arresting  their 
growth,  or  at  least  retarding,  as  much  as  possible,  their  pro- 
gress, that  we  can  at  all  expect  to  evade  those  dangerous 
diseases,  to  which  tliey  inevitably,  though  often  imperceptibly, 
tend. 

Sec.  l.-~The  transition  from  a  climate,  whose  medium 
heat  is  51°.  of  Farenheit,  to  one  where  the  thermometer 
ranges  from  80''.  to  100°.  and  sometimes  higher,  n)ight  be 
supposed,  a  priori,  to  occasion  the  most  serious  consequences. 
Indeed,  the  celebrated  Boerhaave,  from  some  experiments 
on  animals,  concluded,  that  the  blood  zvould  coagulate  in  our 
veins,  at  a  temperature  very  little  exceeding  100°.  More 
modern  trials,  however,  have  proved  that  the  human  frame 
can  bear,  for  a  short  time  at  least,  more  than  double  the 
above  degree  of  atmospherical  heat,  and  that  too  without 
greatly  increasing  the  natural  temperature  of  the  body. 

The  benevolent  author  of  our  existence  has  endowed  man, 
as  well  as  other  animals,  with  the  power,  not  only  of  gene- 
rating heat,  and  preserving  their  temperature,  in  the  coldest 
regions  of  the  earth  j  but  has  also  provided  an  apparatus  for 
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carrying  oft'  any  super-abundance  Of  it  that  might  accumu- 
late where  the  temperature  of  tlie  atmosphere  approaclies  to 
or  exceeds  that  of  the  body.  With  the  former  process,  which 
is  supposed  to  be  carried  on  in  the  lungs,  we  have,  at  present, 
nothing  to  do;  the /a//c/"  is  one  whicli  deserves  great  atten- 
tion, and  which  will  meet  with  ample  consideration  in  various 
parts  of  this  essay. 

We  are  no  sooner  beneath  a  vertical  sun,  than  we  begin, 
as  may  naturally  bii  supposed,  to  experience  the  disagreeable 
sensation  of  unaccustomed  warmth',  and  as  the  temperature 
of  the  utniDsphere,  even  in  the  shade,  now  advances  within 
ten  or  twelve  degrees  to  chat  of  the  blood,  and  in  the  sun, 
very  generally  exceeds  it,  the  heat,  perpetually  generated  iii 
the  body,  cannot  be  so  rajiidiv  abstracted,  as  hitherto,  by  the: 
sui  rounding  air,  and  would,  of  course,  soon  accumulate  so  as 
to  destroy  the  functions  of  life  itself,  did  not  Nature  imme- 
diately op°u  the  sluices  of  the  skin,  and  by  a  flow  of  perspi- 
ration, reduce  the  temperature  of  the  body  to  its  original 
standard. 

Whether  the  super-abundant  animal  heat  combines  with 
the  perspirable  fluid,  and  thus  escapes;  or  whether  the  refri- 
geration takes  place  on  the  principle  of  evaporation,  is  more 
a  matter  of  sj)eculalion  than  practical  importance  to  ascertain. 
We  know  the  fa;.:t,  that  perspiration  is  a  coaling  process. 
The  modus  operandi — -let  our  Chemical  Philosophers  settle 
if  they  can. 

When  we  contemplate  this  admirable  provision  of  nature, 
against  what  might  appear  to  us  an  unforeseen  event; — when 
we  survey  the  resources  and  expedients  which  she  can  com- 
mand on  all  emergencies — her  power  of  supplying  every 
waste,  and  restraining  every  aberration  of  the  constitution, 
we  would  be  almost  tempted  to  conclude,  that  man  was  cal- 
culated for  immortality  !    But  alas  ! 

Nascenles  moriiiuir,  finisquc  ab  origine  itcndet," 

till  at  length,  this  wonderful  machine,  exhausted  by  its 
own  efforts  at  preservalion,  and  deserted  by  its  immaterial 
tenant,  sinks,  and  is  resolved  into  its  constituent  elements ! 

But,  to  return.  We  must  not  conclude  that  this  refrit^c- 
rating  process,  adopted  by  nature  t-o  prevent  more  serious 
misclilef,  is,  in  itself,  unproductive  of  any  detriment  to  the 
constitution — far  otherwise."  - '<  if  (says  Dr.  Currie)  the  ori 
"  fice>(  do  not  pour  out  a  proportionate  qiiautltv  of  perspiry- 
"  lion,  disease  must  ensue  fro^n  thp  div.T'.  ^'--niiiur^  of  heat; 
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and  if  the  nccssmrii  quantity  of  perspiration  takes  place, 
"  the  system  is  enfeebled  by  the  evacuation*." 

Here,  then,  we  liave  Scylla  on  one  side,  and  Charjbdis  on 
the  other: — morbid  accunmlation  of  heat  if  we  do  not  per- 
spire enough — debility  if  we  do.  How  are  we  to  direct  our 
course  through  this  intricate  and  dangerous  navigation  ? 

Dr.  CuRKiE. 

"  Europeans  who  go  to  the  W'est  Indies  arc  more  healthy 
"  in  proportion,  as  they  perspire  freely,  especially  if  they 
"  support  the  discharge  by  a  moderate  use  oi'  frerUlj/  stimnla- 
"  ti/iir  liquids,  slojypi/ig  short  of  iiitoxicatiou." 

Dr.  MoSELEY. 

"  I  aver  from  my  own  knowledge  and  custom,  as  well  as 
"  from  the  custom  and  observations  of  others,  that  those  wha 
"  drink  nothing  but  zcater,  are  but  little  aft'ected  by  the  climate, 
"  and  can  undergo  the  greatest  fatigue  without  inconve- 
"  nience." 

Widiout  meaning  to  set  up  the  judgment  of  a  ^loseley  in 
competition  with  that  of  a  Currie,  on  other  subjects,  candour 
obliges  mc  to  confirm,  by  personal  observation  and  expe- 
rience, the  truth  of  Dr.  ]Mose!e}'s  remark.    ])r.  Currie  never 
was  in  a  tropical  climate,  therefore  had  the  above  piece  of 
information  from  others ;  and  it  is  one  of  the  very  few  erro- 
neous positions  in  his  invaluable  work.    Nevertheless,  these 
apparently  opposite  directions,  are  not  so  contradictory  in 
f  '<ict  as  in  termx.    'Yha  principle  on  which  both  act  is  the 
same,  though  the  means  are  dift'erent.    Dr.  Currie's  plan  of 
supplying  the  stomach  with  "  gently  stimulating  liquids,"  will 
undoubtedly  keep  the  moi  bid  heat  from  accumulating,  by 
driving  out  a  copious  perspiration  ;  but  it  will,  at  the  same 
time,  lead  to  debility,  by  carrying  off  much  more  of  that  fluid 
than  is  necessary  ;  by  which  means  the  thirst,  instead  of  being 
allayed,  will  be  increased  ;  and  what  is  still  worse,  the  body 
will  be  rendered  more  susceptible  of  the  subsequent  impres- 
sions of  cold,  the  deleterious  effects  of  vvhicli,  at  these  times, 
are  much  more  extensive,  than  is  generally  believed,  as  will  bo 
shewn  in  another  part  of  the  work. 

Dr.  Moseley's  plan,  qn  the  other  hand,  far  from  prevent- 
ing perspiration,  will  be  found,  in  geneial,  to  promote  it,  but 
at  the  same  time  restrain  its  e.r cess. — A  familiar  exainjite  or 
two  will  elucidate  this  subject, 

*  Mfdical  il'-porls,  vol,  J,  j).  278, 
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We  will  suppose  two  Gentlemen  to  be  sitting  in  a  room, 
at  Madras,  or  in  Jamaica,  just  before  the  sea-breeze  sets  in, 
both  com  plaining  of  thirst,  their  skin  hot,  and  the  tempera- 
ture of  their  bodies  lOO*',  or  two  degrees  above  the  natural 
standard. 

One  of  them,  pursuant  to  Dr.  Currie's  instructions,  applies 
to  the  sangaree  bowl,  or  porter  cup,  and  after  a  draught  or 
two,  brings  out  a  copious  perspiration,  which  soon  reduces 
the  temperature  to  98°.  It  will  not  stop  here,  however, 
nor  indeed  will  the  Gentleman,  according  to  the  plan  pro- 
posed; for  instead  of  putting  the  bulb  of  the  thermometer 
under  his  tongue,  to  see  if  the  mercury  is  low  enough,  he, 
feeling  his  thirst  increased  by  the  perspiration,  very  naturally 
prefers  a  glass  or  two  more  of  the  sangaiee — "  to  support  the 
discharge"- — still,  liowever,  "  stopping  short  of  intoxication." 
Now,  by  these  means,  the  temperature  is  leduced  to  97'^.  or 
96|°,  in  which  state,  even  the  slight,  and  otherwise  refreshing 
chill  of  the  sea-breeze,  checks  more  or  less  the  cuticular  dis- 
charge, and  paves  the  way  for  future  maladies. 

Whether  this  is,  or  is  not,  a  true  representation  of  the 
case,  let  Dr.  Currie's  own  w  ords  decide. 

"  If  says  he,  ut  supra,  the  necessary  quantity  of  perspi- 
"  ration  takes  place,  (viz.  by  the  use  of  gently  stimulating 
*'  liquids),  the  system  is  enfeebled  by  the  evacuation,  and  the 

extreme  vessels  losing  tone  continue  to  transmit  the  perspi- 
"  rable  matter,  after  the  heat  is  reduced  to  its  natural  stand- 
"  ard,  or,  perhaps,  lower;  in  which  situation,  we  can  easily 
"  suppose  that  even  a  ulig^ht  degree  of  external  cold  may  be^ 

come  dangerous." — Vol.  1.  p.  278. 

Let  us  now  turn  to  the  other  Gentleman,  who  pursues  a 
different  line  of  conduct.  Instead  of  the  more  palatable 
j)otation  of  sangaree,  he  takes  a  draught  of  plain  cold  \vater. 
This  is  hardly  swallowed  before  the  temperature  of  Jiis^body 
loses  by  abstri^ction  alone,  one  degree,  at  least,  of  its  heat. 
Jt  is  now,  we  will  suppose,  at  99°'  But  the  external  surface 
of  the  body  immediately  sympathising  with  the  internal  sur- 
face of  the  stomach,  relaxes,  and  a  mild  perspiration  breaks 
out,  which  reduces  the  temperature  to  its  natural  standard, 
98'^.  I'arther,  this  simultaneous  relaxation  of  the  two  sur- 
faces, completely  removes  the  disagreeable  sensation  of  thirst ; 
and,»  as  ihe  simple  "  tuitedcluvian  beverage"  dees  not  pos- 
sess many  Circcan  charms  for  modern  palates,  there  will  not 
be  the  slightest  danger  of  its  being  abused  in  quantity,  or  the 
perspiratory  process  carried  beyond  its  salutary  limits.  Nof 
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ncc6.  we,  on  the  other  hand,  apprehend  its  being  neglected  ; 
since,  iVoni  the  moment  that  the  skin  begins  to  be  constricted, 
or  morbid  heat  to  accumulate,  the  sympathising  stomach 
and  fauces  will  not  fail  to  warn  us  of  Our  danger,  by  craving 
the  proper  remedy.  Taken  therefore  as  a  general  rule,  tlie 
advantages  of  the  latter  plan  are  numerous — the  objections 
few.  It  possesses  all  the  requisites  of  the  former,  in  procur- 
ing a  reduction  of  temperature,  (the  only  legitimate  object 
wiiich  the  admirers  of  sangaree  and  copious  perspiration  can 
have  in  view)  without  any  danger  of  bringing  it  below  the 
proper  levelj  or  wasting  the  strength,  by  the  profuseness  of 
the  discharge. 

It  is  true,  there  is  no  general  rule  without  exception  ;  and 
there  may  be  instances,  wherein  the  use  of  "  gently  stimulat- 
ing liquids"  is  preferable  to  that  of  cold  drink. 

For  example  : — -during,  or  subsequent  to  violent  exertion, 
under  a  powerful  sun;  or  in  any  other  situation  in  a  tropical 
climate,  when  profuse  perspiration  is  rapidly  carrying  off  the 
animal  heat,  and  especially  when  fatigue  or  exhaustion  has 
taken  place,  or  is  impending — then  cold  drink  would  be  dan- 
gerous, on  the  same  principle  as  external  cold.  But  these 
cases  rarely  happen  through  riecessifi/,  to  Europeans,  particu- 
larly in  the  East;  and  they  will  be  duly  considered  in  the 
prophylactic  part  of  this  essay. 

I  have  been  more  prolix  on  this  point,  than  may  have 
seemed  necessary  to  the  medical  reader;  but  considering 
that  this  is  generally  the  first  erroneous  step  which  Europeans 
take  on  entering  the  tropics,  and  that  the  function  in  question 
("perspiration)  is  more  intimately  connected  with  another  very 
important  one  in  the  human  frame,  than  is  commonly  sup- 
posed ;  I  thought  it  proper  to  set  them  right,  in  limine.  The 
probability  of  future  suffering  will  rarely  deter  the  European 
from  indulging  in  present  gratifications ;  but  where  these  last, 
i.  e.  the  stimulating  liquids,  arc  represented,  from  high 
authority,  as  not  only  innocent  but  salutary,  it  will  require 
some  strength  of  argument  to  persuade  young  men  to  relin- 
quish their  use,  or  to  check  the  wide-spreading  evil. 

Sect  2. — In  attempting  to  delineate  the  influence  of  hot 
climates  on  the  European  constitution,  although  we  may 
endeavour — "  to  chain  the  events  in  regular  array;"  yet,  it 
must  be  confessed,  that  nature  spurns  all  such  artificial  ar- 
rangements; since  simultaneous  impressions  on  several  organs, 
must  produce  co-tcmporary  and  combined  effects,  which  our 
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limited  faculties  are  scarcely  capable  of  embracing  in  thought^, 
much  less  of  describing  in  the  fetters  of  language. 

Taking  facts,  however,  and  personal  observation  for  land- 
marks, I  shall  pursue  the  investigation,  as  nearly  as  possible, 
in  the  order  of  nature  and  of  events. 

There  exists  between  different,  and  often  distant  parts  of 
the  body,  a  certain  connexion  or  relation,  which,  in  mcdicaV 
language,  is  called  "consent  of  parts:" — that  is,  when  one 
is  afl'ected  by  particular  impressions,  the  other  sympathises, 
as  it  were,  and  takes  on  a  kind  of  analogous  action. 

This  synipadiy,  or  consent  of  parts,  has  never  been  sfl/?s- 
factorili/  accounted  for,  by  the  ablest  of  our  physiologists, 
nor — (mirabile  dictu!)  by  the  most  ingenious  of  our  theorists. 
As  all,  houever,  are  agreed  in  respect  to  the  fact,  we  must 
allow  the  cause  to  remain  locked  up  in  the  bosom  of  Nature 
for  the  present.* 

Of  these  sympathies,  none  is  more  universally  remarked, 
or  familiarly  kno\^•n,  than  that  which  subsists  between  the 
(sxternnl  surface  of  the  body,  and  tiie  internal  surface  of  the 
alimentary  canal.  This,  indeed,  seems  less  incomprehensible 
than  many  others,  since  latter  appears  to  be  a  continua- 
tion of  former^  with  the  exception  of  the  cuticle.  In.  the 
first  section,  i  gave  an  instance  of  the  skin  sympathising  with 
the  stomach,  where  die  cold  drink  was  applied  to  the  latter 
organ.  Had  the  water  been  applied  to  the  external  surface 
of  the  body,  on  the  other  hand,  the  stomach  would  have 
sympathised,  and  the  thirst  been  assuaged. 

The  loss  of  tone,  then,  in  the  extreme  vessels  of  the  sur- 
face, i.11  consequence  of  excessive,  or  long  continued  perspi- 
ration i^j,  on  dii^s  principle,  necessarily  accompanied,  or  soon 
succeeded  by  a  consentaneous  Loss  of  tone  in  the  stomach, 
and  fully  accounts  for  that  anorexia,  or  diminution  of  appetite, 
M  hich  we  seldom  fail  to  experience  on  entering  the  tropics, 
or,  indeed,,  during  hot  weather  in  England.  Now  this,  al- 
though but  a  link  in  the  chain  of  effects,  seems  to  me  a  most 
wise  precaution  of  nature,  to  lo\ver  and  adapt  the  irrilable, 
plethoric  European  constitution,  to  a  buruing  climate,  by 
guarding  very  effectually  against  the  dangerous  consequences 
of  repletion.    This  view  of  the  subject  will  set  in  a  clear 

*  T  do  nut  set-  lliiil  Dr.  Pmi  U's  lahoiirod  discussion  om  iliis  siilijoci,  in  (lie 
jniiiniil  of  Scienrp,  h:;s  broti^'lit  tis.-i  whit  m-arcr  the  knowlrdnc  of  sym|i.ilhrtic 
iiciioii.  Thfie  no  other  r.-ilioiiiil  mode  of  'Kcnuniiii!;  for  thi.s  jihenniiieDon,  than 
liiroiigh  Ihi!  inediiim  of  ihe  brain,  ihc  Scnsoriiini  Oominiine,  to  wiiieh  all  im- 
jiressioriB  are  transmitted,  nod  whence  all  Nervous  Tiiflueuce  jiroceed,*.  I 
have  ev|)laini'd  inytelf  more  fully  on  thissubjecl  in  llie  Section  on  the  Ncrvou* 
Sjstetn,  ill  uiy  trciwise  on  tlisord'ers  of  the  L^v-r     '  '  '•>,•  rims. 
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•figlit,  the  pernicious  efFects  of  stimulating  liquids,  operating 
on  an  organ  already  debilitated  (probably  for  salutary  pur- 
poses), and  goading  it  thereby  to  exertions  beyond  it.«  natural 
power,  producing  a  temporary  plethora,  with  a  great  increase, 
•of  subsequent  atony. 

A  remark,  which  every  person  of  observation  must  have 
made,  even  in  this  country,  during  the  summer,  but  particu- 
larly in  equatorial  regions,  will  farther  elucidate  this  subject. 
If  by  walking,  for  instance,  or  any  other  bodily  exercise,  in 
the  heat  of  the  sun,  during  flie  forenoon,  especially  near  din- 
ner hour,  the  perspiration  be  much  increased,  and  the  ex- 
treme vessels  reh«»  ed,  we  find,  on  silting  down  to  table,  our 
appetites  entirely  gone,  until  we  take  a  glass  of  wine,  or  other 
•stimulating  fluid,  to  excite  the  energy  of  the  stomach.  Un- 
<ler  such  circumstances  of  artificial  or  forced  relish  for  food, 
it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at,  that  the  digestion  should  be  in- 
complete, and  that  tlie  intestines  should  suffer  from  the  pas- 
sage of  badly  concocted  aliment.  Observation  and  personal 
•feeling  have  taught  me  this, — that  in  hot  climates,  perhaps 
(luring  hot  weather  in  all  climates,  an  hour's  cool  repose  be- 
fore dinner  is  highly  salutary ;  and  if  on  commencing  our  repast 
we  find  we  cannot  eat  without  drinkiug,  we  may  be  assured 
that  it  is  nature's  caveat, — to  beware  of  eating  at  all.  lliis 
will  be  deemed  hard  doctrine  by  some,  and  visionary  by  others^ 
"but  I  know  it  is  neither  one  or  the  other :  and  those  who 
shall  neglect  or  despise  it,  may  feel  the  bad  consequences, 
when  it  is  too  late  to  repair  the  error. 

There  are  several  other  causes,  however,  which  operate  in 
conjunction  with  the  above,  to  impair  the  appetite: — one  of 
which  is,  the  want  of  rest  at  night.  After  disturbed  and  un- 
refreshing  sleep,  (but  too  common  in  tropical  climates)  the 
whole  frame  languishes  next  day,  and  the  stomach  partici- 
pates in  the  general  relaxation.  The  means  of  managing  and 
•t)!)viating  these  effects,  will  be  pointed  out  in  the  prophy- 
lactic part  of  this  essay. 

Sect  3. — We  now  take  a  wider  range,  .and  come  to  a  sub- 
ject more  intricate  in  its  nature,  extensive  in  its  bearings,  and 
important  in  its  consequences.  It  will  readily  be  under- 
stood, that  T  allude  to  the  influence  of  a  tropical  climate  on 
the  liver  and  its  fimclions. 

This"  inmicnse  gland  is  the  largest  organ  in  the  human 
frame ;  for  neither  the  brain,  heart,  spleen,  nor  kidiiic.s,  can 
ijc  at  all  compared  v^  ith  it ;  and  the  lungs,  though  occupying 
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a  larger  extent  when  inflated,  yet  if  condensed  to  equal  soYit 
dity,  would  fall  short  in  size  and  weight. 

Now,  since  nature," throughout  her  works,  has  seldom  been 
accused  of  supererogation,  we  may  safely  conclude  that  the 
importance  of  this  organ's  function,  in  the  animal  economy, 
is  commensurate  with  its  magnitude.  The  structure  of  the 
liver  has  been  explored  by  the  iinatomibt,  and  the  bile 
secreted  in  it,  analysed.  But,  although  the  chymist  has  sepa- 
rated this  fluid  into  its  constituent  parts  ;  yet  physiologists  are 
not  exactly  agreed  in  regard  to  the  purposes  which  it  answers 
in  the  system.  It  is  proved  to  be  antiputrcscent,  and  in  con- 
junction with  the  pancreatic  juice,  it  prol\^bly  assists  in  ani- 
malising  and  eliminating  the  chyle  from  the  chyme. 

It  is  supposed  not  to  enter  the  circulation  naturally,  at 
least  in  an  unchanged  state  along  with  the  chyle  :  but  there 
can  be  little  doubt  of  its  preventing  the  putrefactive  or  fer- 
mentative process  from  taking  place  in  the  excrementitious 
part,  which  is,  ultimately,  to  be  expelled  the  body.  Another 
and  a  principal  use  of  this  important  fluid  appears  to  consist 
in  stimulating  the  intestines  into  their  peculiar  peristaltic 
motion,  and  thus  propelling  their  contents  continually  for- 
ward, to  give  the  lacteals  an  opportunity  of  drinking  up  and 
conveying  to  the  blood  the  nourishment  by  which  our  frames 
are  supported. 

In  this  point  of  view,  it  is  the  natural  tonic  of  the  intes- 
tines, and  also  the  purgative  which  frees  them  from  all  fecal 
matter,  the  retention  of  which  is  productive  of  so  much 
inconvenience,  not  to  say  disease. 

The  first  effect  of  a  tropical  climate  on  the  function  of  the 
liver,  is  universally  allowed  to  be  an  increase  of  the  biliary 
secretion,  This  is  so  evident  in  our  own  country,  w  here  the 
summer  and  autumn  are  distinguished  by  diseases  arising 
from  super-abundant  secretion  of  bile,  that  it  would  be  waste 
of  time  to  adduce  any  arguments  in  proof  of  the  assertion. 
But  why  an  increase  of  the  atmospherical  temperature  shoidd 
so  invariably  augment  the  hepatic  secretion  in  all  climates, 
and  all  classes  of  people,  is  totally  unaccounted  for.  V.  hen 
Dr.  Saunders  conjectures  that  richness  of  blood,  tenseness  of 
fibre,  grossuess  of  diet,  and  rapidity  of  circulation,  are  the 
causes  of  Europeans  being  at  first  more  afflicted  with  bilious 
redundancy  in  India  than  the  native  Hindoos,  he  gives  us 
only  a  comparative  view  of  things,  and  leaves  us  completely 
in  the  dark  with  respect  to  the  modus  operandi  of  heat,  as  a 
general  and  universal  spur  on  tlae  secretory  vessels  of  the  liver. 
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'iVcro  this  a  question  of  mere  curiosity,  or  theoretical 
speculation,  I  should  pass  it  by  unnoticed;  but  from  long 
and  attentive  observation,  as  well  as  mature  reflection,  I 
believe  that  I  have  discovered  a  coiuiection  between  two 
iuiporlant  I'unctious  in  the  animal  economy,  which  will  let  iu 
some  light  on  this  subject,  and  lead  to  practical  inferences  of 
considerable  importance. 

'i'lie  aruunients  and  facts  adduced  in  support  of  this  con-  / 
nexion  will  be  I'oimd  under  the  heads  Hepatitis,  Dysentery, 
and  in  other  parts  of  this  essay.  In  the  meanwhile,  1  shall 
merciv  state  in  a  few  words  tlie  result  of  my  observations, 
leaving  the  reader  to  give  credit  to  it,  or  not,  as  he  may  feel 
inclined. 

There  exists  then  between  the  extreme  vessels  of  the  vena 
portaruni  in  the  liver,  and  the  extreme  vessels  on  the  surface 
of  the  body — in  other  words,  between  hiiiarij  secretion  and 
perspirafioii,  one  of  the  stiongest  sympathies  in  the  human 
flame;  although  entirely  unnoticed  hitherto,  as  far  as  I  am 
acquainted.  'J  hat  these  two  functions  are  regularly,  and  to 
appearance,  equally  increased,  or  at  least  influenced  by  one 
particular  agent  (atmosplierical  heat)  from  the  cradle  to  the 
grave, — from  the  pole  to  the  equator,  will  be  readily  granted 
by  every  observer:  and  that  this  synchronous  action  alone, 
independent  of  any  other  original  connection,  should  soon 
grow  up  into  a  powerful  sympathy,  manifesting  itself  when 
either  of  these  functions,  came  under  the  influence  of  other 
agents,  is  a  legitimate  conclusion  in  theory,  and  what  1  hope 
to  prove  by  a  fair  appeal  to  facts.  This  last  consideration  is 
the  great  practical  one;  for  it  is  of  little  consequence 
whether  this  sympathy  was  originally  implanted  by  the  hand 
of  nature  at  otu-  first  formation,  or  sprung  up  gradually  in  the 
manner  alluded  to,  provided  we  know  tliat  it  actually  exists, 
and  that  by  directing  our  operations  towards  any  one  of  the 
functions  in  question,  we  can  decisively  influence  the  oilier. 
This  is  what  I  maintain;  but  here  1  only  offer  assertions;  iu 
a  future  part  of  the  work  1  shall  bring  forward  facts  and 
cogent  arguments  in  proof  of  them.  At  present  let  this 
"  consent  of  parts"  between  the  skin  and  the  liver,  w  hicli  I 
shall  beg  leave  to  denominate  the  "  Cntnneo-hepntic  St/m- 
pathi/,"  account  for  the  augmented  secretion  of  bile,  which 
we  observe  on  arriving  in  hot  climates,  corres])onding  to  the 
increased  culicnlar  discharge.  1  shall  here  ofil'er  one  prac- 
tical remark,  rcsnlling  from  this  view  of  the  subject,  and 
which  will  be  found  dcficrving  of  every  Euro2)can's  attcution 
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on  his  emigration  to  Southern  regions.  Namely,  that  as  Ihc 
state  of  the  perspiratory  process  is  a  visible  and  certain  index 
to  that  of  the  biliary,  so  every  precautionary  measure,  which 
keeps  in  check,  or  moderates  the  profusion  of  the  former 
discharge,  will  invariably  have  the  same  effect  on  the  latter, 
and  thus  tend  to  obviate  the  inconvenience,  not  to  say  the 
disorders,  asising  from  redundancy  of  the  licpatic  secretion. 
To  this  rule  I  do  not  know  a  single  exception ;  consequently 
its  universal  ap|)lication  can  never  lead  astray  in  any  instance. 
But  this  subject  will  be  better  elucidated,  and  more  clearly 
explained  hereafter. 

To  proceed.  It  is  well  known,  without  having  recourse  to 
Brnnonian  doctrines,  that  if  any  organ  be  stimulated  to  inor- 
dhialc.  action,  one  of  tvvo  things  must  in  general  ensue.  If 
the  CMise  applied,  be  constant,  and  sufficient  to  keep  up,  for 
any  length  of  time,  this  iuordiriate  action,  .serious  injury  is 
likely  <o  accrue  to  the  organ  itself,  even  so  far  as  struct ural 
alteration.  But  if  the  cause  be  only  temporary,  or  the  force 
not  in  any  great  degree,  then  an  occasional  torpor,  or  ex- 
haustion, as  it  were,  of  th«  organ  takes  place,  during  which 
period  function  falls  short  of  the  natural  range.  To  give 
a  familiar  example,  of  which  too  many  of  us  are  quite  com- 
petent to  judge  thus,  if  the  stomach  be  goaded  to  immo- 
derate exertion  to-day,  by  a  provocative  variety  of  savoury 
dishes  and  stimulating  liquors,  we  all  know  the  atony  which 
will  succeed  to-morrow,  and  how  i-ncapabie  it  then  will  be  of 
performing  its  accustomed  office.  It  is  the  same  w  ith  respect 
to  the  liver.  After  great  excitement,  by  excessive  heat, 
violent  excercise  iu  the  sun,&c  a  torpor  succeeds,  which  will 
be  more  or  less,  according  to  the  degree  of  pjevious  excite- 
ment, and  the  length  of  time  which  the  stimulating  causes 
have  been  habitually  applied.  For  instance,  w  hen  Europeans 
lirst  arrive  between  the  tropics,  the  degree  of  torpor  bears  so 
small  a  proportion  to  that  of  prcceeding  excitement,  in  the 
Uvcr,  that  it  is  scarcely  noticed;  particularly  as  the  debilitated 
vessels  in  this  organ,  cont'mue  (similar  to  the  perspiratory 
vessels  on  the  surface)  to  secrete  a  depraved  fluid  for  some 
time  after  tiie  exciting  cause  had  ceased  ;  hence  the  increase 
of  the  biliary  secretion  occupies  our  principal  attention.  But 
these  torpid  periods,  however  short,  at  iirst,  gradually  and 
progressively  increase,  till  at  length  they  far  exceed  the  periods 
of  excitement ;  and  then  a  deficiency  of  the  biliary  secretion 
becomes  evident.  This  is  not  only  consonant  to  experience, 
but  to  analogy.    Thus  when  a  man  first  betakes  himself  to 
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mebriety,  the  excitement  occasioned  by  spirits,  or  wine,  on 
the  stomach  and  nervous  system,  i"ur  exceeds  the  subsequent 
atony,  and  we  are  astonished  to  see  him^  go  ou  for  some  time, 
williout,  apparently,  sulleriug  nvuch  detriment  in  his  consti- 
tution. But  the  period  of  excitement  is  gradually  curtailed, 
while  that  of  atony  increases,  which  soon  forces  him  not  only 
to  augment  the  dose,  but  to  repeal  it  oftener  and  ofteuer,  tiJI 
the  organ  and  life  are  destroyed  ! 

Now  it  is  somewhat  singular,  that  this  alternation  of  redun- 
dancy and  deticiency,  or  in  odier  words,  irreaiilar  secretion 
in  the  biliary  organ,  should  pass  minoticcd  by  writers  ou  hot 
climates.  They,  one  and  all,  represent  the  liver  as  a  colossal 
apparatus,  of  the  most  Herculean  power,  that  goes  on  for 
years,  performing  prodigies  in  the  secreting  way,  without  ever 
being  exhausted  for  a  moment,  or  falling  heloxc  the  range  of 
ordinary  action,  till  structural  derangement,  such  as  sciirho- 
sity,  incapacitates  it  for  its  duty  ! 

A  very  attentive  observation  of  what  passed  in  my  own 
frame,  and  tlwse  of  others,  has  led  me  to  form  a  very  different 
conclusion,  and  the  foregoing  statement  will,  1  think,  be  found 
a  true  and  natural  representation  of  the  case.  I  shall  after- 
wards shew,  that  the  secretion  in  question  is  frequently  below 
par,  in  quantity,  at  the  very  time  when  it  is  considered  to  be 
redundant — all  arising  from  iiregularity  and  vitiation. 

Here  then,  we  have  two  very  opposite  states  of  the  liver 
and  its  functions.  1st,  inordinate  action,  with  increased  se- 
cretion— the  periods  gradually  shortening.  2nd,  torpor  of 
the  vessels  in  the  liver,  with  deficient  secretion — the  periods 
progressively  lengthening.  In  both  cases,  the  bile  itself  is 
vitiated. 

We  may  readily  enough  conceive  how  this  last  comes  to 
pass,  by  an  analogical  comparison  with  what  takes  place  ia 
the  stomach  during,  and  subsequent  to,  a  debauch.  In  both 
instances,  we  may  conclude,  that  the  chyme  passes  through 
the  pylorus  into  the  duodenum,  in  a  state  less  iit  for  chylilica- 
tion,  than  during  a  season  of  temperance  and  regularity.— 
So,  during  the  increased  secretion,  and  subsequent  inactivity 
iu  the  liver,  the  bile  passes  out  into  the  intestines  deteriorated 
in  quality,  as  well  as  superabundant  or  delicieutin  qyantity.. 

In  what  this  vitiation  consists,  it  is  certainly  not  easy  to 
say.  In  high  degrees  of  it,  attendant  on  hurried  secretion, 
both  the  colour  and  taste  are  surprisingly  altered;  since  it 
occasionlly  assumes  all  the  shades  between  a  deep  bottle 
green  and  iot  MnrW  :  nossessin"-.  at  one  time,  an  acidity 
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that  sets  the  teeth  on  edge;  at  other  times,  and  indeed,  more 
freqiiently,  an  acrimony  that  seems  absolutely  to  corrotle  the 
.stomach  and  fauces,  as  it  passes  ofif  by  vomiting,  and  when 
directed  downwards,  can  be  compared  to  nothing  more  ap- 
propriate than  the  sensation  which  one  would  expect  from 
boiling  lead  flowing  through  the  intestines.  Many  a  time 
have  I  experienced  this,  and  many  a  time  have  my  patients  ex- 
pressed themselves  in  similar  language.  But  these  are  ex- 
tremes that  will  be  considered  under  Cholera  ]S]orbus, 
Billions  Fever,  Dysentery,  Slc,  The  slightly  disordered  state 
of  the  hepatic  functions,  which  we  are  now  considering  as 
primary  effects  of  climate,  and  witliin  the  range  of  health, 
may  be  known  by  the  following  symptoms  : — Irregularity  in 
the  bowels;  general  langour  of  body  and  mind;  slight 
nausea,  especially  in  the  mornings,  when  we  attempt  to  brush 
our  teeth ;  a  yellowish  fur  about  the  back  part  of  the  tongue  ; 
unpleasant  taste  in  the  mouth,  on  getting  out  of  bed;  a  tinge 
in  the  eyes  and  complexion,  from  absorption  of  bile  ;  the 
urine  high  coloured,  and  a  slight  irritation  in  passing  itj 
the  appetite  impaired,  and  easily  turned  against  fat  or  oily 
victuals.  These  are  the  first  effects,  then,  of  increased  and 
irregular  secretion  of  bile,  and  will  appear  in  all  degrees, 
according  as  we  are  less  or  more  cautious  in  avoiding  the 
numerous  causes  that  give  additional  force  to  the  influence  of 
climate.  For  example  :  if  I  use  more  than  ordinary  exercise 
— expose  myself  to  the  heat  of  the  sun — or  drink  stimulating 
liquids  to-day,  an  increased  and  vitiated  flow  of  bile  lakes 
j)lace,  and  to-morrow  produces  eithei-  nuusea  and  sickness  at 
stomach,  or  a  diarrhop.a,  with  gripings  and  twitchings  in 
my  bowels.  But  a  slight  degree  of  inaction  or  torpor  suc- 
ceeding, both  in  the  liver  and  intestines,  there  will  probably 
be  no  alvihe  evacuation  at  all,  the  ensuing  day,  till  a  fresh 
flow  of  bile  sets  all  in  motion  once  more.  'I'hese  irregula- 
rities, although  they  may  continue  a  long  time  without 
producing  much  inconvenience,  especially  if  they  be  not 
aggravated  by  excesses,  yet  they  should  never  be  despised, 
since  they  inevitably,  though  insensibly,  pave  the  -way  for 
serious  derangement  in  the  biliary  and  digestive  organs, 
unless  Counteracted  by  the  most  rigid  temperance,  and 
the  prophylactic  measures  which  I  shall  carefully  detail 
'm  the  prqper  place.  The  reciprocal  influence  and  effects 
which  the  hepatic  and  mental  functions  exercise  on  each 
other,  will  form  au  interesting  inquiry,  under  the  article 
Hepatitis, 


PfticKLY  Heat; 


Sec;  4.—'Amon9j  the  primary  effects  of  a  hot  climate  (for 
It  can  hardly  be  called  a  disease)  we  may  notice  the  prickly 
heat  (Lichen  tropicus)  a  very  troublesome  visitor,  which  few 
Europeans  escapei 

This  is  one  of  the  miseries  of  a  tropical  life,  and  a  most 
unmanageable  one  it  is.  From  mosquittoes,  cock-roaches^ 
ants,  atid  the  numerous  other  tribes  of  depredators  on  our 
personal  property,  we  have  some  defence  by  night,  and,  iu 
general,  a  respite  by  day ;  but  this  unwelcome  guest  assails  us 
^tall,  and  particula;ly  the  most  unseasonable  hours.  Many 
a  time  have  I  been  forced  to  spring  from  table  and  abandon 
the  repast,  which  I  had  scarcely  touched,  to  writhe  about  in 
the  open  air,  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour:  and  often  have  I 
returned  to  thd  charge,  with  no  bettei*  success,  against  my  ig- 
noble opponent!  The  night  affords  no  asylum.  For  some 
weeks  after  arriving  in  India,  I  seldom  could  obtain  more 
than  in  hour's  sleep  at  one  tirae^  before  I  was  compelled  to 
quit  my  Coilch,  with  no  small  precipitation,  and  if  there  were 
any  water  at  hand,  to  sluice  it  over  me^  for  the  purpose  of 
allaying  the  inexpressible  irritation!  But  this  was  produc- 
tive of  temporary  relief  only ;  and  what  was  worse,  a  more 
violent  paroxysm  frequently  succeeded. 

The  sensations  arising  from  prickly  heat  are  perfectly  in- 
describable; being  compounded  of  pricking,  itching,  ting- 
ling, and  many  other  feelings,  for  which  I  have  no  appropri- 
ate appellation. 

It  is  usually,  but  not  invariably  accorripanled  by  an  erup- 
tion, of  vividj  red  pimples,  not  larger  in  general,  than  a  pin's 
head,  which  spread  over  the  breast,  arms,  thighs,  neck,  and 
occasionally  along  the  forehead,  close  to  the  hair.  This 
eruptioti  often  disappears,  in  a  great  measure,  when  we  are 
sitting  quiet,  and  the  skin  is  cool ;  but  no  sooner  do  we  use 
any  exercise  that  brings  out  a  perspiration,  or  swallow  any 
\varm,  or  stimulating  fluid,  such  as  tea,  soup,  or  wine,  than 
the  {pimples  becomfe  elevated,  so  as  to  be  distinctly  seen,  and 
but  too  sensibly  felt  1 

Prickly  heat,  being  merely  a  symptom,  not  a  cause  of  good 
health;  its  disappearance  has  been  erroneously  accused  of 
producing  much  mischief ;  hence  the  early  writers  on  tropical 
diseases^  harping  on  the  old  string  of  "  humoral  pathology ,'' 
ipeak  very  seriously  of  the  danger  of  repdliu^,  and  the  advan- 
tage of  "  encouraging  the  eruption,  by  takmg  small  warm 
"  liquors,  as  teia,  cofices,  wine  whey,  broth,  and  nourishing 
"  meat3."-^/ijV/arj^." 
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Even  Dr.  MToseley  retails  the  puerile  and  exaggerated 
dangers  of  his  predecessor.  "  There  is  great  danger"  (says 
he)  "  in  repelling  the  prickly  heat ;  therefore  cold  bathhig, 
"  and  washing  the  body  with  cold  water,  at  the  time  it  is  out, 
**  is  always  to  be  avoided."  Every  naval  surgeon,  however, 
who  has  been  a  few  months  in  a  hot  climate,  must  have  seen 
hundreds,  if  not  thousands,  plunging  into  the  water,  for  days 
and  weeks  in  succession,  covered  with  prickly  heat,  yet  with-r 
out  bad  consequences  ensuing. 

Indeed,  I  never  saw  it  even  repelled  by  the  cold  bath,*  and 
in  my  own  case,  as  well  as  in  many  others,  it  rather  seemed 
to  aggravate  the  eruption  and  disagreeable  sensations,  espe- 
cially during  the  glow  which  succeeded  the  immersioni  It 
certainly  disappears  suddenly  sometimes  on  the  accession  of 
other  diseases,  but  I  never  had  reason  to  suppose,  that  its 
disappearance  occasioned  them.  I  have  tried  lime  juice, 
hair  powder,  and  a  variety  of  external  applications,  with  little 
or  no  benefit.  In  short,  the  only  means,  which  I  ever  saw 
productive  of  any  good  effect  in  mitigating  its  violence,  till 
the  constitution  got  assimilated  to  the  climate,  were- — light 
clothing — temperance  in  eating  and  drinking— avoiding  all 
exercise  in  the  heat  of  the  day — open  bowels — and  last,  not 
ieast,  a  determined  resolution  to  resist  with  stoical  apathy  its 
first  attacks.  To  sit  q|uiet  and  unmoved  under  its  pressure  is 
undoubtedly  no  easy  task,  but  if  we  can  only  muster  up  for- 
titude enough  to  bear  with  patience  the  first  few  minutes  of 
the  assault,  without  being  roused  into  motion,  the  enemy,  like 
the  foiled  tiger,  will  generally  sneak  off,  and  leave  us  victo- 
rious for  the  time.  c 
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PART  II. 
SPECIFIC  DISEASES. 


eastern  J^emispijeit. 


SECTION  I. — FEVEE  IN  GENERAL. 

It  is  not  my  intention  to  include  in  this  Section  what  are 
called  the  Symptomatic  fevers.  It  is  to  the  subject  of  fever, 
strictly  so  called,  that  I  shall  confine  my  observations ;  and 
trite  and  exhausted  as  the  theme  may  appear,  I  hope  still  to 
render  it,  in  some  measure,  interesting.  If  I  have  omitted 
the  adjective  "  idiopathic"  it  is  not  because  I  consider  fever 
as  in  all  cases  dependant  on  topical  inflammation  or  conges- 
tion ;  but  because  I  wish  to  avoid  a  "  war  of  words"  about 
an  abstract  term.  Some  late  writings,  and  particularly  Dr. 
Clutterbuck's  Essay,  have  divided  the  medical  world  in 
opinion,  a  very  considerable  portion  subscribing  to  the  Doc- 
tor's theory.  There  is  still,  however,  as  far  as  1  can  leani, 
a  majority  in  fiivour  of  the  old  doctrine  that  fever  may  origi- 
nate, and  even  proceed  some  way  in  its  course,  without  lucal 
inflammation — or  those  topical  affections  which  may  be  con- 
sidered analogous  to,  or  synonymous  with  local  iuflammalion. 

Contrary  to  the  usual  mode  of  proceeding,  before  entering 
on  the  nature  of  fever  itself,  I  shall  take  a  rapid  survey  of  the 
causes  of  this  wonderful  disease.  By  systematic  writers  these 
have  been  divided  into  remote  and  proximate;  but  the  latter 
being  the  actual  stale  of  the  disease,  will  not  yet  come  under 
consideration.  The  remote  causes  are  subdivided  into  prc- 
disponent  and  exciting.  The  predisponent,  however,  often 
beconie  the  exciting,  and  the  exciting  the  predisponent  causes, 
as  the  following  example  will  illustrate.  Two  labourers  set 
out  Worn  Londr)n,  in  the  sunmier  or  autumn,  to  \^'ork  in  the 
lens  in  J  Lincolnshire.  The  one  is  a  sober  man,  the  other  a 
drunkard.    'J  he  latter  is  attacked  with  inlcrmiltcnt  lever, 
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while  the  former,  though  equally  exposed,  escapes.  Here 
inebriety  is  evidently  the  predisposing,  and  marsh  miasma 
the  exciting  cause  of  the  disease.  But  the  sober  man  having 
returned  to  London  in  the  winter,  commits  a  debauch,  and 
immediately  afterwards  he  is  seized  with  ague.  Here,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  latent  miasma  becomes  the  predisposing,  and 
drunkenness  the  exciting  cause  of  the  fever.  Let  this  be 
borne  in  mind,  for  it  may  iielp  to  explain  more  than  at  first 
sight  might  be  expected. 

Speaking  generally,  however,  the  two  great  exciting  causes 
of  fever  are  human  and  marsh  effluvia  ;  while  the  predisposing 
causes  are  almost  innumerable.  The  most  prominent,  how- 
ever, are,  plethora — inanition  from  excessive  evacuations — 
the  depressing  passions — excess,  whether  in  eating,  drinking, 
gratification  of  the  isensual  passions — mental  or  corporeal 
exertions — extremes  of  atmospheric  heat  and  cold,  especially 
alternations  of  these  or  of  heat  and  moisture-rSoUlttnar.  in- 
fluence. 

Now  experience  has  determined,  that  of  the  foregoing  and 
many  other  predisponent  causes,  any  one  (excepting  perhaps 
the  last),  will,  when  in  a  very  high  degree,  induce  fever  with- 
out the  assistance  of  any  other.  If  this  be  the  case,  then,  it 
is  a  natural  and  just  inference  that  tlie  operation  of  mnfsh 
and  human  effluvium  on  the  human  frame  bears  a  very  con- 
siderable analogy  to  the  operation  of  those  causes  enumerated 
as  generaWy  predisposing  to,  but  sometimes  actually  exsitijig 
fever.  This  may  give  tis  a  clue  to  assist  in  unravelling  the 
ratio  symptomatum  hereafter ;  but  before  entering  on  the 
effects,  we  shall  say  something  of  the  causes  themselves. 

Human  Effluvium  or  Contagion. — The  existence  of  this 
febrific  miasm  as  the  cause  of  fever  does  not  appear  to  have 
been  known  to  the  ancients,  since  Hippocrates  makes  no 
mention  of  it,  and  the  strict  prohibitions  against  contact  w  ith 
unclean  or  diseased  persons  recorded  in  the  Mosaic  code,  do 
not  seem  directed  against  febrile,  but  chronic  or  local  infec- 
tion— probably  against  cutaneous  or  genital  defeedations.  It 
is  curious,  however,  that  Pliny,  when  describing  the  progress 
of  an  endemic  fever,  apparently  solves  a  questijon  which  to 
this  moment  gives  rise  to  the  most  violent  altercations — 

namely,  whether  endemic  fevers  ever  become  contagious  ?  

**  Et  primo  temporis  ac  loci  vitio,  et  ajgri  erant,  et  morieban- 
tur;  postea,  curatio  ipsa  et  contactus  ajgrorum  vulgabat 
morbos."    Lib.  xxv.  ch.  26.    But  more  of  this  hereafter. 

Notwithstanding  the  exertions  of  Dr.  Bancroft  and  somo 
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olliors  to  itivalidatc  certain  testimonies  respecting  the  geiicrn- 
tion  of  contagious  etHuvium,  facts  too  stubborn  to  be  s\voj>,t 
away  by  the  brush  of  sophistry  attest  that  the  feflhiviuni  issu- 
ing from  the  bodies  of  a  number  of  human  beings  confmeti 
too  closely,  whether  in  a  state  of  health  or  disease,  will  occa-i 
sionally  produce  a  contagion  -which  is  capable  not  only' of 
exciting  fever  among  those  so  conlined,  hut  of  propagating 
itself  afterwards  from  them  to  others! 

Setting  aside  the  testimonies  of  Bacon,  Lind,  Pringle,  and 
others,  the  transports  -which  received  and  conveyed  home  the 
M'retched  remnant  of  Sir  John  Moore's  army,  after  the  battlo 
of  Cornnna,  aft'orded  the  most  decisive  and  melancholy  proofs 
that  bodies  of  men.  confined,  close  together  between  the  decks 
of  a  ship  in  stormy  weather,  will  soon  become  sickly,  and 
that  their  diseases  may  be  communicated  to  nurses  and  others, 
after  they  are.  landedy  washed,-  and  phiced  in  the  most  clean 
and  airy  hospitals.  It  w^ill  hardly  be  contended  that  these 
men  could  have  carried  any  infection  on  boardj  cither  in  their 
persons  or  clothes,  after  a  rapid  retreat,  during  which,  alniost 
every  stitch  of  garment  was  washed  from  their  backs  by  the 
incessant  rains.  A  dreadful  and  sanguinary  battle  at  the 
waterVedge,  gave  them  no  time  to.  contract  infection  or  even 
clothe  themselves  at  Corunna.  They  precipitated  tliemselves 
tumidtuously,  naked,  exhausted,  and  wounded,,  into  the  first 
vessels  that  came  in  their  way,  and  were  there  crowded  from 
dmice  or  necessity  during  a  cold,  wet,  and  tempestuous  pas- 
sage across  the  Bay  of  Biscay.  On  this  passage  a  most  fatal 
typhoid  fever  broke  out,  which  spread  far  and  wide  among  the 
nurses  and  medical  attendants  of  the  hospitals  in  Knglandi 
where  they  were  landed.  They  embarked  indeed  with  an  un4 
usual  degree  of  predisposition  to  disease,  arising  from  exces^ 
sive  fatigue — chagrin — exposure  to  the  elenjents  by  day  and. 
night — nakedness — -want— occasional  inebriety — insubordi?< 
nation,  and  last  of  all — exhaustion  after  a  tremendous  conflict 
that  closed  this  disastrous  retreat.  It  w  as  highly  improbable, 
if  not  utterly  impossible,  however,  that  a  particle  of  lomites 
or  the  matter  of  contagion  could  exist  among  them  at  ihe 
moment  of  their  embarkation  ;  and  it  was  too  fatally  proved 
that  every  transport  exhibited  a  most  destructive  focns  of 
infectious  fever  before  they  reached  England.  1  have  dwelt 
the  longer  on  this  point,  because  it  bears  upon  questions  that 
are  now  agitating  the  public  mind ;  and  because  Time's 
telescope  cannot  be  inverted  here  as  it  has  been  on  other 
occasjous,  nor  facts  be  denied  thul  are  so  recent  in  liie 
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iiiemory  of  thousands  now  alive.  Withiu  a  few  yards  of  the 
spot  where  I  now  write,  the  greater  part  of  a  family  fell 
sacrifices  to  the  eftects  of  fomites  that  lurked  in  a  blanket 
purchased  from  one  of  these  soldiers  after  their  return  iromr 
Corunna.i'  .^aiv-^^IU  "'  mI's.v'  io  ■).■■•■  u  c;        >'i/<  !•,  ■<  ; 

Jt  is  not  so  Avell  ascertained  that  the  effluvia  from  dead. 
animal  matters  a/owc  will  generate  a  contagious  disease ;  at 
least  it  has  been  fashionable  to  deny  such  an  occurrence  since 
Dr.  Bancroft's  publication.  But  there  are  not  wanting  res- 
pectable testimonies  in  tlie  affirmative  ;  and  it  does  not  seem, 
very  incredible  tliat  offensive  exhalations  from  large  masses  of 
putrefying  aiiimal  matters  should^  under  certain  circutn- 
stances,  produce  fever,  as  related  by  forestus  and  Senac, 
The  late  fatal  fever  at  Cambridge  appears  to  have  been  of> 
local  origin  at  first,  but  propagated  by  infection  afterwards.'; 

•  Of  what  this .  contagious  matter  consists,  we  are  totally: 
ignorant,  as  it  is  perfectly  incognizable  by  the  senses,  and 
incapable  of  being  submitted  to  chemical  analysis.  Manyc 
people  have  declared  that  they  felt  an.  indescribable  taste  in 
their  mouths;  and  sensation  over  their  frames,  together  with 
ajpJeculiar  odour  impressed  on  their  olfactories,  at  the  moment 
•at"  imbibing  the  poison  ;  but  it.cannot>be  ascertained  whether 
these  were  produced  by  the  contagion  itself,  or  by  any  efflu- 
vimn  accompanying  or  conveying  it.  i  ■  ' 

f'tWilh  lhe> laws  which  govern  contagion,  M'e  are  fortunately 
better  acquainted.  It  does  not  appear  to  be  much  under  the 
fionlrol  of  the  seasons,  since  a  full  r/ose  of  it  will  produce 
tiie  specific  etfect  at  any  time  of  the  year.  7\s  warm  air 
dauscs  a^  greater  exhalation  from  bodies,  it  taight,  a  prioriy. 
have  been  expected  that  this  contagion  Vv'ould  spread  most  m 
the  summer  ;  and  the  popular  opinion  to  this  day  is,  that  hot 
weather  is  prejudicial  to  patients  labouring  under  typhoid 
fevers.  We  find,  however,  that  it  is  in  winter  that  these 
diseases  are  most  prevalent.  The  reason  appears  to  be 
simply  this; — ^the  ffeer  ventilation  of  summer  dilutes  and 
dissipates  the  exhalations  from  the  sick,  rendering  them  in- 
nocuous; while  the  confined  air  of  small  apartments  among 
the  poor,  in  winter,  tends  to  condense,  as  it  were,  die  febrific 
^luvia,  and  enibue  the  bedding,  &.c.  of  the  sick  with  the 
same  ;  forming  a  fruitful  source  for  the  dissenniiation  of  the 
disease  by  means  oi  fomites,  a  form  in  which  the  matter  of 
l  oiitagion  is  eminently  ])owetful.  Experiments  have  proved 
that  this  rontagion,  wlien  diluted  with  pure  atmospheric  air, 
becomes  haiinlcbs  at  the  distance  of  a  few  .}aidi,—pci haps, 
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of  a  few  feet ;  and  hence  the  surest  means  of  preventing  its 
dissemination  are,  cleanliness  and  ventilation.  Indeed  it  is 
only  where  these  cannot  he  procured,  that  the  process 
of  fumigation  need  ever  be  resorted  to;  and  I  firmly  be- 
lieve that  if  the  latter  ever  checked  tiie  spread  of  con- 
tagion, it  was  more  by  its  ert'ects  on  mind  than  on  matter. 
The  history  of  animal  magnetism  alone  will  teach  us  how 
fM-  imagination  may  go  in  actually  arresting  the  progress  of 
disease  ia  its  full  career  ;  and  in  no  case  have  mental  impres- 
sions more  decided  eft'ects  than  in  checking  or  facilitating  the 
operation  of  contagion  on  the  human  body. 

The  next  thing  to  be  observed  is,  that  from  idiosyncrasy  of 
constitution,  some  individuals  are  infinitely  less  susceptible  of 
the  contagion  than  others  ;  and  also,  that  habitual  exposure 
to  it,  renders  us  more  capable  of  resisting  it,  as  is  exempli- 
fied among  nurses  and  medical  men.  This  circumstance 
appears  explicable  on  the  principle  of  habit  which  renders 
us  able  to  bear  a  larger  dose  of  any  other  poison,  as  of 
Arsenic,  Opium,  &c.  Dr.  Haygarth  affirms  that  he  has  been 
in  the  habit  of  breathing,  almost  dailif,  air  strongly  impreg- 
nated with  the  infectious  miasms  of  fever,  during  a  space  of 
more  than  50  years,  and  yet  never  but  once  caught  a  fever  in 
all  that  time.  Some  periods  of  life,  however,  render  the 
body  more  susceptible  than  others — the  very  young  and  verj 
old  are  more  exempt  than  tliose  of  intermediate  ages.  Ulcers 
and  other  chronic  diseases,  also,  seem  occasionally  to  confer 
an  insusceptibility  on  the  constitution-  The  latent  period,  or 
that  which  elapses  between  the  reception  and  manifestation  of 
the  contagion  differs  exceedingly,  according  to  the  degree  of 
concentration  in  the  poison  and  the  predisposition  of  the  sub- 
ject. There  is  no  doubt  but  that  many  doses  of  the  poistvn 
are  received  which  produce  the  fever  or  not  according  us  the 
Various  predisposing  causes  are  applied.  It  is,  however, 
seldom  less  than  fourteen,  or  more  than  sixty  days  between 
the  receipt  of  the  infection  and  the  unfolding  of  the  fever. 

Marsh  Miasma. — The  febrific  effluvia  of  marshes,  as  well 
as  human  contagion,  seem  to  have  escaped  the  notice  of 
Hippocrates.  This  is  the  more  to  be  wondered  at,  as  many 
of  the  fevers  which  he  describes  are  clearly  the  bilious  remit- 
tent fevers  of  the  present  day,  [see,  for  instance,  Popnlarium 
1.  JEgrotus  oclavus,]  and  produced,  of  course,  by  the  same 
causes.  l-.£ncisius  was  the  first  who  drew  the  attention  of 
medical  men  to  the  subject,  since  which,  nnush  effluvinnj 
has  been  traced  as  the  cause  of  some  of  the  most  <lestruclive 
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endcf'^^s  that  occur  botli  witliln  and  without  the  tropics.— 
The  fevers  of  Cadiz,  Carthageiia,  Gibraltar,  and  Zealand^ 
may  compe'tite,  in  respect  to  virulence  and  fatality,  with 
those  of  Batavhi,  Bengal,  St.  Domingo,  and  Philadelphia* 
The  term  marsh,  is  not  so  proper  as  vegetO'animal  effluvium 
or  miasma;  since!  experience  and  observation  have  provedy 
that  these  febrffic  exhalations  arise  from  the  summits  of 
mountains  as  weH  as  from  the  surfaces  of  swamps.  Thef 
mountains  ofCeylony  covered  with  woods  and  jungle^  and 
the  vast  ghauts  themselves,  give  origin  to  Miasmata  that 
occasion  precisely  the  same  fever  as  we  witness  oii  the  marshy 
plains  of  Bengal. —  But  the  subject  of  Miasmata  will  again 
eome  under  consideration,  m  the  Section  on  Endemic  of 
Bengal. 

Hallo  Sipnptomatum.- — ^We  nolv  proceed  to  trace  die  action 
of  these  febrific  causes  on  the  human  frame-r— or  in.  other 
wx)rds  the  ratio  si/mptomutum  of  fever  itsfelf;'  for  in  nature 
and  in  truth,  there  is  no  such  thing  as  d  proximite  cause  of 
this  disease,  the  whole  train  of  symptoms  being  a  series  of 
causes  and  effects,  extremely  difficult  to  delineate  or  com- 
prehend. If  any  thing  could  deserve  the  name  of  proxiviate 
cause,  it  would  be  some  peculiar  state  or  phenomenon  iw- 
variab/i/  present  at  the  beginning  of  fever,  and  without  which 
the  disease  could  not  be  said  to  exist.  But  all  writers  agree 
that  there  is  no  owe  symptom,  state,  or  phenomenon  which 
is  constantly  observable  in  fever.  Neither  quickness  of  pulse 
— increased  heat — thirst — nor  headache  can  be  laid  down  as 
pathognomonic;  for  although  sotne  of  these  are  alicays 
present,  no  one  of  them  is  invariably  so. 

If  an  appeal,  however,  be  made  to  accurate  clinical  ob- 
servation, it  will  probably  be  found  that  from  the  first  till 
the  last  moment  of  fever,  tzco  phenomena  are  constantly 
j)resent — a  derangement  in  the  balance  of  the  circulation^ 
and  of  the  excitability/.  If  the  calibre  of  the  radial  artery,  or 
the  strength  and  velocity  of  its  pulsations  shew  nothing  pre- 
ternatural (which  by  the  bye  will  be  a  fare  occurrence),  yet, 
the  experienced  physician  can  instantly  detect  the  unequal 
distribution  of  the  vital  fluid,  as  well  by  the  torpid  state  of 
the  extreme  vessels  on  the  surface,  and  thoughout  tlie  glan- 
dular system,  as  by  the  turgidity  of  the  primary  trunks.  The 
imperfect  perspiration  and  secretions  will  point  out  the  one  ; 
the  peculiar  febrile  anxiety — hurried  respiration  on  attempt- 
ing to  sit  up  or  move — fulness  of  the  pntcordia,  and  heavi- 
ness about  the  head,  will  clearly  demokistrate  the  other.  In 
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no  one  instance,  daring  a  long  acquaintance  with  fever,  have 
I  failed  to  notice  these  indications  of  a  deranged  balance  of 
the  cu-culatioii. 

The  proofs  of  broken  balance  in  the  excitahU'Uif  are  equally 
manifest.  It  is  now  well  known  how  much  the  functions  of 
the  glandular  system  are  dependant  on  the  nervous.  In  fever, 
the  secretions  are  never  perfectly  natural.  They  are  in  ge- 
neral scanty — sometimes  preternaturally  copious;  but  always 
depraved.  While  this  torpor  or  irregularity  is  going  on  in  the 
glandular  system,  the  nerves  of  sense  shew  plain  marks  of 
inequilibrium  of  excitability.  The  same  degrees  of  light  and 
sound  that  in  heaUh  would  be  pleasing,  will,  in  fever,  be 
either  distracting,  or  incapable  of  making  any  impression  at 
all.  The  stomach  will  be  in  a  state  of  morbid  irritability,  and 
the  intestinal  canal  completely  torpid.  Speaking  generally, 
however,  the  glandular  or  secreting  system  is  irregularly  tor- 
pid— ithe  nervous  or  sentient  system,  irregularly  irritable  and 
debilitated. 

Now  if  we  find  that  the  general  operation  of  the  various 
predisposing  causes  of  feVer,  is  to  disturb  more  or  less,  ac- 
cording to  the  force  and  condition  of  the  subject,  the  balance 
of  the  circulation  and  excitability,  we  advance  one  step  nearer 
to  a  knowledge  of  this  proximate  cause  in  fever,  because  we 
find  in  it  the  same  ratio  si/mptomatiim  as  in  all  the  phlegma- 
sia;, modified  only  by  the  exciting  cause. — For  example  :  one 
man  is  exposed  to  a  rapid  atmospherical  transition,  or  a  cur- 
rent of  cold  air  when  the  body  is  heated ;  another  man  is  ex- 
posed to  the  effluvium  issuing  from  the  body  of  a  typhous 
patient;  a  third  commits  a  great  and  unaccustomed  debauch 
in  spirituous  or  fermented  liquors: — a  fourth  is  overwhelmed 
with  a  series  of  losses  and  misfortunes ;  a  fifth  is  exposed  to 
the  exhalations  arising  from  a  fen ;  while  a  sixth  performs  a 
rapid  and  toilsome  march  under  an  ardent  sun.  These  six 
men  (and  die  list  might  be  far  extended)  will  have  six  different 
kinds  of  fever — all  agreeing,  however,  in  the  two  points  under 
discussion  [a  derangement  of  balance  in  the  circulation  and 
in  the  excitability]  but  each  oflf'ering  peculiar  traits  and  phe- 
nomena, in  consequence  of  the  peculiariti/  of  cause. 

Thus  t\\e  first  patient  will,  in  all  probability,  have  a  fever 
remarkable  for  groat  vascular  action,  or  derangement  of  the 
circulation,  with  a  determination  to  some  internal  organ,  most 
likely  the  lungs,  in  which  determination  or  inilammation  con- 
sists the  chief  danger. 
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The  second  man  will  have  a  fever  at  a  wiiich  longer  intervaf 
from  the  application  of  the  cause,  and  which,  contrary  to  the 
former  case,  will  shew  greater  marks  of  derangement  in  the 
balance  of  the  excitability,  than  of  the  circulation.    In  this 
instance,  the  functions  of  all  the  organs  will  be  more  or  less- 
aftected ;  the  fever  sometimes  running  its  whole  course  with- 
out producing  morbid  alteration  of  structure;  at  other  times,, 
giving  origin  to  congestion  or  inflammation  in  the  brain,  liver, 
stomach,  See.  destroying  the  patient  at  various  and  uncertahi 
stadia  of  the  disease.    To  these  peculiarities  may  be  added 
the  power  of  propagating  itself  by  reproduction  in  other 
sub}ects. 

'  'I'he  third  man  will  have  high  vascular  action,  with  con-' 
siderable  determination  to  the  head,  stomach,  alimentary 
canal,  &c.  or  probably  that  peculiar  affection  denomiiiated 
"  delirium  tremens." 

The  f  'onrlli.  will  have  what  is  called  a  slow  nervous  fever  so 
admirablv  described  bv  Prinole. 

.  The  fifth  will  have  a  fever  differing  from  all  the  preceding, 
inasmuch  as  it  will  shew  great  remissions,,  or  even  intermis-* 
sions,  on  alternate  days,  with  determinations,  if  long  conti- 
nued, to  the  liver  and  spleen. 

The  sixth  man's  fever  will  evince  great  violence  at  the  be- 
ginning, with  little  or  no  remission  ;  and  end  in  a  sudden  de- 
termination to  an  internal  organ — generally  the  liver;  or 
change  into  a  long  and  dangerous  typhoid  type. 

Now  the  only  symptoms  or  circumstances  that  are  iiiva- 
riabli/  present  in  all  these  cases,  are  the  inequilibria  above- 
mentioned  ;  the  other  varieties  appearing  to  depend  ou  the 
difference  of  cause,  and  idiosyncrasy  of  constitution.  Need 
vethen  then  seek  farther  for  a  proximate  cause  of  fever? 

AW  the  causes  then  of  fever,  from  the  most  remote  and 
predisposing,  to  the  most  immediate  and  exciting,  however 
varied  may  be  their  mode  of  action,  tend  constantly  to  one 
jjoiut,  and  directly  or  indirectly  induce  derangement  in  the 
balance  of  the  circulation  and  excitability.  Some  of  diese 
appear  to  produce  their  first  effects  on  the  vascular,  others 
on  the  nervous  system.  Thus  atmospherical  vicissitudes  evi- 
dently give  rise  to  violent  oscillations  of  the  circulation  ;  vet 
these  transitions,  and  still  more  the  oscillations  must  seconda- 
rily affect  the  nervous  system.  Ou  the  other  hand,  human 
and  marsh  effluvia  seem  to  make  their  impression  on  the 
nervous  system,  the  circulation  apparently  becoming  deranged 
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><^Tiseciitively.  Of  the  two  febrliic  causes,  however,  hiiniaii 
contagion  shews  its  cftecls  most  on  the  nervous — marsh  mi- 
asma, on  the  circulating  system.  Debauches  and  excesses 
operate  on  both  systems,  hurrying  the  circulation,  exhausting 
the  excitability,  and  producing  fever,  with  or  without  loctU 
inflammation.  The  depressing  passions,  like  human  and 
•marsh  poison,  seem  also  to  affect  primarili/  the  nervous  sys- 
-tem,  which,  through  every  stage  of  the  fever  bears  the  onu*j 
of  disease.  Excessive  muscular  action  and  an  ardent  sun  so 
much  derange  tlie  circulation  and  the  functions  of  certain  in- 
<enud  organs,  as  to  induce  great  fever  with  deteiniination  to 
ike  biliary  organs  in  particular. 

Tlie  manner  hozo,  and  the  reason  whij  these  various  causes, 
-predisponetit  and  exciting,  act  on  the  human  frame  producijig* 
the  phenomena  of  fever,  are  equally  inscrutable  as  the  man- 
ner hozi'f  and  reason  re'fii/  tartrite  of  antimony  should  have  a 
tendency  to  act  on  the  upper,  and  aloes  on  the  loiver  portion 
of  the  alimentary  canal.  Let  any  person  demonstate  tlie 
modus  operandi  of  these  two  simple  substances,  and  then  I 
shall  engage  to  demonstrate  the  modus  operandi  of  Innnaii 
and  marsli  effluvia.  Tlie  nature  or  essence  of  many  of  these 
causes  themselves,  is  also  totally  beyond  our  comprehension. 
Some  of  fhem  are  even  ideal,  as  the  various  depressing  pas- 
sions. See.  Yet  we  must  not  cease  to  investigate  the  ej/ects 
though  we  are  ignorant  of  the  nature  and  mode  of  action  oi' 
the  onuses. 

We  shall  now  select  one  cause,  and  trace  its  operations  on 
the  human  frame,  as  a  sufficient  specimen  and  explanation  of 
the  ratio  symptomatum  in  all.  The  varieties  and  peculiarities 
from  this  specimen  being,  as  I  have  stated  before,  ascribable 
to  variety  of  cause  and  peculiarity  of  constitution. 

A  man  after  exposure  to  the  miasmata  of  marshes,  begins 
to  exhibit  symptoms  of  diminished  energy  in  the  nervous  svs- 
tera,  evinced  by  the  various  feelings  and  phenomena  which 
usher  in  Uie  cold  stage  of  fever. 

The  power  of  the  heart  and  arteries  appears  evidently  to  bo 
weakened,  the  consequence  of  which  is  an  inability  to  propel 
the  hlood  to  the  surface  and  throughout  the  sccret(jry  organs; 
and  from  the  diminished  excitability  of  the  system,  we  observe 
a  quiescence  of  the  capillaries,  and  a  shrinking  and  col<ines« 
of  all  external  parts,  without  the  intervenlion  or  ncccssilv  of 
spasm.  In  this  state  it  follows,  of  course,  and  is  allowed 
by  all,  that  the  great  volume  of  blood  is  routined  to  the  heart, 
and  large  internal  trunks  of  vessels.    But  this  appears  an 
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inade(^uate  explanation  of  Ihc  swelling,  tension,  oppression, 
and  even  pain  about  the  hypochondria,  as  well  ys  of  many 
other  of  the  symptoms  attendant  on  the  cold  stage  of  fevef 
in  particular.  If  during  the  latter,  I  place  liiy  hand  ou  t|ie 
radial  artery  and  endeavour  to  estimate  its  calibre,  and  the 
quantum  of  blood  transmitted  through  it  in  a  given  tiine, 
compared  with  what  takes  place  in  the  hot  stage>  or  e*en  in 
health,  I  shall  conclude  that  the  artery  is  not  then  above  one- 
third  the  size,  nor  the  quantity  of  blood  passing  through  it, 
more  in  proportion.  Siich  being  the  case,  it  is  difficlilt  to. 
conceive  how  the  whole  mass  of  blood  can  be  in  actiibl  cir- 
culation at  this  time.  Besides,  therefore,  the  confineinent  of 
a  large  share  of  it  to  the  heart  and  large  vessels,  where  its  ilio- 
tions  must  be  slow,  I  venture  to  affirm  that  another  consider- 
able portion  of  it  is  arrested,  as  it  were,  and  accumulated  in 
certain  situations,  ^vhere  it  remains,  jn  o  tempore,  out  of  the 
course  of  actual  circulation.  This  congestion  or  comj)lete 
quiescence,  takes  place  in  the  portal  circle,  where  the  blood 
is,  at  all  times,  languid  in  its  current,  there  being  only  a  slight 
•vis  a  tergo,  and  but  little  muscular  propulsion.  The  conse- 
quence of  this  must  be,  that  not  only  the  liver  and  the  various 
branches  of  the  vena  portarum,  will  become  turgid,  but  also 
the  spleen,  (which  returns  its  blood  to  the  heart  through  this 
channel)  the  stomach,  pancreas,  and  intestines,  will  partici- 
pate in  this  turgescence. 

If  it  be  asked  why  the  blood  should  cease  to  circulate  in 
these  parts  during  the  cold  stage  of  fever,  sooner  than  in 
others;  1  answer  that  the  portal  is  the  only  circle  or  set  of 
vessels  in  the  sanguiferous  system,  orig'uiatvig  and  tunnitidr 
ting  in  capillary  tubes,  or  inosculations  with  other  vessels. — 
They  begin  by  the  minutest  threads  from  the  stomach,  spleen, 
pancreas,  and  intestines  ;  these  enlai  ge  as  they  approach  the 
liver  ;  there  they  diverge,  and  finally  dwindle  again  into  tlie 
same  diminution  with  which  they  commenced.    All  other 
veins  dilate  as  they  approximate  to  the  heart,  thereby  afford- 
ing more  and  more  facility  to  the  return  of  the  blood,  which 
is  in  most  places  assisted  by  the  action  of  cifcumjacent 
muscles.    The  temporary  quiescence  or  torpor,  then,  of  the 
extreme  branches  of  the  vena  portiE  in  the  liver,  from  syn>pa- 
thy  with  the  extreme  vessels  on  the  surface  (afterwards  elu- 
cidated, and  I  hope  satisfactorily  proved)  must  comjiletely 
check  and  arrest  the  reflux  of  blood  from  the  whole  of  the 
viscera  above-mentioned.    This  state  of  thingS;  at  once  ex- 
plains the  tension,  elevation,  pain,  A\eight,  and  anxiety  jibput 
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the  piiecoi(lia.  It  ShewS  wliy  Uie  biliary  and  p:iiK  rcalic  secre- 
tions iire  in  coniiiion  wifli,  ami  slill  more  particularly  tliaii 
otlicrsj  entirely  elietked  lor  the  time,  w  liile  the  gratUial  itecu- 
riiuliitiou  and  temporary  abslractioii,  as  it  Werej  of  so  great  a 
proportion  of  the  vital  fluid  from  t\ctual  circidalion,  will  rea- 
dily aecdunt  for  most,  if  not  all  the  phenomena  of  the  cold 
3tage>  mhny  of  which  were  inexplicable  on  other  principles: 
J  t  appears  to  me,  indeed,  that  this  tcmporai  i/  arrest  of  so  much 
blood  in  the  liver  alid  portal  circle  (including  the  spleen)  is 
one  of  the  most  admirable  of  niltnre's  expedients  to  obviate 
more  dangerous  cfl'ects.  When  the  balance  of  the  circulillioii 
is  broken^  and  the  blood  is  determined  froin  the  surface  upon 
the  internal  parts^  were  it  all  to  accumulate  in  the  large 
vessels  about  the  heart,  and  in  the  lungs,  immediate  death 
would  be  the  consequence ;  but  the  local  abstraction  of  so 
large  a  proportion  of  it,  from  actnal  circitlutioii,  by  its  quie- 
sclence  in  the  circle  above-mentioned  (where  plethora  is  not  so 
irhmediately  detrimental)  preserves  the  heart  and  km'gs  froni 
being  dverpowered  and  suti'ocated,  till  reaction  restores  the 
equilibrium  between  the  surface  and  the  interior.  From  this 
view  of  the  affair,  the  utility  of  the  spleen^  as  an  organ  of 
preservation,  is  no  longer  doubtful.*  But  this  accumulation 
of  blood  in  the  portal  circle  and  \dscei  a,  must,  of  necessity j, 
jnoduce  a  conespohding  pifcthora  in  the  branches  of  the 
cailiac  and  mesenteric  arteries  leading  to  them;  and  since  such 
large  and  iniportant  exits  for  the  blood  from  the  descending 
acirta,  are,  as  it  were  blocked  up,  a  greater  share  of  the  cii- 
culating  mass  w  ill  be  thrown  in  consequence  through  the  ca- 
rotids and  vertebrals  on  the  brain,  occasioning  or  incrcasin<; 
tlie  head-ache  and  congestion  in  that  organ.  'J  his,  and  thp 
congestion  in  the  lungs,  however,  \vill  be  principally  caused 
by  the  difficulty,  indeed  the  inabiHty  of  the  heart  to  |)ropt4 
the  blood  froin  the  ventricles  as  fast  as  it  returns  to  the  auricles 
from  the  brain  and  lungs;  hence  the  venous  turgescence  in 
both  these  organs,  occasioning  the  head-ache,  stupor,  labo- 
ri6us  resiriration,  and  febrile  anxietyiatlendant  on  the  collapse 
or  cold  stage. 

The  effects  of  sympathy  are  likewise  to  be  taken  into  con- 
sideration. I  have  mentioned  that  which  exists  between  the 
i-'Xtreme  vessels  oti  the  surface,  atid  those  of  the  ven;i  porUe. 
Hie  lungs  too  will  sympathise  with  the  skin,  \\  hile  the  sto- 
mach and  the  liver  will  sympathise  with  the  brain,  and  vkcvcnn. 


*  Vide  Dr.  Ariiialrong's  query  5  lissiiy  on  Typlius,  j).  78. 
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This  state  of  things,  however,  lasts  not  long.  Reaction  at 
length  takes  place.  Whether  it  be  from  "  the  stimulus  of 
the  blood  itself"-^ — from  that  of  the  "  retained  secretions"— 
from  "  accumulated  excitability"— from  the  "  vis  medicatrix 
naturaj'' — or  from  all  combined,  we  need  not  stop  to  enquire, 
(because  final  causes  can  never  be  discovered,  and  because 
M'e  are  rather  tracing  the  quo  than  the  quomodo  in  fever)  but 
so  it  is,  that  the  brain,  the  heart,  and  the  arteries  re-acquire 
vigour — the  two  last  driving  the  blood  to  the  surface,  with 
great  increase  of  heat,  and  a  more  rapid  circulation  of  the 
vital  fluid,  all  of  which,  nevertheless,  does  not  appear  to  come 
into  motion,  till  the  sweating  stage.  For  this  preternatural 
lieat  or  febrile  stricture  seems  to  have  the  same  effect,  for  a 
time,  as  the  previous  coldness  or  collapse,  in  preventing  per- 
spiration externally,  and  secretion  internally;  since  we  iind 
the  load  and  uneasiness  at  the  precordia  and  epigastrium 
continue  till  the  extreme  vessels  on  the  surface  relax,  and  a 
s%veat  breaks  out,  when  a  simultoneous  relaxation  in  the 
extreme  vessels  of  the  liver,  lungs,  &.c.  allows  the  blood  to 
pass  on  freely  to  the  heart,  and  the  various  secretions  to  flow, 
relieving  the  internal  congestions.  This  last  effect  so  much 
accelerated  by  the  cold  affusion,  in  the  hot  stage  of  fever, 
seems  to  have  escaped  the  notice  of  Currie  and  Clutterbuck. 

As  the  headaclie  of  the  cold  stage,  from  venous  plethora, 
is  coutiuueH  in  the  hot,  from  arterial  distention  (with  a  cor- 
responding difference  in  sensation,  as  noticed  by  Fordyce)  so 
the  nausea  and  sickness  at  stomach,  arising  apparently  in  the 
cold  fit  from  sympathy  with  the  brain  and  liver,  perhaps  the 
skin,  is  continued  in  the  hot,  from  the  same  causes  (these 
organs  being  still  affected,  though  in  a  somewhat  different 
manner)  and  tl^e  vomiting  is  often  brought  on  and  kept  up^ 
by  the  sudden  augmentation  of  gastric,  biliary,  and  other  se- 
cretions of  a  depraved  quality,  which  are  poured  otit  towards 
the  conjmencement  of  the  sweating  stage,  particidarly  in  hot 
clinnites,  and  in  the  hot  seasons  of  temperate  climates.  Ju 
general,  however,  the  irritability  of  the  stomach  subsides 
j)(iri  pasnH,  as  perspiration  and  secretion  commence,  w  ilh 
relief  to  llie  bniin,  kuig*,  liver,  Jk.o. 

If,  as  some  suppose,  the  cold  be  the  cause  of  the  succeed- 
ing hot  stage,  so  in  the  latter,  the  violence  of  the  re-aclion, 
or  rather  over-action  of  the  sanguiferous  system,  with  the 
nu>rbidly  increased  excitement  of  the  nervoiK  system ;  must 
predisposi-  lo  a  rcpcliliim  of  the  fits,  i'wm  the  hubicqueiit 
atony  pioduced  tliLicby,.     If  ilicie  be  btusoiial  entigy 
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enough  to  enable  the  heart  and  the  arteries  to  clear  the  viscera 
and  brain  of  the  load  of  blood  widi  which  they  were  oppessedi^ 
and  toset  die  secreting  organs  in  action,  then  an  i»tefmmw)ii 
takes  place;  but  if  these  circumstances  be  incomplete,  ai  re- 
tuissiou  only.    In  what  is  called  continued  fever,  it  appesws; 
from  the  affection  of  the  head,  the  load  on  the  precordia,  the 
conlined  pulse,  the  dry,  hot,  and  constricted  skin,  with  ai 
corresponding  diminished  biliary  secretion,  and  costive  bowels, 
tliat  the  constitution  is  called  upon  for  almost  constant,  or 
at  least  frequently  reiterated  exertions  to  relieve  the  internal 
congestions,  and  restore  the  secretions  ^»nd  excretions,  marked 
by  more  or  less  of  diurnal  remission  and  evening  exacerbation, 
till  it  either  becomes  habituated  to  the  original  cause,  and 
restores  the  balance  of  the  circulation  and  excitability,  or 
sinks,  unequal  to  the  task,  most  commonly  with  the  destrucv 
tion  (from  inflammation  or  sanguineous  determination)  of  air 
organ  essential  to  life.    Dissection  has  so  repeatedly  detected 
the  existence  of  these  inflammations,  congestions,  and  effu-r 
sions,  in  all  fevers  of  violence,  tliat  it  is  not  necessary  here  to 
quote  any  passages  from  practical  authors  on  the  subject. — • 
But  it  may  be  remarked,  eu  passant,  that  no  one  organ,  not 
even  the  brahi,  is  so  invariably  the  seat  of  lesion  as  to  enable 
us  to  build  any  theory  on  the  subject,  and  hence  Dr.  Clutter- 
buck  has  over-shot  the  mark  by  confining  the  cause  of  fever 
widiui  the  cranial  parietes. 

We  now  come  to  try  the  above  theory  by  a  direct  applica- 
tion of  its  principles  to  practice,  the  grand  and  only  legitimate 
criterion  of  its  truth.  If  we  can  shew  that  it  is  consonant 
with,  and  elucidates  the  operation  of  those  remedial  measures 
which  either  ancient  or  modern  experience  has  enjployed 
in  fever,  it  is  no  trifling  corroboration  of  its  solid  foundation. 
And,  even  if  it  jxiints  to  tlie  most  s\icce.ssful  plans  of  treat, 
luent  which  modern  investigation  has  devised,  it  must  be 
allowed  to  be  a  useful,  though  peHiaps  only  a  visionary 
theory. 

It  will  not  be  necessary,  however,  to  examine  the  whole 
farrago  of  remedies  which  ignorance,  superstition,  or  preju- 
dice had,  at  various  periods,  introduced  for  the  treatment  of 
f«ver;  it  will  be  sufficient  to  notice  those  which  have  stood 
llie  test  of  time.  . 

1st — Ven;csec:tion. 

Bloodletting  is  as  ancient  as  the  wars  of  Troy,  and  the 
practice  of  Podaliriiis.    If  1 1 ippocratcs  neglected  it,  Areteus, 
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Cel.siis,  a.i)d  Galeu  made  ample  use  of  this  importajit  measure. 
It  is  t,ru,e,  that  oveu  in  our  own  tiujes,  the  dogmas  of  the 
sciio.ols  liad  neurly  proscribed  for  a  w^iiUe,  what  nature  aiid 
oJbi^ervaUyo  hud  pointed  out  fioni  tlic  eailiast  daw  n  of  piedi- 
Qifte  to  .tiie  preaent  time,  in  every  climate  from  the  banks  of 
tlu:  Hcajnaiidcr  to  the  vales  of  Otaheite. 

The  bounding  pulse,  the  fever-Hushed  cheek,  the  throb- 
l)ing  temples,  and  adiing  head^  must  indeed  Jiave  vindicated 
the  propj  iety  of  blood-letting  in  every  sera,  and  in  every  mind 
iu>t  \var4)ed  by  the  .bias  of  some  fashionable  doctrine. 

In  iJiese  .scrutinizing  days  of  investigation  and  experiment, 
the  hvicet  has  dispelled  the  mists  .of  prejudice,  the  phantoms 
<>f  debility  and  putrescency,  with  the  delusions  of  the  Brimo- 
nian  school ;  and  bleeding  isjustly  regarded  as  the  paramount 
reinedy,  not  only  in  symptomatic,  b,ut  in  all  the  more  violent 
and  fatal  idiopathic  fevers.     :.'r,j  .< 

The  consonance  of  this  measure  with  the  principles  I  havei 
laid  down,  is  so  evident  as  scarcely  to  need  comment.  When 
the  balance  of  the  circulation  is  broken,  and  determinations 
take  place  to  one  or  more  organs,  the  most  effectual  means 
Sif  restoring  the  balance,  and  of  relieving  these  organs  or 
parts  from  their  overplus  of  blood,  will  be  found  either  in 
iqcvA  or  general  abstraction  of  the  vital  fluid,  it  is  not  from 
there  being  /ess  than  usual  of  blood,  in  some  parts,  but  front 
there  being  too  much  in  others,  that  the  danger  consists,  and 
that  Ave  are  called  upon  to  reduce  tlie  whole  mass  below  par. 
^Nature  herself  invariably  points  out  this  indication,  and  in 
.perhaps  a  majority  of  instances,  fulfils  it  in  her  own  w  ay. — 
'Jims  we  find  that  every  paroxysm  of  fever  is  terminated  by 
some  evacuation  from  the  system,  whether  by  perspiration, 
.urine,  increased  secretions,  or  some  local  haemorrhage.  In 
what  is  called  continued  fever,  the  nocturnal  exacerbations 
are  terminated  in  the  morning  by  some  slight  modifications  of 
the  foregoing  evacuations:  and  in  all  fevers  and  all  stages  of 
fever,  nature  effects  depletion  by  jueventing  repletion ;  and 
hence  that  invariable  attendant  on  fever  anorexia  is  one  of 
tlie  wisest  and  most  sajulary  measures  which  nature  can  put 
in  force  to  finally  overcome  the  disease;  though  she  is  too 
frequently  battled  in  her  attempts  by  the  officious  interference 
of  the  cook,  the  nurse,  or  perhaps  the  medical  prescriber. 

I  shall  now  make  a  few  remarks  on  the  most  judicious  man- 
ner of  employing  this  remedy  in  fever;  for  on  this,  in  a  great 
measure,  depends  its  success;  and  to  the  contrary,  1  believe 
iuav  be  attributed  not  onlv  its  failure  but  its  disgrace. 
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lu  the  first  place,  the  time  for  bloodletting  in  fever  should 
he  an  object  of  great  attention.  It  slioiild  not  only  be  earli/ 
in  respect  to  the  accession  of  the  fever,  but  the  acme  of  the 
parcxysm,  or  the  height  of  the  exacerbation  should  be  se- 
lected as  the  proper  periods,  for  making  the  abstraction.  At 
these  times  the  evacuation  will  produce  an  alleviation  of 
symptoms,  aud  often  a  solution  of  the  paroxysm  or  exacer- 
bation; whereas  if  taken  during  the  remission  of  the  fever, 
when  the  system  is,  as  it  were,  in  a  state  of  collapse,  tleli- 
quium  animi  is  often  the  consequence,  followed  by  a  train  of 
nervous  symptoms  and  debility  that  are  charged  on  the 
mmsiire,  when  they  ought  to  be  placed  to  the  account  of  the 
iJl-judged  period  of  its  application. 

The  manner  in  which  blood  is  drawn  ought  not  to  be  neg- 
lected. When  any  strong  determination  to  the  head,  or 
other  organ  exists,  the  vascular  system  so  accommodates 
its2lf  to  the  loss  of  blood  from  a  ilireadij  stream  that  little 
or  no  relief  is  obtained  for  the  suifering  viscus,  while  the 
general  strength  is  unnecessarily  reduced  by  the  quantum  lost. 

Although  we  are  to  be  much  less  guided  by  the  appear- 
ance of  the  blood  drawn,  than  by  the  order  and  violence  of 
the  symptoms  ;  yet  as  a  certain  coat  or  crust  of  fibrine  very 
generally,  though  not  invariably,  covers  the  coagulum  when 
there  is  any  local  inflammation  going  on,  we  should  attend 
to  those  circumstances  in  the  abstraction  that  are  favourable 
to  the  developement  of  this  criterion.  Thus  the  stream  of 
blood  should  be  free  and  of  a  good  size  ;  and  it  should  be 
received  into  the  centre,  not  impinged  against  the  side  of,  a 
narrow  and  rather  deep  bason,  with  a  polished  internal  sur- 
face. If  the  reverse  of  these  directions  be  observed,  as  is 
too  often  the  case,  the  blood  will  not  exhibit  any  inflamma- 
-tory  buft',  though  inflammation  be  actually  present  at  the 
time.* 

As  in  fevers,  as  well  as  some  inflammations,  it  is  not  so 
imich  the  general  plethora  of  the  vascular  system,  as  the 
broken  balance  of  the  circulation  that  is  to  be  corrected,  so 
local  abstractions  of  blood  from  the  vicinity  of  those  parts 
where  the  congestion  or  determination  exists,  are  often  of 
more  importance  than  general  bloodletting. 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that,  whether  from  the  prejudices  of 
the  patient  or  the  inattention  of  the  practitioner,  the  seat  of 


*  Viile  Ihc  incstiiniililc  work  of  Dr.  Armstrong  on  Typhus.  Also  l)r,  Dick- 
■wn's  writings  on  Tnniiciil  I'evcr. 
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the  determinations  in  fever  is  rarely  ascertained  and  relieved 
by  topical  bleedings.  The  violent  head-ache,  indeed,  and 
arterial  pulsation  at  the  temples,  frequently  draw  the  prac- 
titioner's attention  to  that  part,  and  leeches  are  accordingly 
applied ;  but  the  epigastric  region,  where  there  is  always 
more  or  less  fulness,  and  to  which  the  vital  fluid  seems  in 
most  fevers  to  gravitate,  is  too  much  neglected.  Leeches  or 
scarifications  should  long  precede  the  necessity  for  blisters  in 
these  parts. 

3nd. — PURGATIVES. 

The  ancient  Physicians  had  a  very  limited  range,  and  a 
very  rough  list  of  purgative  medicines.  They  made,  however, 
a  considerable  use  of  them.  Of  late  they  were  almost  neg- 
lected by  Cullen,  and  proscribed  by  Brown  in  the  fevers  of 
this  country,  unaccompanied  with  topical  inflammation.  Dr. 
Hamilton  and  the  greater  number  of  modern  practitioners 
employ  purgatives  freely,  without  fear  of  that  far  famed, 
and  much  dreaded  debility.  The  principle  on  which  these 
act,  in  fever,  is  by  no  means  generally  understood  ;  and  the 
practice  itself  is  frequently  inefficient  from  this  cause.  Even 
Dr.  Hamilton  seems  to  attribute  most  of  the  good  eflfects  of 
purgatives  in  fever  to  the  removal  of  irritating  fecal  remains. 
But  if  this  were  the  case,  the  glysters  of  Cullen  would  have 
answered  the  same  end,  which,  however,  they  did  not.  The 
removal  of  accumulations,  from  the  small  intestines  par- 
ticularly, gives  a  more  free  descent  to  the  blood  through 
the  abdominal  aorta  and  its  branches,  and  thus  mechanically 
assists  in  the  restoration  of  balance  ;  the  increased  secretion 
from  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  alimentary  canal,  must 
also  powerfully  deplete  the  cteliac  vascular  system ;  but  a 
very  salutary  modus  operandi  of  purgatives  in  fever,  has,  I 
believe,  escaped  the  notice  of  Physicians,  although  I  con- 
ceive it  to  be  an  important  one  ;  I  mean  the  change  iVom 
torpor  of  the  intestines  to  a  brisk  peristaltic  motion,  wherebv 
the  blood  which  has  been  shewn  to  accumulate,  and  as  it 
were  stagnate,  in  the  portal  circle,  is  propelled  forward,  and 
the  biliary  secretion  increased.  Another  salutary  efiect  is 
produced  by  the  sympathetic  influence  which  the  internal 
surface  of  the  alimentary  canal  exerts  on  the  cutaneous  .sui-- 
face  of  the  body;  for  although  drastic  purging  will  check  pro- 
fuse perspiration,  yet  where  torpor  pervades  both  the  inter- 
nal and  external  surfaces  of  the  body,  a^  restoration  of  the 
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functions  of  the  former  contributes  to  the  same  event  in  the 
latter;  a  fact,  of  which  any  one  may  convince  himself  at  the 
bed-side  of  sickness  by  an  attention  to  the  circumstances 
under  consideration. 

When  therefore  the  peristaltic  motion,  the  gastric,  and  in- 
testinal secretions  are  roused  by  purgatives,  the  head  which, 
from  the  peculiarity  of  its  circulation,  must  suft'er  sangui- 
neous congestion,  is  almost  immediately  relieved  by  the 
change  of  balance,  thereby  induced.  From  these  consider- 
ations it  will  not  appear  a  matter  of  indifference,  what  pur- 
gative medicine  we  use.  Experience  has  taught  us  that  some 
(for  instance  castor  oil),  do  little  more  than  clear  the  intesti- 
nal canal  of  what  already  exists  there ;  that  others  (for  in- 
stance the  neutral  salts,  jalap,  &c.)  produce  copious  watery 
secretions  into  the  alimentary  tube,  during  their  operation  ; — 
and  that  others  still  (for  instance  the  subrnuriate  of  quick- 
silver), besides  acting  as  a  common  purgative,  increase  par- 
ticular secretions,  as  of  the  bile,  and  carry  them  off,  whether 
in  a  healthy  or  morbid  state. 

From  the  importance  of  the  hepatic  function  in  the  animal 
economy,  and  bad  effects  which  result  from  any  derangement 
or  obstruction  of  it  in  febrile  commotion,  it  is  evident,  and 
experience  proves  it,  that  into  the  combination  of  purgative 
medicines  in  fever,  those  of  a  cholagogue  power  should 
almost  always  enter.  Hence  it  has  been  found  both  in  this 
and  other  countries,  that  powdered  jalap  and  subrnuriate  of 
quicksilver  formed  a  composition  most  admirably  adapted  to 
the  purposes  above-mentioned,  as  may  be  seen  in  the  writings 
of  Rush,  Jackson,  Hamilton,  Armstrong,  Dickson,  &c. 

Hence  also,  we  see  how  purging,  by  rousing  the  torpid 
circulation  and  excitability  of  the  abdominal  viscera,  deter- 
mining the  blood  through  the  various  branches  of  the  aorta 
which  were  before  choaked  up,  and  thereby  removing  the 
congestion  in  the  head,  restores  strength,  by  relieving  the 
sensorium,  instead  of  adding  to  the  pre-existcnt  debility,  as 
■Has  dreaded  by  the  Brunoniaus  and  Ciillenians,  and  which 
dread  still  fetters  the  hands  of  numerous  practitioners  even 
in  this  country.  The  operation  of  purgatives  then,  is  perfect- 
ly consonant  with,  and  elucidates  the  fundamental  piinciple, 
to  be  kept  in  view  in  fover^«  rentorafioii  of  equilibrium  in 
the  balance  of  the  circulation  and  excitabiliti/."* 


*  Vide  Dr.  f)i(  U«(iii"^  iiiliiiirabic  ijapiTs  in  various  numbt'is  of  llic  Kiliiibureb 
Mcdkiil  ami  Jiurgiciil  Joui  iiul 
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Sr'd.— COLD  AND  TEPID  AFFUSION. 

The  operation  of  these  apparently  difFereht  measures,  in 
mitigating  or  even  arresting  fever,  is  in  perfect  consonance 
with  the  principle  laid  down. 

Leaving  out  the  etfect  of  sensation  on  the  nervous  system^ 
during  the  aft'usion  of  cold  water  on  the  febrile  surface  of  a 
patient,  it  is  evident  that  the  violence  of  reaction. (at  which 
time  alone  it  ought  to  be  applied),  is  mitigated  by  the  cold, 
while  the  febrile  irritation  of  a  strictured  surface  is  taken  off. 

That  these  objects  tend  to  a  restoration  of  balance  in  the 
circulation  and  excitability,  need  not  to  be  insisted  on;  the 
other  effect  of  cold  affusion,  namely  a  subsequent  perspira- 
tion, will  also  be  found  to  have  a  similar  tendency. 

The  effect  of  tepid  affusion  during  reaction,  or  the  hot 
stage  of  fever,  is  precisely  analogous  to  that  of  the  cold, 
only  less  forcible  in  degree ;  for  it  must  be  remembered  that 
the  tepid  bath  is,  or  ought  to  be  of  a  much  lower  tempera- 
ture than  the  surface  of  the  body,  when  applied  in  the  hot 
stages  of  fever,  and  consequently  acts  in  reality  as  a  cold 
bath,  only  in  a  much  more  gentle  manner. 

When  it  is  applied  in  the  cold  stage  of  fever,  its  operation 
in  drawing  the  blood  to  the  periphery,  and  thus  restoring  the 
balance  of  the  circulation,  is  direct  and  obvious  ;  while  in 
restoring  sensibiHty  to  the  torpid  skin,  the  balance  of  excita- 
bility is,  of  course,  equipoised.  The  action  of  cool  air  in 
fevers  is  easily  explicable  on  the  same  principles. 

4th.  MERCURY. 

Various  have  been  the  disputes  respecting  the  operation  of 
mercliry  on  the  human  system.  A  stimulant  property  has 
been  very  generally  attributed  to  this  mineral,  apparently 
from  its  quickening  the  vascular  action,  and  "  exciting  an 
artificial  fever."*  Hence,"  says  the  Enquirer  [loco  citato'], 
"  its  efficacy  in  remittent  and  continued  fevers  is  veiy  equi- 
"  vocal.    At  the  commencement  of  those  diseases  1  believe 

that  it  does  mischief,  if  exhibited  in  any  form  to  exert  its 
"  power  on  the  salivary  glands  alone"  It  would  be  difficult 
to  select  a  passage  in  any  medical  work  which  contains  so 
much  error  and  so  much  want  of  knowledge,  in  so  small  a 
space,  as  the  above  paragraph.  In  the  first  place,  those  who 
condemn  the  use  of  mercury  most,  condemn  it  on  this  prin- 


*  Ed.  Jouinal,  vol.  vi.  \u  181. 
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ciplc,  lliat  In  some  very  (.-oiicentvatcd  forms  of  inflammathry 
fever,  as  llie  ciuleniic  of  the  West  Jiidiei,  it  cannot  be 
biouglit  to  exert  its  iiiUnence  on  the  system  ih  time,'  and 
therefore  there  is  danger  in  trusting  to  its  operation.  Mr. 
Sheppard,  of  Witney,  one  of  the  ablest  of  the  anti-mercurial 
party,  expresses  himself  thus  : — "  The  co-existence  of  febrile 
and  mercurial  action  is  ^feherally  adiiiitted  to  be  imcompati- 
ble ;  if  therefore  the  action  couid  be  superinduced  in  violent 
fever,  ue  should  be  possessed  of  an  invaluable  relnedy." — • 
Ed.  Jonrndi,  October,  1817. 

In  the  second  place,  who  ever  saw  mercury  affect  the  sali- 
vary glands  alone?-  Narrow  iiideed  is  that  view  of  the  mer- 
curial action  which  stdps  shclrtat  its  quickening  the  pulse,  and 
"  exciting  an  artificial  feVer."  The  fact  is,  that  ptyalism  is 
merely  a  symptom  that  the  salivary  glands  are  affected,  iu 
common  with  every  other  glandj  and  every  secreting  and 
Excreting  vessel  in  the  system.  Thus  flood-gates  are  opened 
iri  all  directions,  and  every  part  of  the  human  fabric  expe- 
rieticbs  a  rapid  diminution — in  short,  mercury  is  n^ver  more 
an  evaeuant  than  when  it  produces  ptyalism.  This  general 
depletion  is  still  farther  increased  by  the  ptyalism  preventing 
any  supply  of  nutriment  which  the  patient  or  friends  might 
wish  to  introduce. 

1  am  ready  to  grant,  indeed,  that  in  certain  high  grades  of 
the  westerti  endemic,  or  yellow  fever,  w'e  cannot  briiig  on  this 
much  desired  effect  of  mercury;  and  why  ?  Let  Mr.  Shep- 
pard himself  answer  the  questibn.  "  From  the  experi«5nce 
"of  many  years  within  the  tropicSj"  says  this  judicious  ob- 
server, "  I  am  disposed  to  coincidie  with  those  who  believe 
*'  that  the  di.^ease,  in  the  highest  degree  of  concentration,  is 
*'  irre)nediahle  by  any  known  means  in  medicine ;  for  I  have 

remarked,  in  this  extreme  case,  that  whatever  plan  of  cure 
*'  may  be  adopted,  the  rate  of  mortality  remained  unaffected 
*'  by  variety  of  treatment."  Loc()  citiilo.  Now  if  mercury 
fails  in  these  cases,  so  does  depletion  ;  but  1  most  solemnly 
|)rotest  against  the  inference  that,  because  pyrexia  ceases  wheU 
ptyalism  appears,  the  latter  is  nieiely  an  effect  or  consequence 
of  the  former. 

In  the  inflammatory  forms  of  W^est  India  fevei-s  where  he- 
Jwitic  tohgestions  are  comparatively  rare,  I  conceive  that  de- 
pletion alone  is  the  best  mode  of  treatment ;  but  to  draw  a 
sweeping  conclusion  from  this  circumstance  that  mercury  is 
totally  useless,  if  not  injurious,  in  ail  febrile  .stat«^s  of  the 
system,  and  hi  all  i.limalcs,  i.s  nio.st  rriuntniis  iu  principle, 
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and  injurious  in  practice.  The  ensuing  pages  of  this  essay 
■will  afford  ample  illustrations  of  the  febrifuge  powers  of 
mercury;  while  its  modus  agendi,  as  an  equalizer  of  the  cir- 
culation and  excitability,  will  be  found  to  be  in  exact  conso- 
nance with  the  principles  here  laid  down. 

5th.  EMETICS. 

The  gastric  irritability  which  accompanies  most  fevers  might 
have  led  to  the  suspicion  that  nature  aimed  at  relief  by  un- 
loading the  stomach,  and  hence  the  early  use  of  emetics. — 
lliey  are  now  much  less  frequently  employed ;  though  it  is 
certain  that  they  produce  other  salutary  effects  beyond  the 
mere  evacuation  of  the  stomach.  They  determine  to  the 
surface,  in  common  with  diaphoretics,  and  produce  a  relax- 
ation there,  which  generally  ends  in  perspiration.  Their 
utility  therefore,  in  certain  states  and  kinds  of  fever,  is  un- 
questionable, and  consonant  too  with  the  principle  which  I 
have  endeavoured  to  establish ;  but  their  violence,  in  certain 
fevers  and  climates  where  unusual  irritability  of  stomach  too 
often  prevails,  has  brought  them  much  into  disuse,  even  in 
opposite  circumstances.  The  debility  also  w  hich  they  induce 
gave  the  Brunonians  a  dislike  to  their  employment. 

6th. — DIArHORETlCS. 

These  have  a  close  affinity  to  the  last-mentioned  remedies, 
but  are  of  a  milder  operation.  In  all  fevers  of  a  marked 
periodical  type,  there  is  such  an  evident  remission  or  solu- 
tion of  the  paroxysm  in  the  sweating  stage,  that  Physicians 
must  have  very  early  endeavoured  to  imitate  this  salutary 
process  of  nature  by  artificial  means.  This,  however,  has 
often  led  to  disastrous  results ;  for  observing  that  heated 
rooms,  multiplicity  of  clothing,  warm  liquors,  &c.  induced 
perspiration  in  health,  the  same  means  were  resorted  to  in 
disease,  and  too  often  w  ith  the  most  pernicious  consequences. 
They  knew  not  till  lately,  that  the  strictured  surface  of  a 
febrile  patient  will  seldom  relax  into  a  perspirable  state,  till 
its  temperature  is  reduced  below  the  fever  heat,  and  conse- 
quently when  they  failed  in  their  object,  they  did  much  mis- 
chief, and  when  they  succeeded  m  forcing  out  a  perspiration, 
the  temporary  relief  obtained,  by  no  means  counterbalanced 
the  previous  increase  of  febrile  excitement. 

IS  ow  that  the  principles  which  govern  the  perspiratory 
process  r.rc  bettor  uiulcrstood,  the  long  and  endless  farrago 
of  sweating  medicines  is  reduced  to  a  lew  neutral  salts,  us 
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the  citrate  of  potash,  or  acetate  of  ammonia,  accompanied 
occasionally  with  small  doses  of  antimony.  Tiiese,  with  cool 
diluent  drinks,  are  the  only  safe  or  salutary  diaphoretics  in 
fever;  and  probably  act  on  the  surl^ce  from  its  sympathy 
with  the  stomach. 

It  is  needless  to  state  that  the  operation  of  this  class  of 
remedies  is  in  perfect  consonance  with  the  principles  I  have 
endeavoured  to  maintain. 

7th. — TONICS  AND  STIMULANTS,  INCLUDING  BARK, 
WINE,  OPIUM,  &C. 

It  may  seem  a  little  strange,  diat  the  niost  diametrically 
opposite  plans  have  succeeded  in  fever,  and  been  lauded  to 
the  skies  by  their  supporters  as  infallible.  Hence  many  have 
supposed  that  were  fevers  left  entirely  in  the  hands  of  nature, 
as  many  would  recover  as  under  the  most  skilful  treatment. 

Whatever  truUi  there  may  be  in  this,  it  is  not  equally  correct 
that  nearly  the  same  proportion  recover  under  all  kinds  of 
treatment.  There  is  very  little  doubt  but  that  under  judicious 
modern  measures,  not  only  a  greater  proportion  recover  from 
the  graver  types  of  fever,  but  a  vast  number  of  fevers  are 
prevented  from  assuming  the  more  dangerous  forms. 

Neither  need  it  be  wondered  at,  that  both  stimulants  and 
sedatives  should  occasionally  prove  useful  in  fever.  We  have 
eeen  that  when  the  excitability  and  vascular  action  are  too 
great  in  one  part  of  the  system,  they  are  deficient  in  others ; 
hence  the  diffusive  stimuli  have  the  effect  of  rousing  the  torpid 
parts  into  action,  but  too  often  at  the  expence  of  the  over- 
excited organs ;  and  this  has  been  the  distinguishing  feature 
of  the  Brunonian  practice.  Tonics  and  stimulants  were  also 
frequently  necessary  in  the  idtimate  stages  of  fever,  where 
early  evacuations  were  not  premised  ;  because  the  system  was 
exhausted  by  its  own  efforts,  or  by  injudicious  remedies,  and 
nature  required  a  stimulus  at  the  close  of  the  disease.  But 
now  it  is  found,  after  fatal  experience,  that  by  lessening  re-- 
action  at  the  beginning,  we  preserve  the  powers  of  the  con- 
stitution for  ulterior  efforts,  and  diereby  obviate  the  necessity 
of  stimulation  at  almost  any  j)eriod  of  fever. 

To  shew  how  dangerous  it  was  to  draw  conclusions  re- 
specting dahi/iti/  from  the  salutary  operation  of  stimulants  in 
fever,  the  following  example  may  suffice.  From  deranged 
balance  of  excitability  the  heart  and  arteries  become  incapa- 
ble of  performing  their  office  in  a  proj)er  manner. — If  their 
excitability  be  too  great,  they  drive  the  blood  with  an  iujpetus 
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to  the  brain  that  may  cause  dcliriiim  :  if  their  excitability  be 
defective,  the  heart  is  incapable  of  unloading  the  venous 
system,  and  distention  of  the  veins  and  sinuses  of  the  head 
produce  the  same  effect.  Now,  wine,  if  given  judiciousli/y 
and  to  a  certain  extent,  in  the  latter  case,  will  impart  such 
vigour  to  the  heart  as  will  enable  it  to  unload  the  venous 
system  of  the  brain,  and  thereby  remove  the  delirium,  with- 
out giving  too  much  impetus  to  the  arterial  system ;  but  if 
the  same  medicine  be  exhibited  in  the  former  case,  it  will 
evidently  increase  the  symptom  it  was  intended  to  relieve  ! — 
In  other  words,  some  parts  of  the  system  being  in  a  state  of 
torpor,  and  others  in  a  state  of  irritahilily,  if  stin)ulants  be 
applied  to  former,  they  may  do  good,  but  if  to  the  latter , 
they  JWM.s^  do  harm.  Hence  the  value  and  the  necessity  of 
discrimination  in  the  practitioner ;  and  the  fatal  efifects  of  a 
rontine  pi  actice. 

In  some  of  the  more  protracted  fevers  of  Europe  assuming 
the  typhoid  and  nervous  type,  the  proper  time  for  exhibiting 
the  stimulating  class  of  remedies  requires  the  clearest  judg- 
ment of  the  practitioner,  and  it  is  at  these  critical  and  deci- 
sive moments,  that  real  ability  unfolds  its  acuteness  of  discri- 
mination, and  snatches  the  patient  from  the  jaws  of  death  ; 
while  the  blundering  routinist  unconsciously  signs  his  quietus  ! 

Little  need  be  said  of  the  minor  or  subordinate  remedies, 
as  blisters,  sinapisms,  8cc.  as  their  operation  is  evidently  to 
restore  the  balance  of  the  circulation  and  excitability  by  soli- 
citing artificial  determinations  to  superficial  parts,  with  the 
view  of  relieving  internal  congestions  or  inflannnationSk 


ENDEMIC  FEVER  OF  BENGAL, 

Commovly  called  the  Marsh  Remittent  Fever. 

Skc.  II. — ^The  importance  of  this  disease  will  not  be 
questioned,  when  it  is  considered,  that  in  the  small  portion 
of  the  Hoogly,  running  between  Calcutta  and- Kedgeree,  full 
three  hundred  European  sailors  (better  than  a  fourth  of  the 
ships'  crews)  fall  annual  victims  to  its  ravages  !*  The  subject 
therefore  is  highly  interesting,  and  must  receive  a  considerable 
share  of  our  attention. 

There  is  no  unmixed  good  in  this  world.  The  inundations 
of  the  Nile  and  the  Ganges,  while  they  scatter  fertility  over 
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the  valley  of  Egypt,  find  the  plains  of  Bengal,  sow  with  a 
liberal  hand,  at  the  same  time,  the  seeds  of  dreadful  diseases! 
Hence,  Cairo  and  Calcutta  have  severely  suffered  from  the 
overflowings  of  their  respective  rivers. 

These  consequences  are  not  confined  to  tropical  countries 
alone.  Swamps  and  marshes,  in  all  latitudes,  give  rise  to  in- 
termittents  and  remittents,  varying  in  degree  and  danger, 
according  to  the  heat,  rains,  and  other  circumstances  of  the 
season.  The  deleterious  influence  of  an  atmosphere,  im- 
pregnated with  marsh  effluvia,  on  the  human  frame,  is  ia 
some  places  astonishing.  In  the  lower  districts  of  Georgia, 
life  is  curtailed  to  forty  or  fifty  years  :  while  in  certain  swampy 
situations  of  Virginia  (Peterborough),  it  is  asserted  that  twenty 
years  bound  the  contracted  range  of  human  existence  ! 

I  have  myself,  in  rambling  tlirough  the  villages  of  Beveland 
and  VValcheren,  been  struck  with  the  conspicuous  marks  of 
premature  old  age,  which  all,  beyond  maturity,  exhibited ; 
particularly  among  the  peasantry.  On  enquiring  the  ages  of 
decrepid  wretches,  withered,  sallow,  and  apparently  on  the 
borders  of  fourscore,  I  was  surprised  to  fiiid  that  fifty-five  or 
sixty  years  were  all  they  had  numbered  in  these  noxious  fens. 
Often  have  I  been  asked  by  inattentive  observers,  why  so 
unhealthy  a  country  should  present  so  great  a  number  of  very 
old  people  ?    But,  to  return  to  the  Ganges. 

This  immense  river,  originating  in  the  mountains  of  Tibet, 
and  winding  in  a  south-eastern  direction,  collecting  its  tribu- 
tary streams  from  all  quarters  as  it  proceeds,  after  a  course 
of  more  than  a  thousand  miles,  bursts  its  boundaries,  in  the 
rainy  season,  and  covers  the  plains  of  Bengal  with  an  expan- 
sive sheet  of  turbid  water.  But  the  ground  springing  a  little, 
as  it  approaches  the  coast,  prevents  the  inundation  from  rush- 
ing at  once  into  the  ocean :  it  therefore  disembogues  itself 
slowly  through  a  multiplicity  of  channels,  that  intersect  the  great 
Indian  Delta,  or  Sunderbunds,  in  every  possible  direction. 

This  check  keeps  the  plains  of  Bengal  overflowed  from 
the  latter  .end  of  July  till  the  middle'  of  October;  during 
which  period,  noted  cities,  populous  villages,  exalted  mosques, 
and  stupendous  pagodas,  are  seen  just  above  the  level  of  this 
temporary  ocean,  surrounded  by  innumerable  boats,  now  the 
habitations  of  domesticated  animals. 

At  this  time,  vessels  even  of  an  hundred  tons  are  beheld 
traversing  the  country  in  various  routes,  wafted  by  a  breeze 
that  seldom  shifts  more  than  a  point  or  two  from  South. — • 
The  depth  of  water  during  the  inundation,  varies  from  ten 
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to  thirty  feet,  according  to  the  undulations  of  the  gronndf- 
The  original  course  of  rivers  is  now  known  only  by  their 
currents,  which  may  have  a  velocity  of  four  miles  an  hour,  on 
an  average,  while  the  great  body  of  water,  spread  over  the 
plains,  moves  at  the  rate  of  half  a  mile  or  a  mile,  in  the  same 
space  of  time. 

A  chemical  analysis  of  the  varions  impregnations  and  im- 
purities which  the  Ganges  and  its  contributory  streams  sweep 
down  to  Bengal,  and  which  either  subside  in  feculence  on  the 
soil,  or  are  carried  on  to  the  sea,  vould  form  an  interesting 
memoir; — it  will  be  sufficient  in  this  place  to  glance  at  a  few 
of  them. 

The  Western  bank  of  the  Ganges  itself,  between  Hurdwar 
and  Benares,  consists  in  general  of  lime,  concreted  in  irregu- 
lar masses ;  and  all  the  rivers  which  issue  from  the  Western 
bank  are  more  or  less  impregnated  with  the  same  substance; 
while  on  the  opposite  bank  the  waters  partake  of  a  strong 
solution  of  nitre,  with  which  the  plains  of  Oude,  Fyzabad, 
and  Gazeepour,  abound.  The  country  lying  between  the 
Ganges  and  the  Goomty,  on  the  Eastern  bank,  is  replete 
with  fossil  alkali,  named  "  seedgy,"  giving  rise  to  severe 
bowel  complaints  among  the  natives;  while  the  swamps  of 
Sasseram  are  annually  in  a  state  of  partial  corruption,  suffi- 
cient to  occasion  the  most  mali«;nant  diseases  in  the  month  of 
November,  when  the  sun's  power  promotes  an  astonishing 
evaporation,  filling  the  air  with  miasmata,  and  spreading  de- 
struction among  all  the  living  tribes. 

The  Mahana,  the  Mutwalla,  and  various  other  mountain 
rivers,  that  rush  itito  the  Ganges  between  Palna  and  Bogle- 
pore,  are  frequently  tinged  with  copper.  The  12th  Battalion 
of  Native  Infantry  were  nearly  poisoned  by  drinking  at  one 
of  these  streams. 

But  it  would  be  endless  to  trace  all  the  sources  of  pollu- 
tion in  the  vegetable  and  mineral  kingdoms ;  one  or  two 
only  in  the  animal  kingdom  will  be  selected  as  specimens  in 
that  extensive  department. 

The  Hindoo  religion  enacts,  that  as  soon  as  the  spirit  has 
taken  its  departure,  the  body  shall  be  burnt  on  the  banks  of 
the  Ganges,  and  that  the  ashes,  together  with  every  fragment 
of  the  funeral  pile,  be  committed  to  the  sacred  stream.  In. 
a  country  where  dissolution  and  putrefaction  are  nearly  simul- 
taneous, the  utility  of  such  a  measure  is  self-evident;  but  either 
from  indolence  or  penury,  the  body  is  now  generallv  placrd  on 
u  sniiill  hurdle,  and  when  little  more  lhau  scorched,  is  pushed 
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off  from  the  shore  with  a  bamboo,  there  to  float  until  it  arrives 
at  the  ocean,  unless  it  be  previously  picked  up  by  a  shark  or 
alligator;  or,  which  is  frequently  the  case,  dragged  ashore  by 
Pariar  dogs,  and  devoured  by  them,  in  company  with  a  nu- 
merous train  of  carrion  birds  of  various  descriptions.  From 
one  hundred  to  one  hundred  and  fifty  of  these  disgusting 
objects  may  be  counted  passing  any  one  point  in  the  course 
of  a  day;  and  in  some  places,  where  eddies  prevail,  a  whole 
vortex  of  putrid  corses  may  be  seen  circling  about  for  hours 
too^ether^'  It  was  very  common  for  us  to  be  obliged  to 
"clear  the  cable"  occasionally,  of  a  human  body,  speckled 
over  by  the  partial  separation  of  the  cuticle  and  retc  nuicosuni 
from  putrefaction. 

Each  <:ontributory  stream  brings  down  its  full  proportion 
of  these  ingredients  to  the  general  reservoir;  since  the  inland 
inhabitants  have  ^ilways  recourse  to  lliat  which  is  most  con- 
tiguous to  their  village;  and  strange  as  it  may  appear,  where 
no  stream  is  at  hand,  the  nearest  tank,  or  jeel,  performs  the 
vicarious  office  of  the  sacred  Ganges,  supplying  drink  for  the 
living,  and  a  final  receptacle  for  the  dead !  W  e  may  add,  thut 
■the  banks  of  this  river  present,  particularly  about  the  nsrng 
and  setting  of  the  sun,  a  motley  group  of  all  classes,  and 
sometimes  both  sexes,  sacrificing  to  the  Goddess  Cloacinn, 
in  colloquial  association ;  not  indeed  offering  their  gifts  in 
temples,  but  committing  them  freely  ,to  the  passing  current. 

1  have  remarked,  that  the  ground  sprhigs  a  little  near  the 
sea,  and  by  resisthig  the  progress  of  the  inundation,  lays  the 
more  inland  plains  under  water.  This  i^5  an  important  cir- 
cumstance in  the  medical  topography  of  the  country  ;  since 
the  more  complete  the  inundation,  the  mov.e  healthy  are  the 
inhabitants,  till  the  fall  of  the  waters  in  IN'oveniber  and  De- 
cember *;x^)Oses  a  number  of  miry  and  slimy  niar.-hefi  to  ihe 
action  of  a  still  powerful  sun,  when  those  who  arc  in  tlii  ir 
neighbourhood,  are  sure  to  come  in  for  a  share  of  remil  tents 
and  intermittents. 

It  is  worthy  of  remark  here,  that  in  those  ycai  s,  when  the 
rains  arc  late  in  setting  in,  many  people  are  suddenly  cut  ofV 
by  the  intense  heat  of  the  sim  in  .Inne  and  July.  But  this  is 
nothing  compared  to  the  havoc  produced  by  a  sudden  anrl 
))rcniature  ccasalion  of  the  rains,  or  Buisaulfi/,  as  they  are 
called.  In  this  last  case  an  immense  surface  of  slime  and 
feculence  is  all  at  once  exposed  to  the  rays  of  a  vertical  sun, 
that  has  lost  nothing  of  its  power  by  u  Southern  de<;lina 
lion,  /riie  consi  ([uciicc  is,  that  the  proiubc  cxhalaliu.n  of 
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miasmata  spreads  pestilence  and  death  in  every  direction 
while  famine,  from  the  rice  being  left  dry  before  it  has  at- 
tained maturity,  completes  the  dreadful  catastrophe  ! 

But  the  sunderbunds,  and  the  country,  for  some  way  round 
Calcutta,  being  in  most  places  rather  above  the  level  of  high 
water  mark,  become,  during  the  rainy  season,  an  immense 
woody  and  jungly  marsh,  neither  perfectly  overflowed,  nor  yet 
quite  dry — in  a  word,  presenting  a  surface  as  M'ell  supplied 
■with  animal  and  vegetable  matters  in  a  state  of  decomposi- 
tion, and  combining  all  the  other  circumstances  necessary  for 
giving  miasmata  their  full  influence  on  the  human  body,  viz. 
intense  heat,  moisture,  calms,  &c.  as  perhaps  any  spot  of 
equal  exte»t  on  the  face  of  the  globe. 

These  sunderbunds  form  a  belt  between  the  Hoogly  and 
the  Megna  of  about  ISO  miles  in  length,  by  50  in  depth, 
completely  over-mn  with  forests,  underwood,  and  jungle; 
and  inhabited  by  animals  of  various  species,  who  are  left  to 
the  uninterrupted  possession  of  this  frightful  territory  ! 

The  rainy  season  commences  about  the  middle  of  June, 
and  lasts  till  the  middle  or  latter  end  of  October,  though  the 
waters  are  not  drained  off  low  situations  till  December. — 
During  this  period,  the  deluges  of  rain  that  appear  to  come 
down  occasionally  "  en  masse"  from  the  heavens,  would  al- 
most stagger  the  belief  of  any  one  who  had  not  witnessed  them. 

The  inhabitants  and  domestic  animals  of  inundated  districts 
are  all  this  time  cooped  up  in  a  state  of  ennui,  or  torpor, 
which  to  an  active  European  would  be  dreadful,  had  he  not 
a  number  of  mental,  as  well  as  corporeal  resources  for  beguil- 
ing the  tedious  hours.  But  at  Calcutta  and  Diamond  Har- 
bour it  is  far  otherwise.  There  the  Europeans  are  not  con- 
fined, and  business  must  be  attended  to  as  mnch  as  during 
the  dry,  or  the  cool  and  healthy  season.  It  will  not,  there- 
fore, appear  extraordinary,  that  under  all  circumstances 
relate^,  the  marsh  remittent  fever  should  make  such  ravages 
among  all  classes,  but,  more  particularly  among  those  who 
are  exposed  to  the  sultry  heat  of  the  day,^ — the  rains,  the 
dews,  and  intemperance. 

Haying  sufliciently  explored  the  sources  from  whence 
vegeto-animal  miasmata  take  their  rise,  I  shall  defer  the  in- 
yestigation  of  their  nature,  or  operation  on  the  human  frame 
till  the  fever  which  they  occasion  is  considered. 

There  can  scarcely  be  conceived  a  situation  of  greater 
anxiety  and  distress,  than  that  in  which  a  young  medical  nian 
of  any  sensibility  is  placed,  on  arriving  at  an  unhealthy  spot 
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ill  a  foreign  climate,  uiifoililiecl  by  experience,  unaided  by 
advice,  and,  iis  is  too  frequently  the  case,  but  scantily 
supplied  with,  books,  containing  local  accounts  of  the  country 
and  its  prevailing  diseases. 

In  such  cases,  he  is  forced  to  explore  his  way  in  the  dark, 
agitated  and  alarmed  by  the  mortality  around  him;  a  great 
share  of  which  he  attributes,  perhaps  with  more  remorse  than 
justice,  to  his  own  misconduct,  or  ignorance  of  the  proper 
treatment ! 

We  arrived  in  the  Hoogly,  in  the  month  of  September, 
after  a  short  run  of  little  more  than  three  months  from  En- 
gland ;  which  place  we  left  without  the  least  knowledge  of 
our  ultimate  destination.  The  fever  in  question  was  then 
making  prodigious  havoc  among  the  ships'  crews  at  Diamond 
Harbour,  and  other  parts  of  the  river  ;  nor  were  w  e  long  ex- 
empted from  its  visitation.  All  circumstances  considered,  I 
thought  myself  fortunate  in  having  in  my  possession  the 
works  of  two  celebrated  authors  (Clark  and  Lind),  contain- 
ing a  full  account  of  this  fever,  drawn  from  personal  observa- 
tion on  the  spot.  I  accordingly  studied  them  with  great  at- 
tention. In  short,  I  was  quite  ready  to  grapple  with  this 
IJydra  disease,  and  shew  the  power  of  medicine  over  this 
scourge  of  Europeans. 

Many  days  did  not  elapse  before  I  had  an  opportunity  of 
trying  my  strength  against  so  formidable  an  opponent,  and  a 
very  few  trials  convinced  me  I  had  calculated  without  my 
host,  and  that  1  nuist  use  other  weapons  than  those  furnished 
me  by  Drs.  Lind  and  Clark,  if  1  meant  to  be  victorious  iu 
the  contest. 

Dr.  Clark's  description  of  this  fever,  however,  is  so  singu- 
larly chaste  and  correct,  that  were  I  to  draw  the  picture  my- 
self, I  must  either  use  his  own  words,  or  give  a  false  portrait. 
I  shall  therefore  only  add  a  few  observations  of  my  own  in  a 
note,  and  recommend  J)r.  C 's  description  to  be  carefully 
compared  with  that  of  the  yellow  fever  in  another  part  of  the 
work. 

"  This  fever  attacked  in  various  ways,  but  conmionly  l)cgan 
with  rigor-9,  pain  and  sickness  at  stomach  ;  voniiling,  head- 
ache, oppression  on  the  prrccoiclia,  and  great  dejection  of 
spirits.  Sometimes,  without  any  previous  indisposition,  the 
patients  fell  down  in  a  deliquiuni,  during  the  continuance  of 
"which  the  countenance  was  very  pale  and  gloomy;  as  they 
began  to  recover  from  the  fit,  they  cNpressed  the  pain  they 
buUercd  by  applying  their  huudis  to  the  slonn^cli  and  head ; 
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and  after  vomiting  a  considerable  quantity  of  bile,  they  soon 
returned  to  their  senses.  Sometimes  the  attack  was  so  sud- 
den and  attended  with  such  exauciating  pain  in  the  stomachy 
that  I  have  been  obliged  to  give  an  opiate  immediately.* 

"  In  whatever  form  the  disease  appeared  at  first,  the  pulse 
was  small,  feeble,  and  quick, — the  pain  at  the  stomach  in- 
creased, and  the  vomiting  continued.  As  the  paroxysm  ad- 
vanced the  countenance  became  flushed — the  pulse  quick  and. 
full — the  eyes  red — tongue  furred — thirst  intense — head-ache 
violent;  deliriimi  succeeded,  and  the  patient  became  unman- 
ageable ;  but  a  profuse  sweat  breaking  out  in  twelve  or  four- 
teen hours,  generally  mitigated  all  the  symptoms. 

In  the  remissions,  the  pulse,  which  before  was  frequently 
ISO,  fell  to  90.  The  patient  returned  to  his  senses,  but  com- 
plained oi  great  debility  ;  sickness  at  stomach,  and  bitter  taste 
in  the  mouth,  ^Hiis  interval,  which  was  very  short,  was  suc- 
ceeded bv  another  paroxysm,  in  which  all  the  former  symp- 
toms were  aggravated,  particularly  the  thirst,  delirium,  pain 
at  the  stomach  and  vomiting  of  bile.  If  the  disease  was 
neglected  in  the  beginning,  the  remissions  totally  disappeaared, 
ajid  the  skin  now  became  moist  and  clammy  ;  the  pulse  was 
small  and  irregular,  the  tongue  black  Tuid  crusted,  and  the 
pain  at  the  stomach  and  vomiting  of  bile  became  more  vio- 
lent." It  is  needless  to  say,  that  from  this  period  till  death 
closed  the  sceive  ;  tiie  features  of  this  f«ver  were  such  as  cha- 
racterise the  last  moments  of  all  violent  and  fatal  fevers. 

Tlie  unfavourable  terminations  were  "cnerallv  between  the 
lliird  and  seventh  day,  though  in  some  cases  I  have  seen  it  go 
on  to  the  fifteenth  or  twentieth  day  ;  but  visceral  obstructions 

*  II  is  a  little  singular,  that  Dr.  Lind,  of  Wiiuisor,  in  his  Inaugural  Disser- 
tation on  tliis  Fever,  never  once  mentions  "  n|)|)ressi()n  on  the  prxcorilia," — 
"  pain  at  the  Jtomach," — or  "  fulness  and  lenrfcriicss  in  the  epigastric  region." 
I  Clin  safely  assert,  that  1  seldom  saw  an  instance  in  uhich  all  of  these  were 
wanting— seldom,  indeed,  an  instance  in  whicli  they  were  not  all  present.  It 
is  true,  that  this  endemic  is  not  always  arrayed  in  the  same  colours;  but  the 
above-mentioned  symptoms  are  so  con*lanlfy  attendant  on  fevers,  in  :^1  hot 
climates  particularly,  that  the  omission  of  them  is  rather  remarkable. 

Dr.  Lind  mentions  a  symptom  not  noticed  by  Dr.  (Jlark,  and  which  I  have 
often  observed.  After  remarking  that  bile  »ras  frequently  ejected  both  up- 
wnrds  and  downwards,  be  says,— "  \'oniitus  et  dejectioncs  tamen  pleriimque 
oUfi  ailoris  crunl,  calcis  aquic  comniislic,  vel  lartis'  illius  quod  lactentes  evo- 
•niinl."  Neither  of  them  has  mentioned  delirium,  as  oflcn  the  first  indication 
of  the  fever.  Many  a  time  have  1  been  called  to  sec  men,  whom  their  mess- 
Dates  represented  as  "  mad;"  not  in  llie  least  snspccting  that  it  was  the  fever 
■  which  ihey  were  seized  v^  iih.  This  symptom  generally  happened  among  young 
ii>v-«  who  were  employed  in  boats,  and  who  were  not  only  more  exposed  than 
others  (o  mavsh  eflhiviii,  but  to  the  fervency  of  the  sun  by  day,  and  often  to  the 
dews  au'l  ui,i;bl  air.  \  t',-w  in.-lancrs  likewise  occurred  where  the  patient 
alfemptol  to  jurnp  ovci-board.  This  ?y  mptuni  i:.  niri  very  rare  in  bilioti>  and 
otbcr  fevers,  wlieiv  (heic  is  great  conscsliun  or  dctciniiualiou  to  the  biain. 
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xvere  almost  always  the  consequence  ;  and  hepatitis  or  dysen- 
tery completed  what  the  fever  failed  to  accomplish.    1  may 
add  that  several  cases  occurred  under  my  own  inspection 
vhcre  there  was  a  yellowish  sutfiision  on  the  skin,      in  the 
endemic  of  the  West,  with  vomiting  of  matter  bearing  a  con- 
siderable similarity  to  the  grounds  of  coft'ee.    This  suffusion 
of  bile,  or  yellow  colour  on  the  skin,  is  by  no  means  an  un- 
common symptom  in  the  fevers  of  the  East,  as  will  be  shewn 
hereafter.    The  natives  themselves  frequently  exhibit  this 
appearance,  when  extensive  epidemics  prevail  in  the  lower 
situations  of  Bengal,  as  appears  by  the  following  quotation 
from  Capt.  Williamson.    "  Certainly,  (says  this  intelligent 
"  officer)  it  is  common  to  see  whole  villages  in  a  state  of 
jaundice ;  and  in  some  years  the  ravages  of  the  disease 
(marsh  remittent)  are  truly  formidable."    A  torpid,  or,  at 
least,  irregular  state  of  the  bowels,  almost  invariably  precedes 
this  fever;  unless  in  cases  where  the  effects  of  the  paludal 
effluvia  are  suddenly  brought  out,  by  exposure  to  the  intense 
heat  of  the  sun  by  day,  and  the  chilling  dews  and  fogs  of  the 
nights,  among  boats'  crews.    In  these,  of  course,  there  were 
few  pre-monitory  symptoms.    In  respect  to  the  cure,  Dr. 
Clark  asserts  that  "  nothing  is  more  jndispensibly  necessary 
"  in  the  beginning,  than  to  cleanse  the  intestinal  tubes  by 
^'  gentle  vomits  and  pin-ges,"    #****«       goon  as  the 
**  intestinal  tubes  have  been  thoroughly  cleansed,  the  cure 
must  enilielij  depend  upon  giving  the  Peruvian  bark,  in  as 
large  doses  as  the  patient's  stomach  will  bear,  uilhoqt  pav' 
m^  amf  regard  to  the  remissions,  or  exacerbations  of  the 
"  fever."    Such  are  the  plain  and  easy  instructions  which 
Drs.  Clark  and  Lind  have  left  for  our  guidance  in  this  fearful 
endemic.    Tliey  certainly  are  not,  apparently,  difficult  to 
follow;  and  Iloaven  knows  [  endeavoured,  most  religiously, 
to  fulfil  every  iota  of  their  injunctions;  but  with  what  succes 
a  single  case  will  shew. 

A  young  man,  of  a  good  constitution,  in  the  prime  of  life 
and  health,  had  been  assisting  with  several  others,  to  navigate 
an  Indiaman  through  the  Hoogly,  The  day  after  he  returned, 
he  was  seized  with  the  usual  symptoms  of  this  fever.  1  did 
T>ot  see  him  till  the  cold  stage  was  past;  but  the  re  action 
was  violent — the  head  ache  intense — skin  burning  hot — groat 
f>pprePsion  about  the  priecordia,  with  (piick,  hard  pulse — 
thirst,  and  nausea.  An  emetic  was  jirescribed,  and  towards 
i)n-  close  of  its  operation  discharged  a  quantity  of  ill-condi^ 
iioned  bile,  both  upwards  and  downwards:  soon  aftQr  which 
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a  perspiration  broke  out,  the  febrile  symptoms  subsided,  and 
a  remission,  almost  amounting  to  an  intermission,  followed, 
I  now,  with  an  air  of  confidence,  began  to  "  throw  in"  the 
bark ;  quite  sanguine  in  my  expectations  of  soon  checking 
this  formidable  disease.  But  alas,  my  triumph  was  of  very 
short  duration  ;  for  in  a  few  hours  the  fever  returned  with 
increased  violence,  and  attended  with  such  obstinate  vomiting 
that  although  1  tried  to  push  on  the  bark  through  the 
paroxysm,  by  the  aid  of  opium,  effervescing  draughts,  &c.  it 
was  all  fruitless ;  for  every  dose  was  rejected  the  moment  it 
was  swallowed,  and  I  was  forced  to  abandon  the  only  means 
by  which  1  had  hoped  to  curb  the  fury  of  the  disease. 

The  other  methods  which  I  tried  need  not  be  enumerated : 
they  were  temporising  shifts,  calculated,  in  medical  language, 
*'  to  obviate  occasional  symptoms." 

The  plain  truth  was,  that  I  knew  not  what  to  do;  for  tlie 
sudden  and  unexpected  failure  of  that  medicine  on  which  I 
"was  taught  to  depend,  completely  embarrassed  me,  and  be- 
fore 1  could  make  up  my  mind  to  any  feasible  plan  of  treat- 
ment, my  patient  died,  on  the  third  day  of  his  illness,  per- 
fectly yellow — vomiting  to  the  last  a  dark  fluid  resembling 
vitiated  bile,  and  exhibiting  an  awful  specimen  of  the  effects 
•which  a  Bengal  fever  is  capable  of  producing,  in  «o  short  a 
period,  on  a  European  in  the  vigour  of  manhood  ! 

With  feelings  more  easily  conceived  than  described,  I  had 
the  body  conveyed  to  a  convenient  place,  in  hopes  that  dis- 
section might  afford  some  clue  to  my  future  efforts.  On 
laying  open  the  the  abdomen,  I  was  surprised  to  find  the  liver 
so  gorged,  as  it  were,  with  blood,  that  it  actually  fell  to 
pieces  on  handling  it.  Indeed,  it  appeared  as  if  the  greater 
number  of  the  vessels  had  been  broken  down,  and  almost  the 
whole  of  the  interior  structure  converted  into  a  mass  of  ex- 
travasation. The  gall-bladder  contained  a  small  quantity  of 
bile,  in  colour  and  consistence  resembling  tar,  and  the  ductu* 
<!ommunis  choledochus  was  so  thickened  in  its  coats,  and 
contracted  in  its  diameter,  that  a  probe  could  scarcely  be 
passed  into  it.  Marks  of  incipient  inflammation  were  visible 
in  some  parts  of  the  small  intestines,  and  the  internal  siuface 
of  the  stomach  exhibited  similar  appearances.  The  thorax 
•was  not  examined,  on  account  of  the  time  taken  up  in  getting 
at  the  brain.  Marks  of  turgescence,  in  the  venous  system  of 
vessels  particularly,  were  there  quite  evident,  and  more  than 
the  usual  quantity  of  lymph  was  found  in  the  ventricles,  but 
no  appearance  of  actual  inflammation. 
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This  case  requires  little  comment.    It  is  pretty  clear,  that 
it  would  have  required  some  ingenuity  to  devise  a  more  inju- 
dicious mode  of  treatment,  than  that  which  I  pursued.  But 
it  taught  me  an  important  lesson — it  opened  my  eyes  to  my 
own  folly,  and,  pace  tantorum  virorum,  to  the  oversights  of 
my  teachers.    It  is  but  too  true,  that  we  are  nearly  as  reluc- 
tant in  acknowledging  our  failures,  as  we  are  forward  in 
blazoning  our  successes.    In  so  uncertain  a  science  as  that  of 
medicine,  this  has  always  been  a  considerable  obstacle  to  its 
progress  and  improvement ;  since,  while  we  read  of  the  great 
good  fortune  of  others,  and  the  surprising  cures  they  have 
performed,  and  then  find  our  own  so  far  deficient  in  that  re- 
spect, even  when  we  are  carefully  treading  their  steps,  we 
despond,  and  become  exceedingly  sceptical  in  regard  to  the 
truth  of  those  statements.    These  reflections  are  not  meant 
to  bear  on  the  veracity  or  candour  of  Dr.  Clarke,  both  of 
which  1  highly  respect : — but  as  he  has  only  pubhshed  two 
unsuccessful  cases — "  in  the  most  malignant  fever  he  had  ever 
seen  in  any  part  of  the  East  Indies," — ^viz.  the  Bengal  fever, 
it  may  justly  be  questioned  whether  he  would  not  have  done 
more  good,  by  detailing  a  greater  proportion  of  the  fatal  ter- 
minations, than  by  confining  himself  to  two  solitary  instances, 
wiihout  a  single  dissection.    A  careful  perusal  of  the  first  of 
these  that  occur  on  the  list  (Henry  Pope,  case  6),  will  pro- 
bably convince  the  reader  that  I  was  not  the  only  person  who 
had  mistaken  the  nature  of  the  disease. — In  fact,  the  deter- 
mniation  to  the  liver  and  the  brain,  is  perfectly  evident,  from 
the  beginning  to  the  end  of  this  esse ;  and  although  no  dissec- 
tion took  place,  we  cannot,  for  a  moment,  doubt  the  appear- 
ances vvhich  it  would  have  exhibited. 

The  impression  made  on  my  mind,  by  the  dissection  on  one 
hand,  and  the  perusal  of  Dr.  Clarke's  case  (Henry  Pope)  oil 
the  other,  determined  me  to  try  venesection,  notwithstanding 
the  dreadful  accounts  which  Dr.  C.  himself  gives  Of  its  fatal 
effects.  I  had  now  several  down  with  the  fever;  and  must 
confess  it  was  with  a  trembling  arm  and  palpitating  heartj 
that  1  first  opened  a  vein,  expecting  every  instant  to  see  my 
patient  die  under  my  hands. 

He  did  not  die,  however;  nay,  beseemed  evidently  re- 
lieved, but  the  bad  symptoms  soon  returned,  and  the  bleeding 
was  repeated  with  brisk  evacuations.    He  recovered. 

1  now  carried  the  evacuating  plan  with  a  high  hand,  and 
with  much  better  success  than  1  expected.    Fortunately  for  . 
my  patients,  a  great  majority  of  them  were  fresh  from  Eu- 
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rope,  and  high  In  health  and  strength ;  these  recovered  won- 
derfully, after  bleedhig  and  evacuations,  though  not  always. 

But  there  was  on  board  a  class  of  men  whom  we  had 
pressed  out  of  ships  on  their  return  from  India,  who  had  ex- 
perienced, not  only  the  influence  of  the  climate,  but  of  de- 
pressing passions,  arising  from  "  hope  deferred,"  and  the 
galling  disappointment  they  must  have  felt,  while  treading 
back  their  steps  to  a  distant  country,  after  they  had  been  on 
the  very  point  of  mingling  with  their  friends  and  relations  at 
home ! 

These  required  a  more  discriminated  mode  of  treatment. 
Evacuations  at  the  very  beginning  were  necessaiy;  but  some- 
thing more  was  requisite,  to  clear  the  congestions  from  the 
head  and  liver.  The  fluids  here,  to  use  a  simile,  were  too 
staonant  to  drain  ofi",  of  their  own  accord,  even  when  a  sluice 
was  opened — they  requned  propulsion. 

It  would  be  humiliating  to  myself,  and  perhaps  uninterest- 
ing to  my  readers,  to  enumerate  the  many  glaring  blunders 
which  I  committed,  and  the  false  conclusions  which  I  drew, 
before  I  arrived  at  any  thing  like  a  steady  and  even  tolerably 
successful  method  of  checking  this  Herculean  endemic. — 
Let  those  whose  eagle  eye  and  towering  intellect  can  pene- 
trate, at  a  single  glance,  the  secrets  of  nature,  and  curb  with 
ease  the  reins  of  impetuous  disease,  thank  their  stars  for 
such  powers  and  privileges.  I  confess  that  I  have  never  en- 
joyed them ! 

But  to  return  to  our  subject.  The  first  symptom  that 
claims  our  most  serious  attention  in  this  disease,  is  that  irrita- 
bility of  the  stomach,  accompanied  by  a  distressing  vomiting. 
Till  this  is  allayed,  nothing  can  be  done  towards  the  cure,  by 
way  of  medicine.  Now  venesection  has  considerable  effect 
in  procuring  alleviatioUj  even  of  this  symptom.  But  the 
trifling  manner  in  which  it  is  too  often  performed,  when  it  is 
ventured  on  at  all,  does  more  harm  tlian  good,  lileed  boldli/ 
Olid  decisiveh/  till  i/ie  head  and  prcccordia  are  relieved,  or 
dran^  no  blood  whatever. 

While  this  is  doing,  a  scruple  of  calomel,  with  half  a  grain 
or  a  grain  of  opium,  should  be  immediately  given  ;  this  will 
act  like  a  charm  on  the  stomach.  I  shall  prove  in  the  course 
of  this  essay,  what,  indeed,  is  well  known  to  many  of  my 
brother  OtHcers  who  have  served  in  India,  that  tw  entv  grains 
of  calomel  will  act  as  a  sedative,  and  so  far  from  griping  and 
producing  hypercalharsis,  it  will  sooth  uneasiness,  and  rather 
constipale  than  purge.    On  this  account,  iu  the  course  of  u 
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few  hours,  when  the  vomiting  is  assuaged,  some  purgative 
must  be  given,  as  cathartic  extract,  with  calomel,  castor  oil, 
or  even  salts,  which  will  seldom  fail  to  bring  away  a  most 
copious  discharge  of  intolerably  fretid,  bilious,  and  feculent 
matter,  to  the  unspeakable  relief  of  the  head  and  epigas- 
trium. To  facilitate  and  accelerate  this  most  desirable  ob- 
ject, purgative  glysters  should  be  thrown  up.  The  more 
copious  the  catharsis,  the  less  danger  there  will  be  of  the 
return  of  vomiting. 

If  there  be  now  a  return  of  any  of  those  dangerous  symp- 
toms, intense  head-ache,  delirium,  or  pain  in  the  epigastric 
region,  no  apprehension  need  be  entertained  of  the  lancet 
once  more.*  Those  bugbears,  debility,  and  putrcscency, 
still  paralize  the  arms  of  medical  men  in  hot  climates,  not- 
withstanding the  clearest  evidence  in  favour  of  venesection, 
particularly  where  the  subject  is  lately  from  Europe,  and  not 
broken  down  by  the  climate. 

Immediately  after  the  operation  of  the  cathartic,  the  main- 
spring of  the  cure  must  be  acted  on.  For  this  purpose, 
from  five  to  ten  grains  of  calomel,  according  to  the  urgency 
of  the  symptoms,  combined  or  not  with  half  a  grain  of 
opium,  should  be  exhibited  every  four  or  six  hours,  till 
ptyalism  is  well  raised ;  when,  in  nineteen  cases  out  of 
twenty  (I  might  say  forty-nine  out  of  fifty),  there  will  be  a 
remission  of  all  the  febrile  symptoms,  and  safely  secured. — 
This  is  undoubtedly  the  sine  qua  noii,  in  the  medical  treat- 
ment of  this  fever,  as  well  as  many  other  fevers  in  the  East. 
Let  it  be  remembered  that  I  am  distinctly  treating  of  fevers 
of  the  Eastern  Hemisphere.  The  fevers  of  the  AVestein 
tropics  require,  for  reasons  which  will  hereafter  be  pointed 
out,  a  modification  of  treatment  somewhat  different,  especi- 
ally as  it  regards  the  administration  of  mercury. 

ft  is  hardly  necessary  to  remark,  that  enielics  are  exceed- 
ingly doubtful,  if  not  prejudicial  medicines  in  lliis  endemic, 
since  gastric  irritability  is  one  of  the  moHt  distressing  and 
difficult  symptoms  with  which  we  have  to  contend.  ^  i  t 
many  judicious  practitioners,  in  the  Navy  especially,  still 
employ  them,  as  will  be  seen  hereafter;  my  own  experience, 
however,  and  observations  are  decidedly  against  them. 

But,  on  the  other  hand,  cathartics  arc  eminently  useful, 
llierc  is,  hi  this  fever,  either  an  obstinate  costiveness,  or 
dysenteric  purging  ;  natural  feces,  tinged  with  heallliy  bile, 

*  Tlip  jiisiilni  vein,  ivlitic  llic  lu'nd  is  oiiinctbiil,  \>ill  be  (lie  Ijisi  cAit  (or 
ilir  l)l<iiiil.  ' 
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will  rarely  be  seen  :  when  such  can  be  obtained  by  purgatives, 
a  great  and  evident  advantage  is  gained.  It  may  seem 
strange  that  I  should  recommend  calomel  and  opium  anterior 
to  the  administration  of  purgatives  ;  but,  independent  of  the 
necessity  which  there  is  of  allaying  the  irritability  of  the 
stomach,  whoever  will  compare  the  discharge  procured  by 
cathartics  given  previously  to  the  calomel  and  opium,  with 
that  which  follows  the  subsequent  exhibition  of  them,  will 
decide  in  favour  of  the  latter  plan. 

Once  every  day  then,  the  dose  of  calomel,  usually  given 
every  four  or  sbc  hours,  should  be  conjoined  with  ten  or 
fifteen  grains  of  ex.  colcynth.  com.  jalap,  or  an  punce  of 
castor  oil,  omitting  the  opium  for  that  time.  These  will  be 
sure  to  bring  down  a  copious  alvine  evacuation,  composed 
of  highly  vitiated  bile  and  fecal  sordes,  that  had  been  lurking 
in  the  convolutions  of  the  intestines  and  cells  of  the  colon, 
during  that  torpid  state  of  the  bowels  which  generally  pre- 
cedes the  attack  of  fever. — The  operation  of  the  cathartic 
may  be  accelerated  by  purgative  glysters. 

This  will  greatly  relieve  the  oppression  apd  tension  of  the 
epigastrium,  as  well  as  the  head-ache  ;  indeed  so  striking  is 
the  amelioration  of  sypmtoms,  after  these  intestinal  evacu- 
ations, that  in  two  or  three  instances  1  was  tempted  to 
follow  them  up,  and  try  if  they  might  not  supersede  the 
jieciessity  of  impregnating  the  system  with  mercury.  I  trode 
here  on  tender  ground ;  1  was  forced  to  measure  back  my 
steps,  and  have  recourse  in  the  end  to  that  powerful  and  in- 
valuable medicine,  but  in  one  case  it  was  too  late !  Warned 
by  this,  whenever  I  combined  a  purgative  with  the  calomel 
afterwards,  I  directed  a  mercurial  friction  or  two  to  be  em- 
ployed during  their  operation,  to  prevent  a  halt  in  the  pursuit 
of  my  ulterior  and  principal  object— ptyalism. 

In  the  mean  time,  while  things  are  in  this  train,  there  are 
several  objects  which,  though  of  a  secondary  consideration, 
the  prudent  practitioner  will  do  well  to  keep  in  view.  In  the 
first  place,  the  patient  should  be  removed  to  the  most  airy 
and  cool  part  of  the  ship  or  house ;  he  should  be  made  per- 
fectly clean  ;  and  as  there  is,  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten,  a  great 
determination  to  the  brain,  his  feet  may  be  iriimeried  occa- 
sionally in  Warm  water.  His  head  should  be  elevated,  shaved, 
and  numerous  folds  of  linen  or  cotton,  moistened  with  vine- 
gar and  water  artificially  cooled,  kept  constantly  applied  to  it. 
Local  bleeding  too  from  the  head,  bv  leeches  or  ciippin?, 
should  be  often  practised.  '  .  n  e 
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Sir  James  Mc.  Grigor  remarks  in  his  Medical  Sketches, 
that  tlie  cold-bath  did  not  succeed  in  the  fevers  of  India. — ■ 
*'0n  my  arrival  there  (says  he)  I  tried  it  in  several  cases,  but 
"it  failed.  This  fever  is  commonly  of  the  remittent  type; 
"there  is  much  reaction;  it  seems  in  most  cases  si/mpfornafic 
*'  of  liver  atjectiov,  and  often  termivales  in  hepatitis."  There 
is  some  obscurity  in  the  latter  part  of  this  passage ;  but  at  all 
events,  Sir  James  Mc.  Grigor  cannot  allude  to  the  fever  un- 
der consideration;  for  although  the  function  of  the  liver,  as 
I  shall  hereafter  endeavour  to  prove,  is  in  this,  and  perhaps 
in  most  other  fevers,  affected-^  yet  it  would  be  carrying  a 
theory  to  extremes  to  absert,  that  the  Bengal  Marsh  Remit- 
tent, cojifessedJy  -produced  by  paludal  effluvia,  in  conjunct 
tion  with  heat  and  moisture,  was,  "  in  most  cases  si/mptom- 
utic  of  liver  affection.''  It  is  probable  that  Sir  James  Mc. 
Grigor  had  not  an  opportunity  of  seeing  this  fever;  as  his 
observation,  in  regard  to  "liver  affection,"  applies  more 
Btrictlv  to  those  fevei^s  den'^nlina^ed  "  Bilious,"  which 
are  prevalent  at  Bombay,  the  Coast  of  Coromandel,  and 
other  elevated  parts  of  India,  in  which  Sir  James  Mr.  Gri- 
gor served. 

How  far  the  cold  affusion  in  these  laU  fevers  may  be  appli- 
cable, this  is  not  the  place  to  inquire;  but  in  the  Bengal 
Remittent,  it  has  been  practised,  time  immemorial,  among 
the  natives  themselves,  many  a  century  before  a  Jackson,  a 
Wright,  or  a  Currie,  ever  thought  or  wrote  on  the  subject, 
as  the  following  quotation  from  a  gentleman  out  of  the  pro- 
fession, and  who,  of  course,  has  no  other  object  than  truth 
in  view,  will  prove. — "  We  must,  however,"  says  Capt.  Wil- 
Jiamsou,  author  of  Oriental  Field  Sports,  &c.  "do  the  natives 
"the  justice  to  allow,  that  the  refrigerating  principle,  lately 
"adopted  l>y  some  of  our  leading  physicians,  owes  its  origin 
"solely  to  the  ancieni  practice  ihii  Brahmans,  or  Hindoo 
"priests,  of  whom  the  generality  affect  to  be  deeply  skilled 
"in  pharmacy.    I  believe  that,  if  taken  in  time,  few  fevers 

w^)uld  be  found  to  degenerate  into  typluis,  and  that  very 
"seldojBi  any  determination  towards  the  liver,  in  acute  cases, 
"  would  occur,  were  the  refrigeri^tiug  course  to  be  adopted. 
"  Often  have  I  known  niy  servants,  when  attacked  with  fever, 
"to  drink  cold  zmter  in  abundance,  and  to  apply  welted 
"  cloths  to  their  heads,  with  great  success.  former  has 

"generally  lowered  the  pulse  considerably,  by  thiow  ing  out 
"a  strong  perspiration,  while  the  Udler  has  given  inunediate 
"  local  relief."— Vol.  1.  p.  308. 
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I  can  confirm  the  truth  of  this,  by  experience,  acquired  long 
before  I  knew  any  thing  of  this  native  practice,  and  to  which 
I  M'as  led  by  the  unconquerable  head-ach,  heat,  and  throbbing 
of  the  temples,  which  nothing  but  venesection  and  the  cold 
ablutions  abovementioned,  would  completely  allay. 

Mr,  Bruce  describes  a  somewhat  similar  practice  among 
the  natives  of  Massuah,  a  very  unhealthy  island  on  the  borders 
of  Abyssinia. — 

"Violent  fevers  called  the  Nedad,  make  the  principal 
figure  in  this  fatal  list,  and  generally  terminate  the  third  day 
"  in  death.  If  the  patient  survives  till  the  fifth  day,  he  very 
"  often  recovers,  by  drinking  water  only,  and  throwing  a 
V  great  quantity  upon  him,  even  in  his  bed,  where  he  is  per- 
''  niittedto  lie  without  attempting  to  make  him  diy,  or  change 
"his  bed,  till  another  deluge  adds  to  the  first."  Shazo's 
Abridgement,  y).  156.  Cold  water,  cold  cungee  water,  or 
^ither  of  these  acidulated  with  tamarinds,  chrystals  of  tartar, 
or  nitrous  acid,  will  be  found  the  most  grateful  beverage. 
But  it  is  necessary  to  remark,  that,  till  the  irritability  of  the 
stomach  is  allayed,  however  urgent  may  be  the  thirst,  the 
patient  should  be  restrained  from  drink,  especially  in  any  large 
quantities.  The  cold  ablution  over  the  surface- of  the  body 
will  help  to  mitigate  the  thirst,  till  the  stomach  is  tranquillised. 

Leeches  succeeded  by  large  and  repeated  blisters  to  the 
epigastric  region,  will  be  found  a  most  valuable  auxiliary  to 
the  above  plan  of  treatment ;  and,  where  torpor  in  the  lym- 
phatic system  of  the  abdomen  is  evinced  by  difiiculty  in 
affecting  the  mouth  with  mercury,  the  denuded  surfaces  should 
be  dressed  with  mercurial  ointment.  With  these  means  in 
use,  I  have  generally  awaited,  with  a  kind  of  patient  anxiety, 
the  first  symptoms  of  ptyalism  j  and  on  the  third  morning,  I 
could  frequently  perceive  a  certain  odour  on  the  breath,  pre- 
lusive of  salivation.  When  this  last  came  on  free,  I  pro- 
nounced my  patient  to  be  secure. 

But  if  no  symptoms  of  saturation  appeared,  I  have  then, 
or  indeed,  if  things  wore  an  alarming  aspect,  I  have  sooner 
than  this,  either  nicreased  the.  doses  of  calomel,  exhibited 
them  at  shorter  intervals,  or  conjoined  witli  them  mercurial 
frictions.  For  if  relief  could  not  be  procured  on  the  third, 
fourth,  or  fifth  day,  the  chance  of  recovery  became  smaller 
and  smaller  in  proi)ortion. 

This  relief  sonietiuies  preceded,  someliines  succeeded ;  but 
was  generally  svntluonous  with  the  visible  or  sensible  cflccts 
of  mercury  on  the  conslilution,  as  evinced  bv  the  uunis  or 
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breath.  A  mild  and  uniform  diaphoresis,  a  refreshing  sleep, 
and  the  appearance  of  natural  stools,  were  the  usual  indica- 
tions of  this  happy  change;  after  which,  as  the  ptyalisui 
advanced,  the  train  of  morbid  symptoms  proportionally  sub- 
sided, till  at  length  the  inability  to  eat,  in  conseqiience  of  the 
soreness  of  the  mouth,  became  the  principal  complaint  of  the 
patient.  Were  I  to  go  over  the  same  ground  again,  I  should 
be  inclined  to  try  a  still  more  decisive  system  of  depletion  by 
bloodletting  and  purging,  so  as  thereby  to  arrest  the  progress 
of  the  fever,  even  before  the  developement  of  tlie  mercurial 
action.  But  times  and  circumstances  will  so  vary  the  fea- 
tures of  this  and  other  fevers,  that  different,  and  sometimes 
opposite  modes  of  treatment  must  be  adopted. 

That  there  may  be  cases,  wherein  the  use  of  wine,  and 
even  bark,  is  indispensible,  1  shall  not  attempt  to  deny.  But 
the  latter,  in  particular,  I  seldom  had  occasion  to  employ, 
except  in  cases  of  protracted  convalescence ;  or  to  prevent 
relapses  at  the  full  and  change  of  the  moon,  when  such  acci- 
dents are  very  liable  to  happen. 

I  have  only  to  remark  further,  than  when  this  fever  was 
combined  with  dysentery,  an  occurrence  by  no  means  un- 
usual, the  same  treatment,  with  the  exception  of  cold  external 
applications,  conducted  equally  to  a  happy  termination. 

As  the  object  of  this  Essay  is  Utility,  and  its  design  to 
convey  as  much  information  on  each  subject,  in  a  small  space 
as  possible;  it  becomes  a  duty  to  notice  in  this  place  the 
opinions  and  practice  of  a  very  high  medical  authority  in 
India — Dr.  Balfour,  whose  abilities  and  experience  entitle 
him  to  every  respect.  1  shall  endeavour  to  condense  his  doc- 
trine and  directions  into  as  few  pages  as  I  can,  referring  to 
bis  .scfo«f/ Treatise  on  Sol-lunar  InHuence  (Edin.  1790)  where 
these  are  more  explicitly  developed  than  in  any  of  his  other 
publications; 

Dr.  B.  considers  the  mild  and  regular  intermittent,  as  well 
as  the  more  violent  and  continued  Bensjal  fevers,  together 
with  dysentery,  as  so  many  grades  of  the  "  putrid  i)iteslindl 
reniilti/ig  fever,'"  all  of  which  he  pronounces  to  be  infectious. 
He  conceives  that  the  contagion  proceeds  from  putrefying  or 
putrid  bodies,  and  which,  passing  down  with  the  saliva,  cor- 
rupts the  mucus  of  the  stomach  and  intestines.  That  this 
putrid  matter  being  absorbed,  and  carried  into  the  circulation, 
gives  rise  to,  and  accounts  for,  the  whole  train  of  febrile 
symptoms.  This  is  his  theory,  independent  of  "  Sol-lunar 
tience,"  whi(;h  will  l)c  noticed  hereafter. 
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With  respect  to  the  cure,  he  thinks  that  copious  and  con- 
tiuued  purging  would,  in  general,  be  sufficient  to  conduct 
mild  cases  to  a  successful  issue  ;  but  as  we  are  liable  to  much 
deception,  he  advises  "that  in  these,  as  well  as  in  the  most 
violent  fevers  of  Bengal,  after  two  days  purging  with  calomel' 
and  other  cathartics,  to  begin,  on  the  third  morning,  to  "  throw 
in"  the  bark  in  substance,  so  as  to  administer  two  ounces  in 
the  course  of  forty-eight  hours.  At  the  expiration  of  this 
perio<i,  the  calomel  is  to  be  again  lepeated  at  r>ight,  and  a 
laxative  the  next  moniing ;  immediately  after  the  operation 
of  which,  the  bark  is  to  be  again  reiterated  for  two  days,  and 
in  ihe  same  manner  as  before.  The  purges  and  bark  are  thus-- 
to  be  alternated  in  exactly  the  above  routine,  till  the  disease 
is  finally  subdued.  To  give  efficacy  to  this  practice,  a  liberal 
use  is  to  be  made  of  opium,  not  only  to  keep  the  bark  on  the 
stomach,  but  to  ease  pain  and  procure  rest. 

With  respect  to  those  cases  where  there  is  local  affection. 
Dr.  B.  only  directs  a  superior  degree  of  attention  to  be  paid 
in  guarding  the  body  against  cold,  with  occasional  blisters  and 
diaphoretics.  In  some  rare  cases,  where  the  local  affection 
is  violent,  he  admits  of  bleeding,  both  general  and  local;  but 
all  the  other  plans  are  to  be  pursued  in  the  manner  prescribed, 
without  any  regard  to  paroxysms,  remissions,  or  exacerba- 
tions, whatever. — Fifteen  years  afterwards,  however.  Dr.  B. 
appears  to  have  remodelled  his  plan  of  treatment,  as  the  fol- 
lowing passage  evinces-^ 

"  Considering,"  says  he,  "  that  obstructions  of  the  liver 
"  very  frequently  shew  themselves,  in  the  common  fevers  of 
"  this  country,  and  may  with  great  reason  be  suspected,  in  a 
**  certain  degree,  in  all,  we  cannot  hesitate  to  admit,  as  an 
*'  essential  and  valuable  principle,  in  the  cure  of  fevers,  the 
**  introduction  of  mercury  into  the  system,  so  as  to  affect  the 
"  mouth  in  a  moderate  degree,  with  the  view  of  removing 

obstructions,  or  other  morbid  affections  of  the  liver ;  of 
"  obtaining  natural  secretions,  and  of  its  thus  contributing^ 
*•  zpith  the  other  means  that  have  been  described,  to  a 
"  speedy  and  permanent  cure."  Preface  to  a  collection  of 
Treatises. 

I  have  thus  given  a  fair  view  of  two  very  different  modes  of 
treatment  (and  likewise  their  conjbination)  in  this  dangerous 
disease.  I  have  shewn  my  ow  n  preference  for  one  of  them, 
and  I  think  substantial  reasons  for  such  ;  but  I  do  not  wish  to 
blindly  condemn  the  others,  because  1  did  not  find  them  suc- 
cessful. 
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Tie  who  treads  over  tlie  same  ground  which  I  have  done> 
will,  in  every  probability,  have  ample  opportunities  of  put- 
ing  them  all  to  the  trial,  and  then  he  may  decide  on  their 
merits.  But  I  would  recommend  him  not  to  be  too  san- 
guine nor  condemn  a  practice  from  a  few  failures.  It  has 
not  been  my  lot  to  find  intertropical  fevers  so  very  tractable 
as  some  Medical  Officers  have,  or  say  they  have,  found 
them.  Those  indeed  who  are  most  conversant  with  disease 
at  the  bed-side  of  sickness  ai  e  well  aware  that  no  fixed  rules 
or  general  plan  of  treatment  are  applicable  at  all  times  in 
fever,  or  in  almost  any  other  disease.  But  although  the 
means  must  vary,  the  indicufions  majy  be  always  the  same.— 
Thus  I  conceive  that  in  those  times  and  places  where  bark 
and  stimulants  proved  more  successful  than  depletion  in 
tropical  fever,  there  was  equally  as  great  a  derangement  in 
the  balance  of  the  circulation  and  excitability  as  where 
venesection  and  purgatives  were  carried  to  the  greatest  ex- 
tent. The  great  art  indeed  is  to  early  ascertain  the  prevailing 
diathesis  both  of  constitution  and  climate,  and  promptly 
apply  the  most  appropriate  Melhodus  Medehdi. 

I  should  be  sorry  to  suspect,  much  less  accuse,  any  of 
my  professional  brethren  of  wilful  misrepresentation ;  but 
■when  young  medical  men  are  setting  forth  their  cures  by  a 
7iezo  remedy,  we  may  at  least  be  allowed  to  enter  that  remark- 
ably significant,  though  apparently  paradoxical  caveat  of  Hip- 
pocrates—  EXPERIENTIA  FALLAX. 

As  the  cold  season  approaches,  the  fever  changes  from  aii 
almost  continued  to  a  plainly  remittent,  and  finally,  in  De- 
cember, to  an  intermittent  form.  From  this  time,  .for  twd 
or  three  months,  the  climate  of  Bengal  is  cool  and  delightful; 
the  only  diseases  being  visceral  obstructions,  the  sequelae  of 
the  preceding  endemic. 

It  has  already  been  remarked,  that  this  fever,  when  epi- 
demic among  the  natives,  occasionally  commits  the  most 
destructive  ravages.  But  the  assimilation  of  their  constitu- 
tions to  the  climate,  their  singularly  abstemious  habits,  and 
various  other  causes,  concur  to  shield  them,  in  general,  from 
its  violence,  so  that  it  appears,  for  the  most  part,  among  this 
class,  as  an  intermittent,  but  often  of  great  obstinacy. 

I  have  alluded  to  the  refrigerating  practice,  which  they 
have  employed,  time  out  of  mind,  in  acute  fevers:  I  shall 
now  advert  to  some  very  efficacious  native  medicines,  which 
they  apply  to  the  euro  of  this  disease,  especially  when  it  mani- 
fests itself  in  the  form  of  agues,  which  prove  exceedingly 
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troublesome  to  tlie  inhabitants  of  vilhiges  scattered  among 
the  marshy,  as  well  as  hilly  and  jungly  districts.  Their  first 
object  is  the  complete  evacuation  of  all  bilious  and  sordid 
colluvies  from  the  stomach  and  bowels.  For  this  purpose, 
they  have  recourse  to  a  black  purging  salt — Jiit-Nohen,  or 
Cala  Neernuck,  a  solution  of  which  iu  water  is  certainly  one 
of  the  most  nauseous  potations  that  can  \\e\\  be  conceived, 
having  an  abominable  taste,  and  a  Havour  resembling  rotten 
^effs,  or  sulphuretted  hydrogen  gas.  This  medicine  proves 
trtunently  cathartic,  and  povVerfully  emulges  the  liver  and  its 
ducts,  carrying  off  vast  quantities  of  vitiated  bile,  and  other 
oflensive  fecal  matter,  fi  om  the  intestinal  canal.  This  being 
effected,  the  kernel  of  a  seed,  produced  by  a  low,  creeping 
kind  of  cow-itch  (Coesalpina  Bonducella)  called  by  the  na- 
i'ive's' Kditt- Kiillagee,  or  Catcaranja  ISut,  is  taken  to  complete 
the  ciire. 

The  kernel  is  intensely  bitter,  and  possesses  the  tonic  or 
febrifuge  powers  of  Peruvian  bark,  iu  a  very  high  degree. 
But  it  has  a  manifest  advantage  over  the  latter;  for,  instead 
of  producing  any  constipating  effects  in  the  bowels,  it,  on  the 
contrary,  proves  mildly  laxative.  It  may  be  easily  conceived 
that,  in  a  tropical  country,  where  the  biliary  system  is  so 
commonly  deranged,  such  a  qualification  is  of  incalculable 
utility.  One  of  the  kernels,  pounded  into  a  paste,  with 
three  or  four  corns  of  pepper,  and  taken  three,  four,  or  five 
times  a-day,  in  conjunction  with  the  decoction  of  Cherettah 
[Gentiana  Cherayita]  is  found  so  generally  successful  in  curing 
intermitlents,  that  it  is  adopted  by  many  European  practi- 
tioner's;  and  will  probably,  at  no  distant  period,  supersede 
entirely  the  bark,  to  which  it  seems  infinitely  preferable  in  a 
hot  elimale,  on  account  of  the  aforesaid  aperient  qualitv. 

-  The  Cherettah  h  a  sj)ecies  of  gentian,  indigenous  in  the 
mountainous  countries  North  of  the  Ganges,  and  is  to  be 
proeiVredin  every  bazar  throughout  Bengal,  it  possesses  all 
the  properties  ascribed  to  the  gentiana  liitea,  and  hi  a  greater 
degree  than  are  to  be  found  in  the  latter  root  as  it  comes  to. 
li-s;  The  decoction  of  this  heib  forms  a  powerful  au.xiliary 
to  the  caraiija  nut,  and  their  miited'efiicacy  in  cming  iuter- 
inillents  i-J  imdisptvled'. 
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Drs.  Lind  and  Clark  dwell  much  on  the  putrefying  animal 
and  vegetable  substances  left  on  the  miry  shores  of  th<f 
Hoogly  by  each  retiring  tide  ;  attributing  a  considerable  share, 
of  malignity  to  the  noxious  exhalations  aiising  from  ,  this 
source,  during  the  intervals  of  high  water,  both  by  day  and" 
night.  The  argument  is  more  specious  than  solid;  and 
perhaps  it  is  not  founded  on  accurate  or  discriminating 
observation. 

During  the  months  of  August  and  September,  for  instance, 
when  fevers  rage  with  their  greatest  violence,  the  rivers  ai  p 
swelled  to  the  summits  of  their  banks  by  the  inundation,  and 
the  volume  of  water  disgorged  into  the  ocean  is  so  immense, 
that  the  stream  is  perfectly  fresh,  and  the  flood  tide  scarcely 
felt  at  Calcutta;  consequently,  the  rise  and  fall  are  couit 
paratively  insignificant.  But  in  May  and  the  beginning  of 
June,  on  the  other  hand,  when  the  rivers  are  shrunk  far  within 
their  autumnal  boundaries;  when  the  heat  is  excessive  ;  and 
■when  the  tides  are  so  rapid,  that  the  bo7e,  as  it  is  calledj 
rushes  up  past  Calcutta,  sometimes  with  the  amazing  velocity 
of  txcoiti/  miles  an  hour,  not  entirely  stopping  till  it  reachpjj 
Nia-serai,  thirty-rtive  miles  above  the  capital;  then,  indeed, 
at  low  water,  each  side  of  the  river  presents  a  broad  shelving 
slope  of  nuid  and  mire,  covered  with  vegeto-animal  remains 
in  all  stages  of  putrefaction,  and  disengaging  the  mqst  abomi- 
nable stench, — yet  no  ill  effects  whatever  are  produced  by 
such  exhalations.  ' 

For  the  solution  of  this  phenomenon,  we  must  look  to  tl\Q 
tides  dicmselves,  which,  sweeping  along  the^e  shores,  every 
flood  and  ebb,  never  allow  sufficient  time  for  ihe  extrication 
ot  that  noxious  effliivium,  wliich  arises  from  the  Uagiunit 
siirffice  of  marshes,  cither  peirlialli/  covered,,  or  just  deserted 
by  (wiiital  not  d'ntnial  inundations.  Such  marshes  [;md  jiui- 
glcs  which  produce  a  similar  eflcct]  spread  far  and  wide  iii 
every  direction  along  the  banks  of  this  river,  during,  and  for 
some  liuic  subsequent  to,  the  rainy  season;  to  ihesc,  tlutre- 
forc,  and  not  to  daily  ()\  crdowed  places,  are  we  indebted  for 
all  the  sickucas  and  morlalily  we  so  fatally  experience. 
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Another  circumstance  may  probably  contribute  its  share 
in  correcting  these  exhalations  at  the  period  alluded  to. — 
During  the  inundation,  the  \vaters  of  this  river  are  quitej'resh^ 
though  turbid ;  whereas  in  the  dry  season,  when  the  tides  are 
strong,  a  considerable  proportion  of  salt  water  comes  up 
every  flood,  and  renders  the  stream,  even  at  Calcutta,  so. 
brackish;  as  to  occasion  smart  bowel  complaints  among  those 
who  drink  of  it  at  this  time.  A  mixture  of  salt  water  with 
fresh,  therefore,  does  not,  as  was  supposed  by  Sir  John 
Pringle,  z?2c?'ease  the  noxiousness  of  marshy  exhalations;  ou 
the  contrary,  we  find,  in  this  instance,  that  they  are  quite 
harmless,  while  rising  from  these  extensive  shores,  when  the 
water  is  considerably  impregnated  with  marine  salt.  la 
respect  to  the  marshes  that  run  back  from  the  river,  they 
cannot,  during  the  inundation,  be  more  subject  to  flux  and 
reflux  than  the  river  itself.  The  shoves  of  all  inlets  and 
minor  streams  are  under  exactly  similar  circumstances  to  those 
I  have  stated  of  the  Hoogly;  and,  finally,  I  may  add,  that  it 
is  the  water  of  inundations  alone,  not  tides,  that  ever  bursts 
oyer  the  banks  of  the  Ganges,  to  cover  the  adjoining  plains  ; 
consequently  the  marshes  are  not  subject  to  diurnal  flux  and 
reflux.  I  have  been  the  more  particular  on  this  point,  iu 
prder  to  set  in  a  clear  light  the  validity  of  those  reasons; 
which  induced  Dr.  Lind,  of  Windsor,  to  read  the  recantation 
of  his  medical  faith  in  lunar  injiuence,  in  favour  of  "  the, 
increased  effluvia  disengaged  from  the  shores  and  neighbouring 
marshes  at  each  retiring  spring  tide."  Never  was  the  fable 
of  "  dropping  the  substance  to  grasp  at  the  shadow,"  more 
completely  exemplified,  than  in  this  instance,  which  shews 
that  "  second  thoughts  are  not  cdways  best."  J  much 
wonder  that  the  ingenious  Dr.  Balfour,  while  lamenting  the 
defection  of  his  quondam  supporter,  did  not  adduce  this  un- 
answerable refutation,  among  others,  of  Dr.  Lind's  hy- 
pothesis. 

In  so  luxuriant  a  climate  as  that  of  Bengal,  and  on  so 
fertile  an  alluvion  as  the  Delta  of  the  Ganges^  we  may  w  ell 
suppose  that  every  spot — almost  every  particle  of  matter, 
teems  with  animal  as  well  as  vegetable  life.  As  the  scale  of 
existence  descends,  in  the  animal  kingdom,  the  amazing 
circle  of  reproduction  and  decay  is  perpetually  trodden  by 
myriads  of  animated  beings,  whose  ephemeral  vitaljty  has 
scarcely  commenced,  before  it  closes  again  in  dealh!  No 
sooner  has  the  ethcrial  spark— the  "  divina^  particula  aurie," 
deserted  its  tentincnt,  than  the  latter  is  resolved,  by  the  heat 
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nnd  moisture  of  tlic  climate,  into  its  constituent  inatcnalsi, 
;^iid  formed  without  delay  into  other  compounds. 

It  is  during  this  dissohition  of  animal  and  vegetable  re- 
Tnakis,  preparatory  to  new  combinations  and  successive  re- 
production, that  a  certain  hiexplicable  something  is  extricated, 
which  operates  with  such  powerful  and  baleftd  influence  on 
ihe  functions  of  the  human  frame. 

This  exhalation  is  capable  of  concentration,  or  rather  ac- 
cumulation ;  for  when  it  is  detained  an)id  woods  and  jungles, 
as  at  this  place,  and  especially  during  the  rainy  season,  when 
there  are  no  regtdar  bieezes  to  dissipate  it,  and  when  the 
beams  of  the  suu  ^re  obscured,  except  at  intervals,  by  dense 
clouds,  it  becomes  exceedingly  powerful,  as  the  annual  mor- 
tality too  plainly  proves. 

That  the  exhalation  of  these  miasmata,  and  their  diifusloit 
in  the  atmosphere  should  be  greater  during  the  heat  of  the 
<lay  than  at  night,  when  the  air  is  raw  and  cold,  appears  more 
itban  probable;  and  yet  an  ideii  seems  to  prevail,  that  they 
arise  from  fens  and  marshes  principally  in  the  night.    "  The 
:Hature  of  an  unhealthy,  swampy  soil,"  says  Dr.  Lind,  "  is 
such,  that  no  sooner  the  sun-beams  are  withdrawn,  thau 
.the  rj(jj)onr  emitted  from  it  renders  the  air  raw,  damp,  and 
chilliMg  in  the  most  sultry  climates."    It  is  difficult  to 
■imagine  how  dew  s  descend  and  vapours  rise,  at  the  same  time. 
IVeverdieless,  it  is  certainly  true,  that  the  stench  emitted  im- 
iKcdiateJy  aftier  sunset  is  much  more  perceptible  to  the  senses 
than  at  any  other  period  of  the  day.    The  reason  of  this  is, 
that  the  sliores  and  marshes  retain  their  heat  for  some  time 
•<7/i!e7' the  rays  -of  the  sun  are  w  ithdrawn,  nnd  consequently 
continue  to  emit  vapours,  w  hich  are  not  exhaled  and  dift'uscd 
through  the  atmospheae,  as  by  the  sun  and  high  temperature 
of  the  day,;  they  therefore  meet  the  descending  dews  and 
<;ool  air,  coiidqnsing  and  forming  a  thick  fog,  which  hovers 
over  the  swamps,  accompaiiaied  by  a  noxious  and  disagreeable 
odour.    To  this  v.e  must  add,  that  the  miasmata  exhfiled 
during  the  day,  in  all  probabihty  descend  with  the  dews  of 
the  evenhig,  and  by  meeting  and  combining  with  those  that 
continue  to  ,be  dkongaged  frodu  their  source,  must  form  a 
<;oncentja,lion  highly  c^ipjible  of  allecting  the  constitution. — 
We  accordingly  lind,  that  four  out  of  live  of  those  whosulTcr, 
arc  attacked,  or  rerx'iv«  tlie  deleterious  principle,  at  the 
period  abovemejitioned. 

Expericiicc  has  shewn  that  nmrsh  effluvium,  though  by  no 
jneans  so  limited  as  human,  dyes  not  occupy  a  wide  range  : 
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at  least,  it  becomes  imioxious  at  a  certain  distance  from  its 
source,  in  consequence  of  dilution.  The  circumstance  men- 
tioned by  Dr.  J,  Hunter,  and  confirmed  by  subsequent 
observations— namely,  that  "  the  difference  of  a  few  feet  in 
"  height  gives  a  comparative  security  to  soldiers  quartered  in 
"  the  same  building,"  will  be  accounted  for  by  the  supposi- 
tion which  1  have  already  stated,  viz.  That  as  the  miasms 
exhaled  during  the  dat/  descend  in  the  evenings,  thei/  become 
more  and  more  concentrated ;  till,  meeting  the  exhalations 
from  the  still  reeking  marshes,  a  dense  stratum  of  highly 
impjegnoted  atmosphere  is  formed  close  to  the  surface  of  the 
earth.  Hence  the  superior  degree  of  salubrity  in  the  upper 
ranges  of  buildings  ;  and,  on  the  contrary,  the  extreme  danger 
of  sleeping  on  the  ground  in  such  places;  many  instances  of 
which  are  recorded  in  the  writings  of  Lind,  Bontius,  &c. 

I  am  the  more  inclined  to  believe  that  vegeto-animal  mias- 
mata descend  with  the  dews,  and  are  then  more  formidable 
than  in  their  ascent  by  day,  from  a  circumstance  that  occurred 
to  myself  in  October  1803. 

Having  occasion  to  take  a  passage  from  Madras  to  Cal- 
cutta, in  a  foreign  merchantmen,  at  that  time,  I  sat  late  on 
deck,  one  evening  after  our  arrival  in  the  Ganges,  the  vessel 
jjcing  at  anchor  a  mile  from  the  shore,  and  not  a  breath  of 
)vind  moving  in  any  direction.  As  the  dews  began  to  fall, 
I  perceived,  all  at  once,  a  faint,  heavy  odour,  to  account  for 
which  1  was  much  puzzled,  as  there  was  no  breeze  to  waft 
any  exhalation  from  the  adjacent  shores.  My  reflections 
■were  soon  interrupted,  however,  by  a  sense  of  faintness,  gid- 
dhiess,  and  at  length,  nausea,  with  which  I  was  suddenly  af- 
fected. 1  immediately  went  below,  not  a  little  alarmed,  and 
fully  pursuaded  that  I  was  seized  with  the  fever,  whose  effects 
1  had  so  much  reason  to  dread.  On  drinking  some  warm 
water,  to  clear  my  stomach,  1  took  a  dose  of  calomel  and 
opium,  and  next  morning,  castor  oil.  Although  no  farther 
symptoms  of  fever  Occurred,  yet  1  felt  an  unusual  degree  of 
lassitude  and  depression  of  spirits  for  soriie  days  after  I  got 
to  Calcutta. 

I  he  same  is  often  felt  on  crossing  the  pontine  marshes  in 
Italy;  and.  Dr.  Moseley  remarks,  that  he  has  felt  a  .shiver, 
while  passing  the  swamps  to  the  west  of  Kingston,  especially 
near  ihc  fcny,  before  the  sun  had  dispersed  the  vapours. 

The  following  remark  of  Dr.  Lind's  is  favourable  to  tiie 
supposition  of  minsmata  descending  with  the  dews:  "The 

lirst  rains  that  fall  in  Guinea  arc  commonly  supposed  to  be 
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«'  the  most  unhealthy  ;  they  have  been  known,  in  forty-eight 
*'  hours,  to  render  the  leather  of  shoes  quite  mouldy  and 
"  rotten."  "  It  has  been  further  observed,  that  woollen 
"  cloths  wet  in  those  rains,  and  afterwards  hung  up  to  dry  iu 
"  the  sun,  have  sometimes  become  full  of  maggots  in  a  few 
"  hours."  It  is  natural  to  suppose,  that  whatever  exhalations 
arose,  and  were  floating  in  tile  atmosphere,  previous  to  the 
rainy  season,  would  descend  with  the  first  showers,  on  the 
same  principles  as"  the  miasmata  exhaled  during  the  da-y  de- 
scend with  the  dews  of  the  night. 

Ill  the  months  of  September  and  October,  1799,  wliile 
the  Leopard  and  Centurion,  two  of  Admiral  Ijlankett's  squa- 
dron, were  working  up  from  Mocha  to  Juddah,  along'  the 
Arabian  coast,  they  were  considerably  harrassed  (the  Leopard 
in  particular),  wth  a  low  fever,  not  of  the  remittent  type, 
accompanied  with  great  head-ache,  weak,  small,  and  quick 
pulse,  pain  at  the  stomach,  and  over  the  epigastric  region, 
frequent  bilious  vomiting  and  purging,  with  uncommon  debi- 
lity and  dejection  of  spirits.  The  days  at  this  time  were  op- 
pressively hot;  the  thermometer  generally  at  97^;  the  nights 
cool.  But  what  was  most  singular,  a  copious  fall  of  dew 
took  place  every  night,  perfectli/  salt  and  bitter  to  the  taste. 
To  this  tlie  fever  was  ascribed  ;  and  what  corroborated  the 
suspicion  was,  that  the  I^eopard's  crew  slept  exposed  to  the 
noclmual  vapours,  and  suffered  ten  times  the  sickness  which 
occurred  in  the  Centurion. 

In  the  latter  ship  no  medicine  M  as  found  to  check  the 
bilious  purging  and  vomiting  so  well  as  calomel  and  opium. 
The  addition  of  anlimonial  powder  w;as  afterwards  made. 
When  debility  only  remained,  decoction  of  bark  with  nitrous 
acid,  was  found  useful.  In  some  cases,  attended  with  great 
febrile  stricture  on  the  skin,  the  cold  abulutions  were  used 
with  success.  In  the  Leopard  some  mortality  prevailed. 
.  This  view  of  the  subject  leads  to  a  practical  inference  of 
•considerable  utility,  viz.  that  when  necessity  compels  us  to 
penetrate  through  those  insalubrious  woods,  junoles,  or 
marshes,  we  should  select  that  point  of  lime  at  which  we  are 
ic«.sf ///vc/// to  meet  those  miasms,  whether  in  their  ascending 
or  descending  state.  This  period  seems  to  extend  from  three 
to  six  o'clock  ill  the  afternoon  ;  that  is,  after  the  greatest  heat 
ofUic  eardi  and  air,  and,  consequently,  the  greatest  evapora- 
tion; and  before  the  condensation  and  return  of  such  exhala- 
tions as  roie  during  the  day,  and  which  combine  with  those 
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still  issuing  from  ihe  heated  soil,  for  some  time  after  sun-set, 
Jt  is  but  too  well  known,  that  the  cool  of  the  morning,  of  the 
evening,  nay,  in  many  instances,  of  the  night,  is  generally 
pitched  upon  for  wooding,  watering,  and  other  duties  on 
shore,  to  the  great  risk  of  those  concerned  in  such  dangerous 
occupations. 

An  attention  to  the  above  rule  [founded  on  facts  as  well  as 
reasoning]  would  certainly  be  productive  of  much  good, 
particularly  when  it  is  considered,  that  the  human  frame, 
during  the  portion  of  time  above  alluded  to,  is,  perhaps, 
better  fortified  against  the  impression  of  marsh  effluvium,  or 
other  debilitating  causes,  than  at  any  previous  or  subsequent 
period  in  the  twenty-four  hours.  The  seaman  makes  his 
principal  meal  at  mid-day  ;  he  is  then  served  his  allowance  of 
wine  or  spirits,  and  if  a  couple  of  hours  rest  is  allowed  at 
dinner,  his  energy  and  strength  are  much  greater  at  three 
o'clock,  than  early  in  the  morning  or  late  at  night.  The 
European  may  object  to  this,  by  observing  that  the  body  and 
mind,  recruited  by  sleep,  are  most  vigorous  in  the  moniing. 
But  1  well  know,  from  personal  experience,  that  in  tropical 
-climates,  and  particularly  during  the  rainy  season,  which 
compels  all  classes  to  pass  the  night  between  decks,  the  rest 
obtained  from  interrupted,  1  might  say,  stifled  sleep,  is  very 
trifling.  Indeed  a  general  laugour,  lassitude,  aud  want  of 
appetite  prevail  till  towards  noon,  when  dinner,  wine,  and 
an  hour  or  two  of  repose,  give  a  tone  and  activity  to  the  sys- 
tem, which  continue  till  the  evening.  This  is  the  time, 
therefore,  when  we  can  resist  the  agency  of  marsh  effluvium 
belter  than  at  any  other,  and  of  course  should  be  selected, 
especially  since  it  is  at  this  period  that  the  miasmata  are 
most  diffused  through  the  higher  regions  of  the  atmosphere, 
and  consequently  less  potent  in  themselves.  The  ne.xt  three 
or  four  hours,  viz.  from  six  till  nine  or  ten  o'clock,  appear 
to  be  pregnant  with  danger  to  those  on  shore.  Within  the 
tropics  there  is  little  or  no  twilight;  immediately  the  suit 
withdraws  his  beams  [six  o'clock]  every  thing  is  involved  in 
darkness;  dews  and  vapours  Jul/  from  the  upper  regions  of 
the  air,  and  exhalations  still  continue  to  spring  from  the  tepid 
marshes  to  meet  them.  At  this  juncture,  therefore,  in  the 
places  and  seasons  alliuied  to,  the  stratum  of  atmosphere  in 
immediate  contact  with  the  surface  of  the  earth,  must  be 
highly  saturated  with  a  principle  but  too  destructive  to  hu- 
man health  and  life ;  and  the  pystem  is  then,  too,  disposed  to 
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its  reception,  in  consequence  of  the  exhaustion  produced  by 
the  heat  and  hibours  of  the  day,  and  the  torpor  induced  by 
tlie  coldness  of  the  evenings. 

This  reasoning  will  be  illustrated  and  confirmed  by  the 
following  authentic  particulars.  In  the  month  of  November, 
1804,  two  parties  of  men,  belonging  to  his  Majesty's  ship 
Tremendous,  were  employed  on  shore,  at  the  island  of  Ma- 
dagascar ;  one  party,  during  the  night,  filling  water,  the  other 
cutting  wood  during  the  day.  Four  of  the  night  party  were 
attacked  with  the  endemic  fever  of  the  country,  and  three  of 
them  died.  The  whole  of  the  day  party  escaped  the  fever, 
though  exposed  to  an  intense  sun,  in  the  laborious  occupa- 
tion of  wood-cutting. 

About  two  years  after  this,  His  Majesty's  ship  Sceptre,  in 
Ae  same  place,  and  upon  a  similar  occasion,  experienced  a 
still  greater  disaster  among  her  watering .  or  .  night  party,  to 
w4iom  the  mortality  was  confined.  Some  interesting  particu- 
lars respecting  this  fatal  occurrence,  I  shall  give  in  the  words 
of  the  surgeon,  Mr.  Neill. 

"  The  fever  which  attacked  our  watering  parties  at  the 
Island  of  Madagascar,  bears  a  striking  resemblance  to  the 
endemic  fever  of  the  west ; — like  that  too,  it  was  not  a  con- 
tagious disease,  of  which  we  had  the  most  cogent  proofs,  and 
corroborated  what  we  witnessed  at  a  former  period.  I  believe 
that  the  exciting  cause  of  this  disease  was  confined  to  the  scite 
of  the  watering  place,  as  no  person  was  alfected  upon  the 
wooding  party,  though  co}istaTitli/  exposed  during  the  day. 
The  deleterious  effects  of  nocturnal  exposure  were  particu- 
larly exemplified  here,  by  the  disease  raging  most  violently 
among  the  marines,  who  were  on  shore  at  night  for  the  pro- 
tection of  the  casks,  and  to  whom  the  mortality  was  confined. 
The  fever  made  its  appearance  among  some  of  the  same  party 
who  did  not  pass  the  night  on  shore,  but  in  them,  it  was  infi- 
nitely milder,  though  similar  in  type  and  general  symptoms. 
The  watering  place  was  encompassed  from  the  sea  by  an 
amphitheatre  of  hills ;  and  in  nearly  the  centre  of  this  ran  the 
rivulet  from  which  we  filled,  situated  in  a  marshy  p/aiii,  sur- 
rounded with  some  trees  of  the  palm  kind,  and  «  thicket  of 
jungle.  The  wooding  place  on  the  other  hand  was  a  dri/ 
sandif  soil,  though  standing  equally  low,  and  covered  with 
brush-wood,  jungle,  &c.  in  the  same  manner  as  the  other. 
As  the  more  minute  features  of  the  disease  are  described  in 
the  journal,  I  shall  only  remark,  that  it  exhibited  something 
of  the  rcmittant  type,  inasmuch  as  the  paroxysms  were  more 
conspicuous  and  violent  on  alternate  days  ;  and  on  the  inter- 
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mediate,  tlie  system  seemed  less  oppressed  and  more  tranquil,- 
with  a  different  cast  of  features  in  the  countenance ;  but  there 
never  was  any  thing  like  an  apyrexia.  The  general  treatment 
adopted  in  these  cases,  and  which  the  journal  developes,  con- 
sisted in  bloodletting,  purging  and  exciting  ptyalism ;  the 
pre-eminence  of  which  practice,  several  years  experience  in 
tiiis  country  has  amply  confirmed.  My  sentiments  have  been 
so  often  expressed  on  venesection,  that  I  need  not  repeat 
them.  With  respect  to  purgatives,  I  have  always  observed 
the  greatest  relief  to  follow,  when  they  took  full  effect.  Tliat 
they  are  beneficial  in  every  stage  of  the  disease,  I  infer  from 
this; — that  the  pulse,  from  being  depressed,  weak,  and 
void  of  energy,  becomes  open,  energetic,  and  bounding 
to  the  surface,  with  a  corresponding  animation  in  the 
countenance,  after  copious  catharsis,  even  in  the  last  stage  of 
debility. 

The  next,  and  only  remedy,  where  bloodletting  and  purging 
do  not  check  the  disease  at  once,  in  its  infancy,  is  mercurj 
to  excite  pt3'alism.  I  say  ptyalism,  for  soreness  of  the  mouth 
will  not  secure  the  patient  in  this  endemic.  In  many  of  the 
fatal  terminations,  the  mouth  was  slightly  affected  ;  but  we 
never  were  able  to  excite  ptyalism.  Wherever  this  last  could 
be  induced,  a  revolution,  as  it  were,  in  the  whole  train  of 
morbid  symptoms,  instantly  succeeded,  and  a  healthy  train 
supplied  their  place !  This  revolution  was  most  strikingly 
evinced  in  the  functions  of  the  bowels,  by  the  evacuations 
becoming,  all  at  once,  copious  and  feculent ;  a  circumstance, 
which,  previous  to  ptyalism,  no  purgative,  even  of  the  most 
drastic  nature  could  effect." 

Although  the  latter  part  of  this  document  is  foreign  to  the 
subject  for  which  it  was  introduced,  yet  I  trust  it  will  be  con- 
sidered interesting.  It  is  satisfactory  to  me,  since  it  strongly 
corroborates  what  I  have  advanced  lately  on  the  treatment  of 
tlie  Bengal  endemic,  both  in  respect  to  bleeding  and  ptyalism  ; 
the  former  being  rather  heterodox  in  India.  I  have  only  to 
remark,  in  reference  to  the  striking  coincidence  of  our  prac- 
tical views,  that  the  above  document  was  never  penned  for 
my  inspection,  or  that  of  the  public.  The  sensible  and  well- 
informed  author  of  it  (Mr.  Neill)  is  alive,  and  can  contradict 
any  misrepresentation  of  his  sentiments. 

I  shall  here  observe,  once  for  all,  that  the  foregoing  remark 
will  equally  apply  to  all  other  documents  and  narratives  intro- 
duced into  this  Essay,  in  addition  to  my  own  personal  obser- 
vations. They  are  strictly  authentic  ;  being  the  spontaneous 
records  of  facts^  coumiemoratcd  without  preconceived  theory 
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or  preconcerted  design.  I  need  not  say  how  much  their  value 
is  enhanced  by  this  consideration. 

la  the  account  of.  the  Batavian  endemic,  some  other  strik- 
ing instances,  corroborative  of  the  opinions  here  advanced, 
will  be  related.  In  the  mean  time,  the  above  examples  will 
be  sufficient  to  justify  the  rules  I  have  laid  down,  and  put 
future  navigators  on  their  guard,  where  disease  and  danger 
lurk  in  concealment. 

And  here  I  cannot  help  noticing  the  apathy  or  impolicy^ 
which  still  allows  Diamond  Harbour,  the  principal  anchorage 
of  our  Indiamen,  to  continue  backed  and  flanked  by  woods, 
jungles,  and  marshes,  to  the  annual  destruction  of  one-fourth 
of  the  crews  of  such  ships  as  load  and  unload  at  this  place. 
The  objection  to  clearing  the  Sunderbunds,  has  been  founded 
on  the  idea  of  their  presenting  an  impenetrable  barrier  to  the 
incursions  of  an  enemy  from  that  quarter ;  but  the  Govern- 
ment does  not  seem  to  be  aware,  that  to  secure  us  from  a 
domestic  foe,  it  is  by  no  means  necessary,  in  (hit?  instmice,  to 
throw  open  the  way  to  ^foreign.  A  semicircle  of  cleaied 
and  drained  ground,  even  of  six  miles  in  radius,  [not  a  thir- 
tieth part  of  the  Sunderbunds,  and  scooped  as  it  were,  out  of 
their  centre]  would  sufficiently  protect  the  anchorage  and 
warehouses  of  Diamond  Harbour,  from  the  baleful  inHuence 
of  those  exhalations  we  have  been  describing. 

That  the  woods  and  jungles  might  be  cleared,  admits  of 
no  doubt 5  and  that  the  country  round  Diamond  Point  rnii>!it; 
either  be  drained,  overflowed,  or  submitted  to  the  flux  and 
reflux  of  the  tides,  any  one  of  which  measures  would  afford 
comparative  security,  can  hardly  be  denied.  To  add  to  Uiis 
security,  one  or  two  narrow  semicircular  belts  of  wood  might 
be  interposed  between  Diamond  Harbour  and  the  confines 
of  the  cleared  space,  to  arrest  any  effluvium  disengaged  from 
the  surrounding  wilds  or  marshes,  and  conveyed  by  the  breezes 
towards  the  aforesaid  anchorage.  AW  writers  agree,  that 
marsh  miasmata,  although  nuich  less  limited  in  their  ranse 
than  the  matter  of  contagion,  would  be  perfectly  harmless 
after  traversing  a  nuich  shorter  route  than  that  proposed  ;  but 
where  native  labour  can  be  so  easily  procured  ;  indeed,  where 
the  convicts  alone  would  be  equal  to  the  undertaking  in  a  very 
few  years,  and  finally  when  it  is  considered,  that  this  salutary 
step  opens  not  any  facility  to  the  irruption  of  an  enemy  ou 
the  southern  frontier  of  Bengal,  we  can  hardly  doubt  that  the 
attention  of  the  Company  will,  ere  long,  be  directed  to  so 
important  a  measure.  'I'ill  then,  wc  can  only  remark,  lliut 
the  further  from  shore,  and  llic  lower  dowu  the  liver 
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lie,  so  much  more  healthy  will  be  the  crews.  On  this  ac- 
count Saugur  Road  is  more  eligible,  in  regard  to  salubrity, 
than  Kedgeree ;  and  the  latter  much  less  dangerous  than  Cul- 
pee  or  Diamond  Harbour.  This  was  amply  proved  by  iho 
comparative  mortality  in  the  Caroline,  Howe,  and  Medusa 
frigates.  The  two  latter,  by  anchoring  higher  up  than  the 
former,  lost  at  least  six  times  as  many  men,  from  fevers  and 
fluxes.  Indeed  one  was  obliged  to  take  a  cruise  to  sea,  and 
the  other  to  retreat  back  to  Saugur  Roads,  to  avoid  depopula- 
tion !  Some  suggestions  will  be  given  hereafter,  in  regard  to 
the  means  of  obviating  the  effects  of  marsh  effluvium,  even  at 
Diamond  Harbour,  the  focus  of  this  destructive  principle. 

In  what  manner,  or  through  what  channel  it  is  conveyed  to 
the  sensorium,  so  as  to  produce  its  effects  on  the  constitution, 
we  are  nearly  ignorant.  A  general  idea  prevails,  that  the  sto- 
mach is  the  medium  through  which  the  matter  of  contagion 
acts ;  and,  by  analogy,  that  marsh  miasmata  take  the  same 
course.  But  when  we  consider,  that  at  e<ich  inspiration  the 
atmosphere  impregnated  with  this  principle  is  largely  appliied 
to  the  delicate  texture  of  the  lungs,  it  is  not  difficult  to  con- 
ceive, that  it  may  pass  into  the  blood,  [if  it  is  in  any  case 
absorbed]  as  readily  as  oxygen.  There  are  besides,  the 
schneiderian,  and  other  membranes  of  the  nares  and  fauces, 
to  which  it  must  have  constant  access,  while  there  is  but  one 
way  for  it  to  pass  into  the  stomach,  viz.  along  with  the  saliva 
or  food.  Further,  when  we  see  this  principle,  in  a  concen- 
trated state,  produce  fever  in  a  very  few  hours,  with  high 
delirium,  can  M  e  suppose  that  it  enters  the  system  by  the 
circuitous  route  of  the  alimentary  canal  and  lacteals  ?  If  it 
be  said  that  it  acts  through  the  medium  of  the  nerves  of  the 
stomach,  why  not  through  that  of  the  olfactory,  which  is  a 
shorter  road  ?  Indeed,  from  a  near  view  of  its  effects,  there 
is  every  reason  to  suppose  that  the  brain  and  nervous  system 
suffer  the  first  impression  and  shock.  To  those  effects,  t/iof, 
we  are  to  direct  our  attention. 

I  believe  it  is  nearly  a  unanimous  opinion,  at  present,  that 
both  marsh  and  human  effluvia  are  directly  sedajive  or  debili- 
tating in  their  nature.  Dr.  Rush,  indeed,  uses  the  term, 
"  stimulus  of  contagion"  in  almost  every  page  of  his  work 
on  Yellow  Fever;  but,  like  the  more  celebrated  "  stimulus  of 
"  necessity,"  it  may  be  quietly  laid  in  the  "  tomb  of  all  the 
Capulets."  By  Dr.  Jackson,  the  cause  of  fever  is  compared 
to  electricity.  "  It  seems  to  accumulate  in  the  system  by  a  re- 
"  gular  but  unknown  process  :  in  a  certain  state  of  accumu- 

lution,  it  seems  to  explode  in  a  manner  similar  to  the 
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explosions  of  electricity."*  The  delirium  and  violewt  action 
early  apparent  in  the  jiuigle  fever,  might  countenance  the 
idea  of  a  stimulus,  audi  tiliat  the  subsequent  debility  was  of 
the  indirect  kind.  I  have  heard  this  opinion  maintained  on 
the  spot,  by  medical  gentlemen;  but  if  we  narrowly  inspect 
the  train  of  morbid  symptoms^  we  find  more  of  irregular 
than  rwc;e6?sef/ action;  more  of  apparent  than  real  strengtli. 
If  we  carefully  observe  the  delirious  patient,  writhing  and 
struggling  utider  the  first  ijnpression  of  this  cause,  we  find 
the  efforts  not  only  momentary  and  less  effective  than  healthy 
exertions,  but  accompanied,  even  at  the  instant,  and  imme- 
diately succeeded  by.  triemov  and  other  marks  of  debility. — • 
'the  premonitory  symptoms  too,  are  indicative  of  decreai<ed 
sensorial  energy.  The  mind  is  wavering  and  unsteady;  the 
appetite  lattgaid  ;■  tlie  secretions,  particularly  the  biliary, 
diminished ;  and  the  bowels  torpid.  •  Notwithstanding  the 
determined  phraseology  of  Dr.  Rush,  tlierefore,  we  may 
still  adhere  to  the  opinion  of  the  venerable  Cullen,  that 
marsh  as  well  as  human  effiuvium,  is  sedative.  Dr.  Jackson, 
indeed,  will  not  allow  it  to  be  either  stimulant  or  sedative, 
but  a  kind- of  irrila)tl ;  yet  he  gradually  slides  into  the  ad- 
mission of  its  sedative  nature.  "  It  however  appears,  from 
*'  the  most  general  view  of  things,  that  the  febrile  cause  is  a 
"  cause  of  irritation,  disturbing,  but  7iot  increasing  in  a  na- 
*'  tural  manner,  the  action  of  the  moving  fibre.  On  the 
"  contrary,  interrupting,  impeding,  and  as  it  were  suspending 
"  the  operations  essential  to  health  and  life  ;  by  which  means 
"  the  expression  of  its  effects  principally  consists  in  debilitif 
"  and  impaired  energy."-!' 

The  space  of  time  which  intervenes  between  the  applica- 
tion of  this  poison  to  the  system  and  its  ostensibla  operation 
in  the  form  of  fever,  depends  on  the  degree  of  its  concen- 
tration, and  the  predisposition  of  the  patient.  It  will,  for 
instance,  be  found  in  some  places  so  powerful,  that  a  man  in 
perfect  health,  by  remaining  on  shore  during  the  night,  in 
marshy  situations,  and  wet  or  autumnal  seasons,  shall  have 
the  fever  violently  the  next  day,  and  die  on  the  third  or  fourth. 
On  the  other  hand,  it  n;iay  be  applied  in  so  dilute  a  state,  as 
to  require  eighteen,  twenty,  or  even  thirty  days,+  to  bring 
on  fever;  and  even  then,  ])erhaps,  only  in  consequence  of 
some  of  the  numerous  predisposing  or  anxiliari/  causes  con- 

■*  Outlines  of  Kcver,  \).  'J17. 
+  Outliiirt  (if  J''cvcr,  p.  'J.')J. 
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ciirriiig  to  enable  the  original  to  develope  itself.  If  we  take 
the  medium  of  these  two  extremes,  we  shall  have  the  ordi- 
iiaiy  period,  viz.  twelve  or  fourteen  days,  which  elapses  be- 
tween the  reception  of  vegeto-animal  miasmata  into  the  body 
and  their  manifestation,  in  the  shape  of  actual  disease. 

We  see,  then,  this  important  agent  greatly  varying  in  force  ; 
and  from  standing  occasionally  the  unaided  prijidfal, — the 
*'  instar  omnium,"  in  the  production  of  fever,  dwindle  away 
till  it  can  scarcely  be  distinguished,  at  least  not  prominently 
so,  amonsT  the  train  of  auxiliaries. 

Such  being  the  case,  is  it  not  probable  that  where  the 
latter  are  numerous  or  powerful,  they  may,  in  some  instances, 
induce  the  aforesaid  disease,  witliout  the  assistance  of  marsh 
exhalation? — See  a  valuable  train  of  obSerTations  on  this 
subject,  in  the  Section  on  Yellow  Fever  of  the  West-Indies, 
in  a  subsequent  part  of  this  work. 


PREDISPOSING  CAUSES.  • 
^  ^ 

We  now  come  to  the  Predisposing  Causes,  which  are  en- 
tilled  to  an  equal  degree  of  attention  with  that  which  has 
been  bestowed  on  the  remote,  or  exciting. 

These  may  be  divided  into  mental  and  corporeal.  Of  the 
former,  none  are  so  conspicuous  as  the  depressing  paxsious ; 
and  of  these  Dr.  Clark  informs  us,  thatFEAK  produced  the 
most  sudden  and  striking  effects,  in  aiding  the  remote  cause 
of  fever.  Tliis  may,  in  some  measure,  account  for  the 
ravages  which  the  yellow  fever  commits  among  those  ncwlv 
arrived  Europeans,  w  ho  are  prepossessed  with  the  idea  and 
dread  of  this  terrible  scourge. 

1  have,  indeed,  remarked  that  most  of  those,  who  were  of 
a  timid  disposition,  and  easily  alarmed  at  the  prevalence  of 
the  endemic  diseases  of  the  country,  fell  under  their  influence 
sooner  than  those  of  a  contrary  temperament.  But  grief, 
disappointment,  and  chagrin  were  the  depressing  passions 
which  universally  induced  the  most  decided  and  unequivocal 
predisposition  to  disease.  I  saw  many  strong  and  mclau- 
rholy  instances  of  this  among  that  part  of  our  crew,  whii  li 
w.e  impressed  within  sight  of  their  own  shores,  and  probablv 
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of  tlieir  own  habitations,  when  we  were  commeHclng  our 
voyage  to  India.  They  were  aujong  the  fust  and  worst 
cases  which  I  had  under  my  care,  and  afforded  ample  proofs 
tliat  mental  despondency  can  accelerate  the  attack,  and 
render  difficult  the  cure  of  intertropical  fevers  in  particular. 
I  have  since  seen  the  influence  of  this  predisposing  cause  on 
a  large  scale ;  not  on  the  banks  of  the  Ganges,  but  much 
nearer  home — on  the  banks  of  the  Scheldt. 

When  our  army  lay  entrenched  under  the  walls  of  Flushing, 
without  any  other  defence  from  the  sun,  the  rains,  and 
the  dews,  tlian  some  brushwood  or  straw ; — generally,  in- 
deed, with  the  humid  earth  for  their  beds,  and  the  canopy 
of  heaven  for  their  curtains ;  still,  with  all  these  disadvantages 
the  animating  prospect  of  success,  the  mental  energy  inspired 
by  hope,  united  with  corporeal  activity,  kept  the  whole  army 
in  health.  W  hen  Flushing  surrendered,  however,  and 
another  object  was  not  histantly  held  out  for  pursuit  or  at- 
tainment, a  fatal  pause  took  place,  and  a  kind  t)f  torpor,  or 
rather  exhaustion  ensued,  during  which,  the  remote  cause 
of  fever,  viz.  vegeto-animal  miasmata,  began  to  make  some 
impression. — But  svhen  from  the  ramparts  of  Batz,  we 
clearly  discovered  with  our  glasses  a  strong  boom  crossing 
the  Scheldt  from  Fort  Lillo, — 'the  surrounding  countiy  in  a 
state  of  inundation,  and  various  other  insuperable  obstacles 
between  us  aiui  the  "  ulterior  objects"  of  the  expedition  ; — 
then,  indeed,  tlie  depressing  passions,  and  some  other  pre- 
disposing or  exciting  causes  communicated  a  fearful  activity 
to  marsh  effluvium,  which  rivalled  in  its  effects,  any  thing 
that  has  been  seen  in  tropical  climates ! 

It  is  an  old  complaint,  that  the  medical  topography,  and 
healthy  or  unhealthy  seasons  of  a  country,  are  too  often 
neglected  in  military  and  naval  operations.  Yet  one  would 
suppose  that  w  ithin  sixteen  or  eighteen  hours' communication 
of  l^oudon,  every  medical  and  political  expedient  would  have 
been  sj)eedily  devised  and  applied,  on  such  an  emergency  as 
this  But  certain  it  is,  that  the  army  did  not  avail  itself  of 
some  local  advantages  that  presented  themselves  among  these' 
noxious  islands.  Walcheren,  for  instance,  is  bounded  all  lljc 
way  round  from  Flushing  by  West  Chajjcl,  nearly  to  Camp 
Vere — two-thirds  of  its  circumference,  by  a  chain  of  sand- 
hills, from  twenty  to  thirty  feet  in  elevation  above  the, level 
of  the  interjacent  plains.  These  hills  were  not  only  dry,  but 
open  to  the  \\'esternly  winds  which  blew  from  the  sea,  and 
Merc  then  very  j)rc\alent.    On  thesf,  therefore,  had  the 
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soldiers,  who  continued  in  Walcheren  after  Uie  fall  of  Flush- 
ing, been  tented,  the  elevated  scite,  combiniilg  with  other 
peculiarities,  would,  in  all  probability,  have  kejit  them  entirely 
out  of  the  ransre  of  those  exhalations  which  covered  the 

O 

country  below. 

On  the  other  hand,  although  Beveland  did  not  present 
swell  a  favourable  situation  to  the  rest  of  the  army,  yet,  had 
they  been  provided  with  tents,  the  numerous  mounds  or  em- 
bankments, which  not  only  defend  the  island  from  the  highest 
rise  of  the  Scheldt,  but  intersect  the  country  in  every  possible 
direction,  frequently  planted  on  each  side  with  trees,  and 
raised  twelve  or  fourteen  feet  above  the  surface  of  the  soil, 
■Vv-ould  have  afforded  excellent  encampments,  where  the  men, 
luider  the  immediate  inspection  of  their  officers,  would  have 
been  secured  from  intemperance  and  other  irregularities,  the 
inevitable  consequences  of  being  quartered  in  towns  and 
villages,  often  in  churches,  barns,  and  other  damp,  unhealthy 
habitations,  throughout  Walcheren  and  Beveland.  But,  un- 
fortunately, tents  were  not  considered  a  necessary  part  of  the 
baggage  on  this  expedition.  The  French  General,  too, 
having  opened  the  sluices,  and  partialli/  inundated  the  coun- 
try round  Flushing,  increased  the  force  of  the  endemic.  In- 
deed, the  road  leading  from  the  last-mentioned  place  to  Mid- 
dl«burgh,  might  at  this  time  vie,  in  respect  to  insalubrity,  with 
any  through  the  pontine  fens  of  Italy.  Lenity  towards  the 
inhabitants  arrested  the  progress  of  the  inundation  before  it 
was  complete ;  policy  in  guarding  the  health  of  our  oxen  army, 
would  perhaps  have  suffered  it  to  continue  till  the  cessation  of 
the  autumnal  heats,  and  the  commencement  of  cold  weather 
and  frost. 

Nothing  could  more  clearly  prove  the  limited  range  of 
marsh  effluvium,  than  the  contrast  between  the  health  of  the 
navy  and  that  of  the  army.  Although  the  ships  were  distri- 
buted all  along  the  shores  of  Walcheren  and  Beveland,  from 
Flushing  to  Batz,  most  of  them  within  a  cable's  length  of  the 
banks,  yet  no  sickness  occurred,  except  among  such  parts  of 
the  crews  as  were  much  employed  on  shore,  and  remained 
there  during  the  nights.  Most  oflicers  of  ships,  and  many  of 
the  men,  were  in  the  habit  of  making  excursions  through  all 
parts  of  the  islands,  by  day,  with  complete  immunity  from 
fever.  The  night  was  here,  as  in  sultry  climates,  the  period 
of  danger. 

One  more  remark  shall  close  this  digression.  We  all  re- 
nieniber  the  popular,  or  rather  political  outcry,  that  was  made 
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ubout  {he  scarcity  of  bark :  had  the  lancet,  aided  by  calomel^ 
and  occasionally  by  jalap,  been  judiciously,  but  boldly  and  de- 
cisively employed,  the  physicians  of  London  and  Edinburgh 
would  not  perhaps,  since  that  period,  have  been  so  often  con- 
sulted for  infarctions  and  obstructions  in  the  liver  and  spleen^ 
with  many  other  nielancholy  sequelae  of  that  destructive  feven 

But,  to  return.  One  would  suppose  that,  in  a  tropical 
climate,  where  nature  is  ever  arrayed  in  her  gayest  livery,  the 
cloudless  skies  above,  and  exuberant  fertility  around,  would 
conspire  to  impart  a  degree  of  elasticity  (if  I  am  allowed  the 
term)  and  exhilaration  to  the  mind,  similar  to  what  we  feel  in 
Europe,  at  the  approach  of  spring  or  summer.  The  reverse 
of  this  is  the  case.  The  animal  spirits  are,  in  general,  below 
par ;  and  the  same  cause  of  grief  or  disappointment,  which  in 
England  would  be  borne  with  philosophical  resignation,  or 
perhaps  indifference,  will,  in  India,  greatly  predispose  to  all 
the  diseases  of  the  country,  and  very  probably  terminate  the 
mortal  career  of  the  unhappy  object. 

The  following  melancholy  facts  are  strikingly  illustrative  of 
this  remark.  His  Majesty's  ship  Russel  (74)  sailed  from 
Madras  on  the  22d.  October,  1806,  and  arrived  at  Batavia  on 
the  27th  November;  the  crew  healthy,  and  their  minds  highly 
elated  with  the  sanguine  expectations  of  surprising  the  Diitcll 
squadron  there.  Such,  however,  was  their  sudden  disap- 
pointment, and  concomitant  mental  dejection,  on  missing  the 
object  of  their  hopes,  that  they  began  immediately  to  f^l  i^I, 
ten,  twelve,  or  fourteen,  per  day,  till  nearly  200  men  were 
laid  up  with  scurvi/,  scorbutic  fluxes,  and  hepatic  complaints! 
Of  these,  upwards  of  30  died  before  they  got  back  to  Bom- 
bay, and  more  than  50  were  sent  to  the  hospital  there*  The 
Albion  did  not  fare  better — the  Powerful  fared  worse :  so 
that,  in  these  three  ships  only,  in  the  short  space  of  a  few 
months,  full  100  men  died  on  board,  and  double  that  number 
were  sent  to  hospitals,  many  of  whom  afterwards  fell  victims 
to  the  diseases  specilied ;  aggravated,  and,  in  a  great  measure 
engendered,  by  mental  despondency. 

Numerous  are  the  instances  of  a  similar  nature,  though  on 
a  smaller  scale,  which  I  could  relate  ;  but  the  above  specimen 
is  sufficient.  The  converse  of  this  position  is  equally  sur- 
prising :  thus,  success  or  good  fortune  will  as  forcibly  coun- 
teract, as  the  contrary  will  predispose  to,  the  malignant  effects 
of  climate.  A  familiar  example  will  elucidate  this. — Two 
ships,  under  equal  circumstances,  sail  from  Bombay,  on  a  five 
niontlis'  cruise  off  the  Isle  of  France.    One  of  them  takes  a 
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valuable  prize,  while  the  other,  with  eveiy  effort  and  vigilance, 
is  quite  unsuccessful.  The  minds  of  the  former  crew  are 
now  perpetually  employed  in  "  building  castles  in  the  air,'* 
and  forming  the  most  extravagant  anticipations  of  enjoyment 
on  their  return  to  port.  This  ship's  company,  without  the 
aid  of  a  single  bottle  of  lime-juice,  or  pot  of  spruce,  will 
come  back  to  Bombay  at  the  end  of  the  cruise  in  health. — 
Not  so  the  other :  chagrin,  envy,  (for,  after  all  the  poetical 
portraits  that  are  drawn  of  our  noble  tars,  they  are  both  en- 
vious and  jealous  at  times,  like  other  folks)  and  various  de- 
pressing passions,  shew  themselves  here,  in  the  ugly  shapes  of 
scurvy,  ulcers,  and  fluxes ;  so  that,  in  spite  of  all  the  artificial 
checks  from  lemon-juice,  sugar,  porter,  and  even  nopal  itself, 
they  are  forced  to  Madagascar  for  refreshments,  or  else  return 
with  the  other  ship  to  Bombay,  in  a  deplorable  condition. 

Here,  however  the  scene  shifts  again ;  for  Hygeia  is  as 
fickle  as  Fortuna.  The  crew  of  the  successful  ship  having 
shared  their  prize-money,  "  Balnea — ^Vina — Venus"  become 
the  order  of  the  day ;  and,  for  a  short  time,  they  are  at  the 
summit  of  human  happiness  !  But  in  a  few  weeks,  on  leav- 
ing port,  this  ship's  company  will  exhibit  as  long  a  list  of  fevers,, 
dysenteries,  and  venereals,  as  the  other  did  of  scurvies,  ulcers, 
and  fluxes,  or  arriving.  Thus  prize-money,  or  rather  the 
hope  of  prize-money,  is  one  of  the  most  potent  antidotes  ta 
disease  among  sailors  at  sea,  but  the  most  certain  bane  of  their 
health  on  shore. 

To  return.  This  mental  despondency  may  be  attributed 
partly  to  physical,  and  partly  to  moral  causes.  I  have  already 
hinted  that  derangements  in  the  hepatic  and  digestive,  very 
soon  affect  the  mental  functions ;  so,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
depressing  passions  speedily  derange  the  biliary  secretion, 
digestion,  and  peristaltic  motion  of  the  intestines,  consequently 
disposing  the  liver,  stomach,  and  alimentary  canal,  to  disease, 
as  well  as  inducing  general  debility  throughout  the  system. — 
This  sufficiently  accounts  for  the  phenomenon ;  but  it  is  also 
to  be  considered,  that  grief  and  disappointment  must  be,  ce- 
teris paribus,  more  poignant  in  India  than  in  England  ;  since 
the  loss  of  friends  or  relatives  is  more  felt  in  proportion  to 
the  small  number  we  possess ;  and  frustrated  expectations 
wili,  of  cousse,  be  more  galling  on  account  of  the  previous 
jiaoguJae  hopes  which  always  accompany  a  foreign,  and  par- 
ticularly an  Indian  speculation.  We  may  therefore  lay  it 
dow»  as  .an  axiom,  that  in  a  tropical  climate,  the  depressing 
pasjsions  ab«y£  alluiied  to,  operate  more  immediately  on  those 
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organs  which,  under  all  circumstances,  are  the  principal  suf- 
ferers in  the  diseases  of  the  country ;  viz.  that  they  diminish 
the  mental  energies,  or  sensorial  power,  and  impair  the  func- 
tions of  the  liver,  stomach,  or  intestinal  canal. 

Within  the  torrid  zone,  philosophy  seems  to  direct  her 
influence,  and  reason  its  arguments,  in  vain,  against  these 
powerful  disorders  of  the  mind  !  Their  frigid  tenets  are  more 
efficacious  beneath  the  gloomy  skies  of  Europe.  Religion, 
indeed,  frequently  asserts  her  superiority  here,  as  well  atf 
elsewhere,  and  in  conjunction  with  some  pursuit  or  employ- 
ment, mental  or  corporeal,  will  be  found  the  best  shield 
against  the  demon  of  despair,  and  ultimately,  the  pangs  of 
disease. 

The  destructive  effects  of  intemperance,  as  a  predisposing 
cause,  are  equally  conspicuous,  and  1  might  say  peculiar,  in 
a  tropical  climate;  for  the  injuries  it  occasions  in  Europ^^ 
great  as  they  are,  bear  no  proportion  to  those  which  we  witness 
in  the  East  or  West  Indies.  Whether  spirituous  and  vinous 
potations  act  as  stimulants  or  sedatives,  or  both  in  succession, 
we  need  not  stop  to  inquire,  since  the  final  result  is  univer- 
sally allowed  to  be  debility.  From  the  teinporj\ry  increase 
of  excitement  in  the  system,  and  energy  in  the  circulatioy,  it 
is  not  impossible  that  the  biliary  secretion  is  for  a  short  time 
augmented,  and  of  course  vitiated,  by  strong  drink.  This 
supposition  is  strengthened  by  the  diarrhoea  crapulosa  which 
we  frequently  observe  succeeding  a  debauch.  But  the  great 
mischief  seems  to  arise  from  a  torpor  communicated  to  the 
liver,  through  paralysis  of  its  ducts,  by  which  the  secretiojn 
of  healthy  bile  is  not  only  greatly  diminished  in  quantity,  a,s 
well  as  obstructed,  but  deteriorated  in  quality;  and  he^lce  the 
way  is  paved  for  fever,  dysentery,  and  hepatitis. 

The  debility  of  the  stomach,  too,  occasioned  by  th§  climate, 
is  further  increased  by  inebriety ;  and  this  atony  is  readily 
connnunicatcd  to  the  liver,  which  bears  the  ojius^  of  disease 
in  all  hot  climates. 

The  truth  of  these  observations  is  amply  exemplified  among 
the  crews  of  ships,  when  they  have  liberty  to  spend  a  few 
days  at  Calcutta,  or  go  ashore,  indeed,  in  any  p^irt  of  Indi?, 
where  intoxicating  liquors  are  to  be  procured.  During  th^ 
indirect  debility  succeeding  these  debauches,  the  endemic  of 
the  country  or  port  makes  rapid  strides  aniong  these  deluded 
victims,  converting  what  they  erroneously  conceived  an  in- 
dulgence, into  the  greatest  evil  that  could  havt  befallen  them. 
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For  obvious  reasons,  intemperance  in  eating  is  little  less 
destructive  than  the  other  species ;  since  an  overloaded  sto- 
mach, which  has  previously  been  weakened,  will  of  itself 
excite  a  temporary  fever,  and  consequently  predispose  to  that 
of  the  country. 

That  fatigue,  especially  during  the  heat  of  the  day,  becomes 
an  exciting  cause  of  this  fever,  is  well  known  to  those  who 
hare  observed  its  effects  among  the  seamen  employed  in  stow- 
ing the  saltpetre,  or  loading  and  unloading  the  company's  ships 
at  Diamond  Harbour.  Where  those  laborious  occupations 
must  be  carried  on  by  Europeans,  they  certainly  should  not 
take  place  between  eleven  o'clock  and  four  in  the  afternoon  ; 
the  interval  ought  to  be  dedicated  to  dinner,  rest,  and  light 
work  under  the  awnings. 

A  very  common,  and  powerfully  predisposing  cause  of  this 
fever,  has  seldom  been  adverted  to,  though  highly  deserving 
of  attention. — I  mean  those  licentious  indulgences  which  are 
but  too  easily  procured,  and  too  frequently  practised  on  the 
banks  of  the  Ganges,  and  in  most  other  parts  of  India — I 
may  say  of  all  tropical  climates  !  I  have  seen  many  melan- 
choly instances  of  their  pernicious  effects ;  ^nd  therefore  it  is 
incumbent  on  commanding  officers  of  ships,  to  keep  as  strict 
a  curb  as  possible  on  the  men,  during  the  sickly  season,  and 
on  no  account  whatever  allow  them  to  straggle  through  the 
villages,  where  inebriety,  and  that  too  from  a  very  deleterious 
species  of  drink,  is  an  inseparable  accompaniment  to  the  il- 
licit amours  abovementjoned.  In  every  region  virtue  is  its 
own  reward  ;  but  within  the  torrid  zone,  its  breach  is  more 
signally  punished  than  in  any  other. 

The  last  predisposing  cause  which  I  shall  mention,  is  the 
influence  of  the  sun  and  moon.  However  sceptical  profes- 
sional men  in  Europe  may  be,  in  regard  to  planetary  influence 
in  fevers,  &c.  it  is  too  plainly  perceptible  between  the  tropics, 
to  admit  of  a  donbt.  I  have  not  only  observed  it  in  others, 
but  felt  it  in  my  own  person  in  Ijjdia,  when  labouring  under  the 
effects  of  obstructed  liver.  i  ^ 

It  is  a  certain  fuct,  that  if  we  attend  minutely  to  the  state 
,of  our  own  frames  and  sensations,  two,  if  not  three  slight 
febrile  paroxysms,  may  be  detected  in  the  course  of  each  di- 
urnal revolution  of  the  earth,  independent  of  those  which 
succeed  full  meals.  In  high  health  we  may  not  be  able  to 
.distinguish  more  than  the  nocturnal  paroxysm,  which  com- 
«nences  about  seven  ,or  eight  o'clock  in  the  evening,  and  13 
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not  over  till  two  in  the  moruinp:.    This  is  the  cause  of  that 
furred  tongue,  which  all  may  observe  on  getting  out  of  bed, 
more  or  less,  according  to  the  degree  of  tiie  paroxysm ;  and 
it  likewise  explains  the  evening  exacerbation  of  fevers  in  gene- 
ral.   But  valetudinarians  will  feel,  about  mid-day,  another 
slight  febrile  accession,  similar  to  the  preceding,  except  in 
degree;  and  in  some  instances  a  third,  but  still  slighter  one, 
is  felt  between  eight  and  ten  o'clock  in  the  morning.  In 
India  I  have  felt  the  two  former  very  distinctly,  and  particur 
larly  at  fidl  and  change,  when  I  used  to  be  affected  W'ith  tre-? 
mor,  a  sense  of  weakness,  and  sometiraes  a  dimness  of  vision 
jibout  mid-day,  succeeded  by  a  certain  quickness  and  irritabi- 
lity of  pulse,  which  would  continue  for  an  hour  or  two.  !I 
Mas  so  well  aware  of  this,  that  1  made  a  point  of  keeping 
myself  quiet  and  as  cool  as  jiossible,  about  the  abovementioned 
period ;  since  any  exertion  at  that  time,  in  the  heat  of  the  suu 
especially,  increased  the  symptoms  ^\  hich  I  have  described, 
ill  a  very  considerable  degree.    I  believe  this  is  the  case  with 
most  people,  more  or  less,  and  accounts  for  the  general  coinr 
plaints  of  taintness  about  twelve  o'clock  in  the  day,  and  which 
is  relieved  by  a  glass  of  wine  or  other  refreshment.    1  found 
the  cold  bath,  where  I  could  conveniently  apply  it,  almost 
entirely  prevent  this  paroxysm,  and  hence  the  utility  of  baUiing 
when  the  sun  is  at  its  greatest  altitude.    At  those  times  loo, 
niy  sleep  was  broken,  and  disturbed  with  dreams,  and  a  fever- 
ish heat  tow  ards  midniglit,  all  of  which  w  ould  go  off  about 
two  o'clock  in  die  mornivig.    This  accords  with  tlie  general 
remark,  tliat  the  morning  repose  is  the  soundest,  and  that  if 
dreams  do  then  occur,  they  are  more  distinct  and  better  ic- 
Tiiembered  than  those  which  lake  place  during  tl  e  nocturnal 
paroxysm.    It  is  very  natural  to  attribute  such  regular  and 
periodical  changes  or  feelings  in  the  human  frame,  to  the 
revolutions  of  the  planet  we  inhabit,  and  the  iiiHuence  of  the 
sun  and  nioon.    That  this  hiHuence  predisposes  to,  or  exacer- 
bates the  paroxsms  of  fever  in  India  and  other  tropical 
climates,  is  inconteslibly  proved  by  daily  observation,  as  the 
publications  of  die  ingenious  and  respectable  Dr.  Balfour 
evince. 

The  difference  between  this  and  "the  yellow  fever  of  the 
est  has  been  always  noticed,  but,  in  my  opinion,  never 
adequately  accounted  for ;  and  the  investigation  of  tliis  tlis- 
coidancc  is  certaiidy  interesting,  since  the  same  general  causes, 
;bolh  remote  and  predisposing,  are  alKiv\  cd  to  operate  equally 
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or  nearly  so,  in  both  hemispheres.  First,  then,  let  me  ob-» 
serve  that  the  average  space  which  a  ship  traverses,  between 
SpUhead  and  the  Ganges,  is  14,000  miles.  Secondly,  that 
in  this  voyage  we  run  twice  through  the  tropics ;  first  from 
Cancer  to  Capricorn,  and  afterwards  from  Capricorn  back, 
to  Cancer  again ;  besides  a  great  deal  of  oblique  sailuig  in 
the  vicinity  of  the  soudiem  tropic.  During  the  period  of  time 
necessary  for  this  performance,  the  human  frame  has  the  best 
possible  means  of  accommodating  itself  to  the  change  of 
climate;  viz.  a  more  steady  range  of . temperature,  and  of  a 
lower  degree,  than  that  of  the  ultimate  destination  ;  together 
with  an  atmosphere  untainted  with  any  noxious  exhalation. 
In  addition  to  these,  the  regular  hours  imposed  on  all  classes, 
in  ships  proceeding  eastward,  the  consequent  habits  of  tem- 
perance acquired,  and  lastly,  the  paucity  of  luxuries  which 

})retty  generally  attends  a  protracted  voyage,  especially  the 
ast  weeks,  sometimes  months  of  it,  all  combine  to  lower  the 
tone  of  the  constitution,  and  impart  to  it  a  considerable  de- 
gree of  assimilation,  before  the  period  of  danger  arrives.  Thus 
the  stomach  and  bowels  will  become  somewhat  accustomed 
to  the  increased  secrection  of  bile,  and  even  this  last  will  be 
less  profuse,  as  we  are  more  inured  to  the  high  ranges  of 
temperature,  following  the  same  laws  which  regulate  the 
perspiration. 

Let  us  contrast  this  with  a  transatlantic  voyage.  The  Eu- 
ropean, "  full  of  flesh  and  blood,"  [to  use  a  vulgar,  but  not 
inapplicable  expression]  embarks  for  the  West  Indies,  in  a 
transport  or  other  vessel,  where  regularity  and  order  are  by 
no  means  conspicuous.*  As  he  is  under  little  control,  and 
generally  supplies  a  great  proportion  of  his  own  fare,  he  en- 
tleavours  to  guard  against  any  deficiency  in  that  important 
point;  in  short,  good  English  viands  smoke  daily  on  the 
festive  board,  while  suflicient  potation — "  to  keep  the  pores 
open,"  is  steadily  applied ;  till,  after  a  few  weeks  run,  he  is 
launched  at  once  into  a  tropical  climate,  and  immediately 
landed,  "  with  all  liis  imperfections  on  his  head."  It  is  true 
tliat,  when  ashore,  tlie  facility  of  procuring  the  "  diffusible 
stimifU  need  not  be  much  insisted  on,  since,  unfortunately, 
the  furock  of  the  east  is  equally  easy  of  access  to  the  men, 
i;is  the  ru)n  of  die  west.  But  unquestionably  the  bad  effects 
will  be  greater  in  the  latter  case,  for  the  reasons  adduced 
above. 


*  1  allude  priuciiiall^'  to  troops. 
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With  respect  to  officers,  aud  other  genteel  classes  of  society, 
on  landing  in  the  western  world,  they  arc  destitute  of  many 
powerful  shields  which  are  pretty  generally  interposed  between 
£uropeans  of  the  East  and  the  burning  climate.  In  the  for- 
mer case,  we  may  look  in  vain  for  the  palankeen,  the  budge- 
row,  the  punka,  the  tatty,  and  the  light,  elegant,  and  cool 
vestments  of  India,  together  with  the  numerous  retinue  of 
domestics,  anticipating  every  wish,  and  performing  every 
office,  that  may  save  the  exertion  of  their  employers.  The 
untravelled  cynic  may  designate  these  luxuries  by  the  con- 
temptuous epithet  of  "  Asiatic  effeminacy  ;"  but  the  medical 
philosopher  will  be  disposed  to  regard  them  as  rational  enjoy- 
ments, or  rather  as  salutary  precautions,  rendered  necessary 
by  the  great  difference  between  a  temperate  and  torrid  zone. 
Nor  are  these  dulcia  titcc  the  exclusive  property  of  the  higher 
classes  in  India.  The  European  soldier  is  permitted  to  inter- 
marry with  the  native  Hindostannee  nymph;  and,  whether 
married  or  not,  he  has  generally  a  domiciliated  chere  aniie^ 
who  cooks,  washes,  and  performs  every  menial  drudgery  for 
massa,  in  health,  besides  becoming  an  invaluable  nurse  when 
he  is  overtaken  by  sickness. 

Under  the  privation  of  these  advantages,  can  we  wonder  at 
the  effects,  which  exposure  to  all  those  causes,  described  as 
operating  in  Bengal,  must  produce  on  the  full,  plethoric 
habit  of  an  Englishman,  only  four  or  five  weeks  from  his 
native  skies,  before  he  debarks  on  the  burning  shores,  or 
insalubrious  swamps  and  vallies  of  our  western  colonies. 

The  more  pronjinent  distinctive  features  of  the  transatlantic 
fever,  yellow  skin  and  black  vomit  [though  by  the  bye  they 
are  frequently  absent  in  this,  and  present  in  the  eastern  fever], 
may  I  think  be  attributed  to  the  more  violent  action  in  the 
hepatic  system,  and  superabundant  secretion  of  vitiated  bile, 
which,  by  the  ceaseless  vomiting,  is  thrown  out  in  deluges 
on  the  duodenum  and  stomach,  deranging  their  structure, 
while  regurgitation  in  the  blood  suffuses  the  skin.  "  On  the 
**  first  and  second  days  of  the  disorder,"  says  Dr.  Rush, 
*'  many  patients  puked  from  half  a  pint  to  nearly  a  quart,  of 
*'  green  or  yellow  bile.  Four  cases  came  under  my  notice, 
"  in  which  black  bile  was  discharged  on  the  Jirst  day.  Three 
"  of  these  cases  recovered.    I  ascribed  their  recovery  to  the 

bile  not  having  yet  acquired  acrimony  enough  to  inflame  or 
"  corrode  the  stoninch.  There  was  frequently,  on  the  fourth 
**  or  fifth  day,  a  discharge  of  matter  from  the  stomach,  like 
"  the  grounds  of  coffee.    1  believed  it  fust  to  be  a  modifica- 
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"  tion  of  vitiated  bile,  but  I  was  led  afterwards  to  suspect 
"  that  it  was  produced  by  u  tnor hid  secretion  in  the  liver,  ami 

"  effused  from  it  into  the  stomach."  "  That  the  bile  may 

"  become  extreniely  acrid  in  this  stage  pf.^h^  disorder,  is 
"  evident  from  several  observations  and  experiments.  Dr. 
"  Physick's  hand  was  itifiamed  in  consequence  of  its  being 
*'  zveiled  by  bile  in  this  state,  in  dissecting  a  body."  p.  54. 
"  1  am  not  certain  that  the  black  matter  which  was  discharged 
**  in  the  hist  stage  of  the  disorder  was  alioays  vitiated  or  acrid 
*'  bile.  It  was  probably,  in  some  cases,  the  matter  whicU 
*'  was  formed  in  consequence  of  the  raortificatign  of.  tl^^ 
**  stomach."    p.  55. 

In  respect  to  the  yellow  colour,  Dr.  Rush  is  fully  con- 
vinced that  it  is  attributable  to  bile.    "  From  these  facts  it  is 
evident,"  says  he,  "  that  the  yellowness,  in  all  cases,  was 
*'  the  effect  of  an  absorption  and  mixture  of  the  bile  with  the 
"blood."    p.JO.— Fide  Hunter  and  Bancroft. 

It  is  not  meant  to  infer  from  hence,  that  the  febrific 
miasms  are  exactly  the  same  in  the  East  and  in  the  West ; 
experience  proves  the  contrary,  as  will  be  shewn  in  the  Sec- 
tion on  Batavian  Endemic.  1  only  mean  to  say,  that  the  ex- 
pression of  their  effects,  on  the  biliary  organs  in  particular, 
may  be  considerably  modified  by  the  circumstances  above 
detailed.  Neidier  do  I  suppose  that  in  the  last  stages  of 
black  vomit,  the  matter  ejected  is  bilious  ;  but  I  am  confident 
that  the  gastric  derangement  is  in  a  great  measure  occasioned 
by  the  quantities  of  acrid,  vitiated  bile,  poured  from  the  liver 
on  the  stomach,  during  the  vomiting  in  the  early  stages  of  the 
disease.*  Hence,  to  check  the  gastric  irritability  eaalv,  is  a 
most  desirable  object. 

The  stomachs  of  newly  arrived  Europeans  in  the  West  In- 
dies will,  for  the  reasons  detailed  above,  be  much  more  liable 
also  to  inflammatory  action.  This,  and  the  more  violent 
orgasm  in  the  hepatic  system,  appear  to  be  the  principal  dis- 
tinctive features  in  which  the  fevers  of  the  two  hemispheres 
differ;  and  are,  1  think,  referible  to  the  aforesaid  causes. — 
These  considerations  also  account  for  the  more  decisive 
system  of  depletion  which  is  necessary  in  the  western  endemic ; 
and  for  the  inutility  of  mercury  till  the  iuflanunatory  action  is 

*  TlieahoveoliserviilioDsare  strongly  s^iipportod  by  tliedirci  tiousof  Dr.  itan;> 
say,  at  Belviie  Hospital,  in  1803.  (Vide  Kdinb.  Med. and  Surn;.  Joiir.  No.  xxxii. 
page  423.)  Jle  traced,  in  numerous  instance!:,  tlie  black  vomtt  to  the  ^ll-blad* 
der  and  hepatic  dncts;  and  to  tliis  acrid  discharge  he  attributes,  in  a  great 
degree,  tlic  derangement  iu  the  stomadi  and  bowels,  which  gives  rise  to  the 
lloodij  vomit  subseiiuenlly. 
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completely  controlled.  In  the  Eastern  llemisphere,  on  the 
other  hand,  where  the  biliary  apparatus  is  very  generally  in  a 
state  of  derangement  anterior  to  febrile  attacks,  the  union  of 
mercury  with  venesection  is  a  rational  measure. 

In  respect  lo  the  ijellow  colour,  in  the  highly  concentrated 
endemic  fever  of  the  western  world,  there  is  reason  to  doubt 
its  cause  being  a  simply  hilious  suffusion.  It  would  appear 
in  many  cases  to  be  a  broken  down  state  of  blood — or  a 
stagnation  in  the  capillary  system,  gjjch  as  we  see  after  con- 
tusions. 

A  practical  point  of  much  importance  remains  to  be  no- 
ticed ;  namely,  whether  or  not  the  fevers  in  question  are  con- 
tagious. It  is  lamentable  to  observe  the  discordance  of  me- 
dical opinions  on  a  question  that,  at  first  sight,  might  seem  sd 
easily  determined.  Thus,  Clark,  Lind,  Balfour,  Chisholm, 
Blane,  and  Pym,  are  positive  in  the  affirmative ;  while,  on  the 
other  hand.  Hunter,  Jackson,  Moseley,  Miller,  Bancroft,  and 
Burnett,  are  as  decided  in  the  negative ! 

Yet  here,  as  in  most  other  instances,  truth  lies  between  the 
extremes.  As  far  as  my  own  observations  and  judgment 
could  guide  me,  I  have  been  led  to  conclude,  that  the  en- 
demic fevers  alluded  to  are  ?iot  contagious,  till  a  certain 
number  of  patients  are  confined  together,  under  certain  cir- 
cumstances, when  the  effluvia  may  render  them  so.  If  for 
instance,  a  man  is  seized  with  fever,  from  greater  predisposi- 
tion, or  from  greater  exposure  to  the  causes  enumerated, 
than  his  companions,  he  will  not  communicate  the  disease  to 
another,  who  may  sleep  even  in  the  same  chamber,  where 
common  cleanliness  is  observed.  But  on  the  other  hand,  if 
great  numbers  are  attacked,  at  the  same  time,  and  confined 
in  the  sick  berths  of  ships,  or  in  ill  ventilated  apartmfents,  in 
hammocks,  cots,  or  filthy  beds,  it  is  nearly  certain  that  a 
febrific  atmosphere  will  be  formed,  [without  an  attention  to 
cleanliness  and  ventilation  scarcely  compa:tible,  or  at  least 
hardly  to  be  expected,  in  such  situations,]  which  spreads  a 
disease,  wearitig  the  appearance  of  the  prcvaU  'mg  endemic,  but 
having  a  dangerous  character  superadded,  namely,  the  power 
of  reproducing  itself  in  other  subjects,  both  independent  of, 
and  in  conjunction  with,  the  original  endemical  causes.*  This 
circumstance  reconciles  the  jarring  evidences  which  have  long 
kept  the  public  opinion  in  suspense.  It  has  been  urged,  that 
we  ought  to  err  on  the  safe  side,  by  considering  it  contagious, 

•  Vide  the  Section  on  billons  fever,  nnd  also  wlmt  1ms  been  laid  reipeclin; 
the  Corunna  fever  in  (lie  [irei-eding  Scclinn. 
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and  guarding  accordingly  by  early  separation.  But  this  plan 
is  not  without  its  disadvantages,  and,  if  I  am  not  greatly  mis- 
taken, I  have  seen  it  produce  what  it  was  meant  to  prevent ; 
viz.  by  confining  all  who  had  any  symptoms  of  the  fever  in 
one  place ;  where,  as  on  board  a  ship  in  a  tropical,  or  any 
climate,  it  is  exceedingly  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  pre- 
vent the  generation  of  a  foul  atmosphere,  and  the  impreg- 
nation of  bed-clothes,  8cc.  with  the  effluvia  from  the  diseased 
secretions  and  excretions  of  the  patients.  On  the  other  hand, 
I  have  seen  both  sides  of  the  main  deck  nearly  filled  with 
fevers  of  the  country,  where  screens  and  other  means  of  sepa- 
ration could  not  be  obtained,  or  rather,  were  not  insisted  on, 
and  yet  no  bad  effects  followed;  while  under  similar  circum- 
stances, where  there  were  fewer  sick,  and  all  imaginable  pains 
taken  to  insulate  them,  attendants  have  been  seized,  and  other 
symptoms,  indicative  of  contagion  and  virulence,  have  arisen 
which,  while  they  seemed  fully  to  justify  the  precautions  used, 
were  probably  owing  to  them  alone.  These  hints  may  not 
be  entirely  unworthy  of  attention,  inasmuch  as  they  shew  us 
Jiow  easily  we  may  be  deceived,  and  how  positive  we  may  be 
in  our  errors.  They  likewise  shew  that  free  ventilation  and 
cleanliness  may  in  general  be  confided  in,  between  the  tropics, 
where  seclusion  is  inconvenient  or  impracticable;  and  that  se- 
paration  of  the  sick  from  one  another,  as  far  as  possible,  is  a 
duty  not  less  incumbent,  than  that  of  cutting  off  the  commu- 
nication between  them  and  the  healthy.  There  is  this  advan- 
tage attending  the  former,  that  alarm  is  in  a  great  measure 
hushed,  and  the  depressing  passion  of  fear  so  far  obviated. 

Before  taking  leave  of  this  fever,  it  will  be  necessary  to  say 
a  few  words  respecting — 

INTERMITTENTS. 


In  those  parts  of  India  and  China  bordering  on  the  North- 
em  tropic,  when  the  sun  is  in  Capricorn,  and  the  cool  season 
sets  m,  viz.  from  the  middle  of  November,  till  the  middle  or 
latter  end  of  February,  fevers  change  from  the  remittent  to 
the  intermittent  form.  Thus  at  Bombay,  Calcutta,  and  Can- 
ton, particularly  the  last-mentioned  place,  we  have  ample 

specimens  dunng  the  above  period,  of  agues  and  fluxes.  

From  the  Bocca  tigris  up  to  Canton,  the  river  is  flanked  with 
extensive  paddy  grounds  intersected  and  watered  in  all  direc- 
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tions  by  the  minor  branches  of  the  Taa  and  artificial  canals. 
The  surrounding  country,  however,  is  singularly  mountainous ; 
and  at  this  season,  has  a  dreary,  wild,  and  bleak  appearance. 
From  these  mountains  the  north-east  monsoon  comes  down 
with  a  piercing  coldness,  which  the  Europeans,  relaxed  and 
debilitated  by  the  previous  heats,  or  their  sojourn  on  the 
sultry  coasts  of  Hindostan,  are  quite  unable  to  resist.  Ah 
the  improvident  mariner  has  seldom  any  European  clothing 
in  reserve,  adapted  to  this  unexpected  exigency,  especially  if 
he  has  been  any  time  in  India,  we  need  not  wonder  that  in  such 
circumstances,  a  great  number  should  be  afflicted  with  inter- 
mittents  and  dysenteries  at  this  season.  For  many  weeks,  we 
had  seldom  fewer  than  thirty  or  forty,  often  more  at  one  time, 
laid  up  with  these  complaints  ;  generally  tertians,  with  a  few 
quartans.  The  apyrexia  was  tolerably  clear,  and  the  bark  or 
arsenic  exhibited  in  the  usual  way  recommended  for  similar 
fevers  in  Europe,  was  a  certain  and  expeditious  cure,  where 
no  visceral  obstructions  existed.  In  the  latter  case,  which 
was  but  too  frequent,  mercury,  of  course,  was  an  essential 
auxiliary.  It  is  proper  to  remark,  that  in  two  ships  of  war 
lying  at  the  Bocca  tigris,  [the  Grampus  and  Caroline]  the 
bark  was  entirely  expended  on  the  great  number  of  intermit- 
tents.  In  this  dilemma  we  had  no  other  resource  than  mer- 
cury;  and  this  medicine  invariably  stopt  the  paroxysms  as  soon 
as  the  system  was  saturated;  but  it  must  nut  be  concealed, 
that  three-fourths  of  our  patients,  treated  on  this  plan  relapsed 
as  soon  as  the  effects  of  the  mercury  had  worn  off,  and  this 
after  three,  and  in  a  few  instances,  foiu'  successive  administra- 
tions, so  as  to  excite  ptyalisin.  I  attributed  these  faihires  to 
the  coldness  and  rawness  of  the  air,  together  witii  the  want  of 
proper  clothing  and  defence  against  this  sudden  transition 
from  a  hot  to  a  comparatively  cold  cliniate  ;  very  unfavourable 
circumstances  in  the  mercurial  treatment.  In'o  ill  efi^cts, 
however,  resulted. 

In  the  month  of  October  the  weather  was  so  warm,  and 
the  nights  so  cloudless  and  serene,  with  very  little  dew,  that 
many  of  us  slept  in  the  open  air  at  Lintin,  an  island  about 
twenty-live  miles  above  Macao,  where  we  had  tents  ashore 
for  the  sick  and  convalescents,  as  well  as  the  different  work- 
ing parties. 

But  in  November  the  nights  became  exceedingly  cold;  and 
although  there  was  hardly  any  thing  that  could  be  called  a 
swamp  or  marsh  on  the  island,  yet  intermittents  and  fluxes 
made  their  appearance,  and  continued  to  increase  during  our 
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stay,  without  any  very  apparent  cause,  excej-t  this  sudden 
vicissitude  in  the  temperature  of  tlie  air. 

There  was  indeed  a  very  high  peak  in  the  centre  of  the 
island,  the  sides  of  which  were  covered  with  thick  grass- 
jungle,  and  over  tliis  the  winds  blew  towards  the  ship  and  tents. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  hills  and  mountains  arrest  the 
course  of  marsh  rniasmata  through  the  air,  and  when  a  suf- 
iicient  quantum  of  these  is  collected,  they  will  produce  their 
effects  on  the  human  frame,  in  a  similar  manner,  as  if  issuing 
from  their  original  source  ;  especially  when  the  predisposing 
pauses  are  in  great  force.  Hence  we  see  how  miasmal 
ifevers  may  take  pl.ace  oh  the  summit  of  Morne  fortume,  or. 
the  rock  of  Gibraltar,  without  any  necessity  for  the  suppo- 
sition that  the  febrific  exhalation  arose  from  those  places 
themselves.  We  next  moved  up  to  the  Bocca  tigris,  and  got 
into  the  vicinity  of  extensive  marshy  and  paddy  grounds, 
which  contributed  greatly  to  the  augmentation  of  the  sick  list. 

It  is  somewhat  curious,  that  a  frigate  [the  Dedaigneuse] 
belonging  to  the  squadron,  which  lay  in  the  Typa,  near  the 
city  of  Macao,  remained  perfectly  healthy,  while  we  were 
8o  afflicted  with  the  diseases  above-mentioned.  As  the  crew 
of  this  ship  were  exposed  to  all  the  causes,  predkpodiig  and 
exciting,  which  could  exist  farther  up  the  river,  it  follows,  that 
jnarsh  exhalation  must  have  been  here,  as  elsewhere,  the 
fundamental  remote  cause,  that  gave  origin  to  llie  intermit- 
tents.  At  Wampoa,  sickness  was  still  more  predominant 
among  the  Indiamen,  than  at  the  Bogue — not  so  much  owing 
to  any  great  difference  in  the  medical  topography  of  the  two 
places,  as  to  the  vicinitj  of  the  former  to  Canton,  to  •svhich 
city  parties  of  the  last-mentioned  ships'  crews  were  in  the 
habit  of  repairing  on  leave,  to  the  no  small  detriment  of  their 
health,  from  the  course  of  intemperance  pretty  generally 
pursued.  The  great  intercourse,  likewise,  between  AV'ampoa 
9nd  Canton  afforded  infinite  facility  to  the  introduction  of 
inebriating  materials  among  those  who  remained  on  board. 
The  liquor  retailed  to  seamen  in  China  is  certainly  of  a  very 
destructive  nature.  Its  effects  have  attracted  so  much  at- 
tention, that  when  His  Majesty's  ships  are  leaving  the  coasts 
of  India  for  China,  there  is  generally  an  order  received  iFrom 
the  Admiral,  enjoining  the  officers  to  guard  as  much  as  pos- 
sible against  the  introduction  of  "  samsoo"  among  the  crews, 
which,  says  the  order,  "  is  found  to  be  poison  to  tlie  human' 
frame." — It  were  a  consununation  devoutly  to  be  wished, 
could  this  injunction  be  extended  to  the  Arrac  of  India,  from' 
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xrliicU  the  samsoo  only  differs  in  beini;  more  impregnated  w  ith 
certain  stimulating  materials,  prejudicial  to  the  stomach  and ' 
bowels. 

The  ordinary  mode  of  preparing  Samsoo  is  as  follows: — 
"  The  rice  is  kept  in  hot  water  till  the  grains  are  swollen;  it 
is  then  mixed  up  with  water,  in  which  has  been  dissolved  a 
prepai-Stion  called  '  Pc-ka,'  consisting  of  rice-flour,  liquorice- 
root,  anniseed,  and  garlic.  This  hastens  fernienjation,  and 
imparts  to  the  liquor  a  peculiar  flavour."  It  is  probable, 
however,  that  other  more  active  ingredients  aie  added  U?  that 
in  use  among  the  lower  classes  at  Canton.  Bontius,  speakr 
ing  of  the  dysentery  at  Batavia,  alleges,  as  "  the  principal 
"  cause  of  this  disease,  the  drinking  an  inflammatory  liquor 
"  called  arrac,  which  the  Chinese  make  of  rice,  and  the 
"  ho/ot/itnia,  or  what  is  called  quabbin  in  Holland.  'J'liese 
"  holothuria  have  so  pungent  a  heat,  that  the  touch  of  them 
"  ulcerates  the  skin  and  raises  vesicles,"  p.  16.  He  adds  ^, 
pathetic  remark.  "  Happy  were  it  for  our  sailors,  that  they 
"  dnuik  more  moderately  of  this  liquor ;  the  plains  of  Indii^ 
"  would  not  then  be  protuberant  with  the  innumerable  graves 
"  of  the  dead !"  The  same  remark  might  be  with  strict  pro- 
priety applied  to  the  arrac  of  India  in  general,  where,  as  at 
Bombay  for  instance,  its  pernicious  eftects  are  equally  con- 
!»^icuous  as  at  Batavia. 

It  may  at  first  sight  appear  singular,  that  mountainous 
countries  covered  with  lofty  woods,  or  thick  jungles,  should 
give  rise  to  fevers,  similar  in  every  respect  to  those  of  flat 
and  marshy  districts.  But  the  reason  is  obvious,  when  we 
consider  that  in  the  first-mentioned  situations  the  surface  of 
the  earth  is  constantly  strewed,  particularly  in  antunni,  with 
vegeto-antnjal  remains,  and  kept  in  a  nioist  state  by  the  raii}s, 
or  drippings  of  dews  from  the  superincumbent  foliage.  The 
stratum  of  atmosphere,  therefore,  in  contact  with  the  ground^ 
becomes  highly  impregnated  with  effluvia,  which  are  seldom 
agitated  by  breezes,  or  rarefied  by  the  rays  of  the  sun ;  either 
of  which  would  tend  to  dissipate  the  exhalations.  Thus, 
among  the  lofty  forests  and  impenetrable  jungles  of  Ceylon^ 
the  most  powerful  miasmata  are  en<iendered,  producing  fevers 
<»f  great  violence  and  danger.  "  It  is  under  the  branches  of 
"  these  shrubs,"  [in  Ceylon]  says  Lord  Valentia,  "  that  the 

fatal  jungle  fever  is  probably  generated.  Not  a  breath  of 
"  air  can  pass  through  ;  and  the  confined  exhalations  from 
"  the  black  vegetable  mud,  loaded  with  putrid  effluvia  of  all 
"  kinds,  must  acquire  a  highly  deleterious  qnalitv,  afVccting 
"  both  the  air  and  the  water." — Travels,  vol.  '2. 
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Generally  speaking,  however,  these  hill,  or  jungle  fevers, 
as  they  are  locally  designated,  appear  in  the  form  of  inter- 
inittcnts,  especially  among  the  natives,  and  those  Europeans, 
Avhose  constitutions  are  assimilated  to  the  climate.  Unfortu- 
nately, among  the  latter  class  these  fevers  either  soon  produce, 
or  are  accompanied  by,  visceral  obstructions,  too  frequently 
terminating  in  confirmed  hepatitis ;  hence  the  necessity  of 
checking  them  as  soon  as  possible,  and  of  using  all  imagina- 
ble precaution  in  guarding  against  the  remote  and  predispo- 
sing causes.  The  treatment,  of  course,  must  vary,  from  a 
simple  administration  of  bark,  to  its  combination  with  mer- 
cury, or  the  exhibition  of  the  latter  alone,  so  as  to  keep  up  a 
gentle  ptyalism  for  some  considerable  time.  In  these  elevated 
situations,  far  from  seas,  or  even  rivers,  and  entirely  out  of  the 
reach  of  tides,  the  influence  of  the  moon  is  unequivocally 
evinced. 

"  It  is  by  no  means  uncommon,',  says  Captain  William- 
son, "  to  see  persons,  especially  Europeans,  who  have  to 
"  appearance  been  cured  of  jungle  or  hill  fevers,  as  they  are 
*'  called,  and  which  correspond  exactly  with  our  marsh 
"  fever,  laid  iip  at  either  the  full  or  change  of  the  moon,  or 
"  possibly  at  both,  for  years  after."  This  from  a  non-pro- 
fessional gentleman,  is  another  proof  of  the  sandy  founda- 
tion on  which  Dr.  Lind's  hypothesis,  before  alluded  to, 
rests ;  and  of  the  truth  of  Dr.  Balfour's  observations. 


Analytical  Bcviezo  of  a  Medical  Repoit  on  the  Epidemic 
Fever  of  Coimbatorc,  drawn  vj)  by  Drs.  Ainsly,  Smith, 
'  and  Christie. 


Sect.  III. — An  epidemic,  spreading  its  ravages  from 
Cape  Comorin  to  the  Banks  of  the  Caverv — from  the 
(Jhauts  to  tlie  Coast  of  Coromandel,  and  sweeping  to  the 
grave  106,789  persons,  presented  a  noble  field  for  investiga- 
tion—an iiiiboviiided  theatre  for  the  acquisition  of  medical 
knowledge!  But  as  the  richness  of  the  soil  sometimes  ren- 
ders indolent  the  cultivator  ;  so  a  stunted  harvest  has  been 
gathered  from  this  most  luxuriant  field  of  medical  science. 

1.  Causes. — Since  the  time  of  Hippocrates,  atmo&pheric 
vicissitudes  have  been  deemed  insalutary;  and  Iloflfman  set 
them  do\)  n  as  the  general  remote  cause  of  epidemic  fever.— 
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The  committee  believe  that  Sydenham's  ''Secret  Constitu- 
tion of  the  Air"  is  as  good  an  explanation  as  can  be  given. 
We  shall  not  stop  here  to  discuss  the  point.  They  justly  re- 
mark that  an  erroneous  opinion  has  prevailed,  that  marsh  mias- 
mata can  only  be  engendered  in  low  swampy  situations, 
*'  though  it  is  well  known  that  noxious  vapours  from  woods, 
especially  if  thick  and  ill  ventilated,  are  as  certainly  a  source 
of  die  same  mischief."  Thi.«  second  source  was  very  abundant 
in  several  of  the  ravaged  provinces,  many  parts  being  so 
covered  with  wood,  jungle,  and  rank  vegetation,  as  to  be 
nearly  impervious.  Another  supposed  origin  of  febrific  mi- 
asmata was  in  the  salt  marshes  found  in  the  Tinnevelly  and 
Ramnad  districts,  where  the  fever  raged  with  uncommoli 
severity.  The  committee  are  of  opinion,  that  marshy  situa- 
tions are  not  sufficient  to  render  fevers  epidemic ;  there  is 
required  the  super-agency  of  a  close,  moist,  and  sultry  heat, 
with  imperfect  ventilation.  Such  an  offensive  condition  of 
the  atmosphere  was  but  too  often  experienced  in  several  of 
the  low  tracts  of  these  districts  during  the  sickly  season,  and 
was  pregnant  with  the  most  baleful  consequences.  Although 
great  deviations  from  the  natural  order  of  climate  are,  for- 
tunately, not  very  frequent  in  these  regions,  yet,  as  in  the 
present  instance,  they  do  sometimes  take  place;  and  are 
always  followed  by  disastrous  results.  Major  Orme  informs 
us,  that  in  tlie  month  of  March  the  S.W.  monsoon  broke 
completely  over  the  western  Ghauts,  and  descended  in  vast 
floods  over  the  Coromandel  side  of  the  Peninsula,  destroying 
crops  just  ready  to  be  cut,  sweeping  away  many  of  the  inha- 
bitants, and  ultimately,  by  creating  a  powerful  evaporation 
during  a  sultry  heat,  producing  an  epidemic  disease  very 
fatal  in  its  consequences. 

The  effects  of  those  miasmata  engendered  amongst  woods 
aud  jungles  have  been  too  well  authenticated  to  require  ad- 
ditional testimony.  As  electricity  has  been  said  to  promote 
putrefaction  in  animal  bodies,  the  committee  query  how  far 
this  fluid,  which  was  very  abundant  in  the  atmosphere  during 
the  sickly  seasons,  may  not  have  assisted  in  producing  a  dis- 
tempered state  of  the  air.  I  think  this  is  a  very  questionable 
cause  ofepidemia. 

The  predisposing  causes  of  remittent  and  intermittent 
fevers  are  well  known  to  be  those  which  operate  by  pro- 
ducing debility,  as  bad  diet,  fatigue,  exposure  to  cold  and 
damp,  grief,  mental  anxiety.  Sec.    This  is  illustrated  by  .a 
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remarkable  exemption  from  disease,  among  the  troops  stari" 
oned  at  Madura,  while  tlie  poor  inhabitants  of  tlic  garrisoir 
\vere  swept  of  by  sickness.  The  same  was  observed  at 
Dindigul,  where  two  deadis  only  occurred  among  three  com- 
panies of  troops,  while  the  needy  inhabitants  of  the  town 
were  dying  by  hundreds. 

Of  the  exciting  causes,  the  comnrittee  considered  exposupe 
to  cold  and  damp,  while  the  body  had  been  relaxed  by  pre- 
ceding heat,  and  the  solar  influence,  as  the  most  powerful.' 

"  The  heat  of  the  early  part  of  the  nights,  induced  many 
t)f  the  natives  to  sleep  in  the  open  air,  by  which  means  they 
became  exposed^  while  yet  jjerspiring,  to  the  chill  fogs  and* 
dampi  of  the  morning."    P.  116. 

2.  ISatitre  and  'Types  of  the  Endemic. — This  fatat  fever 
did  not  differ  essentially  from  the  common  endemic  of  the 
cbUhtry;  Its  epidemic  tendency,  on  the  present  occasion. 
Was  altogether  ascribable  to  the  causes  enumerated  in  the 
preceding  section.  Jt  is  either  remittent  or  intermittent,  ac- 
cording to  the  constitution,  treatment,  and  season  of  tlie 
year.  People  by  nature  delicate  and  irritable,  or  rendered 
so  by  irregularities,  or  want  of  care,  are  sometimes  attacked 
by  the  disease  in  the  remittent  form,  proving  bilious  or 
nervous,  as  the  constitution  inclines.  The  same  happens 
to  the  more  robust,  when  improperly  treated,  as  where 
bark  is  given  early  and  before  proper  evacuations  have  been 
premised.  As  the  season  becomes  hotter,  too,  the  remittent 
form  prevails  over  the  intermittent.  Males  suffered^more 
than  females,  and  young  people  and  those  of  middle-age 
more  than  old  people  and  children.  The  remittent  form 
sometimes  makes  its  approaches  very  insidiously.  The  pa- 
tient feels  himself  out  of  sorts  for  a  few  days  ;  his  appetite 
fails  him ;  he  has  squeamishness,  especially  at  the  sight  of 
animal  food ;  universal  lassitude  ;  alternate  heats  and  chills ; 
stupid  heaviness,  if  not  pain  in  the  head.  The  eyes  are 
clouded  :  the  ears  ring ;  the  bowels  are  invariably  costive. 
In  other  cases,  the  enemy  approaches  rapidly ;  and  rigors, 
great  prostration  of  strength,  vertigo,  nausea,  or  vomiting, 
usher  in  the  disease. 

The  first  paroxysm,  which  is  often  attended  with  delirium 
and  epistaxis,  after  continuing  an  indefinite  period,  with 
varying  symptoms,  terminates  in  a  sweat ;  not  profuse  ami 
Huent,  as  after  a  regular  hot  fit  of  ague,  but  clammy  and 
partial,  with  the  effect,  however,  of  lowering  the  pulse,  and 
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cooling  the  bocjy,  but  not  to  ihe  natural  standard.  The 
latter  still  feels  dry  tjad  uneomfortable  ;  the  pulse  continuing 
smaller  and  quicker  thau  it  ought.  This  remission  will  not 
be  of  long  standing,  without  proper  remedial  measures.  A 
more  severe  paroxysm  soon  ei\sues,  ushered  in  by  vomiting 
(sometimes  of  bile),  and  quickly  followed  by  excessive  heat; 
delirium ;  great  thirst ;  difficult  respiration  ;  febrile  anxiety  ; 
parched  and  brownish  tongue.  The  next  remission  (if  it  do 
take  place),  is  less  perfect  than  the  first,  and  brings  still  less 
relief.  In  this  way,  if  medicine,  or  a  spontaneous  purging 
do  not  check  the  disease,  it  will  run  its  fatal  course,  each 
succeeding  attack  proving  worse  tliau  its  predecessor,  till  ex- 
hausted nature  begins  to  give  way.  The  pulse  declines;  the 
countenance  shrinks,  and  looks  sallow;  the  eyes  become 
dim,  "the  abdomen  swells  from  visceral  congestion-"  the 
stomach  loatlies  all  food,  when  hiccup,  stupor,  and  low  de- 
lirium usher  in  death.  Such  severe  cases,  the  committee 
think,  were,  in  general,  ovting  to  neglect  or  blunders  at  the 
beginning  of  the  disease. 

Intermittents  were  more  mtractable,  as  well  as  more  com- 
mon. The  epidemic  was  void  of  any  contagious  character, 
except  in  cases  that  were  allowed  to  run  into  the  low  conti- 
nued form ;  and  even  here,  the  contagion  was  circumscribed 
within  very  narrow  limits.  The  types  were,  the  simple  ter- 
tian, the  double  tertian,  the  quotidian,  the  quartan,  and  the 
irregular.  The  following  will  give  some  idea  of  the  relative 
numbers  of  these  forms. — A  native  detachment  at  Dindigul, 
255  strong,  suffered  in  the  following  proportion:  simp.  tert. 
30;  doub.  tert.  26 ;  irreg.  24;  quotid.  13;  quart.  4.  The 
quotidian  form  was  well  marked,  returning  at  nearly  equal 
periods,  often  attacking  weak  constitutions,  and  leaving  but 
little  time  for  taking  the  bark.  It  was  more  apt  to  occasion 
visceral  obstructions  and  cedematous  swellings  thau  any  other 
form  of  the  disease.  The  quartan  was  rare,  but  obstinate, 
a«d  frequently  productive  of  splenic  obstruction  and  dropsy. 
The  irregular  was  very  troublesome,  and  seemed  to  corres- 
pond with  Hoffman's  semi-tertian. 

Tlie  I'amool,  or  native  practitioners,  ascribe  the  epidemic 
fever  chiefly  to  two  causes — a  superabundance  of  moisture  in 
the  air  and  earth,  and  the  bad  quality  of  the  water,  owing  to 
unwholesome  solutions.  We  think  there  is  much  truth  in 
their  opinions,  and  liave  had>reason  to  believe  ourselves,  that 
the  water,  as  well  as  the  air,  becomes  impregnated  with  mor- 
biiic  miasmata. 

N  ■ 
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Treatment. — Ott  the  first  appearance  of  the  epidemic,  no 
tiifle  WjlS  lost  in  clearing  out  the  bowels  by  brisk  purgatives ; 
and  sooti  aftcl-  the  medicine  had  ceased  to  operate,  the  cin- 
Chonii  was  prescribed,  observing  this  rule  respecting  it,  that 
the  nearer  the  time  of  giving  the  last  dose  of  bark  for  the  day 
is  brought  to  the  period  of  attack  of  the  cold  stage,  the 
more  likely  will  it  be  to  accomplish  the  purpose  intended. — 
l^Fom  six  to  eight  drachmfe  of  the  fresh  powdered  bark,  taken 
in  substance,  Were  commonly  sufficient  to  keep  off  a  fit,  espe- 
Cihlly  if  given  ih  the  four  ot  five  hours  preceding  the  paroxysm. 
Solhe  of  the  native  storilaChs  could  not  bear  the  powder,  un- 
less liiixed  with  girtger,  ot  given  in  infusion  or  decoction,  witFi 
tiiict.  cirichOiiaj,  and  Conf.  aromat.  As  the  bark  sometimes 
constipated,  a  few  grains  of  rhubarb  were  added,  or  laxative 
glysters  used.  Thirty  or  forty  drops  of  laudanum,  with  half 
ail  ounce  of  the  acetate  of  ammonia,  given  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  hot  fit,  often  had  the  effect  of  shortenins  it, 
sustaining  the  strength,  and  rendering  the  stomach  retentive. 
When  the  perspiration  begins  to  flow,  the  drink  ought  to  be 
tepid;  but  when  the  body  is  hot  and  the  skin  diy,  cold  water 
is  both  grateful  and  salutary.  The  bark  must  be  continued 
fOr  some  time  after  the  fever  disappears,  to  prevent  recur- 
rence. The  committee,  as  was  to  be  expected  from  the 
schools  of  debility  and  putrescency  in  which  they  were  edu- 
cated, declaim  against  purgatives  in  this  fever,  "  lest  they  be 
"  productive  of  mischief,  by  occasioning  irritation,  debiliti/, 
"  and  ultimately  an  obstinate  disease — mindful  of  the  lesson 
"  that  was  taught  them,  in  early  life,  by  the  writings  of  the 
"judicious  Hoffman,*'  &c.  I  quote  this  passage,  not  to  say 
that  I  think  drastic  purgatives  necessary  in  the  simple  form 
of  intermittent,  for  I  know  that  they  are  utmecessary,  and 
sometimes  luirtful ;  but  to  shew  that  the  committee  were  dis- 
ciples of  Hoffman  and  of  Spasm. 

When  the  fever,  as  too  often  happened,  ran  its  course  some 
days  unchecked  by  medicine,  then  tlie  case  was  altered,  for 
abdominal  congestion  and  visceral  obstruction  soon  took 
place,  and  a  dangerous  state  of  the  disease  was  induced. — 
in  these  distressing  circumstances,  change  of  climate  was 
necessary,  and  a  course  of  calomel.  When  the  mouth  be- 
came affected,  some  of  the  most  unpleasant  symptoms  dis- 
appeared, and  then  the  bark  Was  administered  with  more 
safet}'. 

The  committee  not  unfrequently  met  with  obstinate  inter- 
mittents,  unaccompanied  apparently  by  visceral  obstruction, 
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m  yrhich  bark  was  unavailing.  They  sometimes  tried  with 
success  sulphuric  ather  in  doses  of  one  drachm  and  a  half, 
taken  at  the  approach  of  the  cold  fit ;  and  also  full  dosea  pF 
laudanum.  The  sulphate  of  zinc  did  not  answer.  The 
Hindoo  practitioners  have  used  arsenic  in  intermittent  fevers 
time  immemorial,  and  entertain  a  high  opinion  of  its  virtues; 
but  the  committee  do  not  approve  of  it  much,  though  it 
eometimes  succeeded  when  all  other  remedies  had  failed. — • 
The  cold  affusion  was  useful  in  the  hot  fits  ;  nay,  daily  im- 
mersion in  the  sea  sometimes  proved  the  happy  means  pf 
checking  agues  which  had  baffled  every  other  exertion.  A 
blister  to  the  nape  of  the  neck  will  sometimes  checiy  the  re- 
currence of  the  cold  fit.  A  full  dose  of  the  tinct.  rhef  et 
does,  at  bed-time,  was  found  by  Mr.  Tait,  of  Trichinopoly, 
to  stop  agues  that  resisted  every  other  remedy.  Notwith- 
standing all  our  endeavours,  the  disease  will  spmetiQies  rup 
on  to  coma  and  death. 

"  In  such  cases,  calomel  or  the  blue  pill,  continued  till  the 
mouth  is  a  little  affected,  even  when  iio  obstruction  lias  tqkefi 
place,  is  often  found  to  be  of  the  greatest  service."  145. 

On  this  I  shall  make  no  comment ;  the  fact  speaks  for 
itself.  Alarming  bowel  complaints  sometimes  supervene  on 
long-protracted  intermittents ;  not  attended  with  much  strain- 
ing, but  of  an  obstinate  and  debilitating  nature,  requjrifjig 
opiates,  weak  cretaceous  mixtures,  and  aromatics.  Thjey  Ipp 
often  prove  fatal,  especially  among  the  natives. 

CEdematous  swellings  and  ascites  not  unfrequently  super- 
vene from  pure  debility.  These,  where  no  visceral  obstruc- 
tion prevailed,  were  best  treated  by  tincture  of  squills,  gin- 
ger, and  tinct.  cinchonas,  together  with  frequent  friction  with 
dry  flannel,  and  proper  attention  to  the  iugcsta.  But  wheii 
the  bowels  were  firm,  and  there  was  any  suspicion  of  organic 
derangement  in  the  abdomen,  calomel  in  small  doses  was 
conjoined  with  the  squills ;  or  what  answered  better,  the 
piUihi  hydrargyri. 

This  fever  coming  on  patients  whoJiad  previously  svifferod 
from  liver  affections  or  dysentery,  assumed  an  alarming  and 
complex  form,  requiring  the  nicest  nianagemenl.  Bark  was 
here  to  be  used  with  great  caution.  Even  the  infusion  and 
decoction  were  dangerous,  where  there  was  any  pain  or  un- 
easiness in  the  right  side.  A  blister,  without  toss  of  time, 
was  ihen  applied,  and  mercury  had  recourse  to. — K.  l^il. 
hydiargyri  gr.  v j ;  pulv.  ijpccac.  gr.  iij.  o\m.  gr,  fs  ;  fiant 
piiulffi  trcs.    Snmatur  una  t(M  d.i.e;  resuming  Oie  mho  of  iho 
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cinchona  as  the  hepatic  symptoms  aubside.  Sometimes  the 
two  remedies  were  combined,  where  the  hepatic  affection  was 
chronic  and  not  very  obtrusive.  An  issue  in  the  right  side, 
with  bitters  and  tonics,  often  proved  serviceable.  Change  of 
air  was  superior  to  all  other  meanii,  and  diet  of  course  re- 
quired constant  attention.  Gentle  exercise  ;  flannel  next  the 
skin,  especially  where  hepatic  aflFections  existed ;  and  the 
most  scrupulous  attention  to  the  state  of  the  bowels. 

When,  from  the  appearance  of  the  symptoms,  a  fever  of 
the  remittent  kind  is  approaching,  emetics  are  improper ; 
in  this  case,  the  committee  recopimended  six  grains  of  calo- 
mel and  six  of  James's  powder,  to  be  taken  in  the  course  of 
12  bourj,  which  will  generally  produce  copious  evacuations, 
and  sometimes  diaphoresis. 

"  On  the  second  day,  whan  the  paroxysm  will,  in  many 
cases,  be  found  every  way  more  severe  than  on  the  first,  no 
time  is  to  be  lost  in  having  recourse  to  mercur}',  tlie  remedy 
Tohich,  at  suck  times,  can  best  be  relied  on  for  producing  a 
proper  intermission.  Seven  or  eight  grains  of  calomel,  with 
three  grains  of  camphor,  are  to  be  well  rubbed  together,  and 
made  into  four  pills,  one  of  which  is  to  be  taken  every  three 
hours  during  the  day.  These  will  often  have  the  diesired 
effect,  if  continued  for  two  or  three  days,  by  producing  a  de- 
sirable change  in  the  habit,  and  so  favourajjle  a  remission, 
that  the  bark  may  be  given  with  safety."  154. 

If  this  be  not  a  decisive  evidence  in  favour  of  the  onti-fe- 
hrile  powers  of  mercury  on  the  constitution,  I  know  not 
what  evidence  would  carry  conviction  to  the  minds  of  the 
declaimers  against  that  medicine.  It  is  the  more  satisfactory, 
as  it  conies  from  the  anti-mercurial  party  themselves,  sur- 
rounded with  the  prejudices  of  debility  and  putrescency. 

The  principal  native  remedies  employed  by  the  Tamool 
practitioners  were,  white  arsenic,  about  the  15th  part  of  a 
grain,  twice  a  day ;  the  barks  of  the  Swietenia  febrifuga  and 
melia  Azadirachta;  the  Calcaranja  nut;  the  Chukkoo  Ci\mom. 
Zingib.) ;  the  Sison  Ammi ;  bark  of  the  Acacia  Arabica, 
and  Tellicherry  bark. 

We  have  lately  heard  it  urged,  that  the  causes  of  intermit- 
tent and  remittent  fevers  must  necessarily  be  sought  in  low 
and  marshy  situations;  whereas  the  testimony  of  unquestion- 
able writers,  and  this  document  particularly,  proves,  that 
febrific  miasmata  may  rise,  under  certain  conditions,  from 
almost  any  soil ;  and  what  is  still  more  extraordinary,  that 
these  febrific  miasmata  may  be  carried,  by  currents  of  air,  to 
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a  distance  far  exceeding  what  has  been  hiid  down  by  some 
most  respectable  writers  ou  the  subject.  This  epidemic  of 
India  spread  its  poisonous  breath  from  South  to  North,  in  tho 
direction  of  the  monsoon,  and  was  confidently  believed  by  the 
natives  to  have  its  sources  in  the  Pylney  mountains,  whose 
overgrown  woods,  unventilated  valleys,  and  stagnant  marshes, 
could  not  fail  to  engender  a  more  rapidly  dangerous  condition 
of  the  atmosphere,  than  that  brought  about  by  the  same 
general  causes  on  the  drier  and  less  woody  plains  of  the 
eastern  ranges  of  the  Peninsula. 

The  observations  of  the  committee  are  corroborated  by 
the  testiniony  of  others,  particularly  Zimmerman  and  Jackson. 

"  Fevers  of  this  sort  (says  the  latter)  arise  in  particular 
countries,  or  districts  of  a  country.  Tliey  travel  in  certain 
tracts ;  somethnes  confined  to  narrow  bounds  ;  at  other  times 
they  are  more  widely  diffused." — Medical  Dep.  Brit.  Armif, 
p.  212.  See  also  Zimmerman's  "  Experience"  vol.  ii.p.  15.5. 

It  is  greatly  to  be  lamented,  that  some  of  the  energetic 
modes  of  treatment  lately  introduced  into  the  methodus  mc- 
dendi  of  fever  had  not  been  tried  in  the  remittent  forms  of 
the  eastern  epidemic.  It  does  not  appear  that  a  lancet  was 
wet  in  any  part  of  the  epidemic  range  from  Cape  Comorin 
to  the  Cavery  ,•  and  therefore  it  is  in  vain  for  our  Oriental 
brethren  to  say  that  it  would  not  have  been  useful,  when 
they  never  gave  it  a  trial.  The  evidence,  however,  in  favour 
of  Mercury  is  most  unequivocal,  and  will  probably  silence, 
if  any  thing  can,  the  clamour  which  has  been  raised  against 
it  in  this  country. 


Observations  on  the  Fever  prevalent  in  the  province  of  Gux- 
zerat,  with  general  remarks  on  the  action  of  Mt^cun/  in 
the  Diseases  of  India.  13y  A.  Gibson,  Bombay  Medi- 
cal Department. 


Sec.  IV. — It  is  now  pretty  generally  known,  tl>at,  in  the 
fevers  of  India,  mercury  alone  is  to  be  relied  on  in  the  early 
treatment,  to  obviate  immediate  danger. — It  may  be  sup- 
posed to  have  three  modes  of  action:  ]st,  On  the  hepatic 
system ;  '^■dlij,  On  the  intestinal  canal ;  5dli/,  On  the  gene- 
ral constitution. — Probably  all  these  modes  of  action  are 
essential  to  a  perfect  cure;  and  if  either  is  delicicnt,  the  ccr- 
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tain  consequence  is  death,  or  chronic  obstructions,  which 
only  yield,  if  ever,  to  a  change  of  climate. 

]st,  If  the  liver  is  not  acted  on,  it  must,  from  the  deter- 
mination of  blood  to  it,  during  the  increased  febrile  action, 
be  in  great  danger  of  being  disorganized,  or  of  its  penicilli 
becoming  consolidated,  as  a  termination  of  the  inflammatory 
state. 

tdly, — If  the  bowels  are  torpid  and  constipated,  the  liver 
will  still  be  in  the  same  danger ;  for  though  it  may  be  pervious 
and  active  enough  to  eliminate  bile  from  the  blood  sent  to  it 
in  the  healthy  state,  and  in  the  moderate  action  of  the  system, 
yet  during  the  continued  accessions  of  fever,  it  may  be  over- 
powered by  the  increased  sanguineous  afflux,  which  must 
either  augment,  or  continue  stationary,  as  long  as  tlje 
alimentary  canal  refuses  to  be  moved  by  such  means  as 
would  reduce  or  abate  the  volume  of  circulating  fluid. 

S/di/,  I  have  commonly  observed  the  cure  to  be  incomplete, 
unless  th«  general  constitution  was  affected ;  for  such  is  the 
type  which  the  fever  very  frequently  assumes,  that,  unless 
counteraction  is  excited  in  the  system,  by  the  specific  power 
of  mercury,  the  healthy  state  both  of  the  liver  and  bowels  is 
inadequate  to  a  cure  ;  the  paroxysms  become  continued ;  the 
febrile  state  is  established,  and  in  progress  of  time  irremedir- 
able  debility  follows. 

The  species  of  fever,  which  I  have  seen  prevailing  in  the 
province  of  Guzzerat,  partakes  chiefly  of  the  typhoid  charac- 
ter, though  commonly  denominated,  I  presume  incorrectly, 
bilious.  It  differs  from  the  latter  form  of  fever  in  requiring 
less  evacuation ;  and  from  the  former,  in  the  remission  being 
such  as  to  admit  of  stimuli  being  administered.  Hie  eff"ects 
of  stmuli  are  what  one  would  look  for  in  an  inflammatory 
diathesis  ;  yet  excessive  evacuations  of  any  kind  seem  only  to 
hasten  the  fatal  termination. 

The  affinity  betM'een  the  constitutional  symptoms,  at  (the 
period  either  preceding  the  attack  of  fever,  wh«;n  the  patient 
has  been  long  languishing  and  unwell,  or  consequent  to  it, 
when  the  mercury  has  acted  imperfectly,  and  hectic  fever  com- 
menced, cannot  but  strike  every  observant  practitioner.  Irrtgu- 
lar  accessions  of  slight  rigors,  sometimes  quotidian,  aiid  some- 
iimes  not  recurring  for  days,  at  uncertain  intervals ;  bttniifig 
heat  of  the  pa/ms  aTidfeet,ejctendiiig  .upt/ieleos;  the  fc«>lings, 
and  actual  heat  of  the  body,  always  above  natural;  a  quick 
pulcc,  readily  inci  cascd  by  the  most  gcnllc  exercises ;  the 
I'asy  cxuitcmont  of  the  system  to  liigh  febrile  irailaliotf,  by 
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ihs  smallest  rtieal  of  animal  food  and  use  of  wine ;  the  flushed 
countenance;  cojd  clammy  sweatings  at  one  period,  and  dry, 
hoi,  parched  skin  at  another,  with  emaciation,  seem  to 
correspond  with  the  phenomena  of  hectic.  But  as  the 
phenomena  in  question  occur  without  suppuration,  we  must 
seek  for  a  cause  in  the  general  debilitated  state  of  the  system, 
unless  an  idiopathic  origin  is  allowed ;  and  although  I  am  not 
prepared  to  defend  an  opinion  on  this  important  point,  the 
farther  investigation  of  the  subject  by  others,  may  substantiate 
the  hint  at  some  future  period.  A  change  to  a  cold  climate, 
if  timely  adopted,  or  even  to  another  with  fewer  natural  dis- 
advantages, and  if  by  sea,  so  much  the  better,  fortunately, 
in  most  instances,  serves  towards  a  recovery.  In  the  pining 
state  above  described,  are  the  majority  of  those  composing 
the  convalescent-list  of  an  European  Regiment  at  sickly 
stations.  Among  the  Officers  also  who  embark  for  England 
on  sick-leave,  will  be  found  a  very  large  proportion  in  a 
similar  state.  But  the  soldier,  from  his  humble  situation^ 
has  not  this  resource  at  command,  but  must  patiently  wait 
till  a  relief  of  his  Regiment  takes  place,  when  the  only 
chance  of  a  recovery  is  in  his  power ;  but  in  this  hope  how 
many  perish!  medicine  being  now  exhausted  on  him  in  vain. 

Absolute  confinement  during  this  unhealthy  state  of  the 
body,  is  hot  often  long  endured,  the  person  going  about  his 
usual  occupation,  unwilling  to  lay  himself  up  in  a  country 
where  the  depressing  passions  are  so  predominant,  and  disease 
«o  fital.  But  witli  a  multiplicity  of  uneasy  feelings,  and  a 
gradual  decay  of  constitution,  yet  ignorant  where  to  assign 
his  chief  complaint,  in  sleepless  nights  and  restless  days,  he 
lingers  on  a  life  of  extreme  misery,  till  debility,  or  fever,  or 
itB  relapse,  compel  him  to  his  sick-chamber. 

In  better  climates,  the  phlogistic  state  of  the  eystem  is 
adverse  to  the  introduction  of  mercury;  but  the  prudent  ab- 
Atfaction  of  blood  happily  reduces  it  to  that  standard  which  is 
most  favourable  for  its  action.  In  India,  however,  in  fever, 
the  disease  in  which  this  is  most  speedily  to  be  desired,  the 
same  mean  would  but  in  very  few  cases  be  admissible;  for 
the  debility  is  so  great  and  instantaneous,  as  well  as  the  ten- 
dfertcy  to  putridity,  that  only  in  the  robust  new-comer  is  it 
if  ever,  to  be  hazarded.* 

•  Tlic  Bpnn(anco\is  Uffiinorrluif^cs  which  are  go  distressing  in  the  worst  cnies, 
from  the  nose,  month,  and  cars,  ln>yc  always  nppearcd  to  me  to  hasten  death. 
Indeed,  I  do  not  rnnrmber  an  instance  ot  htrmorrage  which  did  not  provo 
fntnl,  inri  without  rxliibitini;  tlic  smallest  remission,  not  even  before  the  period 
when  it  might  with  certainly  be  considered  an  uuluward,  and  a  truly  ularminc 
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I  have  only  seen  it  used  beneficially,  where  local  pain  indr* 
cated  infianimalion  to  be  going  on  in  the  contiguous  viscus. 
This,  however,  is  foreign  to  the  fever  which  I  anj  describing ; 
for,  most  commonly,  no  uneasiness  is  complained  of,  but  the 
general  feelings  of  pyrexia;  and  the  low  delirium  and  stupor 
so  sooji  follow,  with  the  sinking  pulse,  that  no  further  infor- 
mation is  to  be  accurately  obtained  frem  the  patient;  arui  dis- 
section generally  demonstrates  nothing  more  than  the  conges- 
tion in  tbe  brain,  usually  met  with  in  the  fatal  cases  of  typhus. 

In  this  low  state  of  the  system,  no  preparatory  stepi  are 
required  by  evacuation,  further  than  the  care  and  attention  to 
the  unloaded  and  free  state  of  the  stomach  and  bowels,  so 
necessary  in  all  fevers.  On  the  contrary,  in  many  instances,, 
so  great  is  the  debility,  that  an  early  tonic  is  indicated ;  for  it 
%vould  seem  that  debility,  as  well  as  a  plethoric  system,.  i» 
equally  inimical  to  the  specific  mercurial  action.  And  if  the 
patient  is  fortunately  invigorated  sufficiently  in  this  way  to 
give  the  mercury  influence,  and  before  any  organ  essential  to 
life  is  injured,  by  the  strictest  nuriing  and  attention  after- 
wards, the  recovery  is  almost  certain,  all  morbid  action. yield- 
ing from  the  moment  ptyalism  is  brought  on.  But  oitea 
during  this  long  low  period,  when  every  effort  is  making  to 
mei-curialize,  the  quantity  introduced,  but  as  yet  inactive,  is. 
so  great,  that  when  the  effect  is  accomplished,  such  is  the 
profusion  of  the  ptyalism,  that  the  rnost  disagreeable  conse- 
quences succeed,  and  a  long  and  precarious  period  of  con- 
valescence. It  is  therefore  a  desideratum,  the  greatest  in  the 
treatment  of  this  fever,  to  know  a  criterion  by  which  to  judge 
that  you  have  pushed  the  mercury  to  the  necessary  extent, 
and  no  farther.  In  one  instance,  where  the  patient  was  fast 
sinking  and  harrassed  with  excessive  diarrhoea,  after  long 
mercurial  inunction,  and  the  very  large  exhibition  of  calomel, 
in  commiseration  of  the  last  moments  of  one  apparently 
moribund,  all  further  medicine  was  desisted  from,  but  such 
as  would  give  temporary  vigour  under  causes  so  debilitating, 
while  the  skin  was  yet  hot  and  parched,  tongue  black  and 
4rj,  thirst  insatiable,  and  pulse  rapid.  The  effects^  were 
marvellous.  In  twenty-four  hours  after,  the  guiiis  were  in- 
j^med,  and  in  forty-eight  the  salivation  was  begun,  and  with 
.  it  all  symptoms  of  previous  disease  vanished.  This  i  beg  it 
to  be  observed,  was  accidental;  and,  since  the  same  cause 
did  not  once  occur  again,  during  a  long  period,  among  the 
sick  in  a  large  and  crowded  hospital  of  one  of  his  Majesty's 
regiments,  it  niay  be  inferred  that  a  criterion  cannot  be  de- 
rived from  it.    This  case,  however,  afforded  a  clear  illustra- 
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tioH  of  the  inactivity  of  mercury  in  certain  states  of  the 
system,  and  also  a  useful  caution  against  persevering  beyond  a 
Certain  extent  in  its  use. 

No  enquiry  can  bo  attended  with  a  more  beneficial  result,  if 
successful,  than  that  which  is  now  pointed  out;  for  so  universal 
is  calomel  in  use,  and  so  sovereign  is  it  in  efficacy,  above  all 
medicines  yet  introduced  into  Indian  practice,  that,  unless 
administered  by  rule,  and  watched  strictly  in  its  operation, 
there  is  much  dread  of  its  getting  into  undeserved  disrepute. 
Those  of  my  professional  friends  in  India,  who,  with  myself, 
have  lamented,  in  so  many  instances,  the  futility  of  medical 
science,  in  climates  so  deleterious,  will,  I  trust,  before  the 
conclusion  of  their  valuable  services,  by  iheir  researches  into 
the  arcana  of  disease,  yet  throw  light  on  a  subject  so  very 
obscure  as  the  diseases  of  India  still  are.  If,  after  the  system 
is  already  saturated  with  mercury,  and  in  a  disease  too  of  the 
greatest  debility  and  tendency  to  putrescence,  a  medicine  so 
very  powerful  as  calomel  be  jjersisted.in  longer,  in  the  vain 
expectation  of  effects  which  will  never  become  apparent,  it 
is  not  being  too  rash,  perhaps,  to  pronounce  every  grain  given 
above  a  certain  quantity  to  be  prejudicial,  and  when  increased 
to  a  greater  extent,  an  active  poison. 

It  may  seem  empirical  to  European  practitioners,  that  ca- 
lomel should  be  given,  apparently  so  indiscriminately,  in  the 
diseases  of  India ;  but  in  all,  either  a  counter-action  to  that 
existing  in  the  system  at  the  time,  is  supposed  to  demand  its 
use,  or  it  is  rather  to  be  presumed,  perhaps,  that  the  inflam- 
mation prevailing  in  many  of  them  is  of  a  peculiar  and  speci- 
fic nature,  as  modified  by  climate,  and  will  only  yield  to  it. 
In  fevers  continued  or  remittent,  and  in  dysentery  and  dis- 
eased liver  acute  or  chronic,  it  may  be  considered  a  palla- 
dium in  medicine  ;  but  in  the  unmixed  enteritis,  which  is  too 
often  insiduous  in  its  approach,  and  beyond  the  skill  of  the 
physician  when  first  complained  of,  it  is  of  very  doubtful 
virtue.  The  preparations  of  mercury  to  be  relied  on  are  only 
the  submuriate  and  the  ointment.  The  blue  pill  is  perfectly 
inadequate  to  any  good  purpose,  and  generally  quite  inert  in 
India.  To  such  as  favour  this  essay  with  their  perusal,  it 
may  meet  their  wishes  to  be  informed  of  the  tonic  given  in 
that  stage  of  fever  at  which  mercury  was  left  off.  A  mineral 
acid,  but  above  all,  the  nitric,  is  that  which  can  with  safety 
be  ventured  on,  and  it  will  be  found  to  disappoint  less  than 
any  other  medicine.  The  cinchona,  and  all  the  class  of  bit- 
ters, only  load  the  stomach,  and  increase  the  febrile  irritation. 

o 
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Nitric;  acid  is  tonic  witliout  over  stimulating.  It  is  a  gratefnl 
and  cooling  beverage  to  the  parched  month  and  burning  body ; 
it  is  therefore  febrifuge;  it  is  antiseptic,  and  in  these  combines 
the  good  quahties  chieliy  wanted  at  this  period.  The  best 
test,  perhaps  of  its  pleasant  virtues,  is  the  incessant  call  made 
by  the  sickly  patieiit  for  the  acid  drink  he  got  when  last  iu 
hospital. — ride  Ed.  Journal,  vol.  11, 


Ohxervafions  o;?  the  Nature  of  the  Climate,  and  the  Fevers 
icliich  prevail  at  Seringapatam.    By  A.  Nicoll,  M.D. 

SiECT.  V. — Ever  since  the  British  took  possession  of  Se- 
rSiigapatam,  their  forces,  both  European  and  native,  have 
gready  suffered  from  the  insalubrity  of  its  climate.  Any 
investigation,  therefore,  into  the  nature  of  the  climate,  and 
diseases  which  prevail  thel-e,  becomes  peculiarly  interesting 
and  important. 

The  following  observations  made  on  the  nature  of  the  cli- 
mate,  and  the  fevers  which  appeared  amongst  700  Europeans 
and  some  native  corps  stationed  at  Seringapatam  for  eighteeti 
months,  will,  I  hope,  place  this  subject  in  a  more  clear  and 
satisfactory  light. 

Intermittent  fevers  are  prevalent  in  every  part  of  the  My- 
soor  country,  but  are  much  more  common  at  Seringapatam 
than  in  any  other  •  and  they  vary  according  to  the  changes  of 
the  season  and  conditions  Of  the  atmosphere.  In  the  hot 
months  of  the  year,  the  fever  becomes  remittent  or  typhoid; 
'the  latter  usually  of  that  species  denominated  by  Cullen 
Tijphus  icterodes.*  As  the  season  cools,  and  the  weather 
becomes  more  steady  and  pleasant,  the  remissions  of  the  fever 
become  more  distinct ;  and  as  the  weather  gets  what  may  be 
called  cold,  the  regular  agues  are  formed.  Dysentery  is 
frequently  combined  both  with  remittent  and  intermittent 
fevers;  but  is  more  common  in  the  cold  season  than  in  any 
other.  There  is  nothing  peculiar  in  the  approach  of  the  re- 
mittent, much  less  in  the  ague.  The  yellow  fever  always 
presented  Itself  in  the  beginning  like  a  severe  remittent,  gene- 
rally with  great  sickness  at  stomach,  and  vomiting  of  a  green- 
ish or  bilious  matter.  A  flushing  of  the  face,  and  a  degree 
of  stupor  and  listlessness ;  a  burning  skin ;  full  and  quick 
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pulse;  frequent  respirations,  and  excruciating  pnin  in  tl)e 
•head  and  loins,  were  the  great  pathognomonic  s_vn)plon)s  of 
the  disease.    When  at  tiiis  stage  of  the  disease  a  stop  was  not 
made  to  its  further  progress,  still  greater  excitement  and  ii  ri- 
tabilily  of  the  functions  of  life  came  on,  and  incessant  vomit- 
ing of  a  greenish  or  yellowish-^coloured  matter,  delirium  ferox, 
and  sometimes  dysentery,  with  great  violence  succeeded,  and, 
in  the  course  of  a  few  hours,  put  an  end  to  the  suftcrings  of 
the  patient.    On  or  about  the  third  day  of  the  disease,  the 
yellowness  of  tlie  body  generally  appeared  ;  the  adnatsc,  the 
«eck,  breast,  and  belly,  shewed  at  first  the  partial  Iransiusioii, 
•which  became  deeper  in  colour,  the  higher  hi  violence  the 
disease  arose.    Thousih  the  disease  runs  its  fatal  course  in  :i 
few  instances  in  48  hours,  yet  it  was  generally  on  the  sixth  or 
seventh  day  that  the  patient  died.    I  his  so  often  happened, 
that  whenever  I  got  my  fever  patients  over  these  two  critical 
days,  I  contemplated  a  speedy  solution  of  the  disease  at  hand. 

The  iirst  four  months  of  the  year  are  excessively  hot,  clo.se 
and  sultry,  until  the  Malabar  monsoon  sets  in,  in  May.  At 
5  in  the  morning  the  thermometer  i.s  generally  about  Go'-', 
and,  at  3  in  the  afternoon  about  94°  rahrenhcit.  Jn  ISJay 
and  June,  by  the  refreshing  showers  and  breezes  \\  afted  from 
the  mountains,  which  separate  the  JN'J}soor  from  the  Malabar 
country,  the  climate  is  rendered  tok^rably  healthy  and  plea- 
sant. Again  it  becomes  hot  and  sultry  in  July,  August,  and 
September,  but  nothing  like  to  the  four  first  months  of  ihe 
year,  until  the  Coromandel  monsoon  begins,  in  October, 
which,  by  its  mild  and  salubrious  influence,  soon  elfects  great 
and  remarkable  changes  in  the  air  and  temperature  of  the 
place.  At  this  season,  especially  in  INovember,  the  thermo- 
meter at  5,  P.M.  has  been  so  low  as  48*^,  and,  in  the  middle 
of  the  same  day,  has  risen  to  88^.  /  Ita^c  aUoJ'requoiily  ob- 
served a  dijjhaice  of  AO  degrees  heAzceeii  six  o'c/oek  in  the 
morning  and  twelve  oj  the  dot/.  During  the  hot  months  of 
the  year,  the  winds  are  generally  southerly  or  easterly  ;  in  the  , 
told  season  they  become  westerly  or  uorthcrlv. 

The  in  which  the  troops  chiefly  reside,  is  in  a  very 

low  situation,  with  lofty  walls  surromiding  it,  which,  in  a 
great  nieasure,  prevent  die  free  circulation  of  air.  JJesidcs 
the  barracks,  hospitals,  ike.  for  the  forces  being  bad,  and 
liiy;lily  objection-able,  there  is  an  extensive  bazar  close  to  them, 
vhich,  liy  its  filth  and  ailuation,  becomes  no  small  nuisance 
lo  the  Europeans, 
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Other  sources  of  noxious  exhalations  are  abundantly  fruitful 
at  Seringapatam.  These,  together  with  a  moist  sultry  atmos- 
phere, subject  to  great  changes  of  temperature,  from  intense 
heat  to  extreme  cold,  have,  in  all  ages,  been  viewed  as  the 
origin  of  pestilence  and  death.*  In  the  ditches  between  the 
ramparts,  and  ia  various  parts  of  tjie  fort,  where  sll  the 
Europeans,  and  many  thousand  natives  reside,  are  constantly 
deposited  all  the  lilth  and  corruption  of  the  place.  On  the 
banks  of  the  Cauvery  river,  and  in  several  places  of  the  island, 
pools,  stagnant  with  offensive  and  putrid  matter,  are  to  be 
seen.  All  the  mass  of  animal  and  vegetable  corruption  from 
a  population,  including  Europeans  and  natives,  no  less  than 
90,000,  is  collected  on  a  small  space  of  ground,  the  circum- 
ference of  the  island  not  exceeding  three  miles.  These 
materials  of  putrefaction,  for  about  eight  months  of  the  year 
lie  in  those  repositories  which  I  have  mentioned,  until  the 
periodical  rains  of  Malabar  begin,  which,  falling  in  ghauts, 
run  down,  and  fill  the  Cauvery  river.  The  filling  of  this 
river  is  always  very  sudden,  and  it  comes  rushing  along  with 
great  impetuosity;  sweeps  out  all  the  filth  from  the  ditches; 
clears  away  all  the  impurities,  so  long  stagnant  in  the  island  ; 
and  leaves  the  place,  for  a  while,  tolerably  healthy,  and  the 
air  cool  and  refreshing. 

With  regard  to  the  infectious  nature  of  the  yellow-fever, 
some  doubts  are  entertained,  from  never  observing  a  single 
orderly  attending  tl^dfe  ill  with  the  disease,  or  any  of  the  other 
patients  in  hospital,  who  were  oftentimes  indiscrimately 
mixed  together,  for  the  want  of  room  to  put  our  sick  and 
convalescents  in,  contracting  the  disease.  However,  the 
prevalence  of  this  disease  being  regulated  in  its  operation  by 
a  determined  range  of  atmospheric  heat,  and,  from  numerous 
facts  related,  especially  by  that  enlightened  physician,  Sir 
Gilbert  Blane,'|-  I  have  no  doubt  but  that,  under  certain 
circumstances,  in  regard  to  the  constitution  of  the  atmosphere, 
.  and  the  susceptibility  of  individuals,  it  may  evince  an  infectious 
nature. 

The  persons  who  were  most  subject  to  yellow-fever  at 
Seringapatam,  where  the  strong  and  robust,  who  had  exposed 
themselves  carelessly  to  the  vicissitudes  of  the  climate,  and 
lived  irregularly.    Those  who  had  been  much  exhausted  by 


♦  Hippocrat.  Op.  om.  De  Epid.  Lib.  I.  c.  iii.  p.  238. 
t  Blaiic,  Diseaie*  of  Seamen,  p.  605. 
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almost  liubllual  drunkenness,  and  long  residence  In  Lidui, 
were  the  tirst  who  suii'ered,  and  fell  victims  to  the  disease. 
Three  instances  ciime  under  my  notice,  w  here,  in  <  liaraclers 
corresponding  to  the  above-mentioned,  the  jjower.s 'of  iijie 
•were  destroyed  in  the  fust  paroxysm  of  fever.  Irregularity, 
<h-unkcnncss,  and  exposure  to  the  changes  of  the  climate, 
when  the  body  is  in  a  state  of  perspiration,  or  i/idirert 
dehUiti/,  are  powerful  agents  in  rendering  the  functions  of 
life  susceptible  of  morbid  associations,  or  liable  to  the  im- 
pressions of  the  morbid  virus ;  yet  certain  situations,  in  r  espci  t 
to  dryness  and  ventilation,  though  equally  exposed  to  noxious 
blasts  or  exhalations,  make  uo  small  change  in  the  prevalence 
and  uatiu-e  of  fever. 

AITEARANCES  ON  DISSECTION.  • 

Tlie  anatomical  examination  of  the  bodies  of  those  who 
died  of  the  yellow  fever,  was  made  with  considerable  attention 
and  minuteness;  but  the  appearances  of  the  morbid  structure 
of  the  most  important  organs,  those  connected  with  ihe 
functions  of  life,  and  seemingly  with  the  disease,  were  bv  no 
means  uniform  or  satisfactory,  nor  could  they  in  any  instance 
be  applied  to  the  full  explanation  of  the  morbid  actions,  whidi 
appeared  in  the  rise,  progress,  and  termination  of  the  case. 

Braiii, — Always  contained  in  its  ventricles  a  large  propor- 
tion of  serum,  and  its  vessels  were  generally  turgid  with 
watery  blood. 

Chest, — Seldom  shewed  much  signs  of  morbid  alteration 
in  any  of  its  viscera.  Sometimes  the  heart  appeared  en- 
larged, and  the  pericardium  contained  more  water  tliau 
natural.  At  times  larger  portions  of  lymph,  or  polypi  were 
found  in  the  venae  cavse,  right  auricle,  and  left  ventricle.  'I  he 
blood  was  always  very  dark,  and  watery,  running  soon  into 
putrefaction. 

jibdomev, — Presented  various  morbid  appearances,  slight 
marks  of  inflamation  on  the  pyloric  portion  of  the  s/o/nach, 
but  apparently  proceeding  from  the  acrid  matters  found  in  it, 
as  the  duodenum,  which  contained  nearly  similar  matters 
presented  the  same  appearance.  The  intestines  always  held 
large  quantities  of  fetid  matter  of  various  colours.  'J'he  //rcr 
was  rarely  found  any-wise  diseased,  but  there  was  alwavs  a 
large  secretion  of  bile.  The  gall-bladder  was  always  turgid  ; 
frequently  large  quantities  of  bile  were  seen  floating  on  the 
surface  of  the  intestines.*    When  the  bodies  were  inspected 


*  How  rame  tlif  bile  (here  ?  Is  it  not  more  liltcly  to  be  uii  clliisioii  nf  yel- 
low serum.  J.J.  ■  " 
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a  few  hours  after  death,  the  bile  was  yellozo,  but  when  kept 
more  than  twelve  hours,  it  became  black  and  putrid!  '^J  he 
liquor  found  in  the  pericardium  and  ventricles  of  the  brain, 
as  also  in  the  cavity  of  the  abdomen  at  times,  partook,  but 
slightly,  of  some  of  the  properties  of  bile;  they  were,  however, 
sufficiently  clear,  as  to  put  it  beyond  doubt,  that  ihe  yellowness 
of  the  skin,  and  fluids  of  the  body,  in  yellow-fever,  proceeds 
from  the  bile  having  entered  into  the  circulation,  and  coiw- 
inunicated  to  them  its  colour.* 

From  these  facts  and  observations,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  I 
cannot  derive  that  advantage  and  important  results  to  the 
practice  of  medicine  which  might  be  wished.  This  branch  of 
medical  Science,  w  hich  has  for  its  object  the  ascertaining  the 
seat  and  causes  of  diseases  in  organic  derangements,  afl'ords 
ample  field  for  the  investigation  of  physicians  and  anato- 
mists, and  can  only  be  perfected  by  their  unwearied  ex- 
ertions 


Tlie  plan  which  was  found  most  successful  in  curing  the 
yellow  fever  at  Seriugiipatam,  was  that  which  formed  its 
indications:  on  1a^,  removing  the  violence  of  reaction,  and, 
Hud/i/,  preventing  exhaustion  of  the  system  by  a  recurrence  of 
the  fever.    When  the  violence  of  reaction  and  inflammatory 
diathesis  were  sufficiently  manifest,  blood-letting  was  em- 
ployed, the  quantity  extracted  being  regulated  by  the  strength, 
age,  and  plethoric  state  of  the  patient.    The  appearance  of 
the  blood,  when  drawn,  was  no  criterion  whatever.    Li  no 
instance,  where  general  bleeding  was  had  timely  recourse  to, 
and  the  quantity  judiciously  taken  away,  did  the  reaction  of 
the  system,  the  n)orbid  heat,  and  general  irritability  of  the 
animal  and  natural  functions,  continue  unabated  in  violence. 
AVhen  the  disease  has  just  commenced,  in  any  constitution, 
Avhether  robust  or  plethoric,  or  w  eak  and  emaciated,  if  there 
are  symptoms  of  any  inflammatory  diathesis,  bleeding  must 
be  employed.if    Small  doses  of  calomel  and  neutral  salts 
must  be  exhibited  every  hour,  until  tlie  bowels  are  unloaded 
of  their  morbid  contents,  and  the  capillaries  of  the  skiu 
opened,  and  the  surface  becomes  moist.    But,  along  with 
ihe  exhibition  of  those  medicines,  and  after  bleeding,  w  hile 
the  skin  is  dry,  tlie  respirations  frequent,  and  the  animal 


*  Blane,  Observations  on  Fevers,  Part  III.  cliap.  I.  p.  411. 

+  Cabanis,  Revolutions  of  Medical  Science,  translation  bj'  A.  Henderson, 
I.D.  p.  294, 

t  Jackiiou's  Treatise  on  Diseases  of  Jamaica,  p.  31. 
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lieat  lOS''  or  lOB^',  the  cold  aflfusion  must  be  resolutely  and 
judiciously  applied,  and  repeated,  until  the  reaction  of  the 
system,  and  progress  of  the  disease,  are  arrested.  The  cold 
atfusion  is  the  most  powerful  remedy  in  subduing  the  fever ; 
and  the  oidy  preventive  against  the  irritability  of  the  stomach, 
M  as  keeping  the  bowels  open  by  small  doses  of  calomel  and 
jalap,  or  solutions  of  the  neutral  salts.  As  soon  as  a  distinct 
remission  was  obtained,  it  was  found  absolutcily  necessary  to 
throw  in  the  bark  and  wine,  and  prescribe  a  very  nourishing 
<liet,  in  order  to  prevent  a  recurrence  of  the  fever,  which, 
though  subdued,  is  apt  to  return  again  and  again,  as  before. 
1  found  the  bark  thrown  up  by  injection  into  the  rectum,  a 
valuable  remedy  in  cases  where  the  stomach  was  irritable 
and  nauseated  it.  In  intermittent  fevers,  1  have  often  ex- 
liibited  it  in  the  quantity  of  an  ounce,  joined  with  a  little 
tincture  of  opium,  in  this  way,  just  before  the  expected 
return  of  the  fit,  and  in  no  Instance  did  it  fail  of  moderatin"- 
the  violence  of  die  fit,  if  it  did  not  succeed  m  preventing  its 
return  altogether.* 

When  there  was  great  irratibility  of  the  stomach,  constant 
vomiting  of  greenish-coloured  matter,  great  morbid  heat  of 
the  skin,  delirium,  and  much  exhaustion  of  the  powers  of 
life,  the  cold  affusion,  constantly  repeated,  while  the  spas- 
modic constriction  of  the  vessels  of  the  skin  conthiued,  and  the 
morbid  associations  remained,  is  the  remedy  to  be  depended 
on;  for,  while  it  subdues  the  princijile  of  fever,  it  invigo- 
rates the  powers  of  life,  and  enables  us  to  clear  the  stomach 
and  intestines  by  gentle  cathartics  and  laxative  glysters. — 
These  remedies,  when  judiciously  applied  in  the  early  stages 
of  fever,  will  seldom  fail  indeed  to  stop  its  progress,  or  bring 
it  to  a  speedier  issue  ;  but  they  are  not  effectual  in  prevent- 
ing its  return  where  the  body  is  again  exposed  to  the  cause 
which  first  produced  it.  Bark  is  the  only  remedy  to  be 
depended  on,  and  when  there  is  any  morbid  derangement  in 
the  liver  or  spleen,  mercury  must  be  employed.  Blisters 
applied  to  the  head  and  stomach  were  often  of  great  service. 
When  the  paroxysm  was  subsiding,  small  doses  of  opium  and 
/rther  we<  e  given  with  die  most  salutary  effects.  Under  the 
above  system  of  treatment,  when  the  patient  was  brought  to 
us  on  the  first  or  second  day  of  the  disease,  we  generally 
•succeeded  in  producing  a  final  solution  of  Uie  disease  before 
the  fourdi  or  sixth  day.    When  the  fever  continued  beyond 


*  •Heberden,  Commpntarii  de  Morb.  Hist,  el  Curationc,  cap.  xxxviii.  p.  160. 
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this  porioil  there  was  always  great  tllfficiilty  in  putting  a  stop 
to  its  progress,  if  it  did  not  kill  the  patient  then.    If  fhc 
bowels  were  not  kept  open,  and  every  slight  exacerbation  of 
fever  cliecked  by  the  eold  aifusion,  the  disease  generally  ter- 
minated fatally,  sooner  or  later.    But  when  any  slight  acces- 
sion or  exacerbation  of  fever  \vas  carefully  watched  and 
stopped  by  the  cold  aft'usion,  applied  in  one  way  or  another, 
a  considerable  remission  at  last  took  place,  which  enabled  u» 
to  give  the  bark,  and  support  the  powers  of  life  by  due  sti- 
muli.   Carrying  the  effects  of  calomel  so  far  as  to  produce- 
salivation,  was  never  found  necessary  or  beneficial  in  the  be- 
ginning of  the  disease,  hut  often  found  valuable,  in  conjunc- 
tion zcith  the  bark,  when  the  disease  chanced  to  van/  its  ti/pe, 
or  continued  long,  and  gave  ns  some  reason  to  suspect  the 
jn-esence  of  some  organic  derangement,  or  dropsical  diathesis, 
h  thus  appears,  that  the  treatment  of  fever,  of  whate>-er 
kind  or  form,  unaccompanied  with  organic  derangement,  is,^ 
iiovv-a-days,  both  as  simple  and  successful  in  India  as  in  Eu- 
rope.— Fide  Ed.  Med.  Journal,  Julij  1815. 


BILIOUS  FEVER. 


Sect.  VI. — This  is  the  grand  endemic,  or  rather  epidemic 
(morbus  regionalis)  of  hot  climates ;  and  although  greatly 
allied  in  many  of  its  symptoms,  perhaps  generally  combined 
with  the  Marsh  Remittent,  already  described,  yet  it  occurs  in 
various  places,  both  at  sea  and  on  shore,  where  paludal  efflu- 
via cannot  be  suspected. 

Notwithstanding  that  this  fever  is  hardly  ever  mistaken,  by 
the  least  experienced  practitioner,  yet  so  extremely  diversified 
are  its  features,  by  peculiarity  of  constitution,  climate,  season, 
and  modes  of  life,  that  it  is  very  difficult  to  give  even  a  gene- 
ral outline  of  it,  without  involving  apparent  contradictiorls. 
There  are  always,  however,  some  prominent  symptoms  which 
sufficiently  characterise  bilious  Fever,  for  every  practical  pur- 
pose, which  is  the  chief  object  in  view.  These  are,  gastric 
irritabihty — affection  of  the  prtecordia,* — and  affection  of  the 

*  In  the  fcrin  praecordia  iHlrtays  include  those  viscera  and  parts  immedi- 
ately b.-iow  the  diaphra-rm  ;—ihc  liver,  stomach,  and  siilecn,  for  instance  in 
tlie  sense  of  Fcruclius,  lib  iv.   Dc  Fcbribus.  ' 
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lieac!.  Rarely  will  all,  or  any  of  these  bo  absent.  Tlie  other 
items  in  the  febrile  train  are  by  no  means  constant  and  regular. 
Thus  the  pulse  is  frequently  regular,  and  sometimes  up  to 
1 20  or  1 30  in  the  minute.  It  is  the  same  with  the  temperature 
of  the  skin.  Often,  when  mad  delirium  is  present,  the  pulse 
will  be  86,  and  the  thermometer  in  the  axilla  at  96°  of  Fah- 
renheit. The  bowels  are  almost  always  constipated,  or  in  a 
state  of  dysenteric  irritation.  No  such  thing  as  natural  stools 
in  this  fever  are  ever  to  be  seen,  unless  procured  by  art. 
Frequently,  but  not  always,  yellowness  of  the  eyes,  and  even 
of  the  skin,  takes  place;  and  the  mental  functions  are  very 
generally  affected,  which  indeed  is  characteristic  of  all  bilious 
diseases.  This  fever  is  not  near  so  dangerous  as  the  more 
concentrated  marsh  endemics,  such  as  those  of  Bengal,  Ba- 
tavia,  8cc.  Indeed  t  have  long  thought  that  these  last  are 
the  bilious  remittents  of  the  country,  modified  and  greatly  ag- 
gravated by  the  peculiar  nature  of  the  local  miasmata.  How- 
ever, that  they  occasionally  exist  independently  of  each  other, 
I  have  likewise  no  doubt;  for  we  must  not  let  the  rage  for 
generalising  blind  us  to  facts.  My  meaning  is  this ;  that  the 
fever  in  question  frequently  arises  from  atmospheric  heat,  or 
rather  atmospheric  vicissitudes,  deranging  the  functions  or 
even  structure  of  important  organs ;  and  that  it  is,  as  Sir 
James  M'Grigor  supposes,  symptomatic  of  local  affection. 
Where  marsh  miasma  is  added,  which  is  generally  the  case, 
then  we  have  the  endemic  of  the  place,  modified  by  the  pe- 
culiar nature  of  the  effluvia,  and  from  which  we  are  not 
secured  but  by  local  habituation  to  the  cause.  Residence, 
therefore,  on  the  banks  of  the  Ganges,  is  no  protection  from 
the  miasma  of  St.  Domingo,  or  Batavia,  as  will  be  proved  in 
a  subsequent  section.  See  also,  what  Mr.  Boyle  says  on  the 
Sicilian  fever. 

With  respect  to  the  treatment,  I  have  never  found  it  diffi- 
cult, when  the  means  which  I  have  minutely  detailed  under 
the  head  of  Bengal  endemic,  were  early  and  steadily  applied. 
Bleeding,  I  know,  is  seldom  employed;  but  I  can  state  that 
three  other  surgeons  on  the  station,  besides  myself,  had  re- 
course to  venesection  in  the  fevers  of  India,  with  the  greatest 
benefit.  These  were,  Mr.  Dalziel,  late  of  the  Naval  Hospi- 
tal at  Madras;  Mr.  Cunningham  of  the  Sceptre;  and  Mr. 
Neill,  formerly  of  the  Victor,  latterly  of  the  Sceptre.  This  is 
a  small  band  opposed  to  the  host  of  anti-phlebotomists ;  but 
it  must  be  remembered,  that  the  evidence  in  favour  of  bleed- 
ing is,  from  its  very  nature,  more  conclusive  than  that  which  is 
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against  it.  fn  the  first  place,  a  great  proportion  of  prac-ti- 
tioncrs  will  Lc  dctcri  cd  from  the  use  of  the  lancx't  entirely,  by 
the  current  of  prejudice.  In  the  second  place,  a  great  many 
of  those  who  do  venture  on  it,,  will  be  easily  discouraged  by 
any  reverse  at  the  beginning,  which  is  sure  to  be  attributed 
to  the  heterodox  remedy;  a  striking  instance  of  which  will  be 
given  hereafter,  in  the  section  on  "  Endemic  of  Batavia." 
But  on  the  other  hand,  those  who  persevere  must  be  moie 
than  mad,  if  they  contiime  a  practice  which  is  not  bent  iicial ; 
and  if  it  is,  how  must  their  proofs  accumulate!  and  how  solid 
and  expejimental  must  be  their  nature,  compared  with  those 
on  the  opposite  side  of  the  question,  where  prejudice  and 
and  timidity  are  so  apt  to  mislead  ?* 

Finally,  my  opinion  is  this : — that  when  we  wish  to  arrest 
the  progress  of  bilious  fever,  "  cilo  et  juctitirlej"  we  should 
in  all  cases,  where  the  constitution  is  not  broken  down  by 
climate,  and  parlicidarly  where  determinations  to  the  brain  or 
liver  are  conspicuous,  as  they  too  often  are,  take  one  copious 
bleeding  at  the  beginning,  (the  repetition  must  be  guided 
by  the  judgment  of  the  practitioner),  which  will  effectually 
promote  the  operation  of  all  the  succeeding  remedial  mea- 
sures, and  obviate  in  a  great  degree,  those  visceral  obstruc- 
tions and  derangements,  which  this  fever  so  frequently  entails 
on  the  patient. 

The  following  condensed,  but  clear  account  of  this  fever, 
as  it  exhibited  itself,  in  all  its  shapes  and  bearings,  and  with 
no  small  degree  of  violence,  on  the  great  mass  of  a  ship's 
company,  will  convey  a  better  idea  of  the  disease,  and  in  a 
more  practical  way,  than  any  general  description,  however 
laboured,  or  however  minute.  I  have  only  to  premise,  that 
the  symptoms  were  carefully  noted,  and  the  practice  detailed 
on  the  spot,  by  a  gentleman  of  no  mean  talent  for  observa- 
tion; and  although  I  differ  from  him  on  the  exhibition  of 
emetics,  and  the  omission  of  venesection,  it  is  with  regret,  as 
I  entertain  the  highest  respect  for  his  abilities  and  candour. 
It  vyill  be  seen  that,  in  most  other  points,  his  practice  is  nearly 
similar  to  Avhat  I  found  most  successful  in  the  Endemic  of 
33engal. 

On  the  2nd  of  March,  1804,  His  Majesty's  ship  Centu- 
lion  dropped  anchor  in  Bombay  Harbour,  on  her  return  from 

*  Since  the  first  edition  of  lliis  work,  lite  proofs  of  benefit  from  venesection 
lij  Uic.  l):lioiiB  remittent  fevers  of  all  climates  li;ivc  so  innltiplied,  that  it  is  need- 
lew  to  insjdt  lui  thcr  on  the  iiioprietj'  of  the  measure,  iu  thibsccliou. 
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Smat ;  at  which  time  tlic  ship's  company  were  in  good  Iie:flth. 
During  the  next  week,  the  weather  was  variable — hot  and 
sultry,  in  general,  through  the  day,  alternated  with  cold  damp 
chills  at  night,  when  the  dews  were  heavy,  and  the  land  winds 
keen  from  the  adjacent  mountainous  coast. 

On  the  9th  of  the  same  month,  several  men  complained  of 
slight  indisposition,  which  we  did  not  consider  of  any  impor- 
tance, little  aware  of  tiie  distressing  scene  to  which  this  was  ' 
an  immediate  prelude. 

Coil u lion,  Bombaij  Harbour, 
March  10///,  1804. 

Eighteen  men  complained  to  me  this  morning,  of  having 
been  taken  suddenly  ill  in  the  night.  Their  general  symptoms 
\vere — severe  pain  in  the  head,  arms,  loins,  and  lower  extre- 
mities ;  stricture  across  the  breast,  with  great  pain  under  the 
scrobiculus  cordis;  retching  and  griping.  In  some,  the  pulse 
intermitted,  and  the  temperature  of  the  skin  was  increased ; 
others  had  cold  chills,  with  partial  clammy  sweats;  but  all 
complained  of  pain  under  the  frontal  bone ;  many  of  them 
with  white  furred  tongues  and  thirst.  A  solution  of  salts  and 
emetic  tartar,  designed  to  operate  both  ways,  was  prescribed, 
with  plenty  of  warm  diluent  drinks.  P.iM.  The  solution 
operated  well,  both  upwards  and  downwards,  in  all  the  pa- 
tients. Many  complain  now  of  pain  in  the  epigastric  region 
and  head,  with  burning  hot  skins.  Gave  them  Pulv.  Antini. 
gr.  vj.  Tinct.  Opii.  gt.  xx.  Aq.  Menth.  uncias  ij.  hora  somni 
sumend.  with  warm  rice  water,  slightly  acidulated,  for  drink 
during  the  night.  The  patients  to  be  secured  from  the  land- 
winds,  which  at  this  season  of  the  year  are  considered  very 
pernicious.  Almost  all  these  men  had  been  exposed  to  the 
intense  heat  of  the  sun  by  day,  and  to  the  inllucnce  of  the 
night  air,  while  lying  about  the  decks  in  their  watches.  Mr. 
I'rown,  the  carpenter,  was  on  shore  in  the  heat  of, the  sjau 
to-day,  and  attacked  this  afternoon  with  the  fever. 

Bombay,  March  Wtli,  1804. 

Nine  patients  added  to  the  list  this  day.  The  bilious  fever 
set  ill  with  nearly  the  sanu;  symptoms  as  ycbtciday,  and  the 
same  niudt;  of  treatment  was  pursued. 
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Many  of  yesterday's  patients  are  very  poorly  this  morning; 
complaining  of  severe  pain  in  the  head,  limbs,  loins,  and 
across  the  epigastric  region  ;  with  constant  vomiting  of  viscid 
bile.  Prescribed  from  five  to  ten  grains  of  calomel,  with 
small  doses  of  antimonial  powder,  and  tincture  of  opium,  to 
be  taken  three  or  four  times  a  day. 

There  is  little  intermission  of  pulse  to-day.  In  some  the 
skin  is  cold  in  others  hot,  with  insatiable  thirst.  Tongue,  in 
most  cases,  covered  with  a  thick  white  crust.  Great  irrita- 
bility of  the  stomach,  and  aversion  to  food.  Bowels  rather 
constipated — some  have  a  foetid  bilious  purging.  P.M.  The 
calomel  appears  to  allay  the  irritability  of  the  stomach  ;  while 
the  antimonial  powder  and  tincture  of  opium  keep  up  a  warm 
moisture  on  the  skin, 

Bombay,  \^th  March. 

Ten  added  to  the  list  this  morning,  with  bilious  fever. 
The  symptoms  and  treatment  nearly  as  before.  Some  of  the 
patients  of  the  10th  are  better  to-day,  the  irritability  of  the 
stomach  being  a  good  deal  allayed  by  the  calomel  and  opium  ; 
but  they  still  complain  of  pain  in  the  head  and  limbs,  with 
great  debility.  Eyes  heavy,  and  tinged  yellow — pulse  full — 
bowels  constipated.  Prescribed  a  dose  of  Natron  Vitriolat. 
after  the  operation  of  which,  the  calomel,  8cc.  to  be  con- 
tinued as  before. 

The  emetic-cathartic  solution  operated  well  with  the  nine 
patients  of  yesterday  ;  ('11th)  most  of  th An  are  very  ill  this 
morning.  They  have  incessant  vomiting  of  green  thick  bile, 
with  pain  in  the  epigastric  region  and  head — thirst  insatiable. 
Prescribed  the  calomel,  opium,  and  antimonial  powder,  as  in 
the  other  cases.  No  delirium  has  yet  appeared  in  any  of  the 
patients;  nor  much  alteration  from  health  in  the  pulse.  In 
many,  the  temperature  of  the  skin  very  little,  if  at  all  increased  j 
constipation  of  the  bow  els  nearly  a  general  symptom. 

The  decks  {irp  now  crowded  with  sickness, 

Bombay y  \Stk  March, 

Eight  added  to  the  list  this  morning,  with  the  prevalent 
bilious  fever.  Scarce  any  heat  of  skin,  or  acceleration  of 
pulse.  All  appear  to  labour  under  some  hepatic  affection, 
which  seems  to  be  immcdiatclif  communicated  to  the  braitif 
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cuHsing  great  pain  under  the  frontal  bone*  Voniilino;,  I 
think,  relieves  them  a  good  deal.  The  quantity  of  bile  lliey 
discharge  is  enormous,  and  of  a  depraved  or  liighly  vitiated 
<juality. 

Most  patients  of  the  10th  and  11th  appear  very  ill ;  com- 
plaining of  pains  across  the  epigastric  region,  and  in  the  head, 
with  frequent  vomiting  of  bile ;  tongues  swelled  and  furred — 
no  great  heat  or  acceleration  of  pulse.  The  constipation  of 
bowels  I  relieve  by  doses  of  natron  vitriol,  or  calomel  and 
jalap.  Tlie  calomel,  &c.  taken  from  15  to  30  grains  a  day, 
according  to  the  urgency  of  the  symptoms.  No  appearance 
jet  of  ptyalism  in  any  of  the  patients.  The  thermometer 
placed  in  the  axilla  of  several,  did  not  shew  more  than  96^** 
or  y?*^ — the  pulse  not  exceeding  88  in  the  minute. 

Many  of  yesterday's  patients  (12th)  are  also  very  ill.  All 
appear  tojabour  under  some  morbid  affection  or  secretion  of 
the  liver.  Two  of  them  much  troubled  with  cough,  and 
spasms  in  the  muscles  about  the  neck,  impeding  deglutition 
and  respiration.  Blisters,  with  vitriolic  sether  and  tinct.  opii. 
relieved  this  symptom.  The  warm  bath  had  no  good  effect. 
Pulse  nearly  natural, 

jBomhay,  14^/i  March. 

Nine  added  to  the  list  this  morning,  with  the  prevalent 
bilious  fever.  Two  of  them  were  suddenly  seized  with  violent 
mad  delirium,  and  made  a  dart  to  get  overboard,  but  were 
providentially  seAred  in  time.  No  heat  of  skin,  or  accele- 
ration of  pulse;  but  all  complain  of  pain  in  the  head  and 
epigastric  region,  which  emitics  and  blisters  frequently  relieve. 

Those  patients  who  were  first  attacked  (10th)  are  very  ill; 
many  of  them  highly  tinged  yellow ;  their  eyes  swelled,  and 
the  blood  vessels  a  good  deal  distended.  Pain  in  the  head 
still  continues  severe.    At  night  many  of  them  are  delirious. 

*  It  was  from  observing  this  symptom,  that  I  was  long  ngo  led  to  form  the 
ralio  symplomatum  of  fever,  sketched  out  in  the  first  section — namely,  that  in- 
dependent of  the  sympathy  existing  between  the  brain  anil  liver,  the  congestion 
or  as  it  were,  stagnation  of  blood  in  the  portal  circle,  causes  a  greater  deter- 
mination to  the  brain,  whereby  ihat  important  organ  becomes  oppressed,  and 
keeps  up  the  train  of  febrile  symptoms.  If  this  cerebral  congestion  is  relieved 
by  bleeding,  or  any  other  means,  immediate  energy  is  communicated  to  the 
heart  and  arteries— re-action  and  biliary  secrcli  >n  follow,  and  the  balance  of 
the  circulation  and  excitability  is  once  more  restored.  Vomiting,  as  determi- 
ning to  the  surface,  will  produce  this  effect;  but  the  gastric  irrilabilily  is  dan- 
gerous. Lastly,  mercury,  as  keeping  up  a  steady  actum  in  the  extreme  ves- 
sels of  the  vena  portarum,  and  in  all  the  excretoVies,  prevculy  the  buluncc  of 
(iie  curcululion  and  cxcilitbiliiy  from  being  ng;iiu  Ucittioycd, 
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The  mercurial  treatinei>t  contiimcd.  I  tried  the  bark,  vith 
nitrous  acid,  hi  several  cases  to-day ;  but  it  did  much  harm, 
greatly  increasing  the  irritability  of  the  stomach.  The  fever 
seems  inclined  to  run  through  the  whole  of  the  ship's  com- 
pany. 

The  patients  of  yesterday  (13th)  are  very  ill.  The  calomel 
in  general  sits  easy  on  the  stomach,  and  appears  to  check  the 
vomiting  a  good  deal.  1  find  doses  of  the  natron  vitriol,  and 
emetic  tartar  cleanse  the  stomach  and  bowels  belter  than 
calomel  and  jalap. 

Bombay,  loth  March. 

Five  men  attacked  last  night ;  one  with  violent  phrensy, 
who  was  in  good  health  a  few  minutes  before.  He  was  all 
at  once  seized  with  a  mad  dehnum,  and  made  a  dart  to  get 
overboard,  but  was  caught.  Scarce  any  increased  tempera- 
ture of  the  skin,  or  acceleration  of  the  pulse.  The  delirium- 
was  removed  by  an  emetic.  P.M.  A  few  have  their  mouths 
slightly  affected,  and  arc  much  better,  but  still  complain  of 
pain  in  the  head  and  right  hypochondrium.  Our  decks  are 
now  crowded  with  sick,  and  the  effluvia  intolerable.  The 
ship  is  daily  fumigated.  Sent  twenty  of  the  worst  cases  to 
Bombay  Hospital,  many  of  them  very  ill,  and  changing  yellow. 

Bombay,  iQth  March. 

Five  men  were  suddenly  seized  during  the  night  with  vio- 
lent mad  delirium — great  oppression  at  the  epigastrium — ab- 
domen distended — perfect  loss  of  memory,  and  all  recollec- 
tion of  their  messmates  and  others  around  them,  mistaking 
one  person  for  another. — Great  desire  to  destroy  their  own 
lives,  and  the  hves  of  those  who  held  them  down. — The 
pupils  of  the  eyes  a  good  deal  dilated,  and  not  inclined  to 
contract  when  exposed  to  a  strong  light.*  All  of  these 
evinced  a  great  desire  for  lime  juice,  which  1  gave  them, 
and  which  they  frequently  mistook  for  porter.  But  at  times 
it  was  difficult  to  make  them  swallow  any  thing,  as  they  w  ould 
crash  the  vessel  in  which  it  was  offered  between  their  teeth. 
When  full  vomiting  was  excited,  it  generally  relieved  them, 
by  bringing  away  immense  quantities  of  viscid  or  vitiated  bile. 

*  The  cerebral  and  ab<loiniiiaI  \)lc(liora  is  here  so  !lroii);l.v  painted,  that  I 
should  have  considered  myself  auUioiiscd  to  bleed  us'iuo  ad  dcliiiuium,  oi  the 
relief  of  the  syunilouis. 
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Tbey  all  coniplainod,  at  intervals,  of  pain  in  the  head  and 
epigastric  region,  but  particularly  in  the  right  hypochonch  ium. 
1  b\cxl  in  one  case,  tried  the  cokl  attusion  in  another,  and  the 
warm  bath  with  purgative  enemas  in  a  third,  without  success* 
Our  decks  now  being  crowded  with  sick,  sent  21  men  to 
Bondjay  Hospital,  viz. 

1 1  of  those  attacked  on  the  10th  and  1  Ith  instant ;  seve- 
ral of  them  changing  yellow,  and  all  of  theui  la- 
bouring under  hepatic  affection,  with  great  pain 
rnider  the  frontal  bone. 
5  of  those  attacked  on  the  12th  ;  not  quite  so  bad  as 

those  who  were  llrst  seized. 
3  of  those  taken  ill  13th  and  14th. — Symptoms  nearly 
the  same. 

Tot.  21  in  number. 

The  reniamlng  patients  on  board  are  very  ill.  All  com- 
plain of  pain  in  the  head  and  liver,  with  a  diseased  secretion 
of  bile,  and  constipated  state  of  the  bowels — swelled  furrwi 
tongues — restlessness  and  exacerbation  at  night,  with  slight 
heat  of  skin,  thirst,  and  triHing  acceleration  of  pulse— fie- 
qnent  giddiness  and  stupor,  without  the  least  relish  for  food. 
1  continue  to  evacuate  the  bowels  with  natron  vitriol,  or  ca- 
lomel and  jalap,  and  persevere  in  the  mercurial  treatment  till 
ptyalism  takes  place. 

Bomhay,  \lth  March. 

Eight  men  attacked  with  fever  during  the  last  twenty-four 
hours:  four  of  them  with  violent  mad  delirium;  the  others 
complained  of  pain  in  the  head,  loins,  lower  extremities,  and 


*  Tlic  fjuantity  of  blood  abstnicted  is  not  mcntioiird  ;  but  it  is  pcrffclly 
iminaterini ;  for  unless  venesection  be  carried  usque  nil  (Icliqiiium  or  Ihe  relief 
of  the  symptoms,  no  possible  £Ood  can  accrue,  but  even  barm.  Tills  is  a  prac- 
Jical  fad,  well  known  to  those  wbo  liave  tried  this  remedy  in  tlie  ICast.  It  may- 
be accounted  for  tlius :  tlie  portal  conjjeslion,  from  its  "peculiar  |)osilinu  (in  a 
circle  of  vessels,  whose  circiimferenee  is  entirely  composed  ofeapillarieB)  places 
a  great  portion  of  the  vital  lluid  nearly  at  rest,  and  delennines  the  remainder 
more  particularly  to  the  brain,  by  which  this  orj;an  becomes  oppressed.  Now 
if  venesection  be  not  carried  the  length  of  relieving  the  cerebral  eonjiestion, 
and  so  letting  loose  the  energy  of  the  brain  on  the  system  at  large,  it  is  quite 
clear  that  we  diminish  the  strength  without  gaining  our  object,  and  conse- 
quently retrograde  from  the  proper  jiath.  This  is  not  meant  to  censure  the 
surgeon  whose  praclic<5  is  detailed.  Considering  the  general  prejudice  against 
bleeding  in  Iiinia  at  that  time,  it  woultl  have  re(|uiied  no  small  degree  ot  Cnr- 
tiludc  lo  employ  so  heterodox  a  remedy  under  the  immediate  eye  of  the  presi- 
dency, where  even  success  would  hardly  have  supported  tin;  iiinovntion. 
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epigastiic  region,  with  swelled  tremulous  tongues  ;  but  no 
great  heat  of  skin  ,or  quickness  of  pulse.  Some  were  slightly 
indisposed  for  a  day  or  so  before ;  others  had  no  premonitory 
sensations  whatever.  They  were  all  well  evacuated  with  the 
emetic-cathartic  solution,  or  calomel  and  jalap  :  1  prefer  the 
former,  as  it  acts  both  ways  at  once. 

Several  on  board  are  very  ill,  without  the  least  appearance 
of  ptyalism  ;  others  have  their  mouths  affected,  and  the  bad 
symptoms  disappearing.  In  the  former,  1  can  perceive  little 
or  no  alteration  in  the  temperature  or  pulse  from  a  state  of 
health.* 

Sent  17  to  the  hospital  to-day;  many  of  them  changing 
yellow,  with  pain  arid  fulness  about  the  liver,  and  severe 
head-ache. 

Bombay,  \^th  March, 

Six  admitted  this  morning :  three  with  violent  mad  deli- 
rium, which  lasted  several  hours;  in  the  others,  the  symp- 
toms were  milder.  All  our  nurses  are  now  dropping  ill,  and 
the  fever  seems  to  acquire  a  contagious  character,  as  it  is 
running  through  the  whole  of  the  ship's  company  ."t"  One  of 
the  wardroom  officers  was  attacked  last  night.  We  now 
send  them  on  shore  nearly  as  they  are  taken  ill. — All  labour 
under  some  affection  of  the  liver,  which  is  immediately  com- 
municated to  the  brain. 

At  noon,  sent  15  of  the  worst  cases  to  the  hospital; 
several  of  them  changing  yellow.  They  are  generally  at- 
tacked first  in  the  night,  and  always  experience  an  exacerba- 
tion afterwards,  as  the  evening  closes  in.  No  remissions  on 
alternate  days  ;  the  only  amelioration  is  in  the  mornings. J 

I  this  day  visited  all  our  patients  at  the  hospital.  Several 
of  them  are  very  ill — many  quite  yellow;  and  all  have  great 
pain  and  fulness  in  the  region  of  the  liver,  with  constipated 
bowels.  They  are  treated  nearly  in  the  same  manner  as  on 
board ;  the  medical  gentlemen  there  placing  their  whole  con- 
fidence in  a  continuance  of  the  mercury.    They  attach  much 

*  Is  there  not  great  torpor  throughout  the  system  here,  from  the  state  of 
tlie  brain  ? 

+  Although  it  does  not  follow  that  the  disease  is  contagions,  because  the 
nurses  are  taken  ill ;  yet  it  appears  very  probable  that  this  fever  became  con- 
tagious/com  accumulation. 

X  Miasmal  fevers,  when  not  very  concentrated,  often  shew  remissions  on 
alternate  days ;  till  at  length,  as  the  season  changes,  they  slide  into  inter- 
luittents.  When  they  are  so  virulent,  however,  as  to  occasion  great  and  sud- 
den derangement,  whether  of  function  or  structure  in  importaut  organs,  it  is 
needless  to  say,  that  such  remissions  cannot  be  look  for. 
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importance,  however,  to  friction  witk  niig.  liyd.  fort,  over 
tlie  region  of  tlic  liver;  giving  three  grains  of  calomel  fonr 
or  five  limes  a-day,  in  conjnnction  with  sinali  doses  of  anti- 
monial  powder  and  opium,  as  occasion  lequires.  Two 
patients  at  the  hospital  are  delirious  at  night. 

Bomhai/,  \9lh  March. 

Trwclve  taken  ill  with  fever  since  yesterday;  most  of  them 
attacked  during  the  night.  )  In  eight  cases  it  set  in  with 
violent  mad  delirium.  Several  of  them  were  in  perfect  health 
a  few  minutes  before ;  others  had  some  slight  previous  in- 
disposition. 

Six  cases  on  board  have  now  shewn  symptoms  of  ptyalism, 
and  are  greatly  relieved  in  all  respects,  with  some  return  of 
appetite.  As  the  spitting  increases,  the  yellowness  of  the 
skin  disappears  proportionally.  Prescribed  the  nitrous  acid 
llOth  to  the  convalescents,  a.nd  those  now  under  the  mercurial 
course ;,  a.  practice  much  recommended  by  Mr.  George  Kier^ 
surgeon  of  this  presidency. 

Bombay,  20/7*  March. 

Five  people  attacked  since  yesterday;  two,  without  a  mo- 
ment's notice,  were  seized  with  violent  mad  delirium.*  The 
other  three  with  symptoms  more  moderate;  but  all  with  pain 
in  the  head  and  epigastric  region.  They  were  treated  as 
already  detailed.  Sent  18  of  the  woi  st  cases  to  the  hospital ; 
all  labouring  under  hepatic  affection,  and  many  of  them  very 
ill.  A  few  more  have  their  mouths  affected  since  yesterday, 
and  are  getting  better. 

Bombay,  Q.\st  March. 

Ten  cases  of  fever  within  the  last  24  hours.  Four  of 
t1ie^e|  were  jpn.ep  wh^  on  board  frorii  t)ie  Elphinspn^ 

East-Indiaman  a  few  days  ago,  and  were  attacked  with 
violent  phrensy  and  coitvulsive  exertions,  craving  for  drink 
of  various  kinds.    After  the  spasms  were  allayed,  they  coni- 

*  TIic  nature  and  violence  of  the  nttack  shew  that  it  could  not  proceed  from 
{ar«n<  miasmata  received  previously  at  Surat.  Neither  could  the  fever  arise 
entirely  from  land-wind  effluvia  here,  since  the  other  vessels  lying  in  harbour 
vcre  not  aR'ected.  Some  people  may  suspect  a  local  cause  in  tho  ship's  hold 
or  elsewhere,  bulno  such  source  is  traced  by  the  gentlemen  composing  the 
survey.  The  constitutions  of  the  crew,  coming  in  from  the  more  equable  tem- 
perature of  the  sea,  were  strongly  affected  by  the  abrupt  atmospherical  vlcis- 
sitndcs  at  Bombay ;  and  the  cITocts  rcsultinyj  thence  were  aggravated  by  the 
miaimal  impregnation  of  the  land-wind  by  night.  '     ■  '  ^ 
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plained  of  pain  in  llie  epigastric  region  and  head — tongues 
swelled — pain  in  the  liver — vomiting  of  acrid  bile* — stric  ture 
across  the  forehead  and  sinciput — pulse  natural.  After 
vomiiing,  they  found  themselves  much  relieved.  Prescribed 
calomel,  opium,  and  antimonial  powder,  as  already  detailed. 
i\tten  o'clock  this  morning  Lieut.  P.  was  attacked  with  de- 
lirium—pain in  his  head  and  epigastric  region — tongue 
swelled,  and  white — muttering  between  his  teeth — no  heat 
of  skin.  Pie  assisted  last  night  in  holding  several  men  who 
had  mad  delirium,  and  probably  inhaled  the  effluvia  fron» 
their  breath  or  bodies.  Two  patients,  who  were  convalescing 
since  the  nineteenth,  and  taking  nitrous  acid,  seem  inclined 
to  relapse  as  the  soreness  leaves  their  mouths; — mercury 
again  prescribed. 

Bombay,  Q.2nd  March. 

rive  added  since  yesterday,  with  the  prevailing  fever.  All 
complain  of  pain  in  the  head  and  right  hypochondrium — eyes 
and  tongue  swelled  ;i-  the  latter  covered  with  a  bilious  crust — 
small,  hot,  bilious  evacuations  by  stool,  with  great  thirst. — 
T/tci/  cannot  bear  the  slightest  pressure  on  the  region  of  the 
liver. 

i  have  applied  for  a  medical  survey  on  the  state  of  the  ship, 
to  inquire  whether  or  not  the  fever  is  contagious,  and  what  is 
the  best  plan  of  arresting  its  progress. 

Bombay,  Q.3rd  March. 

*  •  A  young  inan  in  perfect  health,  who  has  been  ten  years  in 
India,  while  assisting  his  sick  messmate  into  the  hospital  boat 
to-day,  was  all  at  once  attacked  with  the  fever.  Severe  pain 
in  the  head,  epigastrium,  and  liver,  was  soon  followed  by  the 
most  violent  mad  delirium,  and  incoherent  language ;  he  fan- 
cying the  people  arolmd  him  were  going  to  murder  him. — 
No  heat  of  skin,  or  acceleration  of  pulse.  This  state  lasted 
four  hours,  and  was  relieved  by  a  vomiting  of  foetid,  green, 
acrid  bile. 


*  Did  lllis  violent  mad  delirium  arise  from  the  brain  sympathizing  with  the 
liver  or  stomnch,  where  acrid  bile  miplit  h.ive  been  accnniulatcd  ?    Or  did  it 
^irise  from  exhalations  conveyed  by  the  hiud-winds,  and  acting  on  the  brain  } 
*I  am  inclined  to  think  that  it  was  owing  to  both.— Contagion  ? 

+  This  symptom  is  noticed  by  Mr.  Tainsh,  on  the  coast  of  Syria  (Medical 
and  Piiysical  Journal),  and  by  the  Gentleman  of  Bussorah,  wm  narrates  hii 
own  case.  (Transactions  of  a  Society),  &c.  &c. 
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Tlic  fever  not  so  prevalent  now,  anil  seems  to  liavt-  spent 
its  foice,  as  only  one  man  was  seized  in  the  last  twcnty-fonr 
liours.  The  nights  are  becoming  warmer,  which  I  hope  will 
soon  check  its  progress. 

Bomhay,  24th  March. 

Five  men  attacked  since  yesterday  ;  one  with  the  nsual  mad 
delirium.  All  labour  under  pain  in  the  head,  epigastrium, 
and  liver;  with  white  swelled  tongues  ;  puLse  and  temperature 
little  increased.  Prescribed  gentle  emetics  of  pulv.  ipecacuan. 
with  plenty  of  warm  diluent  drhiks,  on  their  first  complain- 
ing.* After  the  operation,  calomel,  opium,  and  autinipuial 
powder  four  times  a  day,  with  pediluvium.' 

Pursuant  to  my  request,  a  medical  survey  was  held  on 
board  to  day,  by  the  following  gentlemen,  viz. 
Dr.  Moir,  of  the  Medical  Board  ; 
Dr.  Scott,         ditto  ditto ; 

Dr.  Saudwilli,  of  the  General  Hospital; 
and  myself. 

After  an  uivestigation  and  mature  deliberation,  it  was 
agreed  that  the  following  would  be  the  most  eftectusl  means 
of  checking  this  fever,  zckich  appears  to  be  contagious.-f—i 
"  1st.    To  land  all  the  sick  at  the  General  Hospital. 
"  2d.    To  remove  the  ship  to  Butcher's  Island,  and 
there  disembark  the  remainder  of  the  ship's 
crew,  with  their  bedding.  Sec. 
^'  3d,    To  clean,  whitewash,  and  paint  the  ship  through- 
out; to  fumigate  her,  and  likewise  the  people's 
bedding,  with  nitrous  gas ;  and  to  lire  off  all 
the  lower  deck  guns." 

liomhai/,  2-5th  March. 

Nine  cases  of  fever  in  the  last  twenty-four  hours.  Three, 
who  were  in  perfect  health  a  few  minutes  before,  were  seized 

•  Some  chiingf  in  the  adiuinistratinii  of  cnirtics  is  licre  cviflrnl,  (Iimij;!)  iu» 
reason  iH  assigned.  1  think  the  plan  1  have  rcioiiiini'ndfil,  of  alla^insf  (lie 
gastric  irritability  by  ciilfnnel,  or  calonu  l  and  ojiimii,  and  then  nKicni  in;; 
copious  intpstinni  cvaciintiDns,  will  bi-  found  the  safest  practice  ;  as  it  efirctu" 
ully  cmnlges  the  liver  and  ils  dncis,  and  prevents,  or  lessens  the  iibiloniinal  ami 
cerebral  congestions;  rspccially  \vlicn  aided  by  eaily  venesection. 

+  "  It  has  never  been  kiiortn,"  says  Dr.  Bancroft,  "  n»  I  am  informed,  Ihnf  ri 
"  sinffle  ca=c  of  this  fever  i  t>)>l)ns)  had  orcni  red  on  eillirr  side  of  the  Iiidi:u» 
peninsnla."  Ksin// on  Vcllow  lu  vcr,  piigi:  :>\i).  I f  Ihi-i  be  the  ease,  and  if  Ibii 
regpcclabic  gentlemen  nb.>vemcnlioncd,  ulio  bad  the  best  mean?  of  aseerlHlo- 
meut  911  <Ae  .■^;>n^  did  not  ijivc  an  erroneous  jndgmcnt,  il  follows,  tUal  other 
/ciTMinay,  under  certain  cirtninstantcs,  become  coutagioua. 
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at  once  wilh  mad  delirium.  Several  of  those  patients,  whose 
fevers  were  checked  at  the  commencement  of  ptyalism,  and 
where  I  trusted  the  l  emainder  of  their  cure  to  nitrous  acid, 
are  now  relapsing,  their  mouths  being  quite  well.* 

I  cannot  say  much  in  favour  of  the  acid,  though  so  highly 
recommended  by  Dr.  Scott  and  Dr.  Kier  of  this  presidency, 
who  give  it  in  all  cases  during  and  subsequent  to  the  mercu- 
rial course.  Those  attacked  yesterday  were  gently  vomited 
with  ipecac,  and  warm  diluent  drinks  ;  after  which  they  took 
small  doses  of  calomel,  opium,  and  pulv.  ant.  four  times  a 
day,  with  tepid  bathing ;  a  practice  much  recommended  by 
Dr.  Moir  of  this  presidency.  Sent  eight  cases  to  the  hospital 
—sixteen  on  board. 

Butcher's  Island,  Q.6th  March. 

Pursuant  to  the  decision  of  the  Medical  Survey,  we  this 
day  landed  on  Butcher's  Island  our  sick,  sixteen  in  number, 
in  various  stages  of  the  fever;  some  with  their  mouths  getting 
sore,  and  the  bad  symptoms  disappearing — some  in  a  state  of 
ptyalism  and  convalescence^ — and  others  with  all  the  usual 
symptoms  of  the  fever,  particularly  the  hepatic  alTection, 
head-ache,  and  yellowness  of  the  eyes  and  skin.  ' 

B.  Islandy  9.7th  March. 

No  addition  to  the  list  since  landing.  All  those  whose 
mouths  are  affected  have  ho  other  complaint  than  debility. — 
The  sick  are  comfortably  situated  in  the  castle,  which  is  well 
aired  and  clean. 

B.  Islandy  Z8th  March. 

Several  patients  now  convalescent,  with  sore  mouths.— 
One  patient  very  restless  last  night,  with  great  heat  of  skin, 
and  pain  in  the  region  of  the  liver,  which  was  relieved  by  a 
blister,  and  calomel  bolus,  with  opium  and  antimony.  Most, 
of  the  others  have  hepatic  affections,  which  subside  as  the 
the  system  becomes  impregnated  with  mercury. 


*  I  have  expressly  remarked,  in  the  second  section,  ihut  free  and  copious 
ptyaliim  is  necessary.  Where  this  is  brought  on  in  a  few  days,  and  especially 
■where  bleeding  or  other  evacuations  have  been  early  premised,  there  has  sel- 
dom so  nuich  derangement  taken  place  in  the  liver,  or  even  its  functions,  as  to 
require  the  continuance  of  mercury.  But  where  no  V.S.  was  employed,  and 
the  disease  has  gone  on  many  days  before  ptyalism,  as  above,  tne  action  of 
mercury  must  be  kept  up  for  some  time  after  tbc  icvcr  ii  checked,  till  the 
functions  of  the  liver  arc  completely  restored.  
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n.  Mind,  1<dth  March. 
All  in  progress  to  recovery  ;  their  iiioiitlis  getting  sore. 

B.  Island,  30th  March. 

Two  men,  who  were  yesterday  (Employed  in  cleaning  the 
ship,  have  been  seized  willi  fever;  but  the  symptoms  are 
milder  than  in  those  formerly  attacked  on  board.  Sam(^ 
treatment. 

B.  Island,  3\st  March. 

Only  twelve  on  the  list.  Most  of  them  convalescents 
with  sore  mouths. 

B.  Island,  4l.h  Jpril. 

The  patients  at  Bombay  Hospital  recover  very  slowly.: — 
Almost  all  of  them  labour  under  affection  of  the  liver,  with 
severe  head-ache,  debility,  and  want"  of  appetite.  I'liey  have 
sent  us  over  thirty  cases,  for  change  of  air.  Two  more  were 
attacked  yesterday  with  fever  and  dysentery ;  they  had  been 
employed  in  cleaning  the  ship.  After  evacuations,  the  ca- 
lomel as  in  the  others. 

B.  Island,  5th/ Jpril. 

Of  the  30  patients  received  from  Bombay  Hospital,  none 
are  worse.  They  find  themselves  cooler  and  more  comfortable 
here.  Several  have  considerable  affection  of  the  liver,  at- 
tended with  night  fever,  which  is  sometimes  ushered  in  with 
rigors  and  cold  chills,  succeeded  by  hot  skin,, thirst  find  head- 
ache. Prescribed  five  grains  of  calomel,  one  of  opium,  and 
two  of  antimonial  powder,  thrice  a  day;  blisters  to  the  p;ut 
affected.  All  my  original  patients  are  better,  with  sore 
mouths  and  debility.  /  tried  the  decoction  of  bark  in  several 
cases,  but  Jind  theij  recover  faster  zoithout  it.  I  also^tried 
the  nitrous  acid,  but  cannot  say  much  in  its  favour.  The  tw,o.; 
patients  with  dysenteric  symptoms  have  pain  in  the  region  of 
the  liver. — The  same  treatment  as  the  others. 

B.  Island,  6th  Jpril. 

The  patients  from  Bombay  Hospital  recover  surprisingly 
fast.  Three  of  them  were  highly  tinged  yellow,  which  goes 
off  as  their  mouths  become  sore.  Many  have  consliputed 
bowels:  decoction  uf  tamarinds,  with  natron  vitr.  an  excel- 
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lent  laxative.  A  lew  of  the  convalescents,  as  tliey  «^ct  stronger, 
have  a  retiun  of  pain  iu  the  liver,  for  which  the  calomel  is 
again  prescribed. 

The  dysenteric  patients  are  relieved  by  the  calomel  and 
opium — llie  tenesmus  not  near  so  violent.  JNIercury  continued. 

B.  Islandy  7lh  April. 

The  patients  from  the  hospital  daily  gain  strength  and  ap- 
petite ;  more  particularh/  those  whose  mouths  arc  zce/l  af- 
fected zcith  mcram/. 

All  the  fevers  experience  a  nocturnal  exacerbation  ;  in  some 
ushered  in  w  ith  rigors. 

[u  I'ombLiy  Hospital  this  fever  runs  great  lenghtlis.  Several 
patients  arc  quite  yellow,  with  debility — severe  pain  across 
the  epigastrium,  in  the  head,  and  in  the  loins.  No  great 
acceleration  of  pulse;  but  all  are  much  worse  at  night  than 
during  the  day.  Calomel,  opium,  and  autimonial  powder, 
internally,  with  frictions  of  the  ung.  hyd.  and  frequent  pur- 
gatives, aie  the  means  employed  by  the  jihysiclaus  of  the 
hospital.  They  also  tried  the  bark  and  nitrous  acid,  Avilh  the 
worst  success :  it  generally  occasioned  great  sickness  at 
stomach,  stricture  on  the  surface,  and  obstructed  perspiration, 
with  universal  inquietude.  Removed  32  cases  more  of  fever 
to  Butcher's  Island  from  the  hospital. 

B.  Island,  'iOth  April. 

'The  bilious  fever  not  near  so  prevalent  now,  as  when  we 
were  on  board  ;  and  in  all  attacks  the  symptoms  are  milder. 

The  patients  from  the  hospital  promise  fair ;  some  have 
dysenteric  complaints,  which  go  off  as  the  mouth  becomes 
sorer.    Two  fiesh  attacks,  with  much  pain  in  the  region  of 
the  liver,  and  bilious  vomiting.    The  usual  treatment  pursued. 

Many  of  those  last  received  from  the  hospital  complain  of 
jjain  in  the  head  and  liver  region.  Their  mouths  had  been 
affected  at  the  hospital,  but  are  not  so  now.  The  mercurial 
treatment  to  be  renewed. 

Butchci's  Island,  ]Arth  April. 
Thermometer.  90'-\ 

In  some  of  the  last  32  patients  from  Bombay  Hospital,  the 
fever  seems  incHned  to  run  great  lengths.    Sometimes  they-; 
appear  tolerably  w  ell ;  at  others,  they  labour  nnder  severe 
pain  in  the  head,  epigastrium,  and  hver,  with  great  debility 
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and  avers iou  to  food.  I  tried  the  bark  in  several  of  these 
cases,  but  think  it  did  harm,  by  increasing  the  pain  in  llie 
liead,  and  general  inquietude.  In  other  cases,  I  gave  small 
and  frequently  repeated  doses  of  calomel,  with  tlie  nitroiis 
acid,  Avhich  answered  the  purpose  much  better.  The  con- 
stipation was  best  obviated  by  ilecoction  of  tamarinds  wilJi 
natron  vitrioi. 

'I'he  patients  in  the  general  hospital  recover  very  slowly ; 
and  several  are  extremely  ill.  The  hos])ital  is  close,  and 
badiv  aired;  and  the  men  contrive  to  procure  arrac,  whicU 
tliev  cannot  so  well  do  here,  i  therefore  lemoved  over  six- 
teen patients  to-day,  all  very  ill;  two  of  them  quite  yellow, 
« ith  severe  aftectiori  of  the  liver. 

B.  Island,  16///.  ApriL 

^lost  of  those  last  from  Bombay  Hospital  are  under  the 
inlluence  of  mercury,  in  which  course  I  persevere-  The 
others  convalescing  fast. 

B.  Island,  Q5rd  ApriL 

^vlost  of  my  patients  are  now  in  a  fair  way.  We  have  re- 
moved all  that  are  able  to  bear  removal,  from  the  hospitid  to 
this  Island.  They  all  labour  under  hepatic  affection,  and  are 
under  die  influence  of  mercury,  w  hich  I  continue. 

,i  2oth  April. 

We  this  day  embarked  all  our  sifclc',  84  in  number,  and 
dropped  down  to  the  iniddlc  ground,  AH  our  patients  in 
raj)id  progress  to  recovery,  and  all  under  the  influence  of 
mercury. 

At  sea,  27th  April, 

Sailed  yesterday  for  Goa.  Our  patients  in  a  state  of  pro- 
gressive convalescence  ;  thirty-t\vo  remahied  behind  at  Bom- 
bay Hospital." 

(Signed)  JFade  Shields,  Surgeon,  Centurion. 

Tlie  perusal  of  this  narrative  caimot  fail  to  excite  our  in- 
terest, and  sU'ongly  arrest  our  attention.  We  observe  an 
tinwearied  assiduity  and  perseverance  in  the  Surgeon,  w  ith  a 
coolness  of  observation,  and  candour  of  recital,  that  greatly 
enhance  the  value  of  the  document.    It  bears  on  its  front  in- 
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trinsic  marks  of  fick'IIty.  There  is  no  finesse  or  disguise; 
'lie  tells  a  plain,  unvarnished  tale.  Few  medical  men  have 
gone  through  mure  trying  scenes  in  India,  than  this  gentle- 
man, of  whicli  llic  above  is  but  a  trifling  specimen. 

Hie  follouinn;  reilections  on  this  fever  mav  here  be  al- 
lowed. 

rirst,  with  respect  to  its  contagions  nature  ;  I  believe  that 
few,  who  have  lieen  much  in  hot  climtites,  will  hesitate  to 
pronounce,  that  at  its  commencement,  it  did  not  exhibit  a 
single  trait  of  contagion.  A  ship  comes  in  liealthy  from  sea  ; 
juid  after  being  a  week  in  port,  where  no  contagious  disease 
prevails,  has  all  at  once  eighteen  of  her  crew  knocked  down 
in  one  night  with  fever,  and  every  night  afterwards  a  similar 
repetition,  more  or  less,  till  in  a  few  days — "  the  decks  are 
crowded  with  sick,  and  the  eflSuvia  intolerable."  From  this 
period  it  certainly  betrays  some  symptoms  of  a  ■  contagious 
nature,  particularly  in  the  check  which  it  all  at  once  expe?- 
rienced  on  their  landing  on  Butcher's  Island,  and  in  the  cir- 
cumstance of  the  men  who  were  cleaning  the  ship  afterwards, 
being  the  principal  sufferers.  Add  to  this,  the  decision  of  the 
medical  survey,  judging  it  to  be  contagious.  This  corrobo- 
rates my  observation  respecting  the  Endemic  of  Bengal,  and 
which  I  believe  will  apply  to  most  other  endemics,  as  those  of 
Batavia,  Madagascar,  Johanna,  West  Indies,  8cc.  namely; 
that  they  are  never  originally  contagious  in  their  own  nature, 
but  may  under  peculiar  circumstances,  acquire  that  character 
occasionally,  from  accumulation,  confinement,  and  inatten- 
tion to  cleanliness  and  ventilation.  .  .,• 

I  myself  could  never  see  any  just  cause,  why  a  number  of 
sick  men,  crowded  together,  should  not  generate  a  contagious 
disease,  as  well  as  a  crowd  of  people  in  health.  That  the 
latter  circumstance  has  sometimes  happened,  will,  I  believe, 
be  very  generally  admitted,  notwithstanding  the  opinion  of 
Dr.  Bancroft.  But  be  this  as  it  may,  the  fever  in  question 
■was  a  bilious  fever,  and  one  of  very  considerable  violence  too. 
Although  the  season  of  the  year  was  not  that  of  autumnal 
remittents,  yet  the  land  winds,  in  all  seasons,  and  in  all  tropi- 
cal climates,  are  more  or  less  impregnated  with  miasmata  , 
and  that  these  had  a  considerable  share  in  the  fever  above 
described,  I  entertain  no  doubt. 

2dly  ;  the  determination  to  the  liver  and  brain  was  here  so 
conspicuous,  that  it  became  the  prominent  feature  of  the 
disease ;  aud  although  not  always  so  unequivocally  manifested 
as  in  this  instance,  is  ever  to  be  suspected  in  tropical  fevers. 
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^lany  of  tlie  observations  contained  in  the  foregoing  nar- 
rative, stronglj  corroboiUte  niy  ideas  on  the  nature  of  foveis 
in  liot  climates,  as  detailed  in  a  preceding  section.  The 
theory  is  perfectly  applicable  to  the  symptoms  of  this  fever. 

In  miasmal  fevers,  tlie  congestion  in  the  iiead  and  abdo- 
minal viscera  were  the  consequences  of  impaired  energy  in 
the  brain  and  nervous  system,  as  there  explained.  The  same 
congestion  takes  place  here,  partly  from  tlie  same  cause 
(miasmata  conveyed  by  the  land-winds  and  acting  on  die  brain) 
but  principally  in  the  following  manner : 

The  extreme  vessels  on  the  surface  of  the  body,  and  by 
sympathy,  of  the  vena  portarum  in  the  liver,  having  been  ex- 
cited into  inordinate  action  during  the  intense  heat  of  the  day, 
are  suddenly  struck  torpid  by  the  raw,  damp,  chilling  land- 
winds  ;  the  consequence  of  which  is,  that  perspiration  and 
biliary  secretion  are  checked;  the  blood  determined  inwards, 
is  impeded  in  its  passage  through  the  liver,  and  accumulation 
ensues  in  the  portal  circle,  "  which  is  immediately  commu- 
nicated to  the  brain,"  as  observed  in  this  Gentleman's  narra- 
tive more  than  once,  and  as  1  have  already  explained.* 
During  this  period,  the  bile  stagnating  in  the  biliary  ducts, 
becomes  viscid ;  and  on  the  recommencement  of  a  hurried 
secretion,  from  emetics  or  other  medicines  determining  the 
blood  to  the  surface,  often  so  obstructs  the  natural  passage 
into  the  intestines,  that  regurgitation  into  the  circulation  takes 
place  and  tinges  the  skin  yellow.  A  great  deal,  however,  is 
forced  up  through  the  stomach  in  a  viscid  and  vitiated  state ; 
tending  to  keep  up  the  gastric  irritability,  and  sometimes  to 
destroy  the  stomach  altogetlier.  This  view  of  the  subject 
explains  why  the  men  were  almost  all  seized  in  the  night,  and 
why  a  nocturnal  exacerbation  was  ever  afterwards  observed. 
With  strict  justice,  therefore,  and  with  more  propriety,  we 
might  denominate  the  fever  in  question — "  Hepatic,"  rather 
than  Bilious  Fever  ;  and  with  some  slight  modification,  prin- 
cipally in  degree  of  violence,  I  shall  shew,  in  a  future  section, 
that  in  reality  it  is  alter  et  idem,  hepatitis  itself.  , 

.3dly,  in  regard  to  the  treatment.  Although  as  I  have 
before  hinted,  I  differ  from  this  gentleman  respecting  the 
exhibition  of  emetics,  and  the  omission  of  V.S.  yet,  it  must 


*  "  It  is  evident,"  says  Dr.  Blane,  speaking  offerer,  <'  from  a  number  of 
"  facts,  that  the  slate  of^the  brain  and  viscera  depends  on  that  of  the  external 
"  surface  of  the  body  ;  for  a  free  state  of  the  pores  of  the  skin,  provided  it  is 
"  general,  tends  more  than  any  other  circumstance  to  relieve  iiUciual  pain, 
"  and  also  to  Ukc  off  delirium.'''  Sd  adit.  p.  368. 
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be  confessed  that  his  success  in  the^end  was  great,  and  suf- 
ficient to  confirm  him  in  opinion,  that  the  practice  was 
the  best  that  could  be  devised.  Indeed,  it  was  the  general 
practice  of  the  country.  It  does  not  appear  that  any  deaths 
occurred,  either  on  board  or  at  Butcher's  Island;  and  as 
eighty-two  men  were  removed  back  to  the  latter  place  from 
the  general  hospital,  and  thirty-two  left  at  Bombay,  when 
the  Centurion  sailed,  the  whole  number  sent  at  different  times 
on  shore  to  the  hospital  is  accounted  for,  viz.  one  hundred 
and  fourteen. 

Thus  out  of  full  150  cases  of  this  fever  (which  it  will 
readily  be  granted,  was  no  very  mild  or  tractable  disease), 
none  died,  unless  subsequently  at  the  hospital,  out  of  the  32 
left  behind.  But  if  we  look  to  the  sequelaj  of  the  disease, 
resulting  from  the  great  hepatic  derangement  that  accom- 
panied the  febrile  state,  there  will  be  some  draw-back  on  the 
otherwise  uncommon  success  of  the  practice  pursued.  The 
utility  of  early  venesection  and  purgatives  is  no  where  more 
conspicuous  than  in  obviating  these  disagreeable  consequences, 
as  will  be  fully  shewn  in  the  next  section,  where  they  had  a 
fair  trial. 

One  thing,  however,  is  certain ;  and  a  very  important  con- 
sideration it  is,  namely,  that  as  the  mercurial  treatment,  un- 
assisted, was  here  entirely  followed,  and  implicitly  confided 
in,  both  on  board  and  at  the  hospital,  so  it  will  require  some 
sophistry  to  explain  away  these  stubborn  proofs  of  its  extra- 
ordinary poWer  and  success. 

Had  this  fever,  so  strongly  characterised  by  yellowness  of 
the  skin,  bilious  vomiting,  head-ache,  &c.  happened  in  the 
West  Indies,  or  at  Gibraltar,  or  Cadiz,  and  in  autumn  instead 
of  spring;  and  had  any  new  mode  of  practice  just  coming  in 
vogue  been  strictly  pursued,  would  it  not  have  furnished  a 
pompous  communication  to  a  medical  board,  announcing  the 
agreeable  intelligence,  Xh^t  yellow  fever  might  now  "  hide  its 
diminished  head;"  for  that  150  cases  of  it,  in  a  very  violent 
form,  had  been  successfully  treated,  on  the  new  principle, 
without  the  loss  of  a  main ! 

Into  how  many  delusions  have  the  medical  world  been 
drawn  in  this  manner  ?  And  what  jarring  contradictions,  and 
viiulent  controversies,  have  resulted  from  them ! 
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ENDEMIC  OF  BA^TAVJA. 

Diatvn  up  bi/  Wadb  Shields,  Esq.  Surgeon  Royal  'Navy. 


Sec.  VII. — "  In  the  month  of  June,  1800,  His  Majesty's 
ships  Centurion,  Dasdalus,  La  Sybille,  and  Braave,  having 
on  board  a  detachment  of  the  12th  regiment,  consisting  of 
127  men  and  officers,  sailed  from  Madras,  on  a  secret  expe- 
dition; and  on  the  23rd  of  August  following,  the  squadron 
anchored  in  Batavia  Roads.  The  Centurion  imd  Diedalus 
were  placed  about  four  miles  from  the  garrison,  to  blockade 
the  port ;  the  Sybille  kept  constantly  shifting  about,  to  inter- 
rupt tlie  approach  of  small  vessels  to  the  city ;  and  the 
Braave  lay  at  anchor  under  the  small  island  of  Onrust,  about 
three  miles  from  the  main  land  of  Java. 

"  During  the  first  few  weeks,  the  squadron  continued 
tolerably  healthy,  and  without  any  deaths;  although  the  crews 
were  much  harrassed  by  night  and  by  day,  in  chasing  the  ene- 
my's vessels,  rowing  guard,  and  loading  or  unloading  the 
prizes  off  the  island  of  Onrust.*  The  weather  was  pretty 
temperate  at  this  time ;  the  thermometer,  in  the  shade,  gene- 
rally ranging  from  82°  to  87°,  with  regular  sea  and  land 
breezes.  When  the  latter,  however,  came  off  from  the  low, 
swampy  grounds  about  Bata/via,  early  in  the  mornings,  it 
brought  with  it  a  thick  mist,  accompanied  by  a  very  foetid 
smell  ;  all  of  which  would  gradually  go  off,  as  the  sun  rose, 
and  the  sea  breeze  set  in.  During  the  prevalence  of  this 
foetid  mist  in  the  morning,  many  people  would  complain  of 
slight  indisposition  in  the  head  and  stomach,  which  likewise 
went  off  as  the  sun  came  out. 

"  About  this  time  the  Braave  disembarked  an  officer  and 
some  men  of  the  12th  regiment,  on  duty  at  the  island  of  On- 
rust, where  a  temporary  hospital  was  established ;  and  here 
the  first  appearance  of  endemic  fever  Was  observed.  It  was 
not,  however,  in  any  alarming  degree,  but  chiefly  confined  to 
those  who  lived  intemperately  ;  as  none  of  the  officers  of  that 

•  Conlrasl  litis  with  whikt  hnppnu'il  to  the  rr<'(v!>  of  llic  IlnsscI,  Albiim,  niul 
Powerful, ut  the  biinic  place,  in  JSIXi,  ulien  ilu  ii  taiiguinc  hopes  of  turpiisiii" 
Ihc  Dutch  5<juailion  were  suddtnlj  dissipalcd. 
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ship  were  attacked,  thoiigli  they  frequently  slept  on  shore. 
Some  of  the  people  having  broken  open  a  spirit-store  on  the 
island,  were  in  the  habit  of  getting  intoxicated,  in  which  state 
they  often  exposed  themselves  to  the  intense  heat  of  the  sun, 
by  day,  and  the  damp,  cold  dews  of  the  night.  A  few  of 
the  12th  regiment  fell  victims  to  fever,  much  aggravated,  if 
not  occasioned  by  irregularity;  in  consequence  of  which,  an 
idea  was  very  generally  propagated,  that  the  island  was  pe- 
culiarly unhealthy. 

"On  the  14th  September,  the  Centurion  relieved  the 
Braave,  and  took  charge  of  the  hospital,  where  twelve  cases 
were  left  behind,  most  of  them  very  ill,  and  some  of  whom 
died.  Prepossessed  against  the  island,  the  Surgeon  of  the 
Centurion  declined  landing  any  of  his  sick  there,  at  first ; 
till,  finding  that  some  of  the  Braave's,  who  were  exceedingly 
ill,  recovered,  and  that  none  of  the  nurses  were  attacked  at 
the  hospital,  he  ventured  to  land  six  of  his  worst  patients 
(bilious  remittents  and  fluxes),  who  all  did  well.  He  there 
fore  became  convinced,  that  the  reported  insalubrity  of  the 
island  was  unfounded,  in  a  great  measure,  at  least. 

"  Unfortunately,  however,  the  commanding  officer  of  the 
expedition,  conceiving  that  the  vicinity  of  the  island  to  the 
main  land  was  the  cause  of  sickness  (which  supposition 
seemed  corroborated  by  the  foetid  mists  that  daily  came  oflf 
from  thence  to  the  island),  ordered  the  sick  to  be  removed, 
on  the  28th  September,  to  the  small  island  of  Edam,  situated 
nine  miles  out  to  sea;  a  circumstance  that  he  thought  must 
insure  its  salubrity.  Here  the  tragic  tale  commences; — but 
first  let  us  glance  at  the  medical  topography  of  the  two 
islands.  Onrust  is  a  small  island,  three  miles  from  the  main, 
well  cleared  of  trees,  underwood,  and  jungle;  nearly  flat, 
and  free  from  swamps  or  marshes,  except  one  very  small 
spot,  which,  however,  is  daily  covered  twice  by  the  tides. — 
On  this  island  there  were  many  excellent  buildings,  where 
the  convalescents  could  be  separated  from  the  fever  cases, 
and  where  all  could  have  abundance  of  space  and  ventilation. 
From  the  foatid  exhalations  which  were  conveyed  by  the  land 
winds  from  the  neighbourhood  of  Batavia,  the  sick  were 
easily  secured,  by  closing  certain  apertures  in  their  apart- 
ment, till  the  sun  dispersed  the  vapours  in  the  morning; 
after  which,  there  did  not  appear  to  be  any  danger  from 
the  miasmata  disengaged  during  the  day.  Edam,  on  the 
other  hand,  though  farther  out  of  the  reach  of  Batavian 
exhalations,  is  covered  with  trees,  long  grass,  and  juuoje 
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liaving  a  part  of  the  island  itself  in  ii  stagnant,  maibliy  stale. 
The  buildings  here  were  indifferent,  and  only  one  long  ward 
conid  be  found,  for  the  sick  and  convalescents  ;  in  consequence 
of  which  the  latter  class  of  patients  experienced  all  those 
dire  effects  produced  by  the  depressing  passions,  for  ever 
nurtured  by  the  melancholy  scenes  of  death,  which  this  fatal 
spot  too  constantly  presented  to  their  view  !  Thus,  in  run- 
ning from  a  doubtful  danger,  they  precipitated  themselves  on 
certain  destruction.  In  leaving  Onrust  (a  cleared  space),  to 
avoid  the  effluvium  of  Batavia,  weakened  and  diluted  by  a 
three  miles  passage  from  its  source,  they  settled  on  the  jungly 
and  marshy  island  of  Edam,  where  pestilent  miasmata,  in  a 
concentrated  form,  issued  from  every  foot  of  ground  around 
them! — The  fatal  effects  which  followed,  were  predicted  by 
an  eminent  Surgeon  on  the  spot,  but  his  suggestions  were 
disregarded  or  overruled ;  dislance  Irom  the  main  being  held 
paramount  to  all  other  considerations. 

"Of  sixty  soldiers  (12lh  Regiment),  landed  at  different 
times,  iti  Jiea/fh,  to  do  duty  at  Edam  hospital,  and  other 
buildings  on  the  Island,  between  the  1st  October  and  12tli 
November,  thirty-one  died  (besides  five  or  six  at  Onrust, 
previously.)  Of  the  remaining  twenty-nine,  embarked  on 
breaking  up  the  blockade  (12th  November),  twenty-two  died 
at  sea;  the  other  seven  were  sent  to  Malacca  hospital,  where 
all,  or  nearly  all  of  them,  shared  the  same  fate  ! — In  short, 
only  sixty  two  returned  out  of  the  whole  detachment ;  the 
rest  having  fallen  ingloriously,  without  drawing  a  swordi 

"  All  the  soldiers  getting  ill  on  Edam,  sixteen  Marines 
were  landed  from  the  Centurion,  to  do  night  duty,  as  they 
expected  an  attack  from  the  Dutch  gun-boats.  The  whole 
of  these  were  seized  with  the  fever,  and  thirteen  died ;  two 
recovered,  and  one  was  sent  to  Malacca  Hospital. 

**  The  loss  of  seamen  I  have  not  been  able  exactly  to  as- 
certain ;  but  it  must  have  been  considerable.  Almost  the 
whole  of  the  sick  [twenty-eight  in  number],  who  were  re- 
moved from  Onrust  to  Edam  [28th  September],  died.  And 
as  nine  Officers,  including  the  Surgeon,  Mr.  Cornish,  who 
were  doing  duty  at  this  dreadful  Island,  perished,  we  may 
form  some  idea  of  the  general  mortality. 

"  It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  the  Dtedalus,  in  which  25 
of  the  detachment  from  the  12th  Kegiment  were  embarked, 
did  not  land  a  man  on  any  of  the  islands,  nor  did  one  of  her 
men  die,  or  suffer  an  attack  of  this  endemic.    Such  is  the 
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Outline  of  its  history  ;  the  following  are  the  features  of  \h't» 
fever,  principally  as  it  appeared  at  Edam,  its  head-quarters: — 
"  The  patient,  without  much  previous  notice  (of  the  first 
attack),  is  suddenly  seized  with  giddiness  and  cold  chills — 
sense  of  debility,  and  vomiting,  with  pain  over  the  orbits,, 
and  in  the  epigastric  region.    He  frequently  falls  down,  and 
is  insensible  during  the  paroxysm ;  his  body  covered  with  cold, 
clammy  sweats,  except  at  the  pit  of  the  stomach,  zchich  ahcays 
J'eeh  hot  to  the  palm  of  the  hand — the  pulse  is  small  and 
quick.   On  recovering  a  little,'this  train  of  symptoms  is  suc- 
ceeded by  flushings  of  heat — increased  pain  over  the  orbits, 
and  in  the  sinciput — pain  and  a  sense  of  internal  heat  about 
the  stomach  and  prrecordia — oppressed  breathing — the  lower 
extremities,  at  this  time,  not  unfrequently  covered  with  cold 
sweats.    The  eyes  now  become,  as  it  were,  protruded,  and 
the  countenance  flushed.    Retching,  and  at  length,  vomiting 
of  discoloured,  bilious  matter,  comes  on — the  tongue  white 
and  furred — the  abdomen  tense  and  full,  with  pain  in  the 
loins  and  lower  extremities.    The  length  of  this  paroxysm 
varied  from  six  to  eighteen  hours,  and  was  generally  succeeded 
by  cold  rigors — very  often. low  delirium,  preparatory  to  the 
next  stage  or  paroxysm  of  the  fever.    The  intellectual  func- 
tions now  become  much  impaired,  the  patient  not  being  at 
all  sensible  of  his  situation,  or  of  any  particular  ailment. — 
If  asked,  how  he  is  I  he  commonly  answ  ers,  "  Very  well 
and  seems  surprised  at  the  question.    This  was  a  very  dan- 
gerous symptom,  few  recovering  in  whom  it  appeared.  Jn 
this  stage  all  the  symptoms  fjecome  gradually,  often  rapidly 
aggravated ;  particularly,  the  head-ache — pain  and  tension  in 
the  epigastric  region,  and  vomiting.    Some  patients,  on  shore 
were  carried  off  in  18,  24,  30,  or  40  hours,  and  others  not 
till  as  many  days  after  the  attack,  eapecially  when  removed 
on  board,  from  the  more  noxious  air  of  the  island.    A  great 
proportion  changed,  in  a  few  days,  to  a  bright  yellow;  some 
to  a  leaden  colour  :  other  cases  terminated  fatally,  in  a  very 
rapid  manner,  too,  without  the  slightest  alteration  in  that 
respect.    Generally,  how  ever,  the  change  of  colour  indicated 
great  danger.    Vomithig  of  black  bilious  stuft',  resembling 
the  grounds  of  coffee,  frequently  commenced  early,  and  con- 
tinued a  most  distressing  syniptom ;  too  often  baffling  all  our 
attempts  to  relieve  it.    Jn  some,  a  purging  of  vitiated  bile, 
or  matter  rcsemblhig  that  which  was  vomited,  occurred; 
in  a  great  many,  a  torpor  prevailed  throughout  the  iutestiuul 
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canal — rarely  did  any  natural  feces  appear  spontaneously. — 
'Hie  pupil  of  the  eye  was  often  dilated,  and  \voi\ld  not  con- 
tract, on  exposure  to  a  strong  light — in  others  there  was  great 
intokHa«ce  of  light : — bath  indicated  danger.  Low  delirum 
was  a  pretty  constant  attendant  on  this  fever,  from  lirst  to 
last;  sometimes,  though  more  rarely,  raging  high  deliriunu 
Mr.  Carter's  was  an  instance  of  the  latter,  which  he  had  in  a 
^ery  tenible  degree,  with  red,  inflamed,  and  protruded  eyes — 
great  inx|uiet«de — hot,  dry  skin — small,  quick  pulse  ;  his 
mind  actively  employed  about  tlie  stores  and  prizes  on  shore, 
of  which  he  had  charge  previous  to  his  illness.  During  the 
violence  of  the  paroyxms,  he  was  quite  insensible  to  every 
thing  that  was  going  on  around  him,  constantly  grasping  at, 
or  wrenching  tliose  objects  within  his  reach.  He  made  fre- 
quent attempts  to  get  overboard.  In  the  low  delirium,  also, 
the  mind  is  much  occupied  on  avocational  subjects:  if  a 
seaman,  about  the  sliip's  duty ;  if  a  soldier,  about  his  regi- 
ment, marching,  &c.  Some  patients  were  comatose  from  the 
lirst  aUack ;  in  others,  the  fever  was  ushered  in  with  convul- 
sions, delirium,  and  cold  sweats,  without  any  interveniag 
heat  of  the  surface,  except  at  the  pit  of  the  stomach,  wliich, 
iu  most  cases,  was  burning  hot  to  the  touch,  and  accompa- 
nied interually  by  a  similar  sensation  according  to  the  patient's 
own  feelings- 

"  Hasmorrhage  from  the  mouth  or  nose  seldom  occurred  ; 
in  two  cases,  which  terminated  fatally,  the  blood  did  not  co- 
agulate, but  tinged  the  linen  yellow.  Aphthae  appeared  in  a 
few  cases,  atid  indicated  danger.  Snbsultus  tendinuui  oftea 
attended  both  on  tlie  low  and  high  delirium.  The  pulse  never 
could  be  depended  on*  In  the  very  last  stage  it  has  been 
regular ;  but  in  general  it  is  small,  quick,  and  either  hard  or 
stringy  and  tremulous ;  sometimes,  during  the  reaction  of  the 
system,  full  and  hard.  Deafness  was  very  common,  and  an 
unfavourable  symptom.  Two  kinds  of  eruption  apiwiared 
about  the  lips — one  such  as  we  often  see  at  the  decline  of 
conunon  fevers ;  the  other,  consisted  of  small  black  or  brown 
spots  round  the  lips,  and  was  likewise  a  dangerous,  indeed  a 
fatal  symptom.  With  this  eruption,  the  teeth,  tongue,  and 
fauces  generally  become  covered  with  a  brown  or  black  crust, 
and  the  breath  intolerably  foetid.  Locked  jaw  took  j)lace  in 
two  cases  at  Onrust  Hospital,  but  tlie  patients  were  insensible 
of  it:— both  died.  The  brain  appeared  the  organ  chiejiif 
affected  at  first — the  stomach  and  liver  in  succession.*  lu 


•  This  accords  witli  iny  ohscrvations  on  llic  ISciignl  Kndcmic,  nnd  with  tlie 
mode  in  which  1  giipiioscil  miasmata  to  act  on  llie  human  body. 
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tliose  cases  which  occuned  on  board,  and  where  the  patient 
had  not  slept  on  shore  at  Kdam,  the  symptoms  were  mucli 
milder,  and  die  lever  resembled  more  llie  bilious  remittent  ot 
other  parts  of  the  East,  A  great  torpor  prevails  generally 
throughout  the  system,  with  the  h)w  delirium  ;  blisters,  medi- 
cines,°&:c.  having  little  eftect  on  the  patient,  who  appears  a3 
if  intoxicated.  When  roused,  he  recollects  the  person  who  is 
speaking  to  him,  for  a  moment,  and  answers  in  a  hurried, 
incoheient  manner;  then  lies  on  his  back,  his  mouth  and  eyes 
Italfopen;  both  feces  and  urine  often  passing  irtVohmtarily. 
I  have  seen  them  remain  in  this  state  for  hours — nay,  for  days 
together,  scarcely  moving  a  single  voluntary  nn.iscie  all  that 
time.  In  this  melancholy  situation,  Licut.  JSeville,  of  the 
ISth  Regiment,  lay  for  some  days  previous  to  his  death. — 
Never  was  thei-e  a  disease  so  deceitful  as  this  feVer  :  I  have 
frequently  seen  instances  where  every  symptom  was  so  favour- 
able, that  I  could  ahpost  havp  prohoim(jecl  niy  patient  out  of 
danger:  when  all  at  once  he' would  be'  seized  with  restless- 
ness— -black'  vomiling^ — delirium^and'  (^fiyulsions— which, 
in  a  few  hours,  wovrld  hurry  him  out  o^  feX)stence  ! 

"  This  was  the  case  with  Mr.  Broughton^  Purser  of  the 
Daedalus,  who  died  of  the  Bvitavian  endemic  at  Edam  Hos 
pital.  On  the  seventh  day  of  his  illness  he  took  a  change  for 
the  better ;  and  every  thing  was  promising.  The  morning 
before  he  died,  he  expressed  himself  greatly  relieved ;  and 
called  for  some  mutton  broth  and  sago,  both  of  w  hich  he  ate 
with  a  good  appetite  spoke  rationally — and  Was  in  good 
spirits.  Towards  evenhig  the  delusion  vanished — restlessness 
• — black  vomiting — delirium  and  convulsions  supervened,  and 
carried  him  ofl'  before  morning!  1  have  seen  matiy  cases 
terminate  in  this  manner.  Two  patients  at  Edam  complained 
of  a  diminished  size  of  the  brain,  and  that  they  felt  as  if  they 
could  shake  it  about  within  the  cranium  : — both  died,  Mr. 
Cornish,  Surgeon  of  the  Dadalus,  who  had  charge,  for  a 
■vvhile  of  the  hospital,  was  one ;  he  died  on  the  seventh  day  of 
his  illness. 

"  The  fatal  terminations  generally  happened  on  the  third — 
fifth — seventh— ninth — and  not  unfrequently  the  eleventh  and 
thirteenth  day ;  if  they  passed  tliis  period,  they  usually  lingered 
out  twenty  or  thirty  days.  But  very  few  indeed  ever  ulti- 
mately recovered,  who  had  slept  on  shore,  and  were  attacked 
at  that  dreadful  island,  Edam  !  No  constitution  was  exempted 
from  the  assault  of  this  fever.  It  seized  with  equal,  or  nearly 
equal  violence,  on  those  who  had  been  many  years  in  India, 
t  lliiiiisci  u  a  fatal  sj  iinnom  in  the  jellow  fever. 
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anil  on  the  most  robiist  anil  plothoric,  of  newly  arrived 
Kuropean.  Even  the  Dntch  OHicers  anil  Malays,  who  had 
been  ih-a\vn  from  dift'erent  parts  of  .lava,  and  whom  we  had 
})ri.soners  at  Edam,  fell  victims  as  fast,  or  nearly  so,  as  the 
Englisli.  Several  officers,  seamen,  and'  soldiers,  were  sent 
on  board  from  this  island,  in  hopes  that  the  eiiange  of  ai^r 
might  mitigate  the  disease.  Many  of  even  the  worst  ciises  of 
these  wonld  promise  fair  for  a  few  hours  in  the  forenoon; 
bnt  night  always  dispelled  our  hopes,  for  then  the  patient  re- 
lapsed as  bad  as  ever : — they  almost  all  died.  But  their  fate 
was  considerably  procrastinated  by  the  change ;  many  of  them 
lingerinsr  out  a  great  length  of  time  on  board,  sinking  at  last 
from  the  consequences  of  the  fever,  rather  than  from  the  fever 
itself.  Several  of  them  changed  into  obstinate  intermittents 
at  sea,  with  great  derangement  of  the  liver,  spleen,  and 
bowels.  Indeed  the  liver,  in  most  cases,  seemed  afl'ected 
from  first  to  last  in  this  fever ;  but  in  all  protracted  states  of 
if,  this  atFection  became  the  prominent  symptom.  In  those 
that  were  cut  off  during  the  first  18,  24,  or  SO  hours,  the 
brain  appeared  to  be  the  organ  oppressed.  With  respect  to 
the  question,  whether  or  not  this  fever  was  contagious,  I  am 
decidedly  of  opinion  that  it  was  not  so.  For  if  all  the  nurses 
and  medical  attendants  of  the  hospital  at  Edam  died,  it  must 
be  remembered,  that  they  were  equally  exposed  to  the  cause 
of  fever,  whatever  it  is,  as  the  soldiers  and  seamen  who  did 
duty  at  the  barracks  and  other  buildings,  or  who  were  sent 
to  the  hospital  for  other  complaints;  all,  or  nearly  all  of  whom 
shared  the  same  fate.  Moreover,  what  I  conceive  decides 
the  question  is  this ;  that  although  on  our  raising  the  blockade 
of  Batavia,  great  numbers  of  sick,  in  every  stage  of  the  fever> 
were  brought  on  board  from  the  hospital  at  Edam,  yet  not 
a  single  nurse,  or  medical  attendant. of  any  description,  ever 
suffered  the  slightest  attack  of  fever ;  nor  did  any  circumstance 
transpire,  that  could  in  the  least  favour  the  idea  of  contagion, 
notwithstanding  that  the  great  accumulation  of  sick  on  both 
decks  rendered  it  a  matter  of  impossibility  to  separate  them 
c(jmpletely  from  those  who  were  well,  nor  at  all  times  to 
prevent  a  considerable  generation  of  efUuvia. 

"  From  our  first  arrivi\l  at  Batavia,  in  August,  until  our 
return  to  Malacca,  in  January  following,  we  only  buried  one 
man  of  fever,  who  had  not  slept  on  shore  at  Efiam,  Ctii/pcrs, 
or  Oiirusl  islands  ;  whereas  almost  even/  person  n'ho  slept  even 
a  single  night  at  Edam,  died.  No  ill  effects  were  experienced 
from  going  on  shore  in  the  day  time,  or  among  the  sick  at  thp 
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hospital.  I  myself  regularly  visited  the  hospital  of  Edam 
every  day,  with  perfect  impunity,  till  one  night  that  1  staid 
rather  late,  attending  the  unfortunate  Surgeon  of  the  Dsedalus  ; 
in  consequence  of  which  I  was  three  days  afterwards  seized 
with  the. fever,  but  recovered  by  mercury  carried  t(Tptyalism. 
1  think  it  highly  probable,  however,  that  had  1  slept  on  shore, 
po  medicine  would  have  saved  my  lite. 

"  The  night  before  we  raised  the  blockade,  parties  of  men 
and  officiers  were  sent  on  shore  at  Edam  to  blow  up  and  de- 
stroy the  works  and  buildings  on  the  island,  which  operations 
detained  them  about  half  the  night  there.  Most  of  these 
were  shortly  aftcr\\  ards  attacked  with  the  fever,  but  all  reco- 
vered except  one  (Mr.  Parry,  midshipman) ;  his  fever,  too, 
was  checked  by  mercury ;  but  being  of  a  diseased  habit,  he 
relapsed  when  the  soreness  left  his  mouth,  and  died.  'J'he 
gunner,  carpenter,  and  other  officers,  were  all  seized  with  the 
lever;  but  the  former,  being  principally  employed  among 
lires,  in  laying  trains,  blowing  up,  &c.  had  the  disease  in  au 
infinitely  milder  degree  than  any  of  the  others. 

"  One  circumstance  more  is  so  singular  in  itself,  and  so 
mucli  attracted  our  notice  at  the  time,  that  I  think  it  deserves 
connnemoration.  Of  all  the  people  or  patients  Zi^ho  slept  at 
the  fatal  island  of  Edam,  four  only,  to  the  best  of  my  hnoic- 
ledge,  escaped  the  fever  entirehj,  and  returned  to  Malacca. — 
These  were  itco  obstinate  vencreals,  and  tn  o  chronic  dysente- 
ries ;  all  under  the  influence  of  mercury,  for  some  time  before 
I  sent  them  to  the  hospital.  Their  complaints  did  not  get  bet- 
ter in  the  least  on  shore,  so  that  they  continued  to  take  mercury 
fliere.\  They  slept  in  the  same  ward  zii-ith  the  fever  jmtienls 
all  the  time,  but  never  had  the  slightest  symptoju  of  fever 
themselves.  One  other  patient  at  the  hospital  did  not  catch 
the  fever,  but  he  was  sent  there  in  the  last  stage  of  phthisis, 
and  died  a  few  days  after  he  landed. 

"  I  have  omitted  to  mention,  that  despondency,  or  anxious 
timidity,  very  frequently  accompanied  the  access  of  this  fevei" ; 
while  a  placid  resignation  to  their  fate,  or  rather,  an  insensi- 
bility to  their  situation,  marked  its  fatal  close. 


Treatment. 

*'  In  this,  as  well  as  in  the  common  fevers  of  India,  where 
a  redundancy  of  vitiated  bile  n)ight  be  suspected  hu  king  in 
the  prnuie  vuv,  I  have  always  prescribed  a  solution  of  salts 
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;md  emetic  tartar,  as  the  first  incdiciiic,  wiiidi  generally 
<»per=iteil  both  u{)\varcls  and  downwards  ;  and  subsequently, 
by  perspiration,  in  a  short  space  of  time,  to  the  great  relief 
of  the  i)atient.  On  the  same  evening,  an  anodyne  antinionial 
draught  (vin.  ant.  one  drachm  tinct.  opii,  gut.  xv,  vel  xx,  aq. 
nicndi.  two  ounces)  was  exhibited,  to  allay  the  irritability  of 
the  stomach — promote  the  cnticular  discharge,  and  dispose 
to  sleep.  Bleeding  I  was  afraid  to  attempt,  as  in  the  oulif 
case,  to  my  knowledge,  where  it  \\  as  tried  in  tliis  fever,  the 
patient  very  soon  afterw  ards  died,  in  a  stAte  of  putrescence". 
rivnt  this  circiimstfiiire,  and  from  some  accounts  which  f  hud 
read,  of  its  bad  effects  in  fevers  of  the  West  Indies,  I  gav(^ 
lip  all  idea  of  the  lancet.  1  therefore  had  recourse  to  evaicli- 
ations  from  the  bowels,  and  from  the  skin.  For  the  lattei[ 
purpose,  1  tried  various  medicines;  such  as  the  saline  draughts^ 
^vith  sp.  tether,  nitros.  tepid  bathing,  widi  diluEiits,  &:c. ;  but 
I  found  none  equal  lb  siiiall  doses  of  antimoriial  wine,  an(i 
tincture  of  opium  ;  given  frequently,  with  plenty  of  warnij 
diluent  drinks,  and  occasional  pediUivium.  By  perseverance 
in  this  plan,  for  a  few  days,  in  the  less  violent  cases,  the  skin 
^las  become  relaxed,  with  an  equally  diffused  perspiration— 
the  pulse  soft  and  natural ; — the  pains  and  delirium  have  dis- 
appeared;  and  nothing  but  debility  remained,  which  Was 
soon  removed  by  bitters,  bark,  wine,  and  nourishment. 

"  But  alas  !  in  the  more  concentrated  forms  of  the  disease, 
by  which  we  were  now  surrounded,  this  practice  was  far  from 
successful.  For  here  the  patient  hourly  lost  ground ;  and 
seemed  to  be  hurried  out  of  existence  bi/  the  local  i^'ccts  of  the 
fever ;  chieflt/  confined  to  the  brain  and  liver.  What  the 
nature  of  these  local  effects  was,  I  am  unable  to  saij.  Thcif 
appeared  to  be  either  inflammation — an  accumulation — or  a 
greater  determination  of  blood  to  those  organs,  or  perhaps 
something  compounded  of  all  these  ;  and  evinced  bij  the  red, 
inflamed,  state  of  the  eijes — the  delirium — the  oppression,  ten- 
sion, and  often  pain  ',  in  the  epigastric  and  hi/pochondriac 
regions.*  Finding,  then,  that  bleeding  would  be  atltiHicd 
with  fatal  consequences,  and  that  antiphlogistics  and  tonics 
were  alike  ineffectual,  1  was  forced  to  have  recourse  to  other 
n\cans  ;  and  knowing  that  mercury  was  a  powerful  speciiic 
against  local  hidammalion,  particularly  of  the  liver,  as  well 
as  a  most  valuable  medicine  in  bilious  rcmiltcnts,  where 

*  t  nerd  hardly  roiiKirk,  timl  llic-c  concliisimis,  llir  n-Mtlt  of  ()h:,ci  v!iiio  n 
jfliidc  !it  Ihf  bcdsidt-  (if  frM-r,  ami  in  an  o,\lcii.-iM-  licid,  rmin  a  'dimn"  iriiii- 
<  iiU-n<T,  and  .i  comiljoiatiuii  ol  llic  llicyrv  yl  lev ci  wliiili  1  I'laiiRtl  in  ili'i- bii'nc 
siboolol  experience.  ■  • 
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visceral  obstructions  were  forming,  or  formed,  1  pliitcd  my 
liist  hopes  in  the  employment  of  this  active  remedy.  1  ge- 
^iicrally  prescribed  calomel  combined  with  opium,  and  anli- 
moiiial  powder,  in  some  few  cases  with  camphor,  in  the  fol- 
lowing nianner : 

Calomel,  six  or  eight  grains, 

Antimonial  powder,  two  grains, 

Opium,  one  grain. 
"  These  were  made  into  a  bolus,  and  taken  every  tlirec,  four, 
or  six  hours ;  so  that  from  twentyrfour  to  thirty-six  grains  of 
f-alomcl  might  be  taken  in  the  course  of  the  day  and  iiiglit. — 
Jf  a  salivation  could  be  excited  in  a  few  days,  the  patient  ex- 
perienced an  immediate  change.  The  fever  entirely  left  him 
— the  pains  abated — the  intellectual  functions  were  restored 
• — the  stools  became  natural,  and  nothing  but  tonics,  nou- 
rishing diet,  and  change  of  air  were  wanting  to  perfect  the 
recovery.  This  last  desideratum  (change  of  air)  the  most 
important  of  all  to  convalescents,  was  least  of  all  within  our 
powcr,  while  yi'e  inhaled  the  no:xious  atmosphere  of  Batavia. 

"  Here,  then,  we  had  the  morti|ication  to  see  our  patients, 
after  being  rescued  from  the  jaws  of  death — every  symptom 
of  fever  gone,  and  after  being  several  days  convalescent, 
with  a  relish  for  food — relapse  one  after  the  other,  as  the 
soreness  lejt  their  mouths,  and  die  almost  to  n,  man  ! 

**  Many  instances,  however,  occurred  at  Edam  Hospital, 
vhere  »nercury  was  prescribed  in  large  quantities,  after  other 
medicines  had  failed  in  the  hegininng,  without  affecting  their 
mouths  ;  in  \\  hich  case,  they  all  proved  fatal.  1  have  some- 
times prescribed  bark  and  wine,  in  conjunction  with  mercury, 
to  support  the  system  during  its  exhibition,  and  I  think  that  in 
several  instances  it  accelerated  the  ptyalism.*  Blisters  often 
gave  temporary  relief  to  local  symptoms,  such  as  pain — 
liepatic  affection,  and  vomiting.  They  likewise  served  as 
stimuli,  to  rouse  the  patient  from  stupor  and  delii  ium. 

"  In  the  early  stage  of  this  fever,  the  tepid  bath  w  as  used 
with  advantage  ;  but  in  advanced  states  of  the  disease,  1  think 
it  did  injury,  by  increasing  debility.  I  have  frequently  ex- 
perienced thp  greatest  benefit  from  sponging  the  body  w  ith 
cold  vinegar  ^nd  water,  where  there  was  low  delirium— cold, 
clammy  s>veats— and  stiipor.  In  such  cases  the  pulse,  from 
bcnig  120  or  130,  would  fall  to  90,  and  a  refreshing  sleep 
succeed  ;— but  night  always  brought  on  the  usual  exacerba- 
tion.   Gc-ntle  emelics  of  ipecacuanha,  1  have  often  found  to 


*  This  is  fcimilar  (o  Dr.  Ualfoui'h  plan. 
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relieve  tlie  dcliniun,  oppressed  brcalliiiig,  and  load  at  llic 
sioinacli  or  prascordia,  even  at  an  advanced  j)cnod  of  the 
•(.lisoase.  In  cases  where  great  determination  to  the  briiin  aj)- 
jmired,  I  have  often  given  brisk  duscs  of  calomel,  and  ja/ap, 
s'ilh  surprising  good  clj'ect.  ludeod,  evar.uating  medicines  of 
even/  kind,  zchere  tliei/  do  not  tend  to  debiUtate  the  si/stent^ 
wc  extreme!  t/  useful  in  ihecarli/  stages  of  this  fever.  Wine, 
porter,  and  iiomisliuieiit,  did  more  liarm  than  good,  except  iix 
tlic  advanced  pcriotlsol"  the  disease,  wlien  porter  \vasal\va\.s 
beneticial  in  checking  the  vomiting,  and  allaying  the  irritabi- 
Jltyof  the  stomach.  Bark,  in  many  cases,  did  much  harm, 
iyj  bringing  on  or  increasing  the  vomiting,  and  other  flangerous 
symptoms — besides  checking  the  persj)iration,  and  rendering 
the  patient  hot  and  restless.  In  .s(^nle  cases,  however,  L  think, 
it  produced  good  etlects,  especially  vvhon  guaided  with 
opium,  to  make  it  sit  on  the  stoniach. 

"  But  conld  the  patient  be  removed  from  the  itorions  air  of 
B/itavia  info  a  purer  -citrnosphere  during  the  mercurial  cohcm', 
I  slioidd  not  have  a  doubt  in  the  ejjicacy  of  mercurij  ;  for  it- 
zcas  the  onli/  medicine  that  ever  bade  fair  to  check  the  ravages 
of  this  dreadful  fever.  Without  this  change  of  air,  I  believe 
that  every  human  means  will  have  but  a  temporary  effect ;  and 
excepting  mereuri/,  fexo  of  thon  icill  have  even  that. 

"  It  is  necessary  to  say,  that  copious  ptyalism  must  Le 
brought  on,  otherwise  it  will  prove  inefficient.  1  tried  the 
nitrous  acid,  as  recommended  by  Dr.  Scott  of  Bombay,  but 
cannot  say  any  thing  in  its  favour.  The  Dutch  medical  prac- 
tice at  Batavia,  consists  in  giving  camphor  ifi  weak  julep; 
making  the  patient  drink  quarts  of  it  in  the  cotn'se  of  the  dav, 
till  the  perspiration  teems  from  every  poie  of  his  bodv ; 
keeping  him  all  this  time  in  a  close  room,  well  covcied  over 
with  warm  bed-clothes,  and  without  pnying  the  least  alteji- 
lion  to  any  urgent  symptom,  or  other  means  of  arresting  the 
fever.  But  this  plan  was  very  unsucccssi'ul  ;  for  the  mor- 
tality in  the  garrison  of  Batavia,  while  w  e  lay  before  it,  was 
dreadful,  particularly  among  the  luuopcan  soldiers.  . 

"  Previous  to  our  appearance,  the  Dutch,  in  general,  re- 
sided a  few  rhiles  up  the  country,  on  elevated  ground,  and 
out  of  the  reach  of  those  pestilential  vapours  tliat  issue  from 
the  low  swamps  in  the  vicinity  of  the  city.  There  they 
enjoyed  tolerable  good  health ;  but  our  arrival  forced  tlieni 
into  the  garrison,  where  they  had  hard  duty,  day  and  night, 
in  keeping  a  look-out  upon  us,  and  throwing  up  w  orks  to  de- 
U-w\  the.  place.  The  fever  therefore,  swept  them  oiX  in  pro- 
digious numbers,  so  that  their  los.'j  far  exceeded  our.^.    In  nij 
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action  with  some  of  their  gun-boats,  \xc  had  a  few  men 
woinided,  wlio  did  well  on  board.  But  this  seems  to  be  a 
rave  circumstance  ;  for  one  of  our  officers  being  on  shore 
^rt'ith  a  flag  of  truce,  was  asked  by  the  Governor,  how  our 
wounds  succeeded;  and  being  informed  that  they  were  alt 
nearly  well,  he  seemed  quite  astonished,  and  would  hardly 
give  credit  to  the  account  ;  declaring,  upon  his  honour,  tliat 
during  fifty  years  which  he  had  passed  at  Balavia,  he  never 
knew  a  siugfe  instance  of  a  man  surviving  a  wound  received 
hi  the  noxious  air  of  the  city  and  its  neighbourhood*  He 
also  expressed  great  surprise,  that  our  mortality  in  the  squad- 
ron was  not  gneater  ;  as  he  calculated  on  our  losing  at  least 
half  oitr  men  during  our  long^stay  there.  The  Dutch  sliips 
generallv  lost  from  lialf  to'  three-fourths  of  their  crews,  be- 
tween their  arrival  at  liataviii,,9ncl  th.eir  departure  for  Europe. 

* 

"  CASE  I.--JAS.  BARiiEfr,  Oiirust  lloi-pilaJ. 

''September  \Qt.h,  1800.  Has  been  ill  about  forly-eigh 
hours.  At  5  P.M.  to-day,  annul  delirious  lit;  with  diffi- 
culty can  be  kept  in  bed ;  tongue  tremulous,,  white  and  fur- 
red ;  eyes  red  ;  complains  frequentFy  of  his  head,  with  pain 
in  the  epigastric  region  ;  skin  hot,  w  ith  some  pierspiralioo  oa 
it;  has  been  taking  bark  three  or  four  times  to-day;  head  to 
be  shaved  and  blistered  ;  pediluvium  ;  an  anheraud  anodyne 
draught  at  bed-time — the  bark  infusion  to  be  given  through 
the  night.  ..  . 

"  IG///.  Had  a  very,  restless  night ;  pain  in  the  head  ex- 
cessive, and  not  relieved  by  the  blister;  caloniel,  gr.  x.  jalaji 
one  drachm,  slatiin  suniend  ;  at  1  P.M.  it  operated,  and 
brought  off  numerous,  copious,  foetid  gre^n.  stools.  At  0" 
P.M.  head  not  relieved  ;  a  profuse  perspiration  ;  pulse  90; 
tongue  brown  ;  talks  incessantly,  in  th(>  mogt  incoherent  lan- 
guage ;  all  the  symptoms  very  unfavourable ;  the  anodyne 
anlitnonial  at  bed-time.  jj  -..v 

"  17'/'.  He  lay  in  a  state  of  stupor  al!  night ;  this  morning, 
skin  warm,  and  a  little  moist  ;  decoction  of  bark  every  two 
hours,  which  he  retains  well  on  his  stomach..  At  l  P.M. 
lies  in  a  state  of  stupor,  and  with  difficulty  can  be  roused  ; 
mutters  between  his  leedi  incessantly  ;  eyes  inflamed  an(l 
prominent;  abdomen  tense  and  full  ;  pulse  frequent  and 
hard  ;  tongue  dry  ;  bowels  opened  by  an  enema  ;  continue 
the  bark;  and  to  take  calomel,  gr.  x.  opii.  gr.  j.  at  bed-tii)ip. 

*  Tliiscori-oboiaics  llic  ciiciiiiisl;incc  mcntiiiiiffl  hy  F.iiid,  lil"  Jhc  slii'li(i->-t 
snau  hes  turmn;;  into  drcadlul  ulcers,  oii  board  llie' raiiUia  aud  .McJnav. 
11)  iibl. 
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"  \  Qth.  First  part  ol"  tlie  night  more  composed  ;  restless 
in  the  latter;  this  morning,  stnpor  us  before;  lies  on  his  bark, 
with  nitxilh  anil  eyes  halro[)('n  ;  with  (Jiflioiilty  can  be  rouswl; 
J)<)(ly  has  an  offensive  smell ;  cold,  clannny  sweats,  skia 
thanging  vellow  fast  ;  pnlse  small  and  quick;  when  roused, 
w  ill  take  whatever  is  ofiered  ;  the  decoction  of  bank  througU 
the  day  ;  re})eat  the  calomel  and  opinm  at  bed-time. 

"  ]<)/«.  Passed  a  tranquil  night;  repeated  the  calomel  this 
moiming;  the  decoction  of  bark  to  be  continued  ;  at  1  P.M- 
oniitted  the  bark,  and  exhibited  a  saline  cathartic,  w  hich 
brought  ofi'  tliree  copious  UvXid  stools  ;  at  8  P.M.  he  appears 
liettcr;  he  is  perfectly  sensible  ;  skin  a  bright  yellow;  but  is 
warm,  and  has  an  equally  diffused  moisture  on  it  ;  re}>eat 
tl)e  calomel  and  opium  as  in  the  morning, 

*'  'loth.  Passed  an  easy  night,  but  had  no  sleep  ;  at  8  this 
morning,  lie  seems  better  iu  every  respect ;  continues  saisi-' 
ble;  repeat  the  calomel  ;  also  decoction  of  bark;  at  1  P.M, 
uneasiness  in  his  stomach  and  bowels  ;  fever  increased  ;  gi^-jA 
incoherence  in  language  and  ideas  ;  omitted  the  bark ;  pre- 
srribccl  a  cathartic,  which  brought  o//'  rnuiii/  copious  Jktid 
stools;  at  eight  in  the  evening,  a  remission  of  the  j  ever  ;  other 
symptotns  more  J'avanrabfe ;  the  calomei  continued, 

"  2lst.  Passed  a  good  night,  and  is  better  this  morning; 
repeated  the  calomel  twice  to-day,  with  bark  decoction  ;  at 
8  P.M.  an  exacei'ljation  of  fever;  repeat  the  calomel. 

"  2'2,n(l.  Passed  a  tolerable  night ;  a  mercurial  odoirr  on 
the  breath ;  skin  becomes  less  yellow,  with  equally  dift'us'cd 
perspiration  ;  the  calomel  and  decoction  as  before. 

"  23rd.  JMouth  sore,  and  all  symptoms  favourable  ;  yel- 
lowness goes  off  the  skin  ;  perfectly  sensible  ;  no  head-aclne ; 
stools  more  natural  ;  craves  for  food  ;  continue  the  calomel, 
with  a  pint  of  w  ine  and  nourishing  diet. 

lllh.  Ptyalism  did  not  come  on  copious  till  to-dav  ;  he 
is  now  free  from  every  complaint,  except  debility  ;  appetite 
good — spirits  free  ;  yellow  tinge  almost  gone ;  omit  all  medi- 
cine— convalescent  Ust. 

"  28///.  lie  was  this  day  sent,  with  otlier  convalescents, 
&.C.  to  Edam  Hospital,  where  he  afterwards  caught  the  fever. 
He  was  removed  inmiedialely  on  board ;  the  same  plan  of 
treatment  adopted,  and  as  soon  as  ptyalism  appeared  he  bogaii 
to  mend.  He  was  one  of  the  very  few  who  ultimately  re- 
covered from  the  fever  of  Kdam."* 

*  I  leave  it  to  tlie  riindiiur  and  judgment  of  tlio  render,  wlieihcr  the  cin  e  is 
tn  lie  ntlrihiitpd  licre  to  the  bark  drrortiun,  or  to  tlic  iiitcbliDinl  evaciia(iu4is 
nnd  mercury.  Tlii*  is  u  very  viiliiahle  case— for  it  was  a  very  ruruiicliiMe  one: 
i>olhe  t8th  it  appeared  nearly  ImpeleM. 
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"  CASK  II.— Wm.  Ward,  Marine,  O/inist  Hospi/al. 

"  Seplpnbi'r  \Sth,  1800.  At  1  P.M.  to-day,  complained 
of  pain  ill  liis  head,  hack,  and  loins  ;  skin  burning  hot  •  tongue 
foul ;  pulse  small  a»d  quick  ;  pain  at  the  stomach  ;  nauseu 
and  retching  ;  an  emetic,  which  operated  well  j  at  night  the 
anodyne  antimonial  draught. 

"  \9I.Ii.  Passed  a  restless  night;  this  morning  complains 
much  of  his  head  ;  severe  purging  and  griping ,-  skin  intensely 
hot ;  tongue  foid  and  dry ;  the  emetic-cathartic  solution, 
which  operated  well  both  ways;  at  8  P.M.  the  anodyne  anti- 
monial draught. 

"20///.  Passed  a  very  bad  night;  high  fe>er  this  morn- 
ing ;  dysenteric  purging ;  skin  burning  hot  and  dry  ;  tongue 
foul ;  pulse  very  quick  ;  lixed  pain  about  the  umbilicus  ;  te- 
nesmus ;  calomel,  gr.  viij ;  pulv.  ant.  gr.  ij  ;  opii,  gr.  j  ;  to 
be  taken  twice  a-day. 

"  Qlst.  All  the  siymptoms  worse  to-day;  skin  clammy, 
vitK  partial  sweats;  stools  green,  thin,  small,  and  frequent; 
severe  tenesmus  ;  bin  ning  heat  ami  pain  at  the  stomach  ;  omit 
the  calomel ;  salhie  draughts  with  camphor  through  the  day  ; 
anodyne  antimonial  at  night. 

"  22//r7.  Passed  a  very  restless  night ;  severe  pnrging  of 
green,  foetid  stuff  ;  pain  in  the  head  and  epigastric  region 
e.xcessive ;  skin  intensely  hot ;  pulse  quick  ;  thirst  insatiable  ; 
great  inquietude,  never  resting  a  minute  in  one  position  ;  had 
recourse  again  to  the  calomel,  opium,  and  antimonial  pow- 
der ;  but  to  be  t^ken  morning,  noon,  and  night. — At  eight 
P.M.  a  little  more  composed. 

"  23Td.  Passed  a  better  night ;  this  morning  very  restless 
and  uneasy  ;  all  the  symptoms  as  bad  as  yesterday  mornln"-, 
Avith  the  addition  of  frequent  delirium,  and  pain  in  the  rit^ht 
side. — The  same  treatment  as  yesterday.  ° 

"  ^ith.  Slept  some  last  night;  symptoms  this  mornino- 
rather  more  favourable;  the  internal  burning  heat  in  the 
epigastric  region  not  so  great ;  the  extremities  covered  with 
cold,  clammy  sweats  ;  the  calomel  bolus  repeated  three  times, 
as  usual,  with  camphor  mixture  every  four  hours. 

"  25///.  The  dysenteric  symptoms  not  so  violent  to-day  • 
heat  and  pain  in  the  epigastrium  diminished  ;  the  pain  of  the 
right  side  subsiding ;  at  noon,  a  violent  paroxysm  of  fever, 
ushered  in  with  rigors,  which  has  left  him  in  a  very  debilitated 
stale ;  added  decoction  of  bark  and  port  wine  to  tlie  niercu- 
nal  treatment. 


Emuemic  of  Batavia. 


"  ^C)l/t.  Mouth  sore;  fever  gone  ;  bowels  easy;  asks  for 
food ;  medicines  continued  as  yesterday. 

"  27//j.  Ptyalism;  recovering  fast;  omit  the  mercury,  and 
to  have  nourishing  diet. 

"  '28///.  Ptyalism  continues;  free  from  all  complaint; 
returned  on  board  of  his  ship.* 

"  CASE  III.— Jo-s.  Hughes,  Marhie,  of  Edam. 

"  October  9th,  1800.  Complained  this  morning  of  the 
usual  symptoms  of  the  Batavian  fever;  his  head-ache  ex- 
ceedingly intense.  He  had  done  duty  on  On  rust  Island^ 
where  he  slept,  and  often  got  intoxicated  with  arrac ;  an 
emetic,  and  after  its  operation,  the  anodyne  antimonial 
draught. 

lOM.  Avery  restless  night;  great  pain  in  the  forehead 
this  morning ;  internal  heat  and  pain  at  the  pit  of  the  stomach ; 
tongue  foul ;  bowels  uneasy;  pulse  full  and  quick;  frequent 
small,  green,  foetid  stools ;  ordered  the  emetic-cathartic  solu- 
tion, which  operated  well  both  ways ;  the  anodyne  antimo- 
nial as  last  night. 

"  Wth.  At  one  o'clock  this  morning  he  was  seized  with 
convulsive  tvvitchings;  difficiflt  breathing;  alternate  Hushes 
and  rigors;  rattling  in  his  throat;  insensibility;  pulse  small, 
quick,  and  irregular  ;  gp.  c.  c.  gt.  xxx.  aq.  menthae  one  ounce 
and  a  have,  asther.  vitriol,  half  a  dram  ;  this  paroxysm  lasted 
three  hours  with  momentary  intermissions ;  at  eight  this 
inorning,  more  composed ;  skin  hot  and  dry  ;  tongue  foul  and 
furred;  abdomen  full  and  tense;  natron,  vitr.  one  ounce; 
two  copious  foetid  stools;  evening,  something  better;  per- 
spires ;  the  night  draught  as  before. 

"  12f/j.  Slept  till  midnight ;  at  one  o'clock,  stole  out  of 
bed,  and  leapt  overboard;  but  was  instantly  picked  up  by  a 
boat  that  happened  to  be  alongside.  He  was  now  perfectly 
sensible,  and  somwhat  frightened;  could  not  accovmt  for  his 
conduct ;  returned  to  bed ;  at  nine  this  morning,  tongue 


*  This  is  also  a  very  valuable  case.  It  bIicws  us  the  fever  accompanied  wiiii 
dyenteric  symptoms— and  where  the  determination  (o  (lie  liver  vfas  quite 
evident. 

If  these  honest  and  plain  narratives  do  not  remove. every  shadow  of  doubt, 
in  ref;!ird  to  the  power  of  mercitry  in  tropical  fevers  of  tlic  East,  all  human 
testimony  is  vain.  These  documents  are  more  convincin;!;  than  if  thjiy  came 
from  myself — for  I  might  cither  be  blinded  by  prejudice,  or  have  some  interest 
in  distorting  the  truth.  Neillier  of  these  can  have  operated  here— for  the  prac- 
titioner evidently  reported  to  mercury  Tvith  rcluclauce,  and  hardly  ever,  till 
other  means  were  first  tried.  , 

T 
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foul ;  skin  warm  and  clammy ;  body  has  a  disajrreeable  smell ; 
camphor  julep  every  two  hours;  at  1  P.M.  became  very 
restless ;  made  several  attempts  to  get  overboard  (to  walk 
in  the  garden,  as  he  expresses  it) ;  talks  incoherently ;  at 
4  P.M.  worse;  cold,  profuse,  clammy  sweats;  complains  of 
no  pain ;  when  asked  how  he  does,  replies,  "  Very  well ;" 
pulse  small  and  fluttering ;  lies  on  his  back,  in  a  state  of 
stupor  ;  mouth  and  eyes  half  open  ;  can  hardly  be  roused  ; 
the  caniphor  julep  continued,  with  an  opiate  at  night.  He 
drank  a  pint  of  Madeira  wine  in  the  course  of  the  day. 

"  13//i.  No  sleep  last  night;  cold  clammy  sweats  to-day  ; 
made  several  attempts  to  get  overboard;  pulse  small  and 
^juick;  tongue  covered  with  a  brown  crust;  still  answers 
that  he  is  "very  well"  (a  dangerous  symptom);  decoction  of 
bark  and  port  wine ;  his  stomach  retentive ;  opium  and 
camphor  at  bed  time. 

"  \4th  Very  restless  in  the  latter  part  of  the  night;  de- 
lirious; made  several  attempts  to  get  overboard.  This 
morning,  violent  black  vomiting,  which  was  checked  at  1 
P.M.  by  opium,  aether,  and  a  blister  to  the  epigastrium ; 
great  restlessness;  constant  desire  to  get  overboard;  skin 
cold  and  clammy ;  brain  and  mental  functions  still  much  dis- 
ordered ;  craves  for  wine,  which  is  given  to  him  ;  at  4  P.M. 
more  collected;  begs  to  be  sent  to  the  hospital;  his  request 
complied  with.  At  5  P.M.  he  got  up,  in  good  spirits; 
dressed  himself;  went  into  the  boat,  unassisted;  when 
landed,  he  insisted  on  carrying  his  own  hammock  and  bed 
up  to  the  hospital,  which  he  actually  did — he  there  drank  a 
glass  of  port  wine,  and  went  to  bed ;  at  eight  in  the  evening 
he  was  in  a  sound  sleep,  with  a  iine  warm  moisture  diffused 
over  his  skin,  and  every  symptom  favourable;  at  live  in  the 
morning  he  was  found  dead  in  his  bed ;  lying  on  his  face, 
Avith  nearly  a  gallon  of  red  and  yellow  stuff,  resembling  blood 
and  bile,  under  him,  and  which  was  still  running  from  his 
mouth.  On  shifting  him,  to  have  him  buried,  his  whole 
body  emitted  the  most  horrible  effluvia.  He  must  have 
died  suddenly,  and  Avilhout  a  groan;  as  three  nurses  sat  up 
in  the  ward,  and  thought  him  asleep  all  night.* 


*  This  IS  a  Bingiilar,  (lioiigli  I  think,  not  inexplicable  case.  It  furnishes  at 
least  one  iniporiant  reflection— namely,  iiow  easily  we  may  be  deceived  by  the 
phiintom  dctiilUy.  Forty-eight  hours  before  this  man  carried  his  hammock  to 
ilie  tospIl.^l,— "  hclnvonhisback,  his  eyes  and  mouth  half  oi)cn— his  pulse 
s  na  I  and  fluttering."  Was  not  the  debility  here  aimarent,  not  real  ?  Were 
not  lus  powers  oppressed-not  exliausted  ?  Else  how  could  two  short  days  of 
suUscqueuilcvcriiiid  delirium  give  him  Uic  almost  miraculous  strength—"  la. 


Endemic  of  Batavia. 


*' CASE  IV.  Rout.  Aldridge,   Marine,  II. M.S.  Cen- 
turion.   Of  Edam. 

"  I3th  October,  1800.  Was  seized  last  night  with  fever, 
iisliered  in  by  cold  rigors.  At  eight  tliis  nioniing,  skiu 
danimy;  head  giddy;  pulse  small  and  quick;  tongue  white 
and  furred ;  bowels  uneasy,  with  pain  about  the  umbilicus ; 
a  saline  cathartic  ;  after  operation  of  the  cathartic,  camphor 
julep  every  two  hours. 

"  I4th.  Passed  a  tranquil  night.  At  eight  this  morning, 
skin  hot;  severe  pain  in  his  head;  stomach  uneasy;  an 
emetic  of  ipecacuan,  which  brought  of  much  green  bile  ; 
an  anodyne  antimouial  at  bed  time. 

"  \5th.  At  ten  o'clock  hist  night,  a  great  exacerbation 
of  fever,  with  delirium,  wliich  remitted  at  four  this  morning. 
At  8  A.M.  complains  of  debility  and  head-ache:  skin  soft 
and  perspirable ;  bark  decoction  every  two  hours ;  at  noon 
became  delirious;  skin  hot  and  dry ;  at  6  P.M.  high  fever; 
head  much  affected ;  great  incoherence ;  pul^  full ;  tongue 
foul;  bowels  costive;  omit  the  bark  ;  a  saline  purgative  pro- 
cured three  stools ;  the  draught  at  bedtime  as  before. 

\6th.  Passed  a  restless  night.  At  eight  this  morning,, 
high  fever ;  severe  pain  in  the  head  and  stomach ;  internal 
burning  heat  in  the  epigastrium;  calomel,  gr.  viij :  pulv.  ant. 
gr.  ij.;  opii.  gr.  j;  ft.  bolus,  ter  in  die.* — At  2  P.M.  skin 


rise,  take  up  his  bed,  and  walk  ?"  It  is  quite  inconsistent  with  observation, 
that  this  could  have  been  one  of  those  fatal  calms  preceding  death,  from  mor- 
tification of  an  import.-int  organ.  In  sucii  cases,  although  the  palicnl  fancifs 
himself  relieved,  or  even  that  he  is  strona;,  there  is  lidle  real  foice.  The 
sonnd  sleep,  and  warm  moisture  on  the  skin,  are  very  incompatible  willi 
actual  inorliticatinn.  But  if  we  advert  to  the  state  of  tlic  liruin  for  several 
prccedin};  days,  we  shall  not  hesitate  to  say,  that  eH'usion  or  ruiiture  of  vessels 
curried  him  oli'  insiantaneotisly. 

The  morniiis;  before,  we  sec  that  he  was  seized  with  violent  black  vomiting 
which  was  checked  by  medicine.  The  return  of  this,  when  be  «as  in  bed, 
after  the  preceding  exertion,  and  a  great  delertnin:ilioM  for  some  time  past  lo 
the  brain,  has  caused  snddcn  rupture  or  ellnsion,  which  induced  imnu'dialc 
death,  or  apoplexy  ending  in  tlie  same.  Finally,  was  it  not  this  appaniit 
dehility  which  prevented  the  exhibition  of  cathartics  and  mercury,  so  suctcss- 
fully  employed  in  the  preceding  case? 

*  Too  late.  An  active  employment  of  mercury  from  ibe  beginning,  with- 
out any  other  aid  than  venesection  and  cojiioos  in'leslinul  evacuations,  would 
have  had  Hie  i>atiefit  now  on  the  verge  of  iilyalisin. 

Let  those  who  are  disposed  to  cavil  at  sonic  jioints  of  practice  puriucd  here, 
particularly  the  exbibilion  of  bark,  .and  oinission  of  venesection,  point  out 
irom  what  sources  the  Surgeon  could  have  then  drawn  a  bcller  mcl/iodus  inc- 
diiitli.  Certainly  not  from  books ;  at  least,  not  from  the  works  of  lioniiu^s, 
l.ind,  Clarke,  or  Balfour.  Nay,  ahnost  at  this  day,  veneseclioii  Is  condemnitl 
and  bark  extolled  !  I)r,  Bancroft,  <mc  of  tlic  latest  writers  on  Yellow  l-'evei- 
bceirij  to  rely  principally  on  baik.  Mr.  Cui  lis,llie  la:..i  \>riter  on  the  Diseases  (.(' 
Jndia,  boasts  of  liavitig  seldom  "  wet  a  lancet,  exc<-pl  in  specilic  inllainmaliou," 

If  it  be  said,  why  did  not  olnrrvallnn  point  out  the  necessity  of  bleeding  ami 
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moist  and  warm ;  pain  in  the  head  and  stomach  ;  G,  P.M. 
became  very  hot  and  restless ;  pain  in  the  region  of  the  sto- 
mach severe,  with  intense  l)urning  heat  there,  both  intenial 
and  external ;  calomel,  &c.  continued. 

1 1th.  Was  easy  all  night — passed  two  copious  stools  ; 
skin  was  warm,  with  equally  diffused  moisture;  at  eight  this 
morning,  he  is  loetter ;  the  pain  has  left  his  head  and  stomach  ; 
at  1  P.M.  uneasiness  in  the  region  of  the  liver  ;  cannot  bear 
the  hast  pressure  over  it ;  the  calomel  continued  ter  in  die, 
as  usual ;  at  3  P.M.  stomach  uneasy  ;  black  vomit  (resemb- 
ling coffee  grounds,  exactly) ;  severe  pain  in  the  forehead ; 
the  eff'ervescing  draughts  every  two  hours ;  added  four  grains 
of  camphor  to  the  evening  dose  of  calomel. 

"  18^A  Restless  night;  delirium;  watery  eyes;  skin 
changing  yellow.  This  morning,  complains  of  twitchings 
in  the  calves  of  his  legs;  collected  and  sensible  when  spoken 
to;  calomel  and  camphor  as  before;  blisters  to  his  legs  ;  at 
noon,  skin  coid  jind  clamiliy ;  profuse  perspirations ;  tried 
the  bark  in  various  forms  ;  but  the  very  sight  of  it  made  him 
vomit ;  the  calomel  and  camphor  continued  ter  in  die ;  at 
ten  P.M.  sensible  to  the  pain  of  the  blisters. 

"  Idth.  Slept  a  little  last  night ;  this  morning,  giddiness  ; 
skin  of  a  bright  yellow  colour ;  took  the  bark  with  much  per- 
suasion; at  11  A.  M.  it  made  him  sick,  hot,  and  restless; 
bowels  uneasy;  abdomen  tense  and  full;  glysters  brought 
away  several  foetid  stools,  and  stuff"  like  grounds  of  coffee ; 
look  xxxiii  grains  of  calomel  to-day,  but  no  appearance  of  its 
entering  the  system ;  gkin  of  a  deep  yellow  colour. 

9.0th.  Restless  and  delirious  in  the  night;  oozing  of 
blood  from  nose  and  mouth,  which  tinged  the  linen  yellow.* 
This  morning,  skin  hot  and  dry  ;  tongue  brown  ;  intolerance  of 
light;  head  much  affiected;  starts  when  spoken  loudly  to ; 
says  he  is  ■ '  very  well,"  and  seems  much  surprised  at  being 
asked  the  question ;  lies  on  his  back,  with  mouth  and  eyes 
half  open  ;  pulse  small  and  stringy;  took  xxxii  grains  of  calo- 
njel  to-day,  with  camphor  julep. 

"21s;.  Symptoms  as  yesterday.  In  this  state  he  conti- 
nued for  forty-eight  hours,  when  the  black  vomit,  with  con- 
vulsions, carried  him  off;  on  the  23d  October,  the  10th  day  of 

tho  Injury  occasioned  by  emetics  and  bark  ?    I  answer,  by  asking,-WI.v  did 
did  not  Cullc,  find  out  the  utility  of  purgatives  in  fever  before  Hamilton  ? 
*  If  this  be  not  a  case  of  "  YMow  Fever,"  I  know  not  what  is. 
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liis  illness.  Not  the  least  symptom  of  ptyalism  could  be  seen, 
though  he  took  calomel  to  the  last  hour.— He  had  done  duty 
OM  shore,  both  at  Ciiypers  and  Onrust,  where  he  lived  very 
inteniperately.* 

"CASEV.    Mr.  Thos.  F.  Cauter, /ro/w  £f/cr;n. 

"  October,  Q.6th,  ISOO.  Has  been  six  days  ill  with  the 
Batavian  fever  on  Edam  Island,  and  sent  on  board  at  six 
o'clock  this  evening,  in  hopes  that  change  of  air  may  mitigate 
the  disease- 
He  now  complains  of  coldness  in  the  lower  extremities; 
bad  taste  in  his  mouth;  a  troublesome  purging  ;  great  dejec- 
tion of  spirits ;  pain  in  his  head  and  epigastric  region ;  pulse 
small  and  quick;  frequently  delirous  before  he  came  on 
board;  had  taken  bark  in  various  forms  at  the  hospital,  with- 
out any  benclit;  on  the  contrary,  he  daily  got  worse.  l"he 
emetic-cathartic  solution  was  given  him  this  morning  on  shore 
which  is  still  operating  ;  as  he  was  much  fatigued  by  coming 
on  board,  gave  him  a  glass  of  port  wine,  and  the  camphor 
julep. 

"  Q.Hth.  He  was  delirious  and  sleepless  all  night;  skin  hot 
and  dry  ;  the  solution  continued  to  operate  in  the  night  both 
ways,  and  he  passed  several  foetid  stools.  At  nine  this  morn- 
ing, all  the  symptoms  worse ;  talks  in  the  most  incoherent 
language;  tongue  very  foul ;  pulse  full  and  quick ;  com- 
plains of  great  pain  over  the  orbits  and  sinciput ;  pain  and 
burning  internal  heat  at  the  stomach;  calomel,  gr.  viij;  cam- 
phor, gr.  iv;  opii,  gr.j.  ter  in  die;f  a  blister  inter  scapulas. 

"  28th.  First  part  of  the  night  restless;  latter  part  quiet, 
and  slept  a  few  hours.  At  nine  this  morning,  all  the  symp- 
toms aggravated;  delirium;  /uH,  quick  pulse pain  over  the 
orbits,  and  in  the  sinciput;  right  eye  much  inllamed;  blister 
rose  well ;  is  sensible  to  the  pain  of  it ;  same  treatnient  as 
yesterday. 

"  2i)th.  Delirious  all  last  night;  talks  incessantly  this 
morning,  in  very  incoherent  language;  says  he  feels  as  if  he 
had  two  heads;  his  eyes  cannot  bear  exposure  to  the  light ;;j: 


*  Was  there  not  effusion  in  ihe  brain  lierc,  as  well  as  derangement  in  ilie 
liver? 

+  Tills  is  Ihe  sevenlli  day  of  the  cisease— greatly  too  lale ! 

X  There  are  evident  symptoms  of  congeBlion,  if  not  inflammnlion  in  the 
bruin  here.  This  oppressed  hlalc  of  tlic  sensoi  linn  render^  tlie  iibsorhrnt  sys- 
tem so  torpid,  that  there  is  no  cliancc  of  the  merciii  y  heiiij;  (alien  inio  the  con- 
stitution. Evneuations,  iiiidir  llicdc  cirtumstunees,  b^  relieving  tiie  brain, 
invariably  attclcrate  ptjaliiin. 
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has  frequent  convulsive  twitchings  of  the  tendons ;  repeated 
the  calomel  this  morning;  he  drank  a  little  brandy  ami  water, 
which  he  relished  much ;  at  8  1*.  M.  very  restless ;  skin  hot 
and  dry  ;  tongue  foul ;  twitchings  of  the  tendons ;  right  eye 
much  iniiamed,  and  prominent;  had  one  foetid,  bilious  stool ; 
when  asked  how  he  does ;  replies,  "  Very  well and  that 
nothing  is  the  matter  with  him;  his  mind  constantly  employed 
about  the  ship's  duty  and  prize  stores  ;  his  countenance  singu- 
larly wild  and  sallow  :  omit  the  calomel ;  pediluvium  ;  diapho- 
retic powders  of  camphor  and  nitre  ;  diluents. 

"  SOi/i.  Very  restless  all  last  night;  with  great  difficulty 
could  be  kept  in  bed,  preferring  the  cold  deck  ;  was  highly 
delirious  ;  right  eye  prominent,  and  much  inflamed ;  com- 
plains of  pain  in  the  calves  of  the  legs  ;  blisters  to  his  legs  ; 
gave  liim  a  brisk  dose  of  calomel  and  jalap,  which  operated, 
and  brought  off  two  copious  fcetid  stools;  at  noon,  he  is 
much  more  composed  ;*  complains  of  strangury  from  the 
blisters.  Semicupium  and  sp.  jether.  nilros.  gave  relief  to 
this  symptom ;  great  deafness ;  clammy,  profuse  sweats ; 
small,  weak  pulse ;  bark  and  claret ;  the  calomel  to  be  again 
renewed.  At  6  P.  M.  his  right  eye  still  inflamed,  red  and 
promiuent;  pulse  full ;  violent  delirium  subsided;  half  an 
ounce  of  bark,  and  a  pint  of  claret,  since  morning,  which 
his  stomach  retains.f 

*'  3] St.  Very  restless  all  night,  with  raging  high  delirium'^ 
great  difficulty  in  confining  him  to  his  bed ;  tongue  and  lips 
hrown  and  crusted  ;  stomach  tense,  with  burning  internal  heat 
ju  the  epigastrium  ;  right  eye  red  and  prominent;  at  one 
o'clock  this  morning,  a  blister  renewed  to  the  back  of  his 
head;  the  calomel  and  jalap  repeated;  at  six  this  morning  no 
better ;  right  eye  inflamed,  prominent,  and  seems  starting  ont 
of  his  head,  with  other  symptoms  of  a  highly  deranged  state 
of  the  brain ;  neither  the  blister  nor  •purgative  has  taken  aiuf 


*  Although  evacuations  always  gave  more  or  less  relief  in  this  fever,  yet  the 
idea  of  debilUy—xhfxi  uuiucky  term— seems  ever  te  have  craini)cd  their  em- 
)iioyincnt. 

+  "  The  prejudices  that  formerly  existed  neainst  the  Peruvian  bark,  in 
fevers,  says  Ur.  Hunter,  "  are  no  longer  iu  being."  "  They  were  founded  in 
'  uUc  fpcculalwns  and  originated  with  the  learned,  from  whom  they  descended 
to  the  great  body  of  the  people  ;  but  even  with  the  vulgar  they  are  now  ex- 
tinct.  Diseases  of  Jamaica,  page  122.  At  i)ngc  98,  wc  have  this  reinark, 
In.ilmostcvery  case  where  the  Aheu&c  h  violent,  and  the  paUeut  much  re- 
dnced,  It  (wine)  is  highly  grateful  and  cordial.  It  is  of  the  ulmosl  conse- 
quence, in  giving  both  nourishment  and  wine,  that  they  be  repeated  often." 

""'""^n'ls  filJoi't  a  pint  a  day,  in  small  quantities  at  a  time,  awl 
menHpri!  ^y*"-       ^I'""^        ='"^6'^^""  *■•>'■   '"'suin?  a  plan  rccom- 

Srtn,^?..r,\'''"-":""'^-  r-V"'i."^  I  "b.civcd  bctW,  whcie'has  !»€  anv 
ueiicr  instructions  in  levers  of  the  Last  r 
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effect,*  two  large  yellow  blotches  have  appealed  on  his  neck ; 
i  am  forced  to  keep  him  lashed  down  in  his  bed,  as  ho  made 
several  attempts  to  get  overboard  ;  tore  the  blisters  from  liis 
liead;  constantly  grasping  at  every  object;  great  deafness  ;  no 
recollection  of  any  person ;  his  mind  still  employed  about  his 
Jiccouats,  and  the  ship's  duty;  strong  convulsive  spasms  of  the 
whole  body;  so  that  it  often  requires  two  iTien,  with  all  their 
strength,  to  keep  him  down  ;t  the  raging  high  delirium  sunk 
hourly,  till,  a  few  hours  before  his  deatii,  when  we  could  hardly 
hear  him  articulate;  he  was  carried  off  with  hiccup  and  con- 
vulsions next  night,  his  body  very  little  reduced,  and  without 
the  least  disagreeable  smell. 

"  Previously  to  the  attack  of  fever,  he  was  constantly  em- 
ployed on  shore  at  the  Island  of  Edam,  where  he  had  charge 
of  the  prize-stores,  and  where  he  frequently  exposed  himself 
to  the  intense  heat  of  the  sun  by  day,  and  the  noxious  iii- 
fluence  of  the  air  by  night ;  he  used  to  sleep  at  the  hospital  ; 
he  died  on  the  1 1th  day  of  his  illness,  six  days  after  he  came 
on  board. 

"  CASE  VI.  Mr.  Hammond,  Captain's  Clerk.  Of  Edam. 

"  October  23rd,  1 800.  Was  in  the  habit  of  being  much  on 
shore  at  Edam  Island  during  the  day;  but  never  passed  a 
whole  night  there  ;  seized  last  evening  with  the  usual  syjiip- 
tomsof  the  Batavian  fever ;  head  much  affected ;  great  pain 
over  the  orbits ;  took  the  emetic-cathartic  solution,  \\  hrciv 
operated  well ;  at  night  the  anodyne  antimonial. 

"  24M.  Passed  a  restless  night ;  his  bowels  very  uneasy  ; 
tiiis  morning.hc  is  very  ill ;  all  the  symptoms  violent ;  small, 
hot,  bilious  stools  ;  the  solution  as  yesterday,  which  operated 
both  ways;  at  night  the  draught  repeated. 

**  '25th.  Piissed  a  very  bad  niglit,  with  violent  pain  in  the 
head  and  epigastric  region;  hot,  dry  skin;  quick  pulse;  great 
inquietude  of  the  system  at  large ;  could  not  rest  a  moment 
in  one  position;  foul  tongue.  This  morning,  all  the  symptoms 
the  same  as  during  the  night ;  calomel,  gr,  viij ;  pulv.  ant.  gr. 


*  The  torpor  alluded  to  is  here  mnnifcst — aud  there  can  be  little  donbt  of  its- 
dependence  on  oppressed  sensorium. 

+  With  the  strength  of  two  men  llicday  lipforc  death— his  body  nnrrdiired — 
and  where  mad  delirium,  and  eyt's  starling  from  their  socUels,  <lo(-liir<'<l  the 
state  of  the  Itrnin,  I  slionld  have  been  tempted' tu  bleed  usque  ad  deliqtiium,  or 
tbe  relief  of  the  symptomn,  coulequi  coule. 
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i);  opil.  gr.  j  ;  three  times  a  day  *  At  8  P.M.  he  appears  a 
little  more  composed. 

"  <2.Qth.  Had  a  violent  paroxysm  of  fever  in  the  night, 
ushered  in  with  cold  rigors.  This  morning,  he  is  very  poorly 
indeed ;  distressing  bilious  purghig ;  countenance  sallow  and 
anxious;  all  symptoms  appear  exceedingly  unfavourable ; 
continue  the  same  treatment. 

nth.  Passed  a  bad  night ;  no  alteration  for  the  better  ; 
head-ache  intense  ;  pain  in  the  epigastric  region ;  hot,  dry 
skin;  pulse  quick;  dysenteric  purging;  medicine  continued. 

"  £8^//.  No  alteration;  had  a  violent  exacerbation  of  fever 
to-day,  ushered  in,  as  before,  with  rigours;  continued  the 
same  treatment;  no  appearance  of  ptyalisra. 

"29th.  Mouth  sore.  All  the  symptoms  alleviated  ;  head- 
ache, and  pain  in  the  epigastric  region,  diminished ;  bowels 
easier;  calomel  bolus  twice  a  day  only. 

"  SOth.  Mouth  sorer;  all  the  bad  symptoms  disappearing; 
complains  only  of  debility  ;  decoction  of  bark  and  wine. 

"  Slst.  Mouth  very  sore;  spits  copiously;  keen  appetite; 
omit  the  calomel ;  put  him  on  the  convalescent  list,  with 
wine,  and  nourishing  diet;  from  this  time  he  recovered  ra- 
pidly.   This  case  was  treated  entirely  with  mcrcury.-f 

"  CASE  Vll.    Mr.  Powel,  Master's-Mate.    Jt  Edam. 

"November  13th,  1800.  Was  attacked  with  fever  yes- 
terday, on  shore,  at  the  Island  of  Edam,  where  he  has  re- 
sided, in  charge  of  the  prize-stores,  since  the  death  of  Mr. 
Carter.  This  morning,  complains  of  tjie  usual  symptoms; 
pain  and  giddiness  of  the  head  ;  hot  skin  ;  cold  extremities  ; 
fjuick  pulse;  the  emetic-cathartic  solution;  after  the  opera- 
tion of  which,  the  anodyne  antimonjal. 

"  I4lh  Restless  night ;  was  much  purged;  cold  sweats, 
burning,  acrid  heat  at  the  pylorus  ;  pain  over  the  orbits  ;  six 
grains  of  calomel,  and  one  of  opium,  thrice  a  day;  also  the 
camphor  julep  every  three  hours;  port  wine  or  porter,  as 
much  as  he  can  take;  cold  ablution  ;  at  6  P.M.  symptoms 
nearly  the  same ;  had  many  foetid,  bilious  stools,  during  tlie 


*  This  is  llic  fourth  day  of  the  disease,  counting  the  evening  of  the  22nd  as 
one. 

+  It  would  be  diffiGult  to  conceive  how  a  more  unenuivoral  proof  of  the 
rtnracv  of  any  medirine  could  be  sivon,  than  is  afforded  in  this  case.  I  had 
set  It  down  as  hist,  till  1  saw  the  words  "  sore  »)iok//i,"  on  the  29th,  which  dis- 
jiplk-d  my  fears ;  for  well  do  I  know,  from  ncrsoual  feeling,  what  case  this 
soreness  brings,  ° 
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tlay ;  spirits  greatly  dejecteri ;  cold  sweats  on  the  extremities; 
pulse  small,  quick,  and  fluttering;  tongue  brown  and  crusted  ; 
great  apprehension  of  death  ;  bark. 

"  \otlu  No  rest  all  night.  This  morning,  all  the  symp- 
toms worse.  At  1 0  A.M.  the  fatal  black  vomit  has  appeared  ; 
cold  sweats;  delirium  ;  omit  the  bark,  which  will  not  lie  on 
his  stomach ;  repeat  the  calomel ;  tether  and  laudanum 
draughts  every  two  hoius ;  evening,  the  vomiting  checked  a 
little;  blisters  to  the  head  and  stomach;  skin  begins  to 
change  yellow ;  breath  becomes  foetid ;  every  symptom  un- 
favourable. 

"  \6tli.  No  sleep  last  night;  worse  in  every  respect  this 
morning;  he  sinks  hourly  ;  low  delirium  ;  muttering ;  lips  and 
teeth  encrusted  black ;  breath  foetid  ;  insensible  ;  lies  on  his 
back,  mouth  and  eyes  half  open  ;  skin  intensely  yellow;  pulse 
small  and  fluttering ;  same  treatment. 

"  nth.  Black  vomit  all  jiight ;  cold  sweats  this  morning  ; 
tongue  black;  pulse  fluttering;  singultus  ;  eyes  glassy  ;  breath 
very  foetid  ;  stools  involuntary,  and  black,  like  cott'ee  grounds; 
lies  on  his  back,  eyes  and  mouth  half  open  ;  carried  off,  in  an 
attempt  to  vomit.* 

"  Wade  Shields." 


The  foregoing  cases,  selected  out  of  an  immense  number, 
will  be  sufficient  to  convey  a  very  accurate  idea  of  this  ende- 
mic, and  to  support  the  remarks  and  general  description 
which  preceded  them.  I  have  exhibited  more  fatal  than 
favourable  terminations ;  as  the  former  must  include  the 
whole  range  of  symptoms,  from  health  to  death,  and  ascer- 
tain the  inefficacy  of  measures  in  which  we  might  be  apt  to 
place  too  much  confidence. 

It  certainly  will  not  be  denied  that  this  is  a  very  interesting 
and  valuable  document,  as  it  gives  us  a  much  clearer  view  of 
the  Batavian  fever  than  any  English  work  in  circulation  ; 
accompanied  with  numerous  collateral  incidents  and  obser- 
vations, that  excite  reflection,  while  they  strongly  rivet  our 
attention. 

I  shall  glance  hastily  at  some  prominent  traits  in  the  cha- 
racter of  this  fever,  with  a  few  remarks  on  its  cause,  leaving 
the  reader  to  form  his  own  conclusions. 

*  Will  any  one  assert,  after  reading  this,  and  many  other  cases  here,  (hat 
the     Yellow  Fever"  never  appears  ia  the  East? 

U 
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In  the  first  place,  the  great  similitude  which  it  bears,  in 
most  of  its  leading  features,  to  the  endemic  of  the  W est,  can- 
not have  passed  unnoticed.  Independently  of  the  yellow  skin 
and  black  vomit,  they  coincide  in  many  minor,  but  charac- 
teristic symptoms;  for  instance,  the  mental  despondency, 
amounting  to-  timidity,  at  the  beginning,  veering  round  to 
nonchalance  or  apathy,  in  the  progress  of  the  disease. 

The  fatal  lull,  and  occasional  sensations  of  hunger  too, 
which  are  so  apt  to  deceive  the  inexperienced  in  the  Western 
endemic,  frequently  appeared  in  that  of  the  East.  Neither 
would  it  seein  very  difficult  to  account  for  their  discrepancies. 
For  whether  we  allow  that  these  endemics  are  solely  caused 
by  the  local  miasmata,  or  are  the  bilious  remittents  of  hot 
climates,  resulting  from  atmospherical  influence,  but  aggra- 
vated by  these  invisible  agents;  still,  in  either  case,  as  the 
cause,  or  combination  of  causes  must  vary,  according  to  the 
nature  of  the  climate  and  soil,  so  we  cannot  expect  to  have 
their  eftccts  agreeing  in  every  minute  particular.  Neverthe- 
less, as  the  operation  of  these  causes  on  the  human  frame 
appears  to  be  nearly  the  same  in  all  climates,  we  can  clearly 
discern  (in  the  broad  outline  of  their  effects)  a  strong  family 
likeness  through  the  whole  gastly  tribe. 

—  "  fades  non  oranibus  una 

*'  Kec  (livcrsa  tainen,  qualis  decet  esse  sororum." 

The  opinion  that  these  grand  endemics  (yellow  fever,  for 
instance)  are  only  the  bilious  remittents  of  all  tropical  climates 
in  a  more  concentrated  state  or  degree,  is  founded,  I  fear,  on 
too  great  a  rage  for  generalising.  The  bilious  remittent  may 
take  place  an  hundred  leagues  at  sea,  in  consequence  of  atmo- 
spherical vicissitudes  acting  on  particular  organs,  whose  func- 
tions were  previously  disturbed  by  atmospherical  heat.  The 
endemic,  on  the  other  hand,  is  produced  by  a  specific  miasm 
(vyitness  that  of  the  fatal  island  Edam),  which,  independently 
of  all  those  peculiar  states  of  the  air,  or  the  body,  requisite 
for  the  production  of  bilious  remittent,  will,  when  in  a  con- 
densed form,  kindle  up  at  any  season,  and  in  any  constitu- 
tion, a  fever  of  terrible  malignity. 

These  diseases  then,  may  be  often,  perhaps  generally 
combined ;  since  their  causes  acquire  force  and  subside,  pari 
passu,  and  at  the  same  period  of  the  year.  But  assuredly 
they  are  sometimes  totally  distinct,  and  quite  unconnected 
with  each  other. 
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lliis  reasoning  ia  corroborated  by  the  fact,  that  time  (lor 
instance,  eighteen  months  or  two  years  in  the  West  Indies), 
will  accnstom  the  human  frame  to  the  action  of  tlie  febritic 
miasm,  and  thereby  secure  it,  generally  speaking,  from  the 
endemic,  but  no  number  of  years  is  a  protection  from  the 
bilious  remittent. 

The  circumstance  of  the  Dutch  officers  and  Malays  falling 
victims  at  Edam,  might  seem  to  militate  against  this  doctrine; 
but  the  objectioji  vanishes,  when  we  recollect,  that  by  pre- 
viously residing  in  the  country,  entirely  out  of  tlie  sphere  of 
the  local  efflutium,  they  were  in  reality  no  more  seasoned  to 
it  than  the  English ;  and  the  mortality  in  the  garrison  proved 
it.  They  were  in  the  same  situation  as  the  native  or  veteran 
West-Indian,  who,  by  spendino'  a  few  years  in  Europe,  or 
the  interior  of  the  country,  loses  his  protection  against  a  visi- 
tation of  yellow  fever  on  his  return  to  the  sickly  towns.* 

Neither  will  residence  in  one  tropical  climate,  prove  a  se- 
curity against  the  local  endemic  of  another,  as  the  above  cir- 
cumstances themselves  render  evident.  Thus  the  crew  of  a 
ship,  that  has  been  two  or  three  years  on  the  Coast  of  Guinea, 
and  sails  direct  from  Sierra  Leone  to  Barbadoes,  w  hich  are 
nearly  in  the  same  parallel  of  latitude.  Mill  be  as  liable  to 
yellow  fever,  as  if  they  had  sailed  from  England;  while  a  two 
year's  station  in  the  West  Indies  would  have  almost  insured 
a  subsequent  exemption. 

Indeed,  the  plan  of  seasoning  troops  against  ?/e//oK?  fever, 
by  stationing  them  for  some  time  previously  at  Gibraltar, 
Madeira,  or  in  the  Mediterranean,  has  completely  failed  ; 
and  how  could  it  be  otherwise,  if  the  Coast  of  Guinea  itself 
is  no  protection?  a  melancholy  proof  of  which  was  exhibited 
in  tl.M.S.  Arab,  in  1807;  which  ship  came  from  the  latter 
])lace  (where  she  had  been  nearly  two  years)  to  the  West 
Indies,  and  suffered  dreadfully  by  the  yellow  feverf. 

*  Dr.  Fcr"us^oft,  in  inenlioniiig  ihe  fatal  yellow  fevers  wliicli  ravnfjed  (he 
West  India  Islands  in  18J6,  stales—"  In  all  it  has  been  (■onfiricd,  for  the 
most  part,  to  the  tovx  ns,  and  except  at  liridge-town,  to  iinseasouf d  lUiropcans. 
Tlieri-  it  extended  to  unseasoned  sojourners — even  to  Creoles  from  the.  interior 
nf  the  counlry,  who,  in  the  time  of  the  insurrection,  ivere  obliged  to  resort  to  the 
town  on  niiliinry  duly."  Mcd-CIUr.  Trans,  not.  viii.  p.  144.  ARiiin,  Mr. 
Dickinson,  Surgeon  to  the  Forces,  states,  in  the  48th  Number  of  the  Mtdicat 
JUpiisilori/,  that — "  Dreadful  were  the  numbers  the  writer  saw  nnder  (lie  mor- 
tal (jrasp  of  marsh  fever  at  Prince  llui)ert's,  Dominic o.  'J'lic)/  were  subjects  at- 
similtttcd  to  the  dinuile,  aUliuiig/i  strangers  to  that  parliviilar  station." 

+  "  It  is  certain  thatjif  having;  had  the  West  India  yelb'W  fever  secures  an 
"  PM'mption  from  the  Ciibraltar  one ,  this  last  gives  no  security  in  kind.  Capt. 
"  .Idhnson,  of  ihe  Queen's  Regiment  now  here,  had  the  Cjlil)ralt;ir  fever  iij 
'*  1801,  aud  hi;  has  just  now  recovered  with  dilliciilly  fmiii  a  veiy  iilai ining  n|. 

i^u  k  i>r  Ihe  prrvading  l^piilcuiic."    Fcrnussuii  Oli  ijdUu!  Jtiicv,  Mtd.  Cliir. 
Truim,  uol.  »iii.  p.  121. 
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These  facts  (particularly  the  last)  must  go  far  to  dissolve 
the  theory  of  the  ingenious  Dr.  Bancroft,  who  has  laboured 
to  prove,  that  "  the  security  from  the  disease  (yellow  fever) 
"is  principally  derived  from  the  abilitij  to  endure  great  heat." 
Essay  on  Yellow  Fever,  page  265.  The  dangerous  conse- 
quences which  might  obviously  result  from  trusting  to  such 
a  protection,  as  well  as  Dr.  B.'s  candour  and  humanity,  will 
induce  him  to  re-consider  the  subject.  The  officers  and 
crew  of  the  Arab,  on  their  arrival  in  Carlisle  Bay,  con- 
sidered themselves  perfectly  seasoned  and  secure  ;  but  on  put- 
ting to  sea,  in  the  course  of  the  momh,  the  endemic  broke 
out  with  such  violence,  that  in  one  week  they  lost  thirty-four 
men,  and  were  forced  to  put  into  Antigua^  in  the  greatest 
distress. 

Dr.  Bancroft,  indeed,  is  not  singular  in  his  opinion,  which 
appears  to  be  copied  from  Dr.  Trotter  [Medicina  Nautica, 
vol.  1,  page  336]  who  has  theorised  widely  on  a  foundation 
which  the  foregoingyocfs  completely  overturn.  Dr.  T.  pro- 
bably took  the  doctrine  from  Dr.  Moseley,  who  tells  us, 
that  a  seasoning  at  Bermudas  will  secure  us  from  the  yellow 
fever  of  the  West  Indies,  p.  65.  Let  no  such  plan  be  trusted. 

The  locality  and  range  of  this  febrific  miasma,  are  clearly 
decided  by  the  Dcedalus.  Her  ship's  company  breathed  the 
same  general  atmosphere  as  the  other  crews,  for  months 
together  ;  but  with  the  exception  of  the  Purser  and  Surgeon, 
no  man  belonging  to  her  came  within  the  fatal  circle  (in  the 
night,  at  least),  though  seldom  more  than  two  or  three  miles 
from  its  centre.  The  officers  above-mentioned  exclusively 
felt  its  influence,  and  like  too  many  others,  fell  victims  to  its 
direful  force.  It  is  probable,  however,  that  where  a  trade 
wind  or  monsoon  sets  over  a  large  tract  fraught  with  febrific 
miasmata,  these  invisible  agents  may  be  carried  to  a  much 
greater  extent  than  where  calms  or  gentle  sea  and  land  breezes 
prevail.  This  is  exemplified  in  the  fever  of  Coimbatore, 
[See.  3.]  and  ought  ever  to  be  borne  in  mind  by  navigators 
in  anchoring  ships  in  the  vicinity  of  swamps,  or  Generals  in 
pitching  tents  or  stationing  troops.  The  direction  and  pre- 
valence of  winds  are  ever  to  be  coupled  with  tlie  medical  to- 
pograj^hy  of  a  place. 

This  document  furnishes  decisive  evidence  on  two  points 
of  great  practical  importance.  One  is,  that  even  within  the 
hmited  range  of  this  poison,  its  power  is  nearly  inert,  com- 
paratively speaking  during  the  day;  the  other,  that  when  noc- 
tmnal  exposure  has  given  rise  to  the  disease,  it  is  non-con- 
^agious.    It  IS  obvious  what  an  influence  the  certain  know-- 
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ledge  of  these  circumstances  must  have  on  our  conduct,  and 
to  what  useful  purposes  we  may  apply  it. 

In  this,  as  in  all  other  violent  endemics,  the  head  and  epi- 
gastric region  were,  as  usual,  the  foci  of  the  disease.  The 
inulility,  or  rather  the  injury  of  every  other  medicine,  than 
mercury  and  purgatives,  was  abundantly  manifested.  But 
with  all  due  deference  and  respect  for  the  Surgeon,  and  a 
proper  allowance  for  the  embarrassing  situation  in  which  he 
was  placed,  I  conceive  that  the  first  remedy  was  not  applied 
early  enough,  or  with  sufficient  boldness;  and  that  the  pur- 
gatives, through  a  false  fear  of  debility,  were  not  so  fre- 
quently administered,  as  their  evident  utility  warranted. 

In  the  solitary  instance  where  venesection  had  a  trial,  the 
hasty  conclusion  which  was  thence  formed  of  its  pernicious 
effects,  in  consequence  of  the  sudden  death  and  putiiiscency 
of  the  patient  deserves  a  remark.  If  the  reader  will  revert 
to  Joseph  Hughes  (Case  HI.)  who,  after  dressing  himself 
in  good  spirits — going  into  the  boat  without  assistance — car- 
rying his  hammock  up  to  the  hospital — retiring  to  bed,  and 
falling  into  a  sound  sleep,  was  nevertheless  found  dead  in 
the  morning,  "  his  body  emitting  the  most  intolerable 
effluvia ;"  he  will  probably  agree  with  me,  that  had  this  man 
been  bled  on  entering  the  hospital,  his  death  might  have 
been  attributed  to  venesection,  with  as  much  apparent  jus- 
tice, as  any  single  incident  could  support. 

This  may  serve  as  a  lesson  to  us,  how  wary  we  should  be 
in  rejecting  entirely  a  powerful  remedy,  from  solitary  or  even 
several  failures.  For  how  difficult  is  it,  in  such  cases,  to  say 
with  certainly — such  is  the  successful,  and  such  the  unsuc- 
cessful medicine  !  The  prejudice  against  bleeding  (seemingly 
justified  by  this  event)  was  engendered  too,  by  "  accounts 
which  had  been  read  of  its  bad  effects  in  fevers  of  the  West 
Indies ;" — fevers  in  which  its  pre-eminent  service  is  now  accr- 
tained  beyond  the  shadow  of  doubt.*  From  all  these  con- 
siderations, and  from  an  attentive  examination  of  the  symp- 
toms themselves,  we  may  conclude,  that  venesection  deserves 
a  mucli  further  and  fairer  trial  in  this  fever  ;  and  1  entertain 
little  doubt,  that  it  will  be  found  a  powerful  auxiliary  to  the 
other  "means  of  cure. 


*  What  will  the  rcudcr  think  of  the  fullowin^  passagi*  in  a  moclfrn  piiblim. 
tion?— "  In  such  cases  at  SPcmed  most  to  rcqisiie  it ;  (hloocl-lettinj;)  for  ex- 
ample, where  the  patient  was  youn«j,  strotiji;,  of  a  full  huhil,  and  lately  arrived 
from  F.nrope;  where  the  pulse  was  qniik  and  full,  (he  face  fluilied,  with  f^renf 
heat  and  heart-ache;  and  nil  thcue  at  the  heginnini;  of  the  fever,  hl«edins  did 
*o  fOod"—nimttr  on  the  Diseajes  of  Jamaica,  '3rd  ediiioti,  pnge  118. 
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Of  the  efficacy  of  mercury,  under  all  its  disadvantages,  t 
need  say  little.  There  is  the  decision  of  the  surgeon  him- 
self, who  treated  nearly  200  cases  of  the  fever — there  are 
specimens  of  these  cases  detailed — and  there  is  a  strong  proof 
of  the  dependence  placed  on  this  remedy,  where  we  find  the 
surgeon  himself  confide  his  own  life  to  its  power,  when  at- 
tacked by  the  fatal  fever  of  Edam.  I  would,  however,  re- 
commend it  to  be  used  in  the  early  and  liberal  manner  pointed 
out  in  the  Bengal  endemic,  with  the  same  attention  to  vene- 
section and  intestinal  evacuations.  The  constitutional  effect 
of  the  mercury  should  be  kept  up  till  strength  be  completely 
restored.  The  cold  affusion  bids  fair,  during  the  reaction  ; 
and,  at  all  events,  cold  applications  to  the  head,  with  warm 
pediluvia,  will  invariably  prove  serviceable. 

The  -jpinion  of  Dr.  CuUen,  that  the  influence  of  the  re- 
mote cause  ceases  when  the  fever  is  once  formed,  is  here 
proved  to  be  not  only  erroneous,  but  dangerous.  Removal 
from  the  sphere  of  its  action,  during  fever,  invariably  pro- 
tracted the  fatal  catastrophe ;  and  could  the  patients  have 
been  transported  quickly  into  a  pure  air,  while  ptyalism  went 
on,  they  would,  in  all  human  probability,  have  survived,  as 
the  surgeon  himself  believed. 

One  remarkable  incident  remains  to  be  noticed,  and  can- 
not have  eluded  the  obser.ation  of  the  reader.  1  mean  the 
circumstance  of  the  four  mercurial  patients,  who  resisted  the 
baleful  influence  of  Edam.  Such  an  immunity  cannot  be 
attributed  to  chance.  The  proofs  are  both  positive  and  ne- 
gative. Thei/,  and  they  only,  escaped  the  fever.  It  is  rare 
that  a  person  fairly  under  the  influence  of  mercury,  for  the 
cure  of  any  other  complaint,  is  attacked  either  by  endemic  or 
contagious  fever.  I  have  seen  several,  who  w  ere  reduced  by 
long  courses  of  mercury  previously,  and  wha  bad  left  it  oft", 
fall  victims  to  fever  and  flux;  but  seldom  during  the  exhibition 
of  the  medicine.  We  know  that  a  slight,  or  even  a  free 
ptyalism,  may  be  kept  up  for  weeks  together,  without  any 
serious  injury  to  heaUh  ;  and  if  such  a  state  proved  an  antidote 
(as  it  did  here)  against  the  most  powerful  cause  of  fever  that 
ever,  perhaps,  had  "  a  local  habitation,  or  a  name,"  the 
inconvenience  of  the  prophylactic  is  very  trifling,  compared 
with  the  security  it  may  aftord.  The  rationale  of  the  preserv- 
ative is  not  very  unreasonable.  If  it  cure  the  disease,  it  viai/ 
also  have  some  power  in  preventing  it.  Bark  was  formerly 
considered  capable  of  both— (witness  the  peruvian  drains- 
that  used  to  be  served  out  to  wood-cutters  iu  hot  climates)  ; 
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fatal  experience  has  proved  it  equal  to  neither  !  Mercury,  by 
keeping  up  the  action  of  the  extrenne  vessels  on  the  surface, 
aud  in  the  hepatic  system,  prevents,  what  I  conceive  to  be 
the  paramount  effects  resulting  from  the  application  of  febrific 
miasmata — inequiliurium  in  the  balance  of  thk 

CIHCULATION  AND  EXCITABILITY,  AND  CONGESTION 
OR  INFLAMMATION  IN  ONE  OR  MORE  OF  THE  INTERNAL 
ORGANS.  ■ 

It  is  proper  to  observe,  however,  that  many  medical  men 
of  talents  and  observation,  deny  that  mert  ury  is  possessed  of 
any  prophylactic  power.  I  only  state  what  has  come  to  my 
own  knowledge  on  the  subject. 

P.S. — Since  the  first  and  second  editions  of  this  work,  the 
utility  of  venesection  in  even  the  Congestive  Cholera  of  India, 
where  the  blood  can  scarcely  be  got  to  flow  from  the  veins, 
has  been  proved  beyond  all  cavil  or  doubt,  and  so  has  the 
auxiliary  benefit  of  mercury,  both  as  an  evacuant  and  siala- 
gogue.  It  is  therefore  gratifying  to  the  author  that  twenty 
years'  experience  of  others  has  confirmed  all  the  leading 
points  of  his  own. 
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DISORDERS  OF  THE  HEPATIC  SYSTEM. 


Aspice  quam  lumeat  magoo  Jecur  Angere  Majus.— Martiau 


Sec.  vni. — "The  exclusive  efficacy  of  mercun-,"  says  Dr. 
iSaunders,  "  in  liver  diseases  of  the  continent  of  India,  may 
"  perhaps  be  explained,  by  supposing  they  arise  from  an  hi- 
"  digenous  and  local  poison,  or  miasma,  peculiar  to  that 
"  country,  unlike  any  thing  known  in  any  other  part  of  the 
**  world,  even  under  similar  latitudes  and  temperatures." 

Had  this  ingenious  and  deservedly  eminent  Physician  ever 
visited  the  continent  alluded  to,  his  penetration  would  have 
discovered  the  cause  of  this  phenomenon,  without  the  aid 
of  an  "  indigenous  poison,"  which,  like  the  introduction  of 
an  epic  divinity,  is  a  more  poetical  than  philosophical  mode 
of  extricating  ourselves  from  difficulties,  and  loosing  the 
gordian  knot.* 

In  order  to  clear  the  way  for  this  investigation,  it  is  neces- 
sary lo  inquire,  whether  this  "  endemic  of  India"  be  equally 
prevalent  in  all  parts  of  that  vast  empire.  Here  universal 
evidence  gives  the  negative  ;  and  every  one,  in  the  least  ac- 
quainted with  the  medical  topography  of  the  country,  knows, 
that  genuine,  or  idiopathic  hepatitis,  is  ten  times  more  pre- 
valent on  the  Coast  of  Coromandel  than  on  the  plains  of 
Bengal ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  intermitting  and  remitting 
fevers  are  ten  times  more  numerous  in  the  latter  than  in  the 
former  situation.  Let  us  next  see,  if  there  be  any  particular 
difference  in  the  climates  and  temperatures  of  these  two 
places.  By  exact  therniometrical  observations  made  at  Cal- 
cutta, by  Mr.  Trail,  during  a  w  hole  year,  the  following  ap- 
pears to  be  the  n)onthly  medium  heat  of  three  different  diur- 
nal periods — morning,  noon,  and  eveniu"-. 


Sec  the  Section  on  Efcypt  in  a  subsequent  part  of  thii  Work,  where 
«cpaii(is  IS  proved  to  bo  equally  as  prevalent  on  the  Hanks  of  the  Nile  as  on 
ine  I  oait  of  roroinanrtcl.  Hepatitis  is  vcrv  prevalent  also  on  the  Coast  of 
Aiiicii,  nliere  tlie  heat  is  fxccwirc. 
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January .. . 
February  , 

March  

April  , 


79 
86 


May.... 
June  .. . 
July 
August , 


84*' 
83 
83 
82 


September.. 

October  

November. . 
December. . 


82^ 

76 

68 


Annual  Average,  78^  Fahrenheit,  \JS5. 


Let  us  compare  this  with  the  heat  at  tho  presidency  on!  the 
coast. — ^^riie  following  is  copied  from  the  Madras  Gazette, 
shewing  tlic  state  of  the  thermometer  at  the  Male  At.yKuii, 
during  one  week,  in  July  1804,  which  was  by  no  means  re- 
markable for  any  cxtraordhiary  range  of  temperature. —  ' 

TABLE.— No.  n. 


State  of  the  Thermometer  at  the  Male  Aaylum,  Madras. 


July  11. 
12. 
13. 
14. 
1.5. 
10. 
17. 


7  A.M. 

Noon . 

3  P.M. 

S  P.M. 

Average. 

81 

88 

89 

85 

86 

81 

88 

90 

96 

861 

81 

91 

9'2 

90 

S7i 

82 

90 

93 

84 

87? 

83 

91 

94 

88 

99 

84 

92 

95 

91 

90^ 

8.5 

9-1 

96 

91 

91^ 

Kimarks. 


"  The  tliermomptpr  is 
pluccil  iu  It  I'Dniif  mo- 
clclatfly  M:|ii>gc(l  to 
llio  weiitlitT,  ami  {nc- 
ing  the  JNorlh-wcM." 


Total  Average,  88^ 


*  Vid^  2il  vol.  Asiatic  Ileicurtlics. 
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Now  it  is  well  known,  tliat  excepting  for  a  few  weeks  at 
the  change  of  the  monsoon,  in  October  and  November,  the 
Coroniandel  coast  is  remarkable  for  a  cloudless  sky  and  steady 
temperature,  all  the  yenr  round  ;  the  heat,  however,  beiug, 
often  above  the  sjiecimen  exhibited,  as  the  following  table 
from  Dr.  Clark  will  shew  : — -  '  ' 


TABLE.— No.  III.i 

State  of  the  Thermometer  on  board  the  Talbot  Indiaman, 
in  Madras  Roads,  from  the  24th  Ju/i/  to  the  13d  Aug.,  1771. 


Month, 

Day. 

.Hour. 

Thcr. 

Mo,ntli, 

Day. 

Hour. 

Tlicr. 

July  .... 

24 

12 

August  . . 

8 

7 

96 

u 

9 

12 

89 

25 

12 

88 

4 

87 

26 

12 

90 

10 

12 

93 

3 

93 

4 

88 

27 

12 

90 

11 

2 

94 

3 

93 

4 

89 

28 

12 

90 

12 

12 

93 

3 

92 

4 

90 

29 

12 

93 

13 

12 

90 

4 

90 

4 

87 

30 

12 

90 

14 

12 

89 

4 

94 

15 

12 

89 

31 

12 

91 

3 

90 

4 

93 

16 

12 

90 

August . . 

1 

13 

93 

4 

94 

4 

94 

17 

12 

9-1 

2 

12 

92 

18 

12 

93 

3 

12 

90 

19 

12 

90 

3 

91 

4 

87 

4 

12 

90 

20 

8 

90 

4 

92 

3 

94 

5 

12 

92 

21 

8 

92 

6 

4 

94 

3 

95 

12 

89 

22 

11 

94 

7 

12 

90 

4 

87 

5 

92 

23 

10 

86 

8 

12 

93 

3 

88 

Total  Average,  9 1 0 
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Dr.  Clark  remarks  that,  "  on  account  of  the  sandy  soil  of 
^ladrasj'it  was  found  moderate  enough  to  allow  a  thermome- 
ter to  rise  six  or  seven  degrees  higlier  ashore."  This  would 
iuake  the  average,  for  a  month  in  succession,  97  or  98'^. — 
Fide  Clark  on^Loiig  Voyages,  page.  56  et  scq.  Mr.  Curtis, 
speaking  of  the  Coromandel  coast,  where  he  remained  ou 
shore  more  than  a  year  observes — "  Except  for  two  or  three 
weeks  ubout  the  sl)ifting  of  the  monsoons,  especially  that 
which  happens  in  the  month  of  October,  a  shower,  of  rain 
or  a  breeze,  are  (is)  almost  unknown  ;  scarce  ever  a  haze  or 
cloud  ai)pcars  upon  tlie  horizon,  to  mitigate  the  dazzling 
ardour  of  an  almost  vertical  sun;  and  the  thermometer,  through 
t/ie  icltolc  ticent.i/-four  hours,  seldom  or  never  jjoints  under 
80"  of  Fahrenheit,  but  generally above  it."  Introd.  p. 
xvii.  How  far  above  80  it  generally  points,  the  preceding 
tables  will  clearly  evince. 

The  nature  of  the  soil  is  such,  that  while  the  sun  is  above 
the  horizon,  it  acquires  a  much  superior  degree  of  tempetature 
to  that  which  the  plains  of  Bengal  attain;  in  consequence  of 
which,  the  nights  are  often  hotter  than  the  days,  when  the 
land-winds  prevail  in  May,  June,  and  July.  1  have  seen  the 
thermometer  stand  at  105°  of  Fahrenheit,  at  midniglit ;  and 
that  too  on  board  a  ship  riding  at  anchor  in  Masoolipatam 
Roads.  Many  causes  combine  to  produce  so  much  higher  a 
tange  of  atmospherical  heat  in  the  Garnalic  than  in  Bengal. 
First,  the  coast  in  question  trends  away  towards  the  ecpiinoc- 
tial  line,  while  a  great  part  of  Bengal  \\QiXoithout  the  tropics. 
Secondly,  the  soil  of  the  former  is  gravelly  or  sandy,  and 
Vegetation  stunted;  whereas  that  of  the  latter  is  clayey,  and 
vegetation  luxuriant.  Thirdly,  the  periodical  rains  that  fall, 
at  the  change  of  the  monsoon,  on  the  coast,  are  instantly 
absorbed  by  the  parched  and  sandy  surface,  affording  only  a 
very  temporary  coolness  to  the  air ;  while  an  actual  and  ex- 
tensive inundation  covers  Bengal  for  months  together.  If 
therefore,  the  nocturnal  temperatures  of  the  two  places  were 
blended  with  the  diurnal — if,  for  instance,  the  thermometer 
were  marked  every  hour  at  Madras  and  Calcutta  throughout 
the  year,  and  the  whole  averaged,  there  would  be  full  ten 
degrees  difference  in  the  annual  mean  temperatures  of  the  two 
presidencies.  Bombay  is  nearly  on  a  par  with  Calcutta ;  for 
although  the  country  surrounding  the  former  is  neither  flat 
nor  inundated,  as  in  Bengal,  yet  its  northern  parallel  of  lati- 
tude, its  insular  situation,  and  the  mountainous  nature  of  the 
adjacent  country,  combine  to  render  the  average  annual  tern- 
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perntiuo  of  Bombay  as  low,  if  not  lover,  than  that  of  Cal- 
cutta* 

'  An  important,  yet  unnoticed  circumstance,  remains  to  be 
oon.siilered,  in  estimating  llie  comparative  influence  and  effects 
of  tlie  two  clinjates. — Although  sudden  vicissitudes  of  tein- 
peratme  are  highly  injurious  to  the  constitution,  in  general, 
:in<l  to  the  hepatic  system  in  i>articular ;  yet  an  fDiJiuul  change 
is  eminently  beneficial.  Thus,  the  first  table  sliews  us,  that 
at  Calcutla,  during  four  months  of  the  year,  viz.  November, 
Deccndjor,  January,  and  February,  the  average  heat  of  the 
day  is  only  71°  Fahrenheit,  five  degrees  heluzo  the  common 
snrnmer  heat  of  England.  As  for  the  n^hts,  I  can  voucH 
for  their  being  cooler  than  summer  nights  at  home  ;  since  a 
hoar  frost  is  not  an  unusual  sight  on  the  plains  of  Bengal,  in 
the  mornings  of  this  period  ;  and  very  gratifying  have  1  found 
the  heat  of  a  blanket  at  Calcutta  in  the  month  of  December. 

Thus  the  Ecngalese,  and  those  in  similar  parallels  of  lati- 
tude, enjoy  a  kind  of  tropical  zcdnter,  or  exemption  from 
high  ranges  of  temperature,  during  one-third  of  the  year ; 
the  effects  ccf  which,  in  relieving  the  hepatic  system  from  ex- 
cessive action, — in  bracing  the  whole  frame,  relaxed  by  the 
previous  heats,  and  preparing  it  to  sustain  the  subsequent 
ones,  may  be  compared  to  a  short  return  to  our  native  skies. 

This  remark  will  be  confirmed  by  the  following  analogical' 
observations  of  Dr.  Darwin.  "  Though  all  excesses  of  in- 
crease and  decrease  of  stimulus  should  be  avoided,  yet  a 
certain  voriatiaii  of  stimulus  seems  to  prolong  the  excitability 
of  the  system  ;  thus,  those  who  are  umformly  habituated  to 
'much  artijiciul  heat,  as  in  warm  parlours  in  the  winter 
months,  lose  their  irritability,  and  become  feeble,  like  hot- 
house plants;  but  by  frequently  going  for  a  time  mto  the  cold 
air,  the  sensorial  power  of  irritability,  is  accumulated,  and 
they  become  stronger.  Whence  it  may  be  deduced,  that  the 
variations  of  the  cold  and  heat  of  this  climate  (England) 
contribute  to  strengthen  its  inhabitants,  who  aie  more  active 
and  vig()rous  than  those  of  either  much  warmer  or  much 
•colder  climates." — Zoonomia. 

'  Knowing  then,  as  we  do,  how  nniformly  a  high  tempera- 
ture affects  the  biliary  organs,  and  keeping  the  foregoing 

■facts  in  view,  can  we  be  at  a  loss  to  account  for  the 
greater  frequency  of  genuine  hepatitis  in  the  Carnatic,  than 
in  Bengal  ?— I  say  gemiinc,  or  original  hepatitis  ;  for  most  of 


*  Vide  Sir  James  IM'Grigor's  Memoir,  Edin.  Med.  and  Siir^.  Journal. 
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those  cases  wliicli  we  meet  with  at  the  latter  place,  are  the 
consequences,  or  sequclie  of  repeated  intcriiiittent.'j  and  re- 
mittents, both  marsli  and  jungle. 

The  same  reasouiiig  apjjlies  to  Bombay,  and  all  other 
parts  of  India,  whose  distance  from  the  equator  produces  a 
tropical  zciiUer,  when  the  sun  is  near  Capricorn  ;  or  wheie 
peculiarity  of  soil,  elevated  situation,  or  other  locality,  is 
incompatible  with  that  high,  and  almost  unremitting  range  of 
temperature,  so  remarkable  on  thq  Coromandcl  coast,  and 
so  fully  adequate  to  the  derangement  of  the  hepatic  functions. 

Having  thus  explained,  in  I  trust  a  satisfactory  maimer^ 
the  nature  of  this  "  local  poison,"  and  how  it  comes  to 
operate  more  forcibly  in  one  part  than  another  of  the  Indian 
continent,  it  is  necessary  to  shew  why,  even  in  the  less  sultry 
parts  of  the  latter — for  instance,  Bengal,  the  complaint  is 
still  more  prevalent  than  under  similar  latitudes  in  the  West, 

Dr.  Saunders  quotes,  in  support  of  his  hypothesis,  the 
following  observation  from  Hunter  on  the  Diseases  of 
Jamaicav  "  It  is  a  remarkable  thing,"  says  the  latter,  "  that 
**  in  the  East  Indies,  under  the  same  latitude  nearly  as  Ja- 
*'  maica,  that  is,  at  Madras  and  Bombay,  the  disease  known 
"  in  those  countries  by  the  name  of  Liver,  or  Hepatitis,  shall 

be  the  most  prevailing  disorder  among  Europeans,  and  that 
"  the  same  should  not  be  known  in  the  Island  of  Jamaica." 
In  the  first  place,  there  is  a  geographical  error  in  classing 
Madras  and  Bombay  in  similar  latitudes.  In  the  second 
place,  I  assert,  that  there  is  a  difference  of  ten  degrees  in  the 
annual  moan  temj)eratures  of  the  two  places,  taking  the 
hourly  average  height  of  the  mercury,  by  day  and  by  night, 
'throughout  the  year.  In  the  third  place,  hepatitis  is  by  no 
means  the  most  prevailing  disease  among  Emopeans  at  Bom- 
bay ;  dysentery  being  infinitely  more  common.*  But  further, 
the  Island  of  Jamaica,  from  its  situation  in  the  vicinity  of 
Cancer,  must  have  its  tropical  winter,"  as  well  as  Bengal", 
and  at  the  same  period  ;  while  its  insular  nature,  and  distance 
from  the  American  continent,  insure  it  the  advantage  of  sea 
and  land  breezes,  tlie  former  coming  in  cool  and  refreshing, 
in  every  direction,  from  the  sea  by  day  ;  the  latter  descending 
cold  from  the  blue  niounlains  by  night. 

On  tlie  contrary,  in  I'cngal,  the  land-winds  are  so  dis- 
tressing in  April  and  May,  as  to  oblige  the  Europeans  to  sit 

*  If  1  ufterwai'dii  (riicc  a  coiiiu'iiuii  Iwixvi-cn  dyScuicry  aiul  xleian)r<'d 
hepatic  funciion,  it  will  not  invniidatc  tills  posilioji;  as  the  s»iac  ubscrvaiiuii 
will  apply  to  the  dyscutcrUs  of  the  West. 
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Leliind  taUys,  for  weeks  together,  to  avoid  being  stirtccl  witU 
heat  uiui  dust.  It  i,s  far  olher\\  i.se  in  the  West.  Indeed  it  is 
computed  I)y  Dr.  Mitchell,  after  thirty  years  observation, 
tliat  it  is  as  liot  in  the  countries  of  the  old  conthicnt,  in  lati- 
tude 29  or  30,  as  in  the  countries  of  the  new  continent 
Avhich  lie  in  1.5  degrees  of  latitude.  INI.  de  Paw  makes  the 
difference  between  the  old  and  new  continents,  in  respect  to 
tein))erature,  amount  to  \'2°  of  the  thermometer. — llechcrches 
P/i//osopJii(/iies. 

"  The  vernal  season  in  these  parts,"  (West  Indies)  says 
Mv.  Edwards,  "  may  be  said  to  commence  with  May. — 
"  The  parched  savannahs  now  change  their  aspect,  from  a 

withered  brown  to  a  fresh  and  delightful  green.  Gentle 
*'  southern  showers  presently  set  in,  which,  falling  about 
"  noon;  occasion  bright  and  rapid  vegetation.  At  this 
"  period,  the  medium  height  of  the  thermometer  is  To*^. — 

After  these  vernal  showers  have  continued  about  a  fort- 
"  niglit,  the  season  advances  to  maturity,  and  the  tropical 
"  summer  burns  in  its  full  glory.  During  some  hours  in  the 
"  morning,  before  the  sea-breeze  has  set  in,  the  blaze  of  the 
"  sun  is  fierce  and  intolerable.  But  as  soon  as  this  agree- 
"  able  \vind  arises,  the  extreme  warmth  is  abated,  and  the 
"  climate  becomes  even  pleasant  in  the  shade.  The  ther- 
"  mometer  now  stands  generally  75*^  at  sunrise  and  85°  at 
"  noon.* 

"  But  whatever  inconvenience  the  inhabitants  of  these 
"  islands  may  sustain  from  diurnal  heat,  is  amply  recom- 
"  pcnsed  by  the  beauty  and  serenity  of  the  nights:  the 
"  moon  rises  clear  and  refulgcwt  in  the  cloudless  horizon 
"  — the  landscape  is  fair  and  beautiful — tlie  air  cool  and  dc" 
"  Ucioits. 

"  In  November  or  Decend)cr  the  liorth  winds  co»t- 
"  mence  ;  at  ilrst  attended  wilh  heavy  sho:cers  of  liail,  till 
^  at  last  the  atnrosphere  brightens,  and  the  weather,  till 
"  INIarch,  may  be  called  xciiiter.  It  is  a  winter,  however, 
"  remote  from  the  horrors  of  nothern  severity: — cool, 
"  xcholcsome,  and  dclicioits."'—nislori/  of  the  West  Indies. 

Let  this  descripiion  be  compared  with  that  of  the  coast 
of  Coromandel,  and  we  shall  see  how  easy  it  is  to  make  a 
sweeping-  classilication  of  climates  on  paper,  w  here  little  simi- 
larity exists  in  nature. 

To  return.    The  average  thermometrlcal  range  of  heat 

*  Compare  ihis  willi  tabic  No.  11. -bS''  in  the  inoriiiiig,       at  noon. 
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oiiglit  to  be,  and  really  is,  lower  at  .laniaica  I)y  tliroe  decrees 
than  oillicr  at  ljonil)iiy  or  Calcutta  ;  and  if  so,  iiow  nmcli 
lower  than  at  Madras  ?  In  Jairfsiica,  too,  thon<>h  tire  rainy 
season  may  leave  swamps  and  marshes  at  the  deboueluires 
cl"  rivers,  yet  there  is  notliing  like  the  great  aniuial  iiunula- 
tion  of  Bengal,  occasioning  such  numerous  intcrniiltcuts, 
that  too  freijuently  terminate  in  hepatitis. 

Here  then  are  the  real  causes  why  tlie  last-menlioncd 
complaint  is  more  observed,  and  indeed  more  prevalent,  in 
the  East  than  the  West ;  viz.  the  great  superiority  of  tem- 
perature on  the  Coroinandel  coast:^ — and  the  frequency  of 
intermitten-ts  and  remittents  on  the  marshy  plains  of  Heiigal, 
or  woody  and  jmigly  districts  of  other  provinces,  as  well  as 
of  BoniUay  and  Ceylon.  To  these  may  be  added,  the  more 
sudden  and  extensive  transitions  of  temperature,  which  take 
place  on  the  continent  of  India,  than  m  the  islands  of  the 
West,  owing  to  the  greater  degree  of  equilibrium  preserved 
in  the  latter  places  by  the  surrounding  ocean. 

"  In  Jamaica  (says  Dr.  Hunter),  the  coolest  ihonth  in 
"  the  year  is  at  least  twelve  de(rrees  holler  than  the  hottest 
"  month  in  our  summers."  page  174,  Srd  ed.  ISovv  the  l  om- 
inon  sunmier  heat  of  England  is  Tti^ ;  consequently  the 
thermometer  must  stand  at  68*'  in  the  "  coolest  montti"  at 
Jamaica  ;  and  that  too  when  there  are  even  "  showers  of 
hail,"  and  when  the  weather  is  "  cool,  wholesome  and  deli- 
cious !"  Let  us  compare  this  with  Sir  Gilbert  Blane's  account 
of  the  W est  India  temperature  : — "  The  thermometer  stands 
"  very  commonly  at  IQ.'^,  at  sunrise  in  the  cool  season ; 
"  rising  to  78^  or  79"  in  the  middle  of  the  day.  In  the  hot 
"  season,  the  common  range  is  from  76°  to  83?  It  seldom 
"  exceeds  this  in  the  shade  at  sea,  and  the  greatest  height 
"  at  which  I  ever  observed  it  in  the  shade,  at  land,  was  87**." 
Diseases  of  Seaman,  page  1'2. 

In  a  very  interesting  "  Account  of  Jamaica,"  published 
in  1808,  by  a  gentlemen  twenty  one  years  resident  ut  that 
island,  it  is  distinctly  stated  that  "  the  medium  temperature 
"  of  the  air  may  be  said  to  be  75'^  of  Fahrenheit."  jiage  '21. 

In  the  very  same  page,  with  some  inconsistency,  Dr.  11. 
contradicts  his  own  stalement.  "  It  was  liollcr,"  says  ho, 
"  than  common  in  the  month  of  June,  by  three  or  jour  rlc- 
"  grees,  the  thermometer  rising  many  days  to  90",  an 
unusual  heat  in  that  climate."  If  we  take  "  tln  ee  or  four  de- 
grees" from  90°,  we  shall  have  Bfi"  or  87",  what  Dr. 
liJuuc  states  for  the  month  of  June  in  Jamaica,  whereas,  he 
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^usl  before  made  tlic  lieat  88°  in  the  "  coolest  mouth  in  the 
year,"  \vhich  is  nine  or  ten  degrees  too  much. 

Imay  licrc  rcnjuik,  that  it  must  liave  been  from  data  si- 
miUu- to  the  abovC;  that  Dr.  H.  drew  another  coneUi.sion — 
iianiely,  that  atmospherical  lieat  has  no  effect  in  increasing 
or  deranging  the  biliary  secretion.  Page  111.  1  shall 
merely  place  liis  opinion  in  juxtaTppsjtion  v\iih  that  of  his 
friend  who  quotes  him.  ,  i,; 

Dr.  IluNTicii., ,       i      Dr.  Saunh^iis. 

'*  A  warm  climate,  it  is  al-  "  Such  symptoms  as  1  have 
les^ed,  increases  the  secretien  novvemimcrated(viz.increased 
of  bile,  and  renders  it  more  and  vitiated  secretion  of  bile) 
aerid,  There  does  not  ap-  arc  the  sp<mtaneou,s  effects  of 
pear  fo  be  the  sliglitcsl  fomi-  a  warm  climate  on  healthy 
dation  for  this  assertion." —  constitutions,  independently 
p.  277^  .  of  any  intemperance." — On 

the  Liver,  p.  159. 

Every  autlior  with  whom  I  am  acquainted,  excepting  Dr, 
S-ancroft,  and  every  anc  who  has  o\»served,  or  felt  the  effects 
of  warm  climates  on  his  own  constitution,  will  agiee  with 
Dr.  Saiuiddls. 

.^i Lastly,  notwithstanding  Dr.  Hunter's  assertion,  that 
Hepatitis  is  unknown  in  Jamaica,"  when  we  see  so  many 
sallow  complexions— emaciated  dysenteric^ — 'nay,  obstruc- 
ted livers,  every  day  returning  from  the  West  Indies;  when 
we  hear  Dr.  'Moseleyy  who  practised  twelve  years  in  Ja- 
maica, assert,  that  in  hot  climates  a  sound  Jive^  i;*  never  to 
be  expected  after  death ;  and  Dr.  Thon)as,  another  West 
India  practitioner,  make  use  of  these  expressions — "  My 
own  observations,  during  a  practice  of  ma/ii/  years  in  the 
West  Indies,  where  Hepatitis  is  a  frcqueni  occurence," 
5tc.  &c-  [Modern  Practice  of  Physic]  we  may  safely  con- 
clude, that  in  the  endemic  fevers,  particularly  the  ijjlcrniit- 
ients  and  remiflenta  of  both  hemisiphfcres,  the  hepatic  system 
aufters  proportionally  in  the  Islands  of  the  Caribean  Sea, 
as  well  as  on  the  Banks  of  the  Ganges,  or  in  the  forests  of 
Ceylon.  Indeed,  L)r.  11.  himself  admits,  that  enlarged  and 
obstructed  livers  are  frequently  the  sequelae  of  interniittents 
in  Jamaica.'^'    Snch,  it  ia  well  known,  would  obtain  the  a|>- 

*  Jtis  reiiiarkrd,  that  (he  Oietde  chihlieii  in  Jamaica  ;irt: subject  t<i  livtM- 
,'omplaiiits.  Since  llie  1st  Ldilion  of  (iiis  Work  appealed,  (lie  <loi-iiinc»t<; 
shewing;  howiiiucii  the  llvor  suirer!;  m  Wost  Iiidiit  Climaffs  niifl  diseaics  • 
cxcepliiii!;  i)ciliaps  in  the  Conccnfr.-iti-d  or  Yellow  Fever,  wlievc  ihc  brain  and 
stomatli  bcartlie  onua  of  disori^aiiization,  li.i\c  so  muliipli.nl,  ihat  noihinc 
more  may  b.- said  on  tliat  ocoix.  Hopalilin  is  ficqucnJ  in  IisyiU,  Coabt  ul 
Guuica,  and  Sicily,  wlieic  the  heat  is  octasluaallj  cxtcahivc.  " 
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pollation  of  ITcpatitiij  in  Bengal ;  but  Dr.  11.  will  not  allow 
tlie  term,  because,  forsooth,  these  afVeclions  of  the  liver 
are  not  very  apt  to  run  into  suppuration.  Many  people, 
indeed,  caniiot  be  persuaded  that  the  hepatic  functions  are 
at  all  deranged,  unless  Hepatitis,  i)i  propria  forma,  he 
present. — Is  the  stonuich  never  disordered  except  in  gas- 
trkh'4 

I  laving  tiscertained  the  quo;  we  now  proceed  to  t  he  quo^ 
modo.  I  have -more  than  once  in  this  essay  alluded  to  a 
sympathy,  or  synchronous  action,  subsisting  between  the 
extreme  vessels  on  the  surface  of  the  body,  anxl  those  of  the 
vena  portaruni  in  - the  liver;  a  sympathy  which,  as  far  as  I 
am  acquainted,  has  not  been  noticed  by  any  other;  and 
which,  if  proved,  will  account  for  the  increased  secretion  of 
bile  in  hot  climates,  and  lead  to  important  practical  con- 
clusions. It  is,  however,  in  those  climates  alluded  to, 
where  the  vessels  in  question  are  more  violently  stimulated 
than  in  Europe,  that  we  can  most  easily  and  distinctly  trace 
this  sympathy.  I  have  remarked,  that  when  we  first  arrive 
between  the  tropics,  the  perspiration  and  biliary  secretion 
are  both  increased ;  and  that,  as  M  e  become  habituated  to 
the  climate,  they  holh  decrease,  pari  passu.         .c^yii  <.■•-?;'• 

It  is  very  singular  that  the  accurate  Bichat should  not  onfj' 
have  overlooked  this  circumstance,  which  is  evident  to  the 
meanest  capacity,  but  advanced  a  doctrine  quite  the  reverse. 
"  A  cold  atmosphere,"  says  he,  "  confines  the  functions  of 
"  the  skin,  and  occasions  those  of  the  mucous  system  to  be 
"  proportionally  extended.  The  internal  secretions  are 
"  more  abimdant,  8cc."  And  again.  "  In  warm  seasons 
"  and  weather,  on  the  contrary,  the  skin  acts  more  power- 
fully, and  the  secretions,  particularly  the  urine,  are  dimi- 
nished." Anatomie  Generale.  This  is  all  right,  had  he  ex- 
cepted the  biliary  secretion,  which  follows  a  law  diametri- 
cally opposite  to  this  ;  viz.  it  is  increased  by  a  warm,  and  di' 
minished  by  a  cold  atmosphere,  in  the  same  manner  as  per- 
spiration. 

Ihave  likewise  shewn  that  in  the  cold,  hot,  and  sweating 
stages  of  fever,  the  two  processes  are  exactly  simidtaneous 
and  proportionate.  The  partial  sweats  that  break  out  to 
wards  the  termination  of  the  hot  fit,  are  accompanied,  as 
Dr.  Fordyce  remarks,  with  "  partial  secretion,  and  irradia- 
tions of  heat  arising  from  the  prajcordia."  I  shall  now  jjro-* 
cced  to  other  examples  illustrative  of  this  sympathy.  '  The 
Asiatic  and  African,  though  inured'  from  their  infancy  to  tlie 
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liigli  teinpei  atiires  of  their  respective  climates,  guard,  tiever" 
theless,  against  excessive  perspiration,  and  its  too  frequent 
consequence,  siippiession,  by  keeping  the  skin  soft  and 
inictuous,  whereby  they  maintain  an  equable  flow  both  of 
perspirable  mutter  and  bile-  The  former  is  evident  to  the 
senses  ;  the  latter-  is  proved  by  the  regularity  of  their  bowels, 
and  their  general  exemption  from  jjilious  or  hepatic  dis- 
eases. "  The  use  of  oil"  says  Dr.  Currie,  "  instead  of 
clogging  the  pores,  keeps  the  skin  moist;  and  while  it 
guards  against  excessive,  promotes  moderate  and  necessary 
perspiration." — 279.  In  our  own  climate,  the  gentle  diap- 
noe,  or  insensible  perspiration  of  mild  weathei ,  coincides 
with  the  regular  biliary  secretion;  while  it  is  in  August, 
when  the  perspiration  is  most  in  excess,  that  we  see  cholera 
morbus,  and  greatly  increased  secretion  of  bile. 

Bichat  ascertained,  by  direct  experiments,  that  during  the 
time  of  digestion  in  the  stomach,  the  pylorus  is  closed,  and 
the  biliary  secretion  diminished.  We  know  that  a  corres- 
ponding heat,  dryness,  and  constriction  on  the  surface  of  the 
body,  are  observable  at  this  period.  On  the  other  hand,  he 
found  that,  whenever  the  chyme  began  to  pass  into  the 
duodenum,  the  biliary  secretion  was  rapidly  augmented. 
We  know  that,  at  this  very  time,  the  surface  relaxes,  and  the 
perspiration  is  increased.  Every  one  knows  the  effects  of 
emetics  and  nauseating  medicines  on  the  skin  and  perspira- 
tion: the  same  effects  are  produced  on  the  biliary  secretion. 
"  In  all  cases,"  says  Dr.  Saunders,  "  where  bile  is  s-ecreted 
in  too  large  a  quantity,  the  use  of  emetics  is  improper ;  ii> 
deed,  the  actions  of  nausea  and  vomiting  increase  its  secre- 
tion." p.  176.  This  sympathy  is  equally  visible  where  the 
secretion  is  deficient. 

If  we  observe  those  emaciated  objects  returning  from  llic 
East  and  West  Indies  with  indurated  livers,  sallow  com- 
plexions, torpid  bowels,  and  paucity  of  biliary  secretion,  we 
invariably  find  the  skin  dry,  constricted,  and  harsh  to  the  feel, 
without  any  thing  like  the  softness  and  moisture  of  health. 

In  diabetes,  where  perspiration  is  notoriously  defective, 
there  is  the  most  decisive  evidence  of  diminution  in  the  bili- 
ary secretion.  "  There  are,  perhaps,  few  cases  of  diabetes," 
says  Dr.  Watt,  "  without  some  afi'ection  of  the  abdomen, 
particularly  in  the  epigastric  region/'  p.  47.  "  Some  mor- 
bid change,"  says  the  same  accurate  observer, "  in  the  alvine 
excretion  always  accompanies  the  diabetic  habit.  Costive- 
itess  is  perhaps  the  most  common  of  these.    In  some  in- 
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stances  the  bowels  have  been  so  remarkably  torpid,  that 
«ven  the  most  powerful  medicines,  in  unconmionly  huge 
doses,  produced  but  trifling  eftect."  And,  speaking  of  Ste- 
venson's case,  he  says,  "  the  quantity  of  alvine  excretion  was 
inconsiderable  ;  it  had  also  an  imcommoulif  idnte  appearance." ' 
— These  facts  speak  for  themselves.* 

In  chlorosis  l)r.  Hamilton  observes  that — "  the  perspira- 
tion seems  to  be  checked"— and  "  I  am  persuaded,"  says 
Dr.  Saunders,  "  that  in  chlorotic  habits,  the  bile  is  more  insi-' 
"  pid — is  secreted  in  less  qnantiUj,  and  of  a  paler  colour  than 

in  health,  p.  ^o1.  "  In  maniacal  habits,"  continues  the 
last-mentioned  author,  "  there  is  generally  a  deject  in  the  sc- 
"  cretion  of  bile,"  I  need  not  say  how  marked  is  the  dry, 
rigid  skin, and  deficient  perspiration,  in  most  maniacs.  "  Sea- 
sickness," says  Dr.  Saunders,  "  and  a  sea-voyage,  contribute 
vei7  much  to  "  restore  the  secretion  of  healthi/  bile"  The 
well-known  effect  of  these  in  determining  to  the  surface,  and 
promoting  perspiration,  especially  that  gentle  diapnoe,  cor' 
responding  with  healthy  secretion  in  the  liver,  need  not  be 
insisted  on.  The  torpid  state  of  the  skin  in  melancholia,  hy.. 
pochondriasis,  and  most  nervous  disorders,  exactly  coincides 
with  that  of  the  liver  and  bowels  in  the  same.  "  Hypochon- 
driacal complaints,"  says  Dr.  Saunders,  "  are  always  attended 
"  with  dyspepsia  and  diminished  secretion,  with  great  torpor 

of  the  alimentary  canal." — 1J>2.  And  again,  "  Thesymp- 
"  toms  of  dyspepsia  and  diminished  secretion,  which  are  now 

rendered  more  conspicuous  among  females,  from  their  se- 
"  dentary  life,  are  most  effectually  removed  by  the  means 
"  suggested," — viz.  sea-sickness  and  a  sea  voyage,  the  very 
surest  means  of  keeping  up  a  regular  and  healthy  discharge 
from  the  pores  of  tiie  skin. 

The  same  may  be  said  of  exercise,  which  powerfully  pro- 
motes t^ie  secretion  of  bile  as  well  as  perspiration. 

There  is  a  curious  case  related  in  the  Edinburgh  Medical 
and  surgical  Journal,  vol.  1,  page  5,  Avhere  an  obstinate  dys- 
pepsia [where  bile  is  known  to  be  deficient]  could  not  be 
cured  till  tlie  exercise  [broadsword]  brought  on  a  copious 
flow  of  perspiration.  In  cases  of  deraiiged  structure  and  de- 
ficient secretion  iir  the  liver,  Dr.  Saunders  recommends,  what 
certainly  will  be  found  very  useful — "the  tepid  bath,  and 
small  doses  of  mercury." 


*  Are  not  the  kiilnirH  irritated  hy  the  non-sfrrelccl  bilo,  (or  rallirr  the  cle- 
mnil*  <ij"  bilr  (loMiin;;  in  ilie  ciri'iil.-riion)  into  innnlinate  ai-iion,  in  diahelcs 
Arc  not  the  cllocls  oi  bleeding  and  mercury  Ihui  explained  ? 
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Here  the  balli  must  act  first  on  the  skin,  and  probably  on 
the  liver,  from  llie  s}  nipalliy  in  question — while,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  mercury,  which  is  known  to  increase  the  action  in 
the  liver,  may  prorluce  its  diaphoretic  elkct,  from  the  same 
consent  of  parts  above  alluded  to. 

AH  the  passions  corroborate  this  doctrine.  Fear,  grief,  and 
the  other  depressing  passions,  when  moderate,  lessen  the  se- 
cretion of  bile — render  the  sk,in  pale  or  sallow,  and  check  the 
perspiration.  On  the  other  hand,  anger  and  rage  are  well 
known  to  increase  the  biliary  secretion;  and  their  correspond- 
ing effects  on  the  surface  are  visible  to  every  eye.  Joy,  hope, 
and  what  may  be  termed  the  elating  passions,  when  in  mode- 
ration, determine  to  the  surface,  and  keep  up  a  salutary  flow 
of  bile  and  insensible  perspiration,  so  congenial  to  the  healthy 
functions  of  the  body.  1  shall  adduce  no  more  examples,  till 
I  come  to  speak  of  dysentery  and  cholera,  which  will,  1  think, 
afford  undeniable  proofs  of  the  sympathy  in  question. 

In  the  mean  time,  this  connexion  between  two  important 
processes  in  the  animal  economy,  while  it  fully  accounts  lor 
the  increase  of  action  in  the  hepatic  system,  from  the  influence 
of  a  hot  climate  on  the  surface,  will  be  found  to  elucidate 
many  of  the  phenomena  attending  those  diseases  we  are  con- 
sidering; and,  perhaps  remove  the  stigma  of  empiricism  so 
commonly  attached  to  their  cure. 

It  is  allowed  that  perspiration  and  biliajy  secretion  are  in- 
creased by  tropical  heat,  and  that  the  latter  is  vitiated.  Per- 
haps, even  here  the  parellel  holds  between  the  two. — How 
different  is  the  profuse  and  gross  evacuation  of  sweat,  fiom 
that  insensible  halitus,  or  gazeous  fluid,  which  just  keeps  the 
skin  soft  and  smooth  in  health  ! 

We  know  that  nature  has  recourse  to  the  perspiratory  j)ro- 
cess  to  obviate  greater  evils  that  would  accrue  from  aiccumu- 
lated  heat:— we  have  every  reason  to  believe,  from  analogy, 
that  the  increase  of  the  biliary  secretion  is  also  a  w  ise  niean 
employed  by  the  same  invisible  agent,  to  guard  against  con- 
gestion, and  derangement  in  the  hepatic  system. 

I  have  shewn,  from  Dr.  Currie,  that  even  "  the  necessari/ 
"  quantity  of  perspiration  in  a  hot  climate  enfeebles  the  sys- 
**  teni."  So  tlie  increased  and  vitiated  secretion  of  bile  debi- 
litates and  renders  irritable  the  whole  track  of  the  alimentary 
canal.  "  The  inhabitants  of  warm  climates,"  says  Dr.  Sauiir 
ders,  "  are  extremely  subject  to  diseases  arising  from  the 
"  increased  secretion  of  bile,  and  the  excess  of  its  quantity  in 

the  pnmae  viae,  which  either,  by  regurgitation  into  the  sto- 
"  mach,  produces  a  general  lungiior  of  the  body,  together 
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*'  with  nausea,  foul  touj^uc,  loss  of  appetite  and  indigcslion, 
"  or  being  directed  to  the  intestines,  cxeiles  a  .paiiiful  diar- 
"  rhcea,  ultimately  tending  to  weaken  their  tone,  and  disiinb 

their  regular  peiistaltie  motion." — p.^^\o7- 

As  bile,  especially  when  vitiatedj  is; certainly  apt  to  gripe 
and  loosen  the  bowels,  it  might  be  supposed,  that  if  it  be  in-, 
creased  with  the  cuticular  dischar<>e,  those  whose  laborious 
exertions  keep  theni  every  day  bathed  iu  sweat  for  hours, 
would  be  continually  subject  to  diarrhoias.  But  ^Salpre  has 
admirably  guarded  against  such  an  inconvenience  by  est;ib- 
lishing.what  maybe  termed  a  ric(nioiis  si/>iipatIn/het\\i2Qi\,l\ic 
skin  and  the  internal  surface  of  the  intestines,  by  which.  lh;i^ 
secretion  of  muscus,  .&c.  on  the  latter  is  dinsinished,  as  the 
perspiration  is  increased.  In  temperate  cliniales,  therefore, 
and  among  the  laborious  classes  of  society,  this- increase,  of 
the  biliary  fluid  is  productive  of  little  or  no  mischief,  being 
all  expended  during  the  digestion  of  dieir  food,  which  is  ge- 
nerally composed  of  such  materials  as  require  strong  organs 
and  powerful  fluids  for  that  purj)ose. 

But  it  is  very  different  with  Europeans  in  hot  climates.— 
There  the  vicarious  sympathy  is  not  always  able  to  keep  in 
check  the  diarrhoea;  and  when  it  is,  the  superabundant  secre- 
tion of  bile  accumulates  in  the  primaj  vite,  producing  all  the 
symptoms  above  enumerated,  till  its  quantity  or, (piality  raisea- 
a  commotion  in  the  bowels,  in  consequence  of  which  it  is  p.^k- 
pelled.  Hence  the  impropriety  of  attempthig  athletic  exer- 
cises in  the  heat  of  the  day  between  the  tropics,  which  must 
greptly  increase  the  ill  eflfects  described. 

These  then  are  the  penalties  (aggravated,  indeed,  too  olleu, 
by  our  own  misconduct)  \yhich  are  incurred,  moi  e  or  less,  by. 
emigration  from  a  temperate  to  a  torrid  zone !  They  are  ihc{ 
mild  inlHctions,  however,  of  Nature,  wisely  calculated, ,  an,(\; 
providentially  designed,  to  ward  oft"  more  serious  evils.—; 
They  must  be  continued  long  before  they  induce  actual  anc( 
dangerous  diseases];  and  I  am  convinced  we  might,  in  general, 
escape  the  latter,  by  exercising  our  rational  faculties  in  obser- 
ving and  rendering  subservient  to  our  use,  the  siujplc,  b^ut, 
salutary  operations  of  JSatur?.  After  having  been  Heveielj](^j 
taught  to  feel  die  ills  I  am  going  to  pourtray,  it  is  still  a  most; 
pleasing  task  to  trace  the  wisilom  and  benevolence  of  our 
Creator  in  what  might  seem  lli.ti..impcrfcction  pf.'ljis,\yprks. 

We  now  proceed  to  the  more  serious  injuries  loo  frciiuentiv 
•■csulling  from  these  sponluucous,  but  baluUny  cilorl'j  uf  ilit 
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constitution,  when  counteracted  or  goaded  on  by  our  own  in- 
judicious njanagement,  or  by  unavoidable  accidents. 

I  have  shewn,  on  the  authority  of  Dr.  Currie,  that  exces- 
sive perspiration  occasions  a  loss  of  tone  in  the  extreme  ves- 
sels; in  consequence  of  which,  the  perspiratory  fluid  continues 
to  be  poured  out  after  the  cause  or  necessity  has  ceased  to 
operate.  It  is  precisely  the  same  with  respect  to  biliary  se- 
cretion. He  has  likewise  observed  that,  in  the  last-mentioned 
state,  the  application  of  even  a  slight  degree  of  cold  is  preg- 
nant with  danger.  It  certainly  is  so ;  and  on  more  accounts 
than  one.  I'or  not  only  is  the  animal  heat  too  rapidly  ab- 
stracted, but  the  extreme  vessels  on  the  surface,  and  likewise 
those  of  the  vena  portarum,  are  instantly  struck  torpid  ;  the 
perspiration  and  biliary  secretion  are  arrested ;  the  passage  of 
the  blood  through  the  liver  is  obstructed ;  and  a  temporary 
covgestiou  throughout  the  portal  circle  is  the  result. 

This  view  illustrates,  and  is  at  the  same  time  confirmed  Iry, . 
the  observations  of  two  physicians  in  very  diflPereiit  and  distant 
parts  of  the  world.    Sir  James  M'Grigor  remarks*  that  du- 
ring the  march  of  the  army  over  the  sandy  desert  of  Thebes, 
where  the  thermometer  frequently  stood  at  1 18  in  the  soldiers* 
tents,  the  heiilth  of  the  troops  was  equal  to  what  it  had  been 
at  avif  former  period  in  India.    "  Heat  of  itself  then,"  says 
lie,  "  does  not  appear  to  be  the  principal  cause  of  the  pre- 
vailing diseases."    It  certfiinly  is  not;  but  when  excessive  and 
long  continued,  it  induces  that  state  of  the  vessels  on  the  sur- 
face, and  of  the  liver,  which  is  easily  thrown  into  disease  by 
the  sudden  application  of  slight  degrees  of  cold.    I'his  ac- 
counts for  Dr.  Moseley's  paradox,  that  "  cold  is  the  cause  of 
almost  all  the  diseases  in  hot  climates,  to  which  climate  alone 
is  accessary."    He  refers  the  mischief  here  entirely  to  checked 
perspiration ;  but  the  connexion  which  I  have  traced  betweeiv 
this  and  interval  mischief,  will  more  amply  elucidate  this 
affair.    Thus,  in  the  months  of  April,  May,  and  beginning 
of  June,  at  Calcutta  the  heat  is  considerably  greater  than 
during  the  subsequent  rainy  months  ;  but  perspiration,  though 
profuse  enough,  is  steady  and  pretty  uniform,  and  the  only 
diseases  are  those  from  increased  secretion  of  bile.    From  the 
middle  of  June,  on  the  other  hand,  the  close,  humid,  and 
sultry  atmosphere,  is  attended  with  an  absolute  exudation 
from  every  pore  of  a  European's  body ;  in  which  state  tho 
chilling  application  of  rain — the  raw,  nocturnal  vapours — 
or  the  atmospherical  vicissitudes  of  autun)n,  v  ill  produce,  as 
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may  easily  be  conceived,  the  eftects  I  have  described  above ; 
the  consequences  of  which  will  be  fever,  dysentery,  or  both.* 
It  is  on  this  account  that  the  Bengalese  are  observed  to  be 
more  assiduous  in  using  oily  frictions  at  this  period  than  at  any 
other.  Thev  know,  from  experience,  that  by  such  precau- 
tions they  are  enabled  to  maintain  a  more  uniform  discharge 
froni  the  pores,  to  check  profuse  perspiration  by  day,  and  to 
obviate  the  effect  of  rain  or  cold  by  night. 

On  the  Coroniandel  coast,  however,  where  the  range  of 
temperature  is  higlrer  and  more  permanent;  where  the  dura- 
tion of  the  rain  is  short ;  where  the  nights  are  either  hot,  as 
during  tlte  hot  land-winds,  or  temperate,  dry,  and  clear,  as  at 
other  times,  the  deterioration  of  the  hepatic  organs  is  slow 
and  gradual,  rcliere  temperance  and  regu/aritj/  are  observed. 
But  among  heedless  sailors,  soldiers,  and  others,  who,  to  the 
stimulating  effects  of  the  climate,  add  inebriety,  too  much 
food,  or  ill-timed  exercise,  then  the  biliary  secretion  and 
perspiration  are  so  hurried  and  augmented,  and  the  vessels  so 
debilitated,  that  the  smallest  atmospherical  vicissitude  be- 
comes dangerous.f 

The  effects  resulting  from  the  application  of  cold  under 
these  circumstances,  will  be  in  all  degrees  from  a  slight  shiver 
to  a  fever,  or  even  instant  death.  We  will  suppose  them 
only  in  a  low  degree.  During  the  temporary  torpor  of  the 
extreme  vessels  on  the  surface,  and  of  the  vena  portarum, 
the  pori  biliarii  and  excretory  ducts  will  partake  of  the  same 
atony,  and  the  bile  will  stagnate,  till  the  re-action  succeeds 
and  propels  it  forward  in  its  accustomed  course,  with  a  degree 
of  acceleration  proportioned  to  the  previous  quiescence.  It 
is  plain,  that  by  frequent  repetitions  of  this,  the  vessels  and 
ducts  in  quesioii  will  lose  tone ;  and  as  atony  is  the  parent  of 
spasm,  constrictions  of  the  ducts  must  at  these  times  take 
place  ;  the  bile  will  become  viscid,  occasionally,  from  stagna- 
tion, and  be  with  more  difficulty  brought  forward  into  the  in- 
testines during  the  subsequent  increased  action  of  the  vessels. 
Thus  obstructions  will  form,  and  an  inflammatory  congestion 
be  constantly  impending,  till  time,  or  some  accidental  aggra- 
vation of  the  causes  above-mentioned, kindles  up  H  ei'Atjtis, 
which  will  run  rapidly  into  suppuration,  and  perhaps  in  a  few 


*  Vide  Section  on  Bilious  Fever. 

+  See  the  Section  on  climate  of  Egypt  in  the  Mediterranean  division  of 
this  Work,  where  tlit  foregoing  reason  is  still  farther  elucirlatcd,  and  con- 
firmed. 
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da3*s  dpstroy  both  the  organ  and  the  life  of  the  patient,  unless 
it  be  skiirully  checked  in  its  career. 

■  '  If,  din  ing  this  catasti-ophe,  we  expect  to  find  the  patliogno- 
rtionic  symptoms  oF  acute  IJepatitis,  as  it  appears  oris  de- 
scribed in  Europe,  we  will  be  greatly  deceived*.  In  compa- 
rnth'C'li/  few  instances  have  I  seen  the  violeJit  rigors,  high 
fever,  liard,  quick,  and  full  pulse,  acute  pain,  &c.  which  we 
would  naturally  look  for  as  preceding  the  destruction  of 
sucii  a  large  and  important  viscus. 

"  Such  cases,  however,  pretty  frequently  occur  during  tlie 
llrst  twelve  or  eiiihteen  months  after  arrivins;  in  the  country-. 
A  young  gentleman  of  great  abilities,  and  a  good  constitution, 
but  who  despised  all  curbing  rules  of  temperance  or  precaution, 
ran  about  in  the  stm  for  some  davs  at  Malacca,  indulging  in 
ail  sorts  of  hcentiousness  or  inebriety;  and  was  seized  in  a 
day  or  two  afterwards,  on  our  passage  to  China,  with  rigors 
and  heat  alternating  ;  succeeded  in  a  few  hours  by  pain  in  the 
l  ight  side,  extending  across  the  pit  of  the  stomach,  accompa- 
nied with  some  ditiiculty  in  respiration.  He  did  not  send  for 
me  till  twelve  or  fourteen  hours  after  the  attack.  He  had 
then  high  fever — hard,  quick  pulse — great  dyspnoea — shoi;t 
cough,  and  the  most  excruciating  pain  in  the  region  of  the 
liver.  Although  I  had  then  been  accustomed  to  treat  Hepa- 
titis as  it  more  usually  appears  in  India,  and  this  gentleman 
had  been  a  voyage  to  Bengal  in  a  Company's  ship  before  lie 
joined  us,  yet  the  disease  had  so  decided  a  European  character, 
that  I  determined  on  employing  the  European  method  of  cure. 
Accordingly,  blood  was  drawn  " plejio  rivo,''  from  his  ann, 
and  repeated  twice  the  next  day.  His  bowels  were  kept  open 
with  saline  cathartics  ;  and  antimonials,  in  nauseating  doses, 
were  prescribed,  to  relax  the  surface,  w  hich  was  dry  and  burning. 
By  these  means  the  febrile  symptoms  were  greatly  mitigated, 
and  blisters  to  the  side  seemed  to  relieve  the  local  affection. 
He  still,  however,  had  great  tenderness  on  pressing  the  right 
hypochondre;  and  on  the  fourth  day  he  complained  ofhaviwg 
ti  flux. 

I  knew  but  too  well  how  sure  an  index  this  was  of  mischief 
going  on  in  the  liver.  I  therefore  commenced  the  adminis- 
tration of  mercury  without  delay.  But  while  endeavouring 
to  saturate  the  system  with  this  medicine,  we  were  overtaken 
by  a  most  violent  typhoon,  or  hurricane,  in  the  Chinese  seas, 
which  kept  the  ship  in  the  greatest  agitation,  and  completely 
drenched  with  water,  for.  many  days  together.  [  had  reason 
to  believe,  that  he  neglected  at  this  timo'to  take  his  medicines. 
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and  \  was  not  able  to  pay  niiiuile  attention  to  liini  myself. 
The  tliix  was  iiow  the  prominent  symptom,  and,  though  I  used 
every  exertion,  I  could  never  afterwards  affect  his  mouth 
vith  mercury. 

A  fulness  soon  appeared  in  the  right  side;  while  the  shiver- 
ings,  cold  sweats,  and  lastly,  the  colliquative  diarrhoea,  that 
terminated  the  scene,  left  no  doubt  that  abscess  had  not  only 
formed,  but  burst  internally.  He  dragged  out  a  miserable 
existence  of  more  than  three  weeks  from  the  commence- 
ment, and  died  at  the  island  of  Lintin,  where  I  inspected  the 
body. 

Before  his  dissolution,  the  discharge  per  amim  was  puru- 
lent, and  dreadfully  foetid.  A  few  hours  before  his  death  he 
vomited  a  similar  matter,  and  then  sunk  rapidly,  retaining  the 
possession  of  his  mental  faculties  till  the  last  moment;  and 
regretting  his  inattention  to  the  advice  I  had  often  given  him, 
previous  to  his  illness,  warning  him  against  the  effects  of  in- 
temperance and  exposure  to  the  heat  of  the  sun. 

On  dissection,  the  liver  was  found  one  entire  mass  of 
suppuration  and  disease.  I  passed  my  hand  from  it  into  the 
stomach,  to  which  it  adhered,  and  through  which  an  abscess 
had  burst.  Another  adhesion  had  formed  between  the  liver 
and  the  transverse  arch  of  the  colon,  through  which  was  an 
exit  also  for  the  matter.  In  short,  scarce  a  trace  of  healthy 
organization  was  to  be  observed  at  any  distance  from  the 
convex  surface  of  this  organ,  which  part  alone  preserved  any 
thing  like  a  natural  appearance. 

1  met  with  few  cases  in  India  so  exquisitely  marked  with 
acute  E\iropean  symptoms  as  this.  But  in  all  those  which 
exhibited  traits  at  all  approximating  to  the  above,  1  delayed 
not  a  moment  in  commencing  the  mercurial  treatment,  in 
conjiinrlion,  with  the  antiphlogistic  ;  the  latter  being  carried 
no  farther  than  the  inflammatory  symptoms  appeared  to  re- 
quire; the  former  continued  uninterruptedly  till  the  full  effect 
was  produced,  and  till  every  shadow  of  danger  was  gone. 

Such  instances  as  these  cannot  be  mistaken  ;  they  can  too 
often  be  traced  to  evident  and  adequate  causes;  such  as  in- 
temperance— violent  exercise  in  the  sun — or  sudden  exposure 
to  cold  when  the  body  has  been  some  time  in  a  state  of  per- 
spiration. They  will  occur  ])rincipally  among  those  lately 
from  luirope,  or  at  least  within  a  year  or  two  after  their  ar- 
rival ;  and  such  symptoms  will  be,  in  most  cases,  confined  to 
the  young,  the  robust,  and  plethoric  habits. 
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.  But  in  gjeneial,  tlie  disease  makes  its  approach  in  a  mucft> 
more  questionable  shape,  thoiigli  equally  pregnant  with  dan- 
ger as^  tile  foregoing,  and  not  seldom  more  rapid  in  its  course. 
A  man  comes  to  us,  complaining  of  having  a  flux.  He  says 
he  is  frequently  going  to  stool — that  he  is  griped ;  but  passes 
nothing  but  slinie — that  his  stools  are  like  water,  or  some 
such  remark.  It  is  ten  to  one  if  he  mentions  any  other 
symptom  at  this  time.  But  if  we  come  to  interrogate  him 
moi  e  closely,  he  will  confess  that  he  has  had  some  soreness 
at  the  pit  of  the  stomach,  or  perliaps  in  the  right  side.  If 
we  examine  the  part,  a  fullness  will  some  times  appear — if 
we  press  upon  it,  he  starts  back,  or  shrinks  at  least  from 
the  ppessiH-e. 

If  we  look  into  his  countenance,  besides  a  certain  anxiety 
we  will  observe  a  dark  kind  of  sallowness  in  his  cheeks,  and 
a  yellowish  hue  in  his  eyes.  The  latter  is  seldom  absent  in 
hepatic  diseases,  both  in  India  and  Europe. 

The  temperature  of  the  surface  will  probably  not  be  much 
increased  ;  but  the  skin  will  have  a  dry  feel — his  mouth  will 
be  clammy,  and  his  tongue  have  a  whitish  or  yellow  fur  to- 
wards the  back  part.  His  pulse,  though  neither  hard  nor 
very  quick,  will  have  an  irritable  throb,  indicative  of  some 
internal  afl'ection.  His  urine,  if  inspected,  which  it  always 
should,  will  be  found  to  tinge  the  bottom  and  sides  of  the 
pot  with  a  pink  sediment,  or  turn  very  turbid  a  few  hours 
after  it  is  voided ;  and  he  will  generally  complain  of  some 
heat  and  scalding  in  making  water. 

These  are  all  the  external  marks  we  can  perceive  ;  and  tlie 
few  symptoms  at  the  head  of  the  list  are  all  that  the  heedless 
soldier  or  sailor  has  noticed,  or  at  least  recorded.  Happily 
for  the  patient,  as  well  as  his  physician,  the  degree  of  vio- 
lence in  the  bowel  complaint,  where  other  symptoms  are  not 
conspicuous,  will  be  almost  always  a  sure  index  to  the  rapi- 
dity or  danger  of  that  in  the  liver.  Whereas  in  those  cases 
where  the  symptoms  are  of  the  violent  or  European  cast — 
particularly  pain,  fever,  and  dyspnoea,  the  bowels  are  very 
frequently  costive  for  the  first  few  days  of  the  complaint. 

If  it  is  not  early  checked,  it  M'ill  frequently  run  on  to  sup- 
puration, like  the  case  described,  and  then  the  chance  of  its 
pointing,  or  of  the  matter  finding  its  way  through  ducts  or 
adhesions,  with  ultimate  recovery,  is  faint  indeed.  Other 
symptoms  will  occasionally  arise  in  this  disease,  or  accom- 
pany it  from  the  beguining.    Thus  the  fever  is  sometunes 
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smart ;  the  enlai  gemeut,  Iiartluoss,  or  tenderness  of  the  part, 
more  violent;  the  inability  of  lying  on  a  particulav  side  may 
be  complained  of ;  a  short  cough  may  attend ;  or  that  parli- 
<'ular  sensation  in  the  acromion  scapulae  may  be  noticed, 
though  it  is  not  very  often  that  this  last  is  present. 

These  symptoms,  and  the  duration  of  the  complaint,  will 
vary  much.  Indeed,  the  latter  is  very  uncej-tain  ;  as  its  con- 
tinuance may  be  protracted  to  several  weeks,  witlmit  suppu- 
ration or  organic  derangement  of  vital  iniportanc*  following. 

This,  then,  is  the  lie[)atitis  of  India ;  and  certainly  there 
is  no  small  dissimilarity  in  symptoms,  between  it  and  the  ac- 
cnte  hepatitis  of  Europe.  The  flux,  AVhidi  may  be  termed 
the  pathognomonic  of  the  former,  is  almost  always  wanting 
in  the  latter.  The  one  (Indian)  partakes  more  of  inHamma- 
tory  congestion  and  obstruction  ;  the  other  of  active  inflam- 
mation, like  that  of  the  lungs,  kidnies,  &c. 

Such  are  the  marks  that  are  to  guide  the  practitioner  when 
the  disease  is  present.  An  attention  to  the  following  pre- 
monitory symptoms,  described  for  the  use  of  the  more  intel- 
ligent class  of  patients,  into  whose  hands  this  essay  may  fall, 
will  probably  save  them  many  a  nauseous  dose,  and  many  a 
tedious  day's  illness. 

In  all  bilious  diseases,  the  inind  is  much  affected.  When 
hepatitis  is  impending,  it  loses  a  portion  of  its  wonted  firm- 
ness. Our  spirits  are  unequal ;  vve  are  occasionally  gloomy 
and  irritable  ;  and  apt  to  see  things  through  a  distorting  me- 
dium. This  too  frequently  dBLves  patients  to  have  recourse 
to  those  very  means  which  lijrsten  on  the  fatal  catastrophe, 
but  which  give  a  temporary  relief  to  disagreeable  mental  sen- 
sations, that  are  only  symptomatic  of  the  corporeal  affection 
■ — 1  mean,  an  indulgence  in  the  fugitive  pleasures  of  the 
bottle. 

I'he  eye  and  countenance  assume  the  appearance  alluded 
to  before,  termed  Bombyciuous  by  Dr.  Darwin;  and  the 
urine  becomes  high-coloUred,  or  tinged  with  bile;  and  almost 
invariably  produces  considerable  scalding  in  its  passage 
through  llie  uretha.  Dyspej)tic  symptoms  arise,  and  gene- 
rally mislead  the  patient  into  a  belief  that  his  complaint  is 
f>\ily  indigestion,  After  any  thing  like  a  full  meal,  we  feel  a 
most  uneasy  load  and  sense  of  oppression  about  the  ])it  of  the 
stomach,  which  are  relieved  by  yawning,  stretching,  or  standing 
np,  and  aggravated  by  stoopii\g,  or  the  rectmibcnt  posture, 
'llie  digestion  h  never  equal  to  the  appetite,  though  the  lat- 
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ter  is  often  clefkient; — and  this  leads  to  irregularity  in  the 
bowels.  One  day,  there  are  dark,  clayey  stools,  with  costive- 
ness;  another,  they  are  fuelid  and  slimy,  with  llatulcnce  and 
loosenes.  The  skin  has  not  the  moist,  soft  feci  of  health ; 
but  often  a  dryness,  with  partial  clammy  perspirations,  and 
irregular  flushes  and  chills. 

We  may  not  feel,  at  this  time,  any  pain  on  pressing  the 
region  of  the  liver;  but  a  short  and  unexpected  step  on  un- 
even ground,  will  frequently  cause  a  most  unpleasant  sensa- 
tion at  the  pit  of  the  stomach,  or  in  the  right  side,  as  if  some- 
thing dragged  there.  Indeed,  if  the  patient  be  attentive  to  his 
own  feelings,  some  internal  uneasiness  will  always  be  found 
to  precede  the  pain  on  external  pressure  ;  at  least  1  invariably 
found  it  so  in  my  own  person,  and  it  has  more  than  once  ad- 
monished me  of  my  danger. — The  same  remark  has  been 
made  to  me  by  intelligent  patients.  Disturbed  sleep,  and 
frightful  dreams,  precede  and  accompany  this  disease,  in  al- 
most every  case.  Nothing  harrassed  me  more  than  this  un- 
pleasant symptom  ;  and  on  inquiri/,  1  always  found  my  pa- 
tients make  the  same  remark ;  but  they  M'ill  seldom  mention 
this,  unless  they  are  interrogated. 

When  all,  or,  several  of  these  symptoms,  make  their  ap- 
pearance, a  few  doses  of  calomel  and  cathartic  extract,  ad- 
ministered so  as  to  keep  up  a  regular  increase  of  the  alvine 
evacuations  for  some  days,  together  with  the  strictest  absti- 
nence and  caution  in  avoiding  the  extremes  of  heat,  or  sud- 
den vicissitudes,  will  often  anticipate  the  attack  of  this  insi- 
dious disease,  and  entirely  dheck  it  in  embryo.  If  these 
means,  however,  do  not  remove  the  morbid  train  of  premo- 
nitory sensations  above  described,  mercury  should  be  slowly 
introduced,  so  as  to  produce  a  brassy  taste  in  the  mouth,  and 
kept  at  this  point  till  the  return  of  health,  and  strength,  which 
would  hardly  ever  fail  to  result. 

It  w-ill  be  readily  understood,  that  the  warning  symptoms 
above-mentioned,  can  only  be  expected  where  the  disease  is 
coming  on  gradually,  from  elfects  of  climate,  and  the  more 
moderate  application  of  such  causes  as  hasten  these  effects. 
Where  the  excitantiu  are  strong  and  evident,  such  as  great 
intennperance  ;  sudden  exposure  to  considerable  atmospheri- 
cal vicissitudes,  particularly  to  cold  after  perspiration  ;  violent 
exercise,  &c.  then  the  interval  between  them  and  actual  dis- 
ease, will  not  always  aflord  many  admonitory  sensations. 
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TREATMENT. 


The  medical  practice  of  India  is  more  simple  than  that  of 
Europe,  evidently  from  the  great  connexion  which  ex pei  iencc 
has  traced  between  many  apparerU/i/  dissimilar  diseases  in  the 
former  country ;  rendering  it  only  necessary  to  vary,  in  some 
degree,  the  same  methodus  medendi. 

During  the  tirst  twelve  months  after  arriving  in  the  country, 
whenever  the  patient  was  at  all  robust,  the  pyrexia  evident, 
or  the  pain  considerable,  I  bled  at  the  very  coniinencenieitf.,  and 
not  with  a  sparing  hand.  1  did  so  with  a  two-fold  view.  One 
was  to  relieve  the  iijbrile  symptoms,  by  lessening  the  inflam- 
matory congestion  in  the  liver  and  portal  circle ;  the  other,  to 
lower  the  tone  of  the  constitution,  which,  experience  taught 
me,  accelerated  the  effect  of  that  medicine  on  which  my  priu^- 
cipal  reliance  was  placed.    To  further  both  these  objects, 
one  or  two  doses  of  calomel,  or  the  pil.  hydrarg.  with  opium 
and  autimonial  powder,  were  given,  after  copious  venesection, 
and  followed  by  castor  oil  or  jalap,  which  never  failed  to 
bring  down  a  copious  alvine  discharge,  consisting  of  any 
thing  but  natural  fceces,  or  healthy  bile.    For  in  the  flux  at- 
tending hepatitis,  the  violent  straining  and  griping  are  suc- 
ceeded by  nothing  but  mucus  and  blood,  accompanied  by 
a  distressing  tenesmus,  unless  when  laxatives  are  taken,  and 
then  diseased  secretions  only,  with  occasionally  a  hardened 
scybala,  or  other  foecal  accumulation,  are  passed. 

It  appears,  by  Mr.  Curtis,  that  the  hospital  practice  at 
Madras  in  his  time  [forty  years  ago],  was  to  give  three 
grains  of  calomel,  with  some  rhubarb  and  soap,  night  and 
morning,  till  ptyalisni  came  on;  and  if  it  was  necessary  to 
have  the  mouth  sooner  afi^ected,  a  drachm  of  mercurial  oini- 
ment  was  rubbed  in  on  the  aff"ected  side  every  night.  No 
opium  was  then  thought]  of;  but  the  hypothetical  prejudice 
against  that  valuable  article  is  now,  I  believe,  pretty  well 
worn  oft";  and  I  know,  from  pretty  ample  experience,  that 
in  conjunction  with  antimonial  powder,  it  forms  a  most  ad- 
mirable auxiliary  to  the  mercury ;  not  only  soothing  many 
imeasy  sensations  of  the  patient,  but  determining  to  the  s»ir- 
face,  and  promoting  a  diaphoresis,  which  is  of  infinite  service 
in  this,  as  in  most  other  dieases. 

In  all  uis,cnL  cases,  I  seldom  gave  less  than  twenty- four 
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grains  of  calomel  in  the  twenty-four  hours;  and  generall)'  in 
ihe  following  manner; — 

R.  Subnuir.  Hydrarg.  gr.  vj. 

]*ulv.  Antinion.  gr.  iij. ; 

Opii,  gr.  fs. 

M.  ft.  bolus — sexta  quaqne  hora  sunicndns. 

During  the  exhibition  of  these  medicines,  an  occasional  dose 
of  castor  oil,  or  other  laxative,  and  emollient  injections,  con- 
tributed to  mitigate  the  griping  and  tenesmus  ;  while  blisters 
and  leeclies  often  relieved  the  local  pain  of  the  side.  But 
these  were  only  secondary  considerations;  and  the  grand  ob- 
ject was  to  get  the  mouth  affected,  when  the  flux  and  other 
symptoms  were  sure  to  give  way. 

The  secretion  of  healthy  bile — the  flow  of  saliva  from  the 
mouth — and  a  gentle  and  uniform  perspiration  on  the  skin, 
were  synchronous  effects  of  the  medicine,  and  certain  indica- 
tions of  the  approaching  cure.  But  it  was  necessary  to  keep 
up  these  by  smaller  doses  of  the  medicines  alluded  to,  not  only 
till  every  symptom  of  the  disease  had  vanished,  but  till  the. 
clear  countenance,  keen  appetite,  and  regularity  of  bowels 
had  returned,  and  health  and  strength  were  completely  re- 
stored. 

Indeed,  a  degree  of  obesity  generally  succeeds  the  admi- 
nistration of  the  medicine,  and  the  cure  of  the  disease ;  nor 
need  we  wonder  at  this,  when  we  consider  the  previously  de- 
ranged state  of  the  digestive  organs,  to  which  a  renewed 
€uergy  is  now  communicated. 

But,  in  effecting  these  salutary  objects,  I  have  sometimes 
been  obliged  to  push  the  mercurial  treatment  in  a  much  bolder 
manner  than  above  described.  1  have  myself  taken  calomel 
in  twenty  grain  doses,  three  times  a  day,  without  experiencing 
the  slighest  inconvenience  from  the  quantity;  nay,  I  often 
found  large  doses  sit  easier  on  the  stomach,  and  occasion 
less  irritation  in  the  bowels  than  small  ones.  At  this  time, 
too,  I  was  using  every  exertion,  by  inunction,  to  forward  the 
ptyalism  ;  yet  it  was  several  days  before  I  could  produce  any 
effect  of  this  kind.  These  doses  may  astonish  those  who  do  not 
know  the  ditficulty  of  affecting  the  mouth  with  mercury  in  a 
hot  climate,  w  hen  the  liver  is  verging  to  suppuration.  The 
idea  of  their  purging  and  griping  at  these  times  is  truly  chi- 
merical. Indeed,  i  never  saw  any  of  those  terrible  cases  of 
hypercatharsis  which  people  so  nuich  talk  of,  except  where 
cold  was  applied,  and  perspiration  checked  during  salivation, 
svheu  certaaily,  as  may  naturally  be  supposed,  a  severe  bowel 
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complaint  is  the  consequence.*  But  in  tliat  dangeroas  state 
of  the  liver  wiiich  I  have  nienlioned,  wlien  a  lew  lioius,  per- 
haps must  determine,  whether  healthy  secretion  or  destructive 
suppuration  is  to  result,  a  tardy,  irresolute  practice,  is  preg- 
nant with  mischief.  Unfortunately,  at  this  critical  period, 
siich  is  the  torpor  throughout  the  lacteal  and  lymphatic  vesselji^ 
of  the  abdomen,  that  the  largest  doses  internally,  and  the 
most  assiduous  inunctions  externally,  will  sometimes  fail  hi 
introducing  a  sufficient  quantity  of  mercury  to  saturate  the 
system.  In  the  mild  climate  of  Prince  of  Wales's  Island, 
where  the  temperature  of  the  air  might  be  supposed  la 
favour  absorption,  I  have  had  a  couple  of  Malays  daily  em- 
ployed, for  hours  at  a  time,  in  unsuccessful  frictions,  the 
lymphatic  vessels  refusing  to  take  up  the  ointment  in  any 
considerable  quantity.  At  the  commencement  of  this  dis- 
ease, and  of  dysentery,  I  have  often  been  able  to  form  a 
tolerably  accurate  prognosis  of  the  difficulty  that  would  be 
experienced  in  raising  ptyalisni,  by  observing  the  aptitude  of 
the  absorbents  on  the  surface,  while  a  dram  or  two  of  mer- 
curial ointment  were  rubbed  in  on  the  thigh  or  arm,  under 
my  ow  u  inspection.  This  hint  may  be  wortli  attending  to. 
Here  the  tepid  bath,  by  determining  to  the  surface,  w  ill 
sometimes  so  far  restore  the  balance  of  excitability  and  cir- 
culation as  to  promote  the  absorption  of  the  mercmy,  both 
from  the  external  and  internal  surfaces  of  the  body.  Hut 
great  care  is  to  be  taken  to  avoid  a  subsequent  chill,  and  a, 
consequent  recoil  of  the  circulation,  which  will  be  sure  to 
aggravate  all  the  symptoms  instead  of  relieving  them. — Tjie 
Nitro-muriatic  Acid  is  also  to  be  used  in  these  cases.  The 
absorption  of  mercury  into  the  system  is  also  accelerated  by 
causing  the  patient  to  swallow  a  considerable  quantity  of 
warm  diluting  drink,  as  thin  water-gruel,  every  night  at  beci;^ 
time. 

It  might  be  expected  that  I  should  here  point  out  the  pre- 
disposing and  exciting  causes  of  Hepatitis ;  but  these  have 
been  in  a  great  measure  anticipated  by  the  preceding  re- 
marks. I  observed,  that  the  applicatioji  of  cold  to  the  body, 
<luring  and  subsequent  to  perspiration,  was  by  far  the  most 
frequent  manner  in  which  the  disease  was  contracted ;  but 
the  European,  and  the  casual  visitor,  may  w  ell  wonder  how 
cold  can  be  often  applied  on  the  burning  coast  of  Coro- 

•  Ciranis  vieiiui  pf  rfreqiu'ntor  iisus  gmn,  tltiis  aiilcin,  qiinlidiano,  adiiibilia 
aliqiiid  inmmoni,  nut  ppririili.  tnU  nb  cxliibitione  inTvciiirp  tiiitiqiiaiii  obscr- 
vafi."— 27/es/s  on  Ur.paUlis^hij  I'.  IJ,  Wiliun,  M.D.  Sursfou,  K.N.  Ibl7. 
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nianndel,  where  the  temperature  is  high  and  steady  by  d^y— 
where  the  nights  are,  for  months  together,  hot — and  seldom 
raw  or  damp,  as  at  Bombay  or  Bengal.  A  nearer  inspection 
dispels  the  difficulty,  and  shews  us  that  nothing  is  more  com- 
moa  than  such  an  occurrence.  The  European  soldier  or 
sailor,  exhausted  by  exercise  in  the  heat  of  the  day,  and  by 
profuse  perspiration,  strips  himself  the  moment  his  duty  is 
over,  and  throws  himself  down  opposite  a  window  or  port, 
to  inhale  the  refreshing  sea-breeze ;  his  shirt,  in  all  probabi- 
lity, dripping  with  sweat.  The  effect  of  this  present  gratifi- 
cation is  well  exemplified  every  day  before  his  eyes,  by  the 
Officers  of  his  ship  or  Regiment,  who,  when  hobdaars  and 
salt-petre  are  not  at  hand,  refrigerate  their  wine  or  water,  by 
suspending  the  bottles  in  wetted  cloths  (generally  worsted  or 
woollen)  and  exposed  to  a  current  of  air,  when  the  evapora- 
tion, in  a  few  minutes,  renders  the  contained  fluid  quite  cold. 

It  requires  more  philosophy  or  self-command  than  gene- 
rally falls  to  the  lot  of  the  aforesaid  classes,  to  resist  the 
grateful  refreshment  which  this  dangerous  indulgence  affords. 
The  dreadful  sensations  arising  from  heat  and  thirst  impe- 
riously demand  fresh  air  and  cold  drink,  which  few  have 
stoicism  enough  to  forego,  even  where  the  bad  consequences 
are  previously  known.  1  shall  have  occasion,  hereafter,  to 
relate  some  fatal  instances  of  this  kind,  which  happened 
vmder  my  own  eye.  The  night,  which  nature  designed  as 
one  of  the  grand  restoratives  of  our  energy,  is  the  time  when 
many  imprudent  exposures,  of  the  species  described,  are 
made  among  sailors  and  soldiers ;  particularly  the  former,  on 
account  of  the  close  and  sultry  apartments  in  which  they 
sleep,  whereby  they  are  forced  to  make  frequent  nocturnal 
visits,  to  the  open  air,  while  they  are  streaming  with  perspi- 
ration. 

It  is  asserted  by  almost  all  writers  on  tropical  climates, 
that  atmospherical  vicissitudes  are  comparatively  trifling  in 
those  regions,  and  that  the  thermometrical  range  is  seldom 
of  greater  extent,  than  from  five  to  ten  degrees  daily,  and  fif- 
teen or  sixteen  degrees  annually.  "  In  countries  between 
the  tropics,"  says  Dr.  Mosely,  "the  heat  is  nearly  uniform, 
and  seldom  has  been  known  to  vary  through  the  year,  on  any 
given  spot,  either  by  day  or  night,  16  degrees."— p.  1.  This 
is  not  correct :  the  thermometer,  at  Bombay  and  Calcutta, 
in  the  month  of  Jamiary,  is  frequently  as  low  as  55°  in  the 
night :  and  in  the  month  of  April  up  to  90°,  or  even  higher, 
in  the  day  ;  making  an  annual  vicissitude  of  thirty-five  de- 
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j»ree9.  And,  notwithstanding  Dr.  Moscly's  assertion  to  the 
contrary,  a  transition  of  eighty  degrees,  in  one  datj,  has  been 
wilnessed  between  the  ti'opics.  Sir  James  M'Gregor,  in  his 
Report  to  the  Medical  Board  at  Bombay,  for  the  month  of 
November,  1800,  observes,  that,  "  the  mercury  had  an  ex- 
traordinary wide  range,  from  G8° — 50°  to  ISO"  in  the  open 
air." — Edin.  Med.  and  Surg.  Jour.  Juli/  1805,  p.  271. 
And  he  shortly  afterwards  adcb — "  More  cases  of  Hepatitis 
appeared  than  in  either  of  the  two  former  months." — ib. 
But  even  on  the  Coromandcl  coast,  the  actual  vicissitude  to 
which  the  human  frame  is  often  exposed,  far  exceeds  what 
is  generally  believed.  Let  a  thermometer  be  suspended  in 
ill  die  open  air  at  Madras,  and  it  will  point  for  many  hours 
tlie  day  to  120°  or  \S0°,  but  in  the  night  it  will  fall  to  80^ 
or  82°.  Here,  then,  is  the  range  of  40  or  50  degrees  in  the 
day,  to  which  hundreds  of  European  soldiers  and  sailors  are 
unequivocally  exposed;  for,  let  it  be  remembered,  that  they 
are  kept  neither  in  glass  cases,  nor  the  cuddies  of  Indiamen, 
though  the  above  consideration  ought  to  intercede  power- 
fully in  their  behalf,  and  induce  their  oflicers  never  to  subject 
them  to  such  dangerous  vicissitudes  in  a  climate  of  that  kind, 
unless  from  inevitable  necessity. 

But  this  subject  will  meet  with  a  very  full  consideration  in 
,  the  prophylactic  part  of  this  essay,  where  I  hope  to  ofier 
some  important  remarks  on  certain  means  of  preserving 
health  in  hot  climates,  connected  with  the  above  topic,  whicii 
have  been  hitherto  passed  over  unnoticed  or  misunderstood 
by  medical  authors. 

1  need  hardly  remark,  that  intemperance  in  spirituous 
liquors  strongly  predisposes  to  and  excites  Hepatitis.  But 
it  is  not  generally  known,  or  suspected,  that  the  depressing 
passions,  particularly  grief,  have  the  same  effect.  I  have 
seen  many  instances,  however,  where  no  doubt  could  be 
entertained  on  the  subject.  I  shall  only  relate  one.  In  the 
month  of  December  1803,  while  H.  M.  S.  Centurion  was 
lying  at  anchor  in  Mocha  Roads,  two  men,  when  in  the  act 
of  loading  a  gun,  had  their  arms  blown  away,  and  were 
otherwise  dreadfully  shattered,  by  the  gun  going  off,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  neglect  of  a  boatswain's  mate,  who  was 
captain  of  the  gun.  One  of  the  men  died,  and  the  circum- 
stance produced  such  a  degree  of  remorse  and  grief  in  the 
mind  of  the  careless  boatswain's  mate,  that  he  was  instantly 
seized  with  Hepatitis  [though  in  the  prime  of  life  and  health] 
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and  in  a  few  clays  followetl  liis  unfortunate  aliipmate  to  the 

grave !  'Vlie  close  sympalliy  which  subsists  between  the 

brain  and  /ivenAs  well  known,  and  strongly  illustrated  in  hot 
countries,  where  the  latter  organ  (like  the  lungs  in  Europe) 
being  pre-disposed  to  disease  from  the  general  effects  of 
climate,  suffers  readily  and  obviously^  in  consequence  of 
the  sympathy  in  question. 

I  shall  now  make  a  few  observations  on  those  chronic 
derangements  in  the  liver  and  its  functions,  which,  in  hot 
climates,  succeed  violent  or  repeated  attacks,  such  as  I  have 
already  described.  These  derangements,  however,  (especially 
of  function),  are  but  too  often  the  consequence  of  long 
residence  between  the  tropics,  independent  of  any  serious  or 
acute  inflammation  in  this  organ.  Where  induration,  en- 
largement, or  any  particular  structural  alteration  has  taken 
place,  the  external  accompaniments  are  evident  to  the  most 
superficial  glance. 

Sallow  countenance — emaciation — irregular  bowels  

high-coloured  urine — scalding  in  its  discharge — low  spirits 
• — often  a  chronic  flux,  with  pain,  fulness,  or  hardness  in 
the  region  of  the  liver — evening  fever — dry  cough,  and 
swellings  of  the  ancles,  are  the  prominent  features  of  this 
deplorable  malady.  A  degree  of  induration  and  enlarge- 
ment continued  nearly  three  months  after  a  severe  attack  of  , 
Hepatitis  which  1  experienced  in  my  own  person;  and  a 
distressing  bowel  complaint  succeeded,  and  harrassed  me 
for  more  than  a  year. 

A  return  to  Europe  brought  me  no  relief ;  on  the  contrary, 
by  getting  cold  in  my  feet,  while  sitting  in  a  dissecting  room 
in  London,  a  few  weeks  after  my  arrival,  a  violent  Hepatitis 
was  induced,  accompanied  by  the  usual  dysenteric  symptoms. 
The  flux  that  preceded,  for  so  many  months,  this  last  relapse, 
may  serve  as  a  specimen  of  those  couuected  with  chronic 
hepatic  obstruction. 

Once,  perhaps,  in  the  twenty-four  hours,  generally  in  the 
morning,  there  would  be  an  ill-conditioned  fcecal  evacuation, 
accompanied  with  mucus,  slime,  and  apparently  vitiated  bile. 
After  this,  I  would  have  two,  three,  and  sometimes  four 
hours'  respite.  An  uneasy  sensation  would  then  arise  in  my 
bowels,  with  rumbling  and  flatulence,  which  would  proceed 
along  the  whole  track  of  the  intestines,  when  I  was  forced 
suddenly  to  stool,  nothing,  however,  coming  away,  but  some 
Blimy  mucus,  streaked  occasionally  with  blood,  or  greenish, 
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bilious  soi  des.  Tliis  discharge  was  always  attended  witli  more 
or  less  grilling,  straining,  and  sonte  slight  degree  of  tenesmus; 
after  which  another  interval  of  ease,  two  or  three  hours  in 
duration,  would  take  place,  and  then  the  same  symptoms  as 
before  described,  continuing  with  great  punctuality,  for 
weeks  and  months  together.  During  this  period,  my  appe- 
tite was  tolerably  good,  but  my  spirits  exceedingly  irregular. 
— generally  depressed.  The  least  excess  in  eating  or  drink- 
ing— the  expostue  to  night  air — or  the  slightest  application 
of  cold  to  my  feet,  aggravated  my  complaint.  The  cheering 
prospect  of  returning  to  my  native  home,  and  the  hopes  that 
climate  alone  would  eftect  a  cme,  together  with  the  want  of 
accommodation  for  undergoing  a  course  of  medicine  on  a 
voyage,  where  1  was  only  a  passenger,  induced  me,  most 
unwisely,  to  delay  the  only  eftectual  means  of  curbing  tlie 
disease;  till  a  nearly  fatal  relapse  forced  me  to  have  recourses 
to  that  medicine  which  more  than  once  before  presei  ved  my 
life.  The  flux,  which  all  this  time  was  symptomatic  of  liver 
obstruction  and  irregular  secretion,  was  complet^ily  removed 
with  the  original  cause. 

Two  circumstances  appear  to  be  almost  always  attendant 
on  these  chronic  diseases  of  the  liver — (diminished  secretion 
of  bile,  and  low  spirits.  The  former  we  may  account  for  in 
two  ways :  either  as  resulting  from  that  atony  which  takes 
place  in  an  organ  that  has  been  long  stimulated  into  inordinate, 
or  at  least  irregular  action,  by  hot  climates,  8cc.  or  from  struo- 
-tural  derangement,  generally  induration,  which  but  too  often 
accompanies  the  preceding  state.  It  is  likewise  certain,  that 
the  bile  is  vitiated  in  quality,  as  well  as  deficient  i«  <|uaHtity. 
And  the  numerous  complaints  which  we  bear  from  people, 
■with  evidently  torpid  livers,  of  excessive  secretion,  which  they 
conclude  must  be  the  case,  fcqm  the  nausea,  vomiting  of 
green  bile,  sick  head-aches,  yellowness  of  the  eyes,  gripes, 
&c.  with  which  they  are  occasionally  harassed,  arise  from 
irregular,  but  on  the  whole,  diminished  aiid  disordcied 
biliary  secretion. 

1  do  not  think  the  ingenious  Dr.  Watt  has  been  very  happy 
in  his  j)athological  elucidation  of  bilious  diseases. — "  'I  he 
liver,"  says  he,  "  receiving  its  stimulus  from  venous  blood, 
hag  more  to  do  than  in  health ;  hence  the  origin  of  bilious 
<;<)mplaints,  which,  with  low  spirits,  and  prostration  of 
strength,  generally  mark  the  first  stage  of  disease." — ^p.  '20". 
'ilie  liver  may  have  more  to  do  in  bilious  diseases  than  ijii 
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lieahh;  but  I  am  well  convinced  it  does  less.  Tlie  torpor  in 
that  organ  keeps  a  general  plethora  throughout  the  abdominal 
system  of  black  blood ;  consequently,  when  it  happens  to  be 
occasionally  excited  into  unusual  action,  a  greater  flow  of 
vitiated  biliary  secretion  ensues,  from  this  very  cause;  when, 
unless,  proper  rneans  are  employed,  the  viscus  falls  back 
again  into  its  previous  state  of  inactivity.  This  view  of  the 
subject  elucidctes  the  effects  of  venesection,  purgatives,  and 
all  the  best  remedial  processes. 

.  'The  torpid  state  of  the  bowels,  dependent  on  that  of  the 
liver,  admits  of  morbid  bilious  accumidations  (after  those 
f«eriods  of  excitement)  which  lurk  about  the  duodenum,  or 
/egt<i-gitate  into  the  stomach,  by  inverted  peristaltic  motion, 
prddueing  all  the  phenomena  alluded  to.  But,  in  a  great 
proportion  of  patients,  the  torpidity  of  the  alimentary  canal  is 
Seldorri  roused  by  the  acrimony  of  the  bile ;  costiveness  and  low 
s])irits  going  hand  in  hand,  with  the  most  obstinate  uniformity. 

The  increase  and  amelioratoii  of  the  biliary  secretion, 
then,  must  always  be  kept  in  view,  when  treating  this  chronic, 
obstructed,  or  torpid  state  of  the  liver. 

The  connection  which  I  h^ive  traced  between  the  biliary 
and  perspiratory  processes,  will  elucidate  the  operation  of 
those  means  of  relief,  which  experience  has  determined ;  it 
\Vill  also  suggest  the  use  of  some  others.  Among  die 
reihedies  for  this  complaint,  mercury,  given  in  small  doses, 
and  slowly,  so  as  to  keep  up  a  brassy  taste  in  the  mouth  for 
^oihe  tirtie,  holds  a  distinguished  rank;  as  it  eflPectually  pro- 
ihdtes  the  secretion  of  bile,  and  excites  the  extreme  vessels 
bh  the  surface. 

To  increase  the  latter  effect,  however,  it  has  been  found 
useful  to  combine  with  it  a  small  proportion  of  opium  and 
antimonial  powder,  both  to  guard  the  bowels  from  irritation, 
and  determine  to  the  skin.  It  is  quite  evident,  and  ought 
iever  to  be  kept  iit  mirid,  that  no  tyiolent  means  should  ever  be 
used  in  stimulating  an  organ  to  action,  whose  torpor  or  de- 
rangementhas  proceeded  from  this  very  stimulation.  The  state 
of  the  liver  here  may  be  compared  to  that  of  the  stomach  in 
a  worn-out  druilkard.  It  requires  stimulants ;  but  they  must 
be  nicely  managed,  else  they  will  be  productive  of  mischief 
instead  of  utility. 

The  next  most  salutary  remedial  process,  is  to  keep  up  a 
regular  peristaltic  motion  in  the  bowels,  and  excite  the  mout  h 
of  the  excretory  ducts  of  the  liver,  which  will  tend  to  elimi 
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Mate  llie  viscid  and  depraved  secretions  from  that  organ  itself. 
1  have  found  no  medicine  better  adapted  to  this  purpose  than 
tJie  following : 

R.  Ex.  Colocyulli.  Conip.  drachniaiu. 

Subni.  Hydrarg.  gr.  xx. 

Antini.  Tartarisat.  gr.  iv. 

Ol.  Carui,  gt.  viii. 
M.  Fiaut  piluhe  No.  xxx. 
Vel. 

R.  Ex.  Aloes  spicat.  scrupulum. 
Pulv.  Antimonialis  gr.  x. 
Pil.  Hydrargyri  scrupulos  duos. 
Oi.  Carui,  gt.  vj. 
M.  riant  pilulaj  No.  xx. 

One  or  two  of  these  pills,  taken  occasionally  at  bed-lime, 
will  move  the  bowels  gently  next  morning;  carry  off  diseased, 
and  promote  healthy  secretions  of  bile ;  and  will  be  found  to 
obviate,  in  a  wonderful  manner,  that  mental  despondeiicyj 
and  long  train  of  nervous  symptoms,  so  constantly  attendant: 
oft  this  complaint. 

Our  attention  is  next  to  be  directed  to  the  cuticular  dis- 
charge. This  is  never  to  be  forced  by  beating  or  stimulating, 
but  an  insensible  halitus  promoted,  by  the  most  gentle  means;. 
Modersrte  exercise,  particularly  gestation,  as  determining  to 
the  surface  without  fatigue,  is  highly  useful.  A  sea  voyage, 
combining  these  advantages  with  a  more  equable  temperature, 
and  keeping  up  a  slight  nausea,  as  it  were,  by  which  the  cu- 
faneo-hepatic  secretions  are  increased,  will  be  found  bene- 
ficial where  it  can  be  commanded.  The  swing,  an  easy,  and 
perhaps  no  bad  substitute  for  gestation,  or  a  sea  voyage,  1 
found  very  useful  in  my  own  case,  i  was  led  to  try  it  for 
amusement  only,  and  to  dispel  the  ennui  of  protracted  con- 
valescence. It  certainly  has  considerable  effect  on  the  skin — 
powerfully  determines  to  the  surface — and  relieves  those  in- 
ternal congestions  so  connected  with,  and  dependent  on,  tor- 
por or  obstruction  in  the  liver.  The  assiduous  and  daily  ap- 
plication of  the  tlesh-brush  over  the  hypochondriac  region 
will  be  found  to  excite  the  healthy  action  of  the  biliary  orgatx 
in  no  mean  degree.  Blisters,  or  the  more  permanent  drain 
of  a  seton  in  the  side,  where  there  is  much  local  uneasiness, 
will  likewise  be  had  recourse  to  with  advantage. 

Flannels  are  essentially  necessary,  more  particularly  in  the 
variable  climate  of  this  country,  with  the  minutest  allculioii 
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to  the  warmth  and  dryness  of  the  feet,  especially  where  Uie 
bowels  are  tender.  In  torpid  livers,  where  costiveness  is  a 
common  symptom,  flannels,  by  increasing  the  cuticular  dis- 
charge, appear  at  first  to  constipate.  But  here,  as  in  the 
costiveness  arising  from  a  sea  voyage,  no  ill  effects  whatever 
are  induced ;  on  the  contrary,  the  digestion  improves,evidently 
from  die  biliary  secretion  being  augmented  in  both  cases. 

On  the  other  hand,  where  hepatic  obstructions  exist,  with 
determination  to  the  bowels,  keeping  them  in  an  irritable 
state,  as  in  my  own  case,  the  utility  of  flannels  becomes  both 
real  and  apparent. 

Ill  addition  to  the  general  use  of  flannel,  the  local  applica- 
tion of  a  bandage  of  the  same  round  the  waist,  in  imitation  of 
the  Indian  citminerhand,  is  in  these  cases  peculiarly  advanta- 
geous. ITie  native  soldiery  in  India  often  contract  bowel 
complaints  from  incautiously  throwing  off  the  cummerband; 
■vi'hen  heated  on  a  march.  I  could  state  numerous  instances, 
where  the  worst  consequences  resulted  from  negligence  in 
this  respect. 

The  tepid  bath,  using  the  utmost  caution  in  avoiding  a  sub- 
sequent chiU,  will  evidently  be  serviceable,  on  the  same  prin- 
ciple; as  Well  as  the  Warm  mineral  waters  taken  internally,  as 
recommended  by  Dr.  Saunders.  The  night  air  and  late  hour?, 
are  to  be  most  religiously  avoided;  and  a  rigid  temperance, 
amounting  to  abstinence,  enjoined.  In  short,  he  who  labours 
under  obstructed  liver,  and  hopes  to  protract  his  existence  with 
any  kind  of  comfort  to  himself,  must  abandon  what  are  called 
the  "  pleasures  of  the  table;"  but  which  are,  in  reality,  the 
bane  of  human  health.  Quantity  is  doubtless  of  more  conse- 
quence than  quality;  yet  raw  vegetables  and  pastry,  from 
their  increasing  acidity  and  rancidity  i«  the  stomach,  are  very 
generally  detrimental.  Tender  animal  food,  in  small  quanti- 
ties, with  well-baked  bread,  or  ship-biscuit,  forms  perhaps 
the  most  easily  digested  aliment  in  such  cases.  In  India,  and 
1  believe  in  Europe,  rice  and  curry  will  be  found  a  salutary 
dish.  The  stimulus  of  the  spice  is  v«ry  different  from  that  of 
spirits  or  wine ;  and  the  rice  is,  without  exception,  the  most 
unirrilating,  nutritious,  and  easily  digested  vegetable,  w  hich 
the  bountiful  bosom  of  the  earth  produces. 

With  respect  to  drink,  although  I  certainly  would  recom- 
mend to  my  patient  the  laconic  Greek  prescription  in  tlie 
pump-room  at  Bath  ;  yet  I  fear  that  most  of  those  returning 
iromthe  East  and  West  Indies,  aflliclcd  with  hepatic  com- 
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plaints,  while  they  readily  allow  that  "  water  is  best," — > 
nevertheless,  unanimously  agree,  that  wine  is  most  palatable^ 
If  the  latter  cannot  be  dispensed  with,  the  acid  and  astringent 
kinds,  at  least,  are  to  be  rejected.  Malt  liquor  will  seldom 
agree,  and  spirits  ought  to  be  restricted  as  much  as  possible. 
1  know  well,  that  a  dilute  mixture  of  brandy  and  waterjias 
an  indiscribably  soothing  effect  on  the  stomach  and  bowels, 
in  these  cases,  and  seems  both  to  agree  best,  and  prove  most 
useful ;  but  I  am  fully  convinced  it  ultimately  injures  the  tone 
of  these  organs,  and  increases  the  mischief  in  the  liver,  unless 
it  be  taken  in  the  most  guarded  manner.  Water  upon  the 
whole  is  best. 

All  the  preceding  remarks  pre-suppose  that  a  change  of 
climate  has  been  effected; — for  such  is  the  state  of  the  biliary 
organ,  after  repeated  attacks  of  Hepatitis,  or  a  long  residence 
between  the  tropics,  that  the  most  active  of  the  above-men- 
tioned remedial  means  will  give  but  temporary  relief,  while 
the  original  cause  continues  to  be  applied. 

I  shall  elucidate  this  more  fully  hereafter,  when  treating  on 
dysentery.  And  yet  the  removal  from  a  tropical  to  a  Euro- 
pean climate,  requires  caution.  Nature  abhors  extremes  and 
sudden  vicissitudes.  It  certahily  is  dangerous  to  return  to  this 
country  in  winter,  as  I  myself  experienced.  I  landed  in 
January,  and  before  the  end  of  February,  I  had  a  complete 
relapse  of  Hepatitis,  and  its  accompaniment,  ilux. 

Those  who  cannot  undertake  the  long  and  expensive  voy- 
age to  Europe,  should  endeavour  to  change  a  continental 
for  an  insular  situation  in  India.  Pulo  Penang,  or  Prince  of 
Wales'  Island,  though  within  six  degrees  of  the  equator,  en- 
joys a  milder  air,  and  a  lower  range  of  temperature,  than  any 
of  the  presidencies.  Here  are  neither  the  great  vicissitudes 
of  Bombay,  the  marsh  effluvia  of  Bengal,  nor  the  scorching 
heat  of  Madras.  The  climate  is  very  salubrious.  On  the 
mountain,  which  occupies  a  great  part  of  the  island,  and  is 
of  considerable  elevation,  bungalows  are  erected,  open  to 
the  sea  and  land  breezes,  where  the  thermometer  ranges  be- 
tween 70  and  80  degrees,  and  where  the  heat  is  never  re- 
flected or  oppressive.  From  this  mountain,  too,  the  most 
romantic,  extensive,  and  picturesque  views,  arc  presented  to 
the  delighted  eye,  contributing  greatly  to  mental  amusement 
and  corporeal  renovation. 

A  temporary  residence  on  that  beautiful  island,  during  a 
painful  illness  and  tedious  convalescence,  has  produced  iu 
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my  mind  a  strong  local  attachment  towards  it,  and  a  vivid 
recollection  of  its  enchanting  scenery. — 

Illn  terranim  milii  proater  oranes 
Insula  ridel,  iibi  non  llymetln 
ftlclla  deceiluni,  viridiqiic  certat 

Bacca  vi'iiafro  ; 
Ver  ubi  longum,  tepidasque  prcebet 
Jupiter  briiinas  ;  etainicus  Anion 
"  Gracili  iiiilina!,"*  miniiHum  falcrnis 

Invidet  Uvis. 

The  Malayan  peninsula,  from  its  being  a  narrow  slip  of 
land,  washed  on  both  sides,  and  nearly  encompassed  by  the  . 
ocean — constantly  covered  with  verdure,  and  open  to  the  sea 
breezes,  is  blessed  with  a  milder  and  cooler  air  than  any  con- 
tinental part  of  India  between  the  tropics,  and  bordering  on 
the  coast. 

Columbo,  in  the  Island  of  Ceylon,  has  also  many  local 
advantages,  that  render  it  extremely  salubrious  to  Europeans, 
and  consequently  a  convenient  and  easy  retreat  from  the  op- 
posite burning  coast. 

The  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  however  well  adapted  to  the 
refreshment  of  a  crew,  after  a  long  voyage,  by  its  abundant 
supplies  of  animal  and  vegetable  food,  is  by  no  means  calcu- 
lated, in  regard  to  climate,  for  the  recovery  of  hepatic  or  dy- 
senteric individuals,  returning  from  the  East.  The  daily 
atmospherical  vicissitudes,  at  this  celebrated  promontory,  are 
very  great  indeed,  [25  or  30  degrees]  and  consequently  inju- 
rious where  the  bowels  are  at  all  alfected.  I  shall  only  men- 
tion one  instance  corroborative  of  this  assertion. 

His  Majesty's  ship  Albion,  on  her  late  return  from  India, 
having  toucbed  at  the  Cape,  sent  a  number  of  her  people  to 
the  hospital,  afflicted  with  chronic  bowel  and  liver  complaints. 
By  the  time  of  her  departure  for  England,  however,  several 
of  these  had  died,  and  all  the  others  returned  in  a  worse  state 
than  when  they  went  on  shore.  This  fact  is  worth  attending 
to  ;  and  deserves  to  be  kept  in  mind  by  the  valetudinarian. 

The  climate  of  St.  Helena  approximates  more  to  that  of 
Europe,  than  the  climate  of  any  other  intertropical  situation. 
A  rock,  only  twenty-seven  miles  in  circumference,  surrounded 
by  an  immense  equatorial  ocean,  above  the  level  of  which  it 
projects  3000  feet ;  whose  summit  is  covered  with  perpetual 

*  The  palina  coccifcra,  or  cocoa-nut  tree,  wiiose  milk  is  equally  delicious 
anil  salutary,  flourishes  herein  the  greatest  perfection,  and  may  vie  with  the 
laiernian  juice  in  every  good  quality,  without  any  intoxicating  effect. 
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verclure,and  cooled  by  perennial  breezes,  must  enjoy  a  serenity 
of  air,  and  evenness  of  temperatine,  far  beyond  any  part 
either  of  the  Indies  or  Europe.  The  medium  height  of  the 
thermometer  is  64",  and  atmospherical  vicissitudes  by  no 
means  great  or  sudden.  At  Plantation-House,  the  mercury 
does  not  rise  higher  than  11"  in  summer,  nor  fall  lower  than 
55o  in  winter.  A  temporary  stay  at  this  island  would  probably 
be  attended  with  a  salutary  seasoning,  preparatory  to  exposing 
the  debilitated  frame  to  the  rude  inclemencies  and  transitions 
of  northern  regions.  The  scenery,  too,  of  the  interior,  is  as 
beautifully  romantic,  as  that  of  the  exterior  is  stupendously 
dreary  and  bairen.  The  society,  however,  is  confined ;  and 
forms  a  striking  contrast  with  the  social  ease  and  unbounded 
hospitality  of  the  East.  But  alas !  it  is  a  melancholy  truth, 
that  in  the  complaint  I  have  been  describing,  a  surprising 
mental  despondency,  or  propensity  to  brood  over  misfortunes, 
pursues  us  through  every  climate  ! — 

Scandit  mratas  vitiuia  naves 
Cura  ! — Quid  terras  alio  calentes 
Sole  mutamus  ? — Atrabiliosus 
Se  raro  fugit ! 

Since  the  second  edition  of  this  work  was  printed,  it  is 
well  known  that  our  squadron  at  St.  Helena  suffered  severely 
from  dysentery  and  hepatitis  at  one  time. — It  is  impossible 
to  account  for  those  visitations  of  sickliness  which  occasion- 
ally afflict  the  healthiest  situations.  At  St.  Helena,  the  mer- 
curial treatment  of  dysentery,  with  general  and  local  bleeding, 
was  found  upon  the  whole,  the  most  successful,  though 
many  lives  were  lost  by  relapses,  especially  where  suppura- 
tion took  place  in  the  liver,  which  frequently  happened. 


Sympathetic  connexion  between  the  mental  and  hepatic 

Functions. 


The  manner  in  which  this  mental  depression  becomes  con- 
nected with  derangement  in  the  hepatic  function,  is  a  subject 
of  curious  inquiry.  It  is  not  a  little  singular,  that  two  of  the 
most  important  organs  in  the  human  body — the  lungs  and  the 
liver,  when  in  a  disordered  state,  should  exhibit  a  striking 
contrast  in  their  effects  on  the  mind.    Thus,  cvcii  in  the  last 

B  b 
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stage  of  ptliisis — "  Hope  springs  eternal  in  the  hectic  breast 
and  llie  iinal  catastrophe  stands  a  long  time  revealed  to  every 
eye  but  that  of  the  patient. 

In  hepatic  diseases,  on  the  other  hand,  like  Shakespeare's 
cowards,  we  "  die  many  times  before  our  death."  it  is 
a  curious  fact,  that  syphilis,  a  disease  which  can  only  be 
cured  by  that  medicine,  on  which  we  place  our  principal  de- 
pendence in  Hepatitis,  is  likewise  attended  with  a  similar  des- 
pondency, but  in  a  much  less  degree.  There  certainly  is  a 
greater  connexion,  or  reciprocal  influence,  between  the  mental 
and  hepatic  functions,  than  is  generally  known  or  suspected. 
Experience  has  shewn,  that  both  excess  and  deficiency  in  the 
biliary  secretion  affect  the  mental  functions,  though  in  a  some- 
what different  manner.  The  former  seems  to  exert  its  influ- 
ence in  two  ways,  viz.  by  its  irritation  in  the  primae  viae,  and 
by  its  absorption  into  the  circulating  system.  That  vitiated 
'bile  irritates  the  stomach  and  bowels,  is  admitted  by  all ;  and 
that  part  of  it  is  occasionally  absorbed,  or  regurgitates  into  the 
circulation,  is  equally  evident,  from  the  appearance  of  the 
eyes  and  countenance.  The  mental  effects  in  both  these  cases 
are  characterized  by  irritability,  and  what  is  properly  called  a 
choleric  disposition ;  often,  however,  accompanied  by  the 
deepest  dejection  of  spirits,  amounting  almost  to  despair, 
where  no  other  adequate  cause  exists. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  defective  secretion  of  bile  seems  to 
operate  on  body  and  mind  in  three  ways,  viz.  By  the  in- 
sipid quality  of  the  bile — by  its  absorption — and,  simply,  by 
its  paucity  :  the  mental  effects  characterized  in  such  cases  by 
melancholy  or  despondency.  The  insipidity  of  the  bile  in  those 
diseases  where  the  secretion  is  lessened,  as  in  hypochondriasisj 
chlorosis,  &c.  has  been  noticed  by  Dr.  Saunders  and  others. 
The  consequence  of  this  will  be  a  torpor  throughout  the  sys- 
tem at  large,  hence  costiveness,  imperfect  digestion,  chylili- 
cation,  sanguification,  &c.  ensue;  the  influence  of  which  on 
the  mind  is  obvious. 

The  bile,  however,  is  not  always  insipid  in  quality,  where 
it  is  deficient  m  quantity.  In  those  cases  where  it  proceeds 
from  structural  alteration  of  the  liver,  or  succeeds  violent 
diseases  of  that  organ,  the  bile  is  occasionally  as  vitiated  and 
acrid,  as  where  excessive  secretion  is  going  on.  This  takes, 
place  especially  w  hen  those  causes  are  applied  w  hich  formerly 
produced  great  excitement  in  the  extreme  vessels  of  the  veija 
portarura  ;  as,  high  temperature — exercise  in  the  sun — de- 
"bunches — violent  gusts  of  passion,  &c. 
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III  hot  climates,  indeed,  I  have  tliought  that  an  inflammatory 
state  of  the  liver  was  sometimes  induced,  or  at  least  increased, 
by  the  acrimony  of  its  own  secretions.  It  has  frequently  been 
remarked  by  others,  and  felt  by  myaelf,  that  after  brisk  doses 
of  calomel  and  cathartic  extract,  the  bilious  evacuations  have 
produced  a  sensation,  as  if  boiling  lead  were  passing  through 
the  intestines.  The  freedom  of  spirits,  or  sensorial  energy, 
that  succeeds,  can  only  be  appreciated  by  those  who  have  ex- 
perienced such  disgorgements  of  vitiated  bile  !  Every  one 
has  observed  how  diseased  secretions,  from  the  internal  sur- 
face of  the  urethra,  occasionally  inflame  and  ulcerate  the 
preputium  and  glans  penis,  if  the  greatest  rare  be  not  taken 
to  defend  them  by  cleanliness :  can  we  doubt  that  something 
of  the  same  nature  may  take  place  in  the  intestines,  and  even 
in  the  ducts  of  the  liver  itself,  where  the  biliary  secretion  is 
extremely  depraved  and  acrimonious?  The  remora  alone  of 
viscid  bile  in  the  pori  biliarii  and  excretory  ducts  of  theliver, 
may  often  occasion  such  obstruction  in  its  languid  circulation 
as  shall  give  rise  to  inflanmiatory  congestion  in  the  organ. 
As  I  have  shewn,  therefore,  that  with  irregular  and  dimi- 
nished secretion,  there  is  always  a  degree  of  vitiation,  absorp- 
tion, and  irritation,  I  beg  leave  to  designate  their  united  efJ'ect 
on  body  and  mind,  by  the  term  "  Morbid  biliary  irritation, 
or  in/luerice." 

1  conceive  that  this  is  quite  equal  to  the  task  of  originating 
those  mental  maladies,  wliich  in  their  turn  re-act  on  the  liver, 
stomach,  and  intestines,  disturbing  their  functions  still  farther, 
or  increasing  their  torpor,  as  well  as  that  of  the  whole  system, 
by  syniphthy  ;  producing,  at  length,  the  extensive  catalogue  of 
dyspeptic,  hypochondriacal, and  perhaps  hysterical  complaints! 

is  it  not  this  "  non-secreted  bile"*  which  gives  that  pecu- 
liar sallow  complexion  to  Europeans  long  resident  in  hot 
climates,  so  distinguishable  from  a  jaundiced  suffusion  of  ab- 
sorbed or  regurgitated  bile;  und  which  is  probably  the  first 
shade  that  Nature  eflects,  in  bending  the  colour  to  the  cli- 
mate ?  Europeans  do  not  begin  to  assume  this  sallozo  tint, 
till  the  period  of  superabundant  secretion  is  long  past,  and 
till  atony  aiid  diminished  action  in  the  hepatic  system  have 
commenced,  indeed  it  is  very  possible,  that  what  at  first 
])r()(iiiced  such  commotion  and  inconvenience  in  the  animal 
Lconomy,  would,  in  the  coiirs.j  of  a  few  generations,  effect 
those  corporeal  changes  in  the  exterior,  which  ultimately 


■*  By  "  non-sciTotcd  bile."  1  mean  the  clciiicnts  from  whence  bile  is  formed. 
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counteract,  in  a  considerable  degree,  the  baleful  influence  of 
the  climate  itself.  To  be  more  explicit.  The  derangemeni 
in  the  hepatic  functions,  originating,  indeed,  through  sympathy 
with  the  skin,  affects  in  its  turn  the  tincture  of  that  skill,  by 
means  of  absorbed  and  non-secreted  bile ;  and  these  yellow 
and  sallow  tints,  acted  on  by  the  rays  of  a  tropical  sun, 
gradually  verge,  in  the  course  of  generations,  to  a  sable  hue. 
This  change  of  colour,  and,  in  some  degree,  of  texture  also 
[for  the  rete  mucosum  is  tJiicker  in  Indians  than  in  Europeans] 
renders  the  exterior  of  man  less  sensible  to  atmospherical 
heat;  in  consequence  of  which,  a  more  mild  and  uniform 
action  in  the  perspiratory  vessels  succeeds,  and  by  sympathy, 
a  correspondent  equilibrium  in  the  secreting  vessels  of  the  liver. 
Thus  the  skin,  which  was  the  first  cause  of  disordered  secre- 
tion in  the  liver,  becomes  ultimately  the  grand  protection  of 
that  organ,  and  the  derangement  itself,  in  process  of  time, 
creates  its  own  antidote  ?  This  is  quite  conformable  lo  the 
known  wisdom  of  Providence,  and  to  the  unceasing  exertions 
of  Nature,  in  remedying  what  she  cannot  entirely  prevent. 

This  is  a  different  doctrine  from  that  of  Dr.  Smith  :  he 
attiibutes  the  black  colour  of  Indians  to  the  superabundant 
secretion  of  bile,  and  its  suffusion  on  the  surface;  but  that 
will  not  stand  the  test  of  examination.  He  does  not  take 
diminished  secr  etion,  or  the  elements  of  bile,  into  the  account ; 
nor  does  he  trace  any  connexion  between  the  hepatic  and  cu- 
taneous functions.  May  not  the  disposition  to  ulcers  in  hot 
climates,  and  among  drunken  sailors  in  our  own  climate,  be 
accounted  for  by  this  cutaneo-hepatic  sympathy  ?■  In  the  first 
case,  the  cutaneous  vessels  are  debilitated  by  the  heat,  and  the 
hepatic  by  sympathy.  In  the  second  case,  the  vessels  of  the 
stomach  and  liver  are  debilitated  by  drink,  and  the  cutaneous 
vessels  by  sympathy. 

The  effects  of  intemperance  in  spirituous  liquors  on  the 
liver  and  its  functions,  are  not  only  known  to  every  Tyro  in 
the  profession,  but  are  proverbial  in  the  mouths  of  drunkards 
themselves;  little,  therefore,  need  be  said  on  this  subject. 
But  that  the  "  depressing  passions"  should  produce  certain 
derangements  in  the  hepatic  functions,  which,  re-acting  on 
the  mind,  give  rise  to,  or  aggravate  the  whole  protean  host 
of  hypochondriacal,  hysterical,  and  nervous  disorders,  is  by 
no  means  generally  admitted  ;  though  the  doctrine  will  pro- 
bably gain  ground. 

The  firat  effect  of  these  depressing  passions  in  the  female 
sex  is  felt  in  the  or<>aus  concerned  in  digestion— atony  in  the 
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stomach-^lorpor  in  ihe  liver  and  intestines.  Tfie  aliment 
passes  into  tJie  lUiodeiunu  imperfectly  digested — it  lliere  meets 
a  scanty  supply  of  ill-conditioned  or  insipid  bile,  and  pan- 
creatic juice.  Under  these  circumstances,  the  progress  of  the 
chyme  through  the  convolutions  of  the  intestines  must  be  slow, 
and  the  chyle  imperfectly  eliminated.  Fecal  accumulations 
take  place  :  and  probably  the  fermentative  process  goes  on, 
for  want  of  bile,  with  an  extrication  of  air,  which  gives  rise 
to  distressing  colic  and  borborygmi.  To  procure  relief  from 
these,  tiie  spiritous  tincture  and  cordial  have  ofleia  been  the 
harbingers  of  more  dangerous  indulgences,  and  increased  the 
njahidy  which  they  were  intended  to  alleviate  I 

By  a  careful  course  of  cathatics,  the  bowels  are  cleared 
of  that  load  of  fecal  and  other  matter,  with  which  they  were 
oppressed.  Healthy  bile  is  thus  solicited  into  the  intestines, 
instead  of  having  its  elements  floating  in  the  circulation. — 
This  natural  stimulus  promotes  chylification  ;  which, 
strenghtening  the  whole  material  fabric,  communicates  energy 
to  the  mind,  till  at  length,  the  bloom  of  health  once  more 
revisits  the  sallow  cheek  of  despondency. 

But  the  lords  of  the  creation  are  not  exempted  from  the 
wide-spreading  effects  of  hepatic  derangement.  From  our 
large  manufacturing  towns,  the  foci  of  sedentary  habits,  in- 
temperance, and  the  depressing  passions,  its  influence  may 
be  traced  through  every  ramification  of  society.  One  or  two 
examples  will  suffice.  The  whole  of  the  literary  world,  from 
the  poet  in  his  garret  to  the  learned  president  in  his  hall,  feel 
more  or  less  of  its  effects.  This  deficiency  in  \he  secretion 
of  bile,  the  consequence  of  mental  exertion  and  corporeal 
inactivity,  is  evidently  the  "  morbus  eruditorum,"  which 
sicklies  o'er,  with  the  pale  cast  of  thought,  the  countenances 
of  the  studious,  who  waste  their  hours  and  their  health  by 
the  midnight  lamp!  To  them  I  need  not  describe  the  ma- 
lady; they  are  too  familiar  with  its  various  symptoms.  But 
few  of  them  are  aware,  how  far  material  causes  can  influence 
intellectual  ideas.  If  I  wish  to  exert,  on  any  particidar 
occasion,  the  whole  force  of  my  memory,  imagination,  per- 
ception, and  judgment,  I  know,  from  repeated  experience, 
that  by  previously  cmulging  the  liver  and  its  ducts,  and 
carrying  off  all  bilious  coUuvies  from  the  alimentary  canal,  by 
niercurial  purgatives,  which  also  excite  a  brisker  secretion  hi 
the  chylo-poetic  viscera,  I  am  thereby  enabled  to  avail  myself 
ol  those  faculties  above-mentioned,  to  an  infinitely  greater 
extent  than  I  otherwise  could.    Tliia  is  no  theoretical  specu- 
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Jation  ;  it  is  a  practical  fact.  It  may  help  to  explain  the 
great  inequality  which  we  often  observe  in  liie  brightest  effu- 
sions of  fancy;  and  shew  us,  why  even  the  immortal  Homer 
sometimes  nods.* 


DYSENTERY. 

Sec.  IX. — The  disease  in  question  is  certainly  one  of 
great  importance  to  be  acquainted  with,  in  the  practice  of 
fleets  and  armies.  No  other  complahit — not  even  excepting 
fever,  so  much  puzzles  the  young  beginner ;  and  for  this  plain 
reason,  that  in  the  hour  of  danger,  both  books  and  men  dis- 
tract his  judgment,  and  paralyse  his  arm,  by  their  diametri- 
cally opposite  directions !  Let  any  one,  after  reading  Dr. 
Harty's  volume  on  Dysentery,  which  gives  a  fair  compendium 
of  the  principal  modern  opinions  and  practices  in  that  disor- 
der, be  taken  to  the  bedside  of  a  patient,  and  he  will  be 
utterly  unable  to  decide,  in  his  own  mind,  upon  the  mode  of 
treatment  most  eligible  to  adopt! 

From  this  state  of  anxiety,  is  he  relieved  by  applying  for 
advice  to  men?  By  no  means.  One  tells  him,  he  must 
consider  dysentery  as  closely  allied  to  enteritis,  and  depend 
principally  on  venesection .-^  Another  comes  round,  and  says, 
strictures  in  the  colon,  or  small  intestines,  are  the  cause 
of  dysentery^  occasioning  a  retention  of  the  fecal  and  other 
"  peccant  matter ;"  therefore  he  must  purge.  A  third  assures 
him,  he  will  purge  his  patient  to  death,  and  that  nothing  but 
sudorijics  can  effect  a  cure.  A  fourth  informs  him,  that 
ciirij  is  a  specific,  and  unless  he  raises  a  ptyalism,  he  will 
bury  his  patient.  In  this  state  of  suspense,  he  vacillates  from 
one  direction  to  another,  and  his  success  is  less,  than  if  he 
pertinaciously  adhered  to  the  worst  plan  proposed. 

It  is  true  that  experience  will  in  general,  determine  his 
choice;  but  mnny  an  anxious  hour  will  he  spend,  in  ex- 
ploring his  way  through  this  labyrinth  of  opinions,  and  many 
a  blunder  will  he  commit  in  the  mean  time ! 


*  For  an  account  of  tlie  cftccts  of  the  Ni(ro-Muri;itic  acid  bath  in  aHVc- 
tionsof  the  Liver,  sec  my  vvork  on  tlie  Liver,  p.  Ill,  Jd  edition.  Indeed  I 
have  purposely  avoided  enlarging  this  section,  "since  1  conclnde  (hat  the  iro- 
incal  visitor  will  place  my  work  on  the  Liver  on  the  same  shelf  with  this. 

+  Vide  Dr.  Wright  on  the  Waldicren  fever  also  Dr.  Somcrs  on  extreme 
Weeding  mtlyscnlery  of  the  I'cniusulH 
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As  tliere  is  hardly  a  disease  in  the  Nvhole  range  of  nosology, 
more  uniform  in  its  nature  and  symptoms,  than  dysentery, 
this  discrepancy  among  authors  and  practitioners  must  have 
originated,  1  conceive,  in  cons-equence  of  mistaking  promi- 
nent elfcds  for  proximate  caum ;  and  as  the  means  of  cure 
directed  against  the  former  have  often  removed  the  laiter, 
each  individual  believed  that  he  alone  had  found  out  the  true 
cause  and  cure  of  the  disease.    Thus,  one  physician  exam- 
amining  the  body  of  a  patient  who  died  in  a  certain  stage  of 
dysentery,  and  fmding  many  traces  of  inflammation,  or  even 
sphacelus,  in  different  parts  of  the  intestines,  without  any 
strictures,  frames  his  inflammatory  hypothesis  ;  and  although 
he  employs,  as  auxiliaries,  some  of  the  means  recommended 
by  others,  he  makes  venesection  the  principal  indication — 
has  tolerable  success,  and  becomes  quite  satisfied  that  he  has 
hit  on  the  proper  plan.    Another  patient  dies  at  a  less  ad- 
vanced period  of  the  disease,  or  where  mortification  had  not 
relaxed,  and  effaced  all  signs  of  stricture.    He  is  examined 
by  a  different  physician,  who  finds  the  inner  coat  of  certain 
parts  of  the  intestines  corrugated,  thickened,  and  the  canal 
reduced  to  a  very  small  diameter,  with  scybala,  or  rather 
fecal  accumulations  [for  those  who  talk  about  scybala,  have 
not,  I  fear,  examined  the  abdomens  of  many  dysenteries,] 
lurking  in  the  cells  of  the  colon,  or  flextures  of  the  small  in- 
testines, situated   above  these  strictures.    Establishing  a 
doctrine  on  this,  bleeding  is  only  had  recourse  to  occasionally ; 
and  certain  medicines,  supposed  to  have  the  power  of  relax- 
ing these  spasms  or  strictures,  are  exhibited,  with  frequent 
laxatives,  and  success  is  often  the  result. 

A  third  person,  in  examining  the  bodies  of  dysenteric 
patients  after  death,  in  hot  climates,  finds  abscess,  or  other 
organic  derangement  of  the  liver,  an  appearance  very  com- 
mon; and  concludes  that  Dysentei^  is  Hepatitis  in  disguise. 
He  prescribes  mercury,  and  his  success  is  still  greater  than 
that  of  others ;  consequently  he  is  positive  that  he  alone 
pursues  the  true  couise,  and  entertains  just  ideas  of  the 
disease. 

A  fourth,  observing  that  dysentery  is  always  accompanied 
with  defective  perspiration,  and  taking  up  the  idea  of  Sy- 
denham, that  it  is  a  fever  tinned  in  on  the  intestines,  has 
recourse  to  sodorifics,  to  turn  it  out  again,  and  not  without 
considerable  success ;  so  that  he  pities  the  blindness  of  those 
who  cannot  see  that  the  disease  is  merely  "  the  perspiration 
thrown  on  the  bowels."    How  are  we  to  reconcile  these 
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janing  opinions  and  practices?    Jn  adhering  obstinately  to 
anyone  of  these  plans  we  will  be  often  right;  but  assuredly 
we- will  be  not  seldom  wrong.    On  the  other  hand,  by  giving 
a  discretional  power  to  adopt  one  or  other  of  them,  as  symp- 
toms may  indicate,  we  confer  a  licence  on  the  young  begin- 
ner, for  which  he  probably  will  not  thank  us  in  the  hour  of 
trial  or  responsibility.    He  who  could  lay  down  one  fixed 
principle,  which  is  uniformly  to  be  kept  in  view,  through 
every  case  and  every  climate, — a  principle  that  would  explain 
the  phenomena  and  the  cure;  who  could  gwe plain  and  easy 
directions  when  and  where  we  are  to  lean  towards  one  or 
other  of  the  apparently  opposite  modes  of  treatment,  without 
ever  losing  sight  of  the  principle  in  question,  or,  for  a  mo- 
ment, relaxing  iu  the  pursuit  of  that  salutary  object  wliidi 
this  principle  points  to,  would  certainly  deserve  the  thanks  of 
the  junior  branches,  at  least,  of  the  profession. 

I  have  hinted  what  I  suppose  to  be  the  origin'  of  these 
clashing  theories  and  practices;  to  wit,  the  mistaking- eflfects 
for  causes.  Thus  if  we  do  find  stricture  in  any  part  of  the 
intestinal  canal,  what  produced  it  ?  This  must  evidently  be 
the  effect  of  some  cause.  If  we  find  infiamation  there,  it 
is  proved  to  be  a  consequence,  and  not  a  cause  of  dysentery, 
from  this  plain  fact,  that  in  original  and  unequivocal  inflam- 
mation of  the  bowels,  or  enteritis,  constipation  is  almost  al- 
ways present.  In  hot  climates,  if  we  find  dysentery,  or  [as 
some  will  not  allow  it  that  name]  flux,  a  pretty  constant  at- 
tandant  on  Hepatitis,  particularly  the  languid  or  chronic 
species  of  it,  it  does  not  follow  that  Hepatitis  is  a  general 
concomitant,  much  less  a  cause  of  dysentery.  In  many  cases 
of  Hepatitis,  especially  when  violent,  there  is  obstinate  cos- 
tiveness ;  and  in  numerous  fatal  cases  of  dysentery,  no  struc- 
tural derangement  in  the  liver  can  be  observed. 

Those  who  have  attributed  it  to  suppressed  perspiration, 
have  eome  nearer  to,  but  stopped  far,  very  far  short  of,  the 
mark.  The  suppression  of  this  discharge  is,  in  itself,  a  trifling, 
though  in  its  connexion  with  others,  it  becomes  an  impor- 
tant feature  in  the  proximate  cause  of  dysentery. 

As  causes  can  only  be  traced  by  their  effects,  we  must 
endeavour  to  find  out,  among  the  latter,  such  as  are  alwai/s 
present  in  dysentery,  and  have  a  decided  pnoritj/  in  occur- 
rence. These,  1  conceive,  constitute  what  is  Tueant  by 
proximate  cause  in  this,  as  well  as  in  every  other  disease.' 
Are  there  any  such,  then,  in  dysentery?  I  believe  there  are; 
and  this  belief  does  not  rest  on  speculative  grounds.    I  have 
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not  leanit  the  knowledge  of  this  disease  from  the  ancients 
nor  tlienioderns,  but  studied  it  in  the  book  of  Nature;  and 
every  one  of  its  symptoms  has  been  deeply  impressed  on  my 
memory,  by  painful  personal  experience,  both  within  and 
without  the  tropics. 

In  every  case  of  dysentery  that  has  ever  come  within  the 
range  of  my  observation,  [and  the  number  has  not  been 
inconsiderable]  two  functions  were  invariably  disordered 
from  the  very  onset,  and  soon  drew  other  derangements  in 
their  train.  These  were,  the  functions  of  the  skin  and  of  the 
liver;  or,  perspiration  and  biliary  secretion.  I  defy  any  one, 
who  has  minutely  regarded  this  disease  at  the  bedside,  to 
produce  a  single  instance  in  which  these  functions  were  car- 
ried on  in  a  natural  manner,  at  any  period  of  the  disease. 
The  partial  clammy  sweats  which  are  sometimes  seen  on  the 
surface,  with  the  occasional  admixture  of  bilious  sordes  in 
the  stools,  so  far  from  being  objections,  are  proofs  of  this 
position;  for,  excepting  the  above  appearances,  which  are 
unnatural,  the  regular  perspiration  is  suppressed,  and  the 
healthy  secretion  of  bile  entirely  stopped.  Dr.  Balfour, 
who  had  some  twenty  years'  experience  in  this  complaint, 
and  who  treats  of  it  under  the  name  of  "putrid  intestinal 
remitting  fever,"  states,  at  page  17  of  his  second  Treatise  on 
Sol-Lunar  Infl-iienee,  that — "  At  the  very  beginning  of  putrid 
intestinal  fevers,  and  also  about  the  time  of  their^naZ  crisis, 
or  termination,  1  have  often  observed  copious  discharges  of 
recent  bile;  but  as  the  fever  advanced,  and  remained  at  its 
height,  such  discharges  have  frequently  ceased  to  appear; 
and  I  have  been  led  to  suspect,  from  these  circumstances, 
that  the  passage  of  the  bile  into  the  duodenum,  during  this 
interval,"  [viz.  from  the  very  beginning  to  the  crisis  or  termi- 
nation] "  was  altogether  stopped"  I  beg  the  reader  will 
keep  this  in  mind. 

'I'hese,  then,  are  the  two  first  links  of  that  morbid  chain 
which  connects  the  remote  cause  with  the  ostensible  form  of 
the  disease.  Whoever  can  break  these,  by  restoring  those 
two  functions  to  their  natural  state — 1  care  not  by  what 
means  or  medicines — he  will  cure,  or  rather  prevent,  the 
disorder.— But  we  can  seldom  expect  to  be  called  in  at  this 
early  period,  for  Dysentery  is  not  yet  manifested ;  ulthougli 
an  accurate  observer  might,  in  his  own  frame,  often  detect 
these  nascent  movements,  and  by  prompt  measures,  extin- 
guish the  disease  in  embryo. 

Some  other  invisible,  at  least,  very  obscure  links,  are  now 
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to  be  noticed  : — for  however  confidently  a  proximate  cause 
may  be  decided  on  in  colleges  and  closets,  it  is,  in  nature, 
a  sene<5  of  causes.    The  equilibrium  of  the  circulation  and' 
e.icitabililY  becomes  disturbed.    In  consequence  of  the  tor- 
j)or  in  the  extreme  vessels  on  the  surface,  the  volume  of 
l)lood  is  diiected  to  the  interior,  and  the  bahmee  is  still  far- 
ther broken  by  the  check  which  the  portal  current  meets  hi 
the  liver,  from  a  corresponding  torpor  ift  the  extreme  or 
sccretijig  vessels  of  that  organ  ;  the  effect  of  which  is,  that 
the  plethora  in  the  cceliac  and  mesenteric  circles  is  now 
greatly  augmented,  and  febrile  symptoms  commence.  The 
perspiration  being  stopped,  a  vicarious  discharge  of  mucus 
:rnd  acrid  serum  in  thrtnvn  fronr  the  extremities  of  the  turgid 
mesenteric  vessels  upon  the  internal  surface  of  the  intestines-, 
which  by  thi.'f  time  are  in  a  state  of  irritability.*    The  disease 
now  begins  to  exhibit  itself  unequivocally,  by  the  uneasiness 
Vn  the  bowels,  the  frequent  desire  to  stool,  and  the  mucous 
discharges.    We  may  now  plainly  perceive  how  all  those 
consequences,  which  have  so  often  passed  for  causes,  can 
arise.    If  the  plethora  be  great,  blood  itself  will  be  poured' 
out  from  the  mouths  of  the  distended  mesenteric  and  mese- 
raic  vessels  ;  hence  inflammation  and  ulceration  may  ensue; 
If  any  hardened  feces  lurk  in  the  ceHsof  the  colon,  they  will 
be  grasped  by  the  irritable  circular  fibres  of  the  intestines, 
and  rings  or  strictures  will  augment  the  tormina  and  griping' 
in  the  bowels. 

Jn  this  situation,  Nature  evidently  attempts  to  restore,*  by 
re-action,  the  balance  of  the  circulation  and  excitability  witlr 
the  cuticular  and  hepatic  functions,  but  she  rarely  succeeds  ; 
her  aboi  tive  efforts  too  often  aggravating,  instead  of  relieving 
the  symptoms.  Thus  we  sometimes  see  a  partial,  ill  condi'- 
tioned'  sweat  on  the  surface,  which  is  productive  of  no  bene- 
fit; while  from  the  liver,  an  occasional  gush  of  vitiated  bile, 
like  so  much  boiling  lead,  throws  the  irritable  intestines  into 
painful  contortions,  and  then  the  tormina  and  tenesmus  are 
insufferable  !  Nature,  to  say  the  truth,  is  but  a  sorry  physi- 
cian in  Dysentery.  "  In  hoc  enim  corporis  affectu,"  says  Sir 
G.  Baker,  "  aliquod  certe  in  medicina  opus  est,  baud  mul- 


*  It  may  be  observed  that  the  same  phenomena  lake  place  iii  most  tropicTl 
fevers,  and  also  in  severe  cases  of  cholera  morbus,  mort  de  chien,  &g.  'Phis  I 
prani ;  for  the  same  causes  that,  np|)Iied  to  one  person,  produce  bilious  fever, 
vill  in  a  second  give  rise  to  liepaiiiis— in  a  third  to  mort  de  chien — and  in  a 
fiuirili  to  dysentery,  accordiuj;  to  llie  organ  tiiat  happens  to  be  most  predi^iposed 
to  disease.  Kay, 'a  combination  of  all  these  diseases  will  often  be  found  in  the 
£ume  case. 
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•'''.him  in  Natum  beneficio."  Where  filic  lihimatoh'  giiiiis 
\\cv  fend,  it  is  where  the  local  plethora  is  reduced  bv  the  dis- 
charge iVom  the  mesenteric  and  nieseraic  vessels,  without  oc- 
casioning much  organic  derangement  in  the  bowels.  Tiiis' 
being  etFected,  she  more  easily  restores  the  equilibrium  of  tlu; 
circulation  and  excitability  andtlie  fuiKtions  above-mentioned. 
Hut,  in  a  great  majority  of  cases,  where  the  disease  is  violent,: 
her  exertions  either  hasten  the  fatal  catastrophe,  or  produce 
siiich  lesion  of  structure  and  function  in  the  chylopoeliic  vi;j-< 
cera,  as  induces  a  tedious  chronic  state  of  the.conjplaint,  very 
difficult  to  manage. 

The  febrile  symptoms  will,  at  .first,  be  in  proportioti 'to  -flie 
general  disturbance  in  the  balance  of  the  circulation  ;nid  ex- 
citability ;  they  will  afterwards  be  kept  up,  or  modified,  by 
the  extent  of  the  organic  derangement  sustained,  'i'lie  dis- 
charge of  blood  by  stool,  on  the  other  hand,  appears  to  be 
proportionate  to  the  local  plethora  in  the  portal  and  mesen- 
teric circles,  and  to  the  permanence  and  degree  of  torpor  in 
the  liver,  occasioning  that  plethora- 

This  doctrine,  thus  brieHy  sketched  out,  if  impartially  con- 
sidered, and  fairly  applied,  will,  1  think,  clearly  account  for 
every  phenomenon  of  the  disease,  from  the  derangement  of" 
the  liver,  the  largest  of  all  glands,  to  that  of  the  mesenteric 
glands  themselves,  which  have,  in  their  turn,  been  considered 
as  tlie  seat,  or  ev^n  the  cause  of  dysentery. 

But  it  is  not  sufficient  that  it  merely  accounts  for  the  phe- 
nomena. If  founded  in  nature  and  truth,  it  should,  like  an 
arithmetical  rule,  prove  itself  in  various  ways.  i\bove  all, 
the  practical  application  -of  it  ought  to  involi/e  no  contradic- 
tions ;  however  various  the  routes  may  appear,  they  must  all 
be  shewn  to  tend  ultimately  to  one  point — the  cure.  It  should 
xjxplain  how  dift'ei  ent  means  hav-e  attained  the  same  end  ;  and, 
Jtinally,  it  should  chalk  out  the  best  and  nearest  path  we  are 
io  pursue.    'J'o  this  task  1  consider  Uie  doctrine  in  question 

f)erfectly  equal ;  though  1  shall  not  apply  it  farther  .than  to  the 
eading  phenomena  of  the  disease,  and  the  principal  methodti 
of  cure. 

-Of  the  former  I  have  spoken ;  I  now  come  to  the  latter. 
The  practitioner  who  has  set  down  an  inflammatory  state  of 
the  intestines  as  the  cause  of  dysentery,  comes  to  a  patient, 
•who  is  very  ill  with  violent  tormina  and  tenesmus  ;  and  pas- 
sing blood,  in  alarming;  quantities  with  his  stools,  wliich 
consist  of  nothing. I)ut  that  and  mucus,  lie  bleeds  copiously, 
as  liis  principal  indication,  and  prescribes  laxatives  or  siido- 
ritics  as  minor  mieans,  and  in  a  triHing  way,  as  aiixiliarios. 
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He  soon  finds  that  the  flow  of  blood  by  stool  is  much  re- 
duced— that  the  tormina  are  mitigated,  and  that  something 
more  than  mere  mucus  comes  away  after  the  laxatives,  with 
considerable  relief  to  the  patient.  Nothing  can  be  more  plain 
than  the  way  in  which  these  means  are  beneficial,  on  the 
principle  in  question.  Venesection  lessens  at  once  the  ple- 
thora in  the  mesenteric  vessels,  and  checks  the  effusion  from 
their  mouths.  A  general  relaxation  throughout  the  whole 
gystem  follows — intestinal  strictures  are  relaxed— scybala  and 
fecal  accumulations  pass  off ;  and  Nature,  thus  relieved,  at- 
tempts a  restoration  of  equilibrium  in  the  circulation  and 
excitability,  evinced  by  some  degree  of  action  in  the  extreme 
vessels  on  the  surface,  and,  by  sympathy,  of  the  secreting 
vessels  in  the  liver. 

So  far  the  physician  has  greatly  assisted  the  spontaneous 
efforts  of  the  constitution  ;  and  if  the  latter  be  equal  to  the 
task  of  keeping  things  in  this  prosperous  train,  all  will  be 
■well — If  not,  the  morbid  state  returns,  and  with  it  a  fearful 
debility,  which  paralyses  his  arm,  and  embarrasses  his  mind  ! 
His  patient  may,  or  may  not  recover  ;  but  I  should  not  like 
to  be  in  his  situation,  under  a  man  who  confines  his  principal 
aim  to  the  obviating  of  inflammation.* 

He  who  confides  in  purgatives  [and  a  great  many  do,  who 
know  little  of  the  complaint]  from  an  idea,  that  stricture  and 
a  retention  of  the  natural  feces  are  the  essence  of  dysentery, 
treads  on  exceedingly  tender  ground.  He  certainly  does  as- 
sist Nature  in  her  most  ostensible,  but  dangerous  method  of 
cure.  If  by  a  course  of  purgatives,  he  can  lessen  the  local 
plethora,  and  excite  the  healthy  action  of  the  liver  [both 
which  objects  evacuating  medicines^  particularly  of  the  mer- 
curial kind,  are  without  doubt  calculated  to  effect]  before 
any  material  injury  takes  place  in  the  intestinal  canal,  he  will 
succeed  ;  because  the  general  balance  of  the  circulation  will 
soon  be  restored,  when  the  portal  and  mesenteric  plethora  is 
removed ;  and  the  sympathising  function  of  the  skin  will  par- 
ticipate in  the  healthy  action  of  the  liver.  But  in  a  large 
proportion  of  cases,  he  will  have  the  mortification  to  find, 
that  such  organic  derangements  occur,  before  he  can  attain 

■*  Since  the  first  edition  of  this  work  w«s  printed,  Dr.  Somcrs  has  drawn  the 
attention  of  the  medical  world  to  extreme  venesection  in  dysentery  as  it  hj)- 
peared  on  the  Peninsula.  But  I  believe  tliat  experience,  in  tropical  climntes 
!il  least,  will  only  aesis;n  venesection  its  proper  rank  as  a  powerful  auxiliary  in 
the  treatment  ot  this  "formidable  disease.  Dr.  Somen  ha«  not  the  hoi.ourof 
originnlity  here.  Dr.  White  ujcd  the  same  uenescctio arf  rfc/ii/i/Ji/m,  in  lipypt, 
in  1802.  And  Mr.  White,  a  Navy  Surgeon,  published  a  work  nearly  a  hun- 
dred years  ago,  in  which  he  lays  down  a  still  more  decisive  system  of  blood- 
.leitiug  in  dysentery.  .  , 
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his  object,  as  will  cillicr  hasten  the  fatal  teniiiiiation,  or  prove 
a  friiiiriil  source  of  misery  in  the  chronic  stage  of  the  disease, 
which  too  often  ensues.  •  '  I'l--    -  ■■ 

The  rationale  of  the  emetic  and  sudorific  plans,  oil  tiie 
principle  in  view,  is  sufHciently  obvious.  They  not  only 
<ietermine  generally  to  the  surface,  but,  by  exciting  tin; 
healthy  action  of  the  liver,  they  locally  relieve  the  niescraic 
and  mesenteric  plethora  [a  circumstance  which  their  em- 
ployers did  not  calculate  on],  and  thus  restore  the' balance  of 
the  circulation  with  the  functions  of  perspiration  and  biliary 
secretion, 

But  however  beautiful  this  plan  may  be  in  theol-y— ^how- 
ever successful  it  may  be  in  a  few  sporadic  cases  of  dysentery 
in  private  life,  or  in  a  vviell-regulated  hospital,  a  more  niopiait 
practice  for  fleets  or  armies,  in  a  tropical  climate,  wivs  nev^ 
seriously  recommended  for  general  adoption!  Much  do  t 
suspect  that  those  who  praise  or  propose  it,  have  never  put 
it  to  the  test  of  experience,  except  on  a  very  confined  scale', 
and  with  every  convenience  at  hand.  **  There  would  be  this 
inconvenience,"  says  the  judicious  Dr.  Blane,  "  in  ronntdiil/if 
encouraging  a  szceat,  that  if  the  tenesmus  should  return,  it 
[perspiration]  wotild  either  be  checked  by  the  patient  getting 
frequently  out  of  bed,  or  there  would  be  danger  df  jiis 
catching  cold." — 3d  ed.  p.  457.  "  '  •      '    •■('" ■^'-••f.-f 

■   The  mercurial  plan  is  of  a  very  different  stamp,  in  regard 
to  its  applicability.     Indeed,  the  empirical  -  exhibition  of 
mercury,  as  it  is  called,  in  hepatic  and  dysenteric  complaints 
abroad,  has  quite  shocked  the  feelings  of  some  physicians  at 
home.    But  the  Army  or  Navy  Surgeon,  who  has  a  vast 
number  of  dysenteric  patients  coming  every  day  luider  his 
care,  smiles  at  these  delicate  scruples.    He  knows,  by  re- 
peated observations,  that  if  he  can  bring  on  free  ptyaliaU), 
the  patient  is  secure  for  that  time ;  and  this  begets  a  strong 
bias  in  favour,  either  of  the  specific  power  of  merciiry,  or  of 
the  liver  being  the  primary  seat  of  the  disease.    With  these 
prepossessions,  he  drives  on  for  the  object  in  view,  regardless 
of  particular  symptoms  and  disdaining  to  call  in  the  aid  of 
those  means  which  1  have  been  describing,  and  which  are 
considered  by  others  as  the  principal  remedies.    He  is  gene- 
rally, however,  successful  ;  and  if  he  knew  to  \\hat  extent 
he  might  go  with  safety  in  this  empirical  manner,  he  would 
be  still  more  so,  as  shall  be  fshcwn  in  due  time.    Uut  occa- 
sionally he  is  foiled,  and  cannot  raise  a  ptyalism — llicn  hix 
resources  are  gone  !    The  patient  wastes  away— inflahniia- 
liori)  ulceration — even  gangrene,  may  supervene  ;  or,  sonic 
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morning,  lie  sees,  with  astonisknient,  several  inches  of  the 
rectum,  that  have  passed  off  by  stool  in  the  night!  'I'his 
has  happened  under  my  own  care,  and  /  linow  that  the  same 
has  occurred  to  several  others. 

Thus  we  see,  that  any  one  of  the  above  methods,  w  hen 
set  up  as  a  principal  to  the  exclusion  of  others,  is  attended 
M'ilh  inconvenience,  aind  {excepting  perhaps  the  last]  with 
repeated  failures,  if  not  general  want  of  success,  particularly 
in  hot  climates,  A  heterogeneous  combination  of  them  all, 
on  the  otl>er  hand,  without  order  or  discipline,  and  guided 
only  by  the  discretion  or  caprice  of  the  young  practitioner, 
would  be  liltle  better,  if  not  worse,  than  a  blind  adherence 
to  one.  Nothing,  in  sJyort,  but  a  controlling  principle,  that 
is  ever  to  be  held  in  view,  under  whose  superintendance  the 
above-nientioi>ed  agents  are  to  be  employed  in  their  proper 
spheres,  can  lead  to  a  settled  and  rational  practice  in  dysen- 
tery, or  reconcile  those  jarring  opinions  and  practices  with 
which  both  books  and  men  continue  to  puzzle  the  minds  of 
all  Uiose  whom  personal  and  wide  experience  has  not  eman- 
■cipated  from  the  t»raramels  of  authority. 

I  have  declared  the  principle  tliat  is  to  govern  «s,  {tlie  re- 
storation of  health}/  perspiration  and  biliary  secretion,  with  an 
equilibrium  of  the  circulation  and  excitability]  and  enume- 
rated, in  a  general  way  the  means  which  we  are  to  use ; — the 
■direct  application  of  the  whole  to  practice,  will  be  illustrated 
presently,  by  an  appeal  to  facts. 

1  have  purposely  avoided,  as  much  as  possible,  throughout 
diis  essay,  to  quote  my  own  cases,  in  support  of  my  own 
-doctrines.  The  following  short  narrative,  however,  may  be 
allowed  a  place  here ;  and  may  not  be  uninteresting  or  un- 
instructive^ — 

A  very  few  weeks  after  my  first  arrival  in  Bengal,  I  made 
one  in  a  party  of  officers,  who  landed  a  few  miles  below  Kedge- 
9-ee,  for  the  purpose  of  shooting  and  of  seeing  the  couutry. — 
This  day  was  excessively  hot — the  ground  was  half  inundated, 
4md  we  waded  and  rambled  about,  through  marshes?,  jungles, 
and  paddy-fields — ^^often  with  one-half  of  our  bodies  under 
water,  and  the  other  broiling  in  tlie  sun,  till  we  w.ere  fairly 
exhausted.  As  we  had  a  sumpter-basket  with  us,  w  e  spent, 
the  whole  day  in  this  manner ;  and  on  returning  in  the  even- 
ing to  the  banks  of  the  Ganges,  at  a  place  appointed,  »ve 
found  that  the  boat  could  not  approach  the  shore,  the  water 
was  so  shoally  ;  we  therefore  dashed  into  the  river,  {\nd  waded 
off  to  where  tlie  boat  lay  at  a  grapnel.  By  this  time  it  was 
sunset,  and  as  wie  had  a  strong  tide  against  us,  wc  sat  in  tljc 
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boat  nearly  two  hours,  dripping  wot,  and  shivering  with  coid, 
before  we  got  on  board.  That  night,  my  sleep  was  disturbed, 
and  I  felt  slight  rigors  or  chills,  alternated  with  Hushes. of 
heat;  but  in  the  morning  I  got  up  as  usual,  and  coivcluded 
that  all  was  well.  At  dinner  I  had  no  appetite ;  and  soon 
afterwards  I  felt  uneasiness  in  my  bowels.  As  the  evening 
advanced,  I  had  frequent  calls  to  stool,  with  gripirtg,  and 
some  tenesnuis,  nothing  coming  away  but  mucus.  Fever  now 
came  on — my  skin  became  hot,  dry,  and  parched, — and  by 
1 1  o'clock  at  night,  I  could  scarcely  leave  the  commode. 
The  misery  of  that  night  will  never  be  erased  from  my  me- 
mory !  I  was  often  delirious,  especially  when  I  hy  down  iir 
bed  ;  but  indeed  so  dreadful  were  the  tormina  and  fencsnuis — 
so  hicessant  the  calls  to  stool,  that  little  respite  could  be  pro- 
cured. I  had  taken  a  dose  of  salts  in  the  evening,  but  they 
afforded  very  trifling  relief,  except  by  bringiii"  off  some  fecu- 
lencies,  atte\ided  with  a  momentary  lull.  Early  in  tine  morn- 
ing, a  medical  gentleman,  belonging  to  an  Elast  Indiaman,. 
visited  me,  and  found  me  in  a  very  bad  way.  I  was  now 
passing  blood  fast,  and  the  fever  ran  high.  I  was  bled,  and 
took  an  ounce  of  castor  oil  immediately a  few  hours  after 
which,  six  grains  of  calomel,  and  one  of  opium,  were  taken^ 
and  repeated  every  five  hours  afterwards,  Mith  occasional 
emollient  injections. 

This  day  passed  rather  easier  than  the  preceding  night — the 
tormina  were  somewhat  moderated  by  the  medicine ;  but  I 
had  considerable  fever — thirst — restlessness,  and  continual 
calls  to  stool ;  nothing,  however,  coming  away,  but  mucus 
and  blood.  As  night  closed  in,  the  exacerbation  was  great. 
The  opium  lulled  me  occasionally,  but  I  was  agam  delirious; 
and  the  phantoms  that  haunted  my  imagination  were  worse 
than  all  my  corporeal  suffeiings,  which  were,  in  themselves, 
indescribably  tormenting.  Ihs  next  day  I  was  very  weak; 
and  so  incessant  were  the  griping  and  tenesmus,  that  I  could 
hardly  leave  the  connnode.  'J^he  tenesmus  was  what  I  could 
not  bear  with  any  degree  of  fortitude ;  and,  to  procure  a 
momentary  relief  from  this  painful  sensation,  1  was  forced  to 
sit  frequently  on  warm  water.  The  calomel  and  opium  bo- 
lus was  now  taken  every  four  hours',  with  the  addition  of 
mercurial  friction.'.  An  occasional  lavement  was  exhibited, 
which  gave  much  pain  in  the  exhibition,  and  I  each  day  took 
a  dose  of  castor  oil,  which  brought  off'  a  trifling  feculence^ 
with  inconsiderable  relief.  My  fever  ran  higher  this  day  than 
yesterday,  with  hot,  dry,  constricted  skin.  As  night  ap- 
proached, my  debility,  and  apprehension  of  the  usual  exacer 
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balion  brought  on  an  exUenie  degree  of  mental  agitation.. 
The  surgeon'  endeavoured  to  cheer  me  with  tlie  hope  of 
ptyalisni,  which,  he  assured  me,  woukl  alleviate  my  siiffev 
iiigs — I  liud  then  no  local  experience  in  the  complaint  myself. 
As  the  night  advanced,  all  the  symptoms  became  aggravated, 
and  I  w  as  convinced  that  a  fatal  termination  must  ensue, 
miless  a  speedy  relief  could  be  procured.  I  had  no  other 
hope  but  in  ptyalism  ;  for  my  medical  friend  held  out  no 
other  prospect,  i  sent  for  my  assistant,  and  desired  him  to 
give  me  a  scruple  of  calomel,  which  I  instantly  swallowed, 
and  found  that  it  produced.no  additional  uneasiness — on  the 
contrary,  1  fancied  it  rather  lulled  the  tormina.  But  my 
sufferings  were  great — my  debility  was  increasing  rapidly, 
and  I  quite  despaired  of  recovery  !  Indeed,  [  looked  for- 
ward with  impatience  to  a  final  release  !  At  four  o'clock  in 
the  morning,  1  repeated  the  dose  of  calomel,  and  at  eight 
o'clock  [or  between  60  and  70  hours  from  the  attack]  I  fell, 
for  the  fnst  time,  into  a  profound  and  refreshing  sleep,  which 
lasted  till  near  midnight,  when  1  awoke.  It  was  some 
minutes  before  I  could  bring  myself  to  a  perfect  recollection 
of  my  situation  prior  to  this  repose  ;  but  I  feared  it  was  still, 
a  dream,  for  1  felt  no  pain  whatever!  My  skin  was  covered 
with  a  warm  moisture,  and  I  lay  for  some  considerable  time, 
without  moving  a  voluntary  muscle,  doubtful  whetlier  my 
feelings  and  senses  did  not  deceive  me.  I  now  felt  an  un- 
easiness in  my  bowels,  and  a  call  to  stool.  Alas,  thought  I, 
my  miseries  are  not  yet  over  !  I  wrapped  myself  up,  to, 
prevent  a  chill,  and  was  most  agreeably  surprised  to  find  that, 
wit!)  little  or  no  griping,  I  passed  a  copious,  feculent,  bilious 
stool,  succeeded  by  such  agreeable  sensations — acquisition  of 
strength,  and  elevation  of  spirits,  that  I  ejaculated  aloud  the 
most  sincere  and  heartfelt  tribute  of  gratitude  to  Heaven  for. 
my  deliverance.  On  getting  into  bed,  I  perceived  that  my 
gums  were  much  swollen,  and  that  the  saliva  was  Howing 
Ironi  niy  mouth.  I  took  no  more  medicine,  recovered  ra-. 
pidly,  and  enjoyed  the  best  state  of  health  for  some  time 
afterwards. 

Mr.  Curtis  may  denominate  this  disease,  "  Bilious  fever 
and  flux,"  or  "  Hepatic  Ilux,"  but  as  it  answers  to  every  part 
of  Dr.  Cullen's  definition,  except  the  erroneous  part,  I  must 
say,  that  it  is  a  very  fastidious  multiplication  of  distinctions 
without  any  real  difference.*  The  "  nature  of  the  discharge" 
has  led  Mr.  Curtis,  and  many  others,  astray.    Often  have  I 
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been  told  by  Gentlemen  that  their  patients  were  passing  great 
qaanlilies  of  bilious  redundancies,  when,  upon  examining  the 
stools,  four-fifths  of  these  were  composed  of  mucus,  ti)i<redoi 
various  hues,  with  vitiated  bile  and  blood.  It  is  astonishing 
liow  small  a  quantity  of  the  former  will  commtmicate  even  a 
deep  colour  to  any  other  fluid.  Mr.  Curtis's  practice,  too, 
consisted  almost  entirely  in  purgatives  ;  consequently,  what 
with  this  and  the  previously  disordered  state  of  the  liver  and 
its  functions,  we  need  not  wonder  that  considerable  quanti- 
ties of  depraved  bilious  secretions  were  brought  cff  during 
the  treatment.  But  these  accidental  varieties  in  the  appear- 
ance of  the  discharge,  arising  from  local  causes,  and  greatly 
modified  by  the  means  employed  for  cure,  do  not  authorise 
us  to  change  the  name  of  the  disease.  Such  appearances 
have  been  observed  in  all  countries,  especially  in  autuilinal 
seasons,  and  where  purgatives  formed  a  prominent  featiue  ill 
the  mdhodus  medendi.  They  have  even  led  to  the  idea,  that 
bile  was  the  cause  of  Dysentery* 

Of  the  reritote  causes  I  need  say  little.  They  are  the  same 
in  all  parts  of  the  world — atmospherical  vicissitudes.  Per- 
spiration and  biliary  seCretion  being  in  excels  during  the  iil- 
tense  heat  of  the  day,  are  so  much  the  more  easily  checked  by 
the  damp  chills  of  the  night;  and  the  consequences  which  ensue 
are  clearly  deducible  from  the  principle  1  haVe  stated.  In 
short,  the  same  general  causes  produce  bilious  feVer,  hepa- 
titis, and  dysentery.  They  are  three  branches  front  the  same 
stem,  the  organs  principally  affected  occasioning  the  variety 
of  aspect. 

Dysentery,  cp/cr;s  paribus,  will  be  the  most  frequent  form : 
first,  on  account  of  the  iiijury  which  the  intestines  are  in  the 
habit  of  previously  Sustaining,  froth  the  inegular  or  dis- 
ordered function  of  the  livcr,  whereby  they  become  weakened 
ami  irritable;  secondly,  because  they  arc  destined,  by 
Nature,  to  sustain  the  vicarious  afflux  of  suppressed  perspi- 
ration. They  are  all  cured  on  the  same  principle,  and  'yvith 
some  slight  variety,  arising  from  local  circumstances,  by  the 
siime  remedies— a  strong  proof  of  the  connexion  which  I 
have  traced. 

We  now  see  how  a  few  years'  residence  in  hot  climates 
predisposes  heedless  soldiers  and  sailors  to  Dysentery,  as  re- 
marked in  the  section  on  Yellow  Fever,  by  the  experienced 
.  author  of  that  article,  and  as  is  Well  known  to  those  who 
have  practised  between  the  tropics.  The  same  principle  ex- 
plains the  reason  why  w'e  so  frequently  find  Dysentery  a 
concortlitant  on  Hepatitis,  especially  that  languid  species  of 
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it,  arising  from  obstraction  and  congestion,  Mitli  previoiTs 
derangement  of  function  in  the  liver,  rather  than  acute 
European  inflammation.  In  the  hitter,  as  in  enteritis,  the 
bowels  are,  for  the  most  part,  costive.  We  next  proceed  to 
the  cure,  and  various  practical  remarks  connected  with  it. 

There  are  two  safe  and  comparatively  efl'ectual  modes  of 
curing  Dysentery.  1  shall  point  out  the  principal  remedy  in 
each  method  first,  and  notice  the  subordinate  auxiliary  ones 
afterwards.  One  method  is,  to  give  mercury,  in  compara- 
tively small  doses,  either  alone,  or  combined  Avith  an  ano- 
tlyne,  or  w  ith  an  anodyne  and  diaphoretic  [which  I  prefer], 
in  such  a  manner,  that  from  24  to  36  or  48  grains  of  calo- 
mel, according  to  the  urgency  of  the  symptoms,  may  be  ex- 
liibited,  in  divided  portions,  at  three,  four,  or  six-hour  in- 
tervals, during  the  course  of  the  day  and  niglit.  In  the  same 
hpace  of  time,  from  two  to  four  grains  of  opium,  and  from 
ten  to  fifteen  grains  of  antimonial  powder  or  ipecacuan  may 
with  advantage  be  administered,  in  combination  with  the 
calomel.  One  or  two  doses,  at  least,  should  be  given, 
before  a  laxative  is  prescribed ;  and  an  ounce  of  castor  oil  is 
the  best  medicine  I  can  recommend  for  the  latter  purpose. 
It  will  often  bring  away  hardened  fecal,  or  vitiated  bilious 
accumulations,  when  the  irritability  of  the  intestines  is  pre- 
viously allayed  by  the  calomel  and  opium;  and  it  will,  in 
that  manner,  soothe  the  tormina  and  tenesmus.  But  although 
it  may  be  repeated  every  day,  it  is  never  to  interrupt  the 
progress  of  the  main  remedy. 

When  blood  appears  alarmingly  in  the  stools,  whether  the 
fever  run  high  or  not,  venesection  may  be  employed  without 
the  smallest  apprehension  of  that  bugbear — debility. — 
Emollient  oily  glysters  may  also  be  occasionally  thrown  up, 
to  lull  the  tenesnms ;  but  as  the  rectum  is  generally  in  a  very 
irritable  state,  glysters  are  often  unmanageable  remedies.  A 
.  flannel  shirt  is  to  be  put  on,  and  a  bandage  of  the  same  with 
a  double  or  treble  fold  of  flannel  round  the  abdomen,  which 
is  to  be  rubbed,  once  or  twice  a-day,  with  a  liniment,  com- 
posed of  mercurial  ointment  and  tincture  of  opium,  well 
incorporated;  By  a  steady  perseverance  in  this  simple  plan, 
for  a  few  days,  the  mouth  will  become  sore,  and  every  bad 
symptom  vanish. 

Thus,  in  less  than  a  page,  is  stated  a  practice,  which  being 
founded  on  principle,  is  generally  applicable  to  almost  every 
stage  and  degree  of  Dysentery,  and  contains  within  itself 
resources  against  most  emergencies.  While  we  proceed 
directly  forward  to  our  final  object— the  restoration  of  the 
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cuticiilar  and  hepatic  secretions,  with  an  equiftbiium  in  the 
circulation  and  excitability,  by  a  combinalioii  of  mercury 
anil  diai)horctics-,  we  lull  pain,  and  relax  strictures,  at  the 
same  time,  by  the  opium.  To  guard  against  intlanimalion  of 
the  intestines,  we  have  the  lancet  on  one  side — and  to  cany 
off  diseased,  or  irritating  accumulations,  we  have  laxatives 
on  the  other ;  the  fever  being  principally  symptomatic,  will, 
of  course,  cease  with  the  cause.  Tor  the  successful  issue  of 
this  treatment,  in  general,  1  appeal  to  the  rigid  test  of  future 
experience  with  others,  perfectly  conscious,  from  my  own,  of 
its  superior  efficacy. 

This  was  the  usual  method  I  pursued,  and  with  results  far 
exceeding  my  most  sanguine  expectations.  In  some  cases, 
of  more  than  common  violence,  I  was  occasionally  led  into 
a  practice  somewhat  different,  which  will  be  noticed  presently. 

It  is  a  little  singular,  that  no  two  medical  gentlemen  on 
the  station  agreed  exactly  in  the  mode '  of  administering 
anercury — each  was  probably  attached  by  habit  to  his  own 
formula;  but  in  one  thing  they  were  all  unanimous — its 
astonishing  power  over  the  disease.  This  speaks  for  itself. 
I  shall  here  exhibit  a  few  specimens  of  the  practice  adopted 
by  some  of  the  most  intelligent  surgeons,  and  who  had  the 
longest  and  most  extensive  experience  in  the  Eastern  hemis- 
phere. 

Mr.  Rowlands,  Surgeon  of  H.M.S.  Tremendous  [now 
surgeon  of  Halifax  Hospital],  when  called  to  a  dysenteric 
patient,  prescribed,  first  of  all,  a  dose  of  sulphate  of  magnesia 
or  soda  ;  immediately  nfter  tlie  operation  of  which,  one  grain 
of  calomel  was  given  every  half-hour,  without  interruption, 
till  ptyalism  took  place,  w  liich  was  generally  on  the  third  day. 
Scarce  any  other  medicine  was  employed,  except  bladders  of 
warm  water  to  the  abdomen,  and  the  anpdyne  mercurial  oint- 
ment, which  I  have  already  noticed. 

Mr.  Henry,  Surgeon  of  the  IVident,  a  gentleman  who 
passed  a  great  number  of  years  in  India,  and  had  ample  ex- 
perience, proceeded  on  the  following  plan  :  ten  grains  of 
calomel  were  given  three  times  a  day,  till  ptyalism  ensued ; 
interposuig  occasional  laxatives — generally  castor-oil,  or  salts; 
and  ill  the  more  advanced  staires  of  the  disease,  combininjr 
small  doses  of  opium  with  the  calomel. 

Mr.  Shields  of  the  Centurion,  a  very  experienced  Surgeon, 
commenced  with  a  do!»«  of  castor-oil  in  mint  water,  and  after 
it  had  taken  effect,  presc  ribed  an  anodyne  antimonial  draught 
in  the  evening.  Mercury  was  then  adminis-tercd  in  the  fol- 
lowing formula  : — calomel,  a  drachm,  ipecacuanha,  half  a 
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drachm,  opium,  gr.  xii.  These  were  made  into  tw^uty-four 
pills,  two  of  which  were  taken  two  or  three  times  ii-day, 
according  to  the  urgency  of"  the  symptoms,  till  salivation 
came  on,  with  an  occasional  laxative  of  castor-oil. 

Mr.  Scott,  Surgeon  of  the  Caroline,  a  judicious  prac- 
titioner, and  who,  like  myself,  had  been — severely  taught 
to  feel"  the  violence  of  this  disease,  as  well  as  of  Hepatitis, 
pursued  the  following  method  : — A  saline  cathartic  [magnes. 
sulphat.  an  ounce],  was  first  ordered,  and,  after  its  operation, 
an  anodyne  diaphoretic  draught  in  the  evening.  From  this 
time  mercury  was  given  as  follows :  calomel,  a  drachm,  opji 
gr.  iv.  saponis  q.  s.  ft.  pil  xx.  One  of  these  to  be  taken 
eveiy  two  hours,  till  ptyalism  ensued,  interposing  a  laxative 
when  griping  was  troublesome,  and  giving  an  anodyne  draught 
every  night. 

Jt  would  be  useless  to  multiply  examples — the  above  are 
au^cient  to  give  an  idea  of  the  general  practice  pursued  iu 
the  East,  and  form  so  many  living  testimonies  of  its  efficacy, 
of  which  not  a  shadow  of  doubt  can  be  reasonably  enter- 
tained. 

I  have  now  to  notice  a  still  bolder  track  which  was  fol- 
Ipwed  by  a  few  surgeons  in  that  quarter,  without  the  least 
communication  of  sentiments  on  the  subject — each  conceiving 
his  own  plan  to  be  perfectly  unique.  I  have  mentioned  that, 
iaj  my  Qvvn  case,  when  despairing  of  recovery,  I  took,  in  one 
nigl^t,  tvyo  scruple  doses  of  calomel,  without  experiencing 
any  increase  of  the  tormina,  or  urgency  to  stool ;  but  on  the 
cojitrary,  with  an  apparent  alleviation  of  those  distressing 
synjptoms.  Altliough  this  circumstance  did  not  make  much 
impi  ession  on  my  mind  at  the  time,  as  1  considered  it  merely 
accidental,  yet,  when  some  of  my  patients  afterwards  ap- 
peared in  similar  situations,  and  I  was  in  great  anxiety  about 
the  event,  1  ventured  to  Irave  recourse  to  the  same  measures, 
and  qeyer  in  any  one  instance,  with  injurious  effects,  but 
very  generally  with  an  amelioration  of  symptoms,  and  an 
acceleration  of  the  object  in  view  —ptyalism.  Emboldened 
by  this,  I  afterwards  tried  calomel  in  scruple  doses,  two, 
three,  or  even  four  times  a  day,  without  any  other  medicine 
whatever ;  and  found  that  it  almost  invariably  eased  the  tor- 
mina, and  lessened  the  propensity  to  stool ;  and,  upon  the 
whole,  brought  on  ptyalism  sooner  than  any  other  plan  of 
smaller  and  more  fjequent  doses.  In  one  or  two  instances, 
however,  it  produced  great  nausea  and  sickness  at  stomach, 
with  spasmodic  aflbctions  of  different  parts  of  the  body, 
^vhich  were  soon  reinoved  by  an  opiate,  conibiued  with  a 
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diapliorotic,  to  dclcnniiK;  to  tbc  suxface.  I  did  not  indeed, 
adopt  diis  practice  gcnoriillv,  being  rjuilc  aali-jlicd,  in  oidi- 
u;uy  circumstances,  with  tlic  pkm  vviucU  i  have  above  de- 
. tailed.  But  whenever,  iu  doubtful  cuses,  I  liad  occasion  to 
\mii\\  boldly  on  for  jjtyulism,  I  gave  the  calomel  in  scruple 
tioses ;  which  I  found  by  repealed  experience,  to  sit  easier 
tljan  either  a  smaller  or  a  larger  quantity  of  that  medicine — 
a  curious,  but  a  ceitain  fact. 

1  was  surprised,  long  after  this,  to  fuid  that  a  German  as- 
sistant-surgeon, who  iiad  charge  of  my  patients  for  some  timt  , 
while  I  was  at  sick  quarters  on  shore,  made  it  a  very  common 
jnactice  to  cure  dysenteries  in  this  way.  But  the  lollowing 
table  will  shew,  that  cNpcrience  had  pointed  out  the  kuovi- 
Icdge  of  this  fact  to  others  also. 


Tubular  Vieio  of  2'hirly  Cases  o  f  genuine  idiopathic  DysenUrt) ,  treated  icilh  Ca- 
lomel, in  Scruple  Doses,'  on  board  II.  SI.  S.  Sceptre,  in  the  East  Indies,  b\j 
J)/r.  John  CuNNiNGHAJi,  Hurgeonoj  llml  Hhip.  1805. 


Men's  Names. 

No.  of  (lays 
under  cure 

before  the 
purging 

stopped. 

No.  of  days 
nn  lliL'  list 
afterwards, 
l)Cf«ri;  fit 
for  duty. 

Totiil  num- 
ber of  days 
oil  tlic  Tist. 

Scruples  of  ca- 
l<unul,  liikcn  ill' 
scruple  (loses, 
twice  or  tliricc 
a-day. 

Ifrnry  . . . . 

3 

10 

13 

Scr.  VI 

4 

3 

7 

X 

jCcoaii  .... 

4 

3 

7 

V 

Jii<.  l.snn... . 

4 

5 

» 

IV 

Iliiiiiplicrics 

6 

14 

20 

VIII 

Oradock . . . 

8 

5 

13 

XH 

I'alerson  . . 

2 

3 

5 

IV 

Vintnn .... 

6 

7 

13 

IX 

Connor .... 

S 

10 

13 

V 

ICicliardgun 

4 

9 

13 

V 

Mal.l.-y  ... . 

9 

12 

xir 

4 

6 

10 

V 

4 

3 

7 

VI 

6 

12 

18 

XIII 

Sfi.ilh  (2)  .. 

3 

11 

14 

VI 

Wiliiaim.. . 

4 

6 

10 

IV 

Murray  

3 

(i 

9 

V 

Slfinlon ... . 

2 

7 

9 

IV 

Palmer. . . . 

4 

7 

11 

VII 

3 

Jl 

14 

V 

8 

.0 

13 

XVIII 

5 

3 

8 

IX 

M'Cormkk 

4 

f) 

10 

V 

Sinni'hani... 

8 

13 

21 

XV 

Kincli..  .. 

2 

.5 

7 

IV 

Sinilli  (3)  . . 

4 

1() 

20 

IX. 



2 

H 

5 

"I 

Whilcliurst 

4 

13 

17 

X 

Keiaii  (rc- 

1  lapsed  . . 

3 

7 

10 

VI 

Wiliiiol  .... 

4 

10 

XII 

Kcmaiks. 


Ax"eragc  .num- 
ber of  days  lic- 
(oro  tbc  disease 
was  cdfckcd,  ■!. 
Average  conva- 
lescence nller- 
wards,  7.  Ave- 
rage number  (jf 
day»  cm  tlio  list; 
ill  tola,  It.  Ave- 
verage  nuinko 
of  icruplcs  of  ca- 
lomel taken, 7  A 
lialf  bv  eadi.niaii 
Of  K3i  cases  iti 
dyseiitrry,  treat- 
ed Willi  (aloniel 
in  diflerciit  v/ays, 
B  died.  01  tin- 
last  60,  treated 
ill  tii«  annexed 
niKiiner,  none 
died. 
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If  this  document,  confirming  what  I  have  related  before, 
does  not  remove  every  doubt  or  prejudice  from  the  minds  of 
European  practitioners,  they  nmst  be  proof  against  the 
impressions  of  truth.  It  is  accompanied  by  the  following 
remarks : — 

"  I  am  perfectly  convinced,"  says  Mr.  Cunningham,  "  that 
tliis  is  the  most  successful  method  of  speedily  impregnating 
the  system  with  mercury,  because  it  does  not  excite  the 
alvine  discharge,  so  as  to  carry  off  the  medicine  by  stool,  as 
1  have  too  often  found  smaller  doses  do.*    As  far  as  I  could 
observe,  larger  doses  than  a  scruple  had  the  same  effect  as 
snraller,  in  aggravating  the  griping  and  purging.    The  whole 
amcKi«t  of  my  experience,  then,  in  the  treatment  of  more 
than  200  cases  of  genuine  idiopathic  dysentery,  is  this : — 
that  calomel,  administered  in  scruple  doses  twice  or  thrice  a 
(Jay,  is  an  almost  certain  remedy  for  dysentery — in  hot  cli- 
mates, at  least.    There  is  no  occasion  to  continue  its  use 
longer  than  till  the  symptoms  fairly  give  way.    But  hi  obsti- 
nate cases,  the  system  must  be  well  impregnated,  before  a 
permanent  cure  can  be  expected.    When  the  griping  or  fixed 
pain  in  the  bowels  ceases  after  the  administration  of  a  few  scru- 
ples, and  especially  if  the  ptyalism  be  appearing,  although 
the  stools  may  continue  frequent,  it  will  be  prudent  to  omit 
the  medicine  for  a  period  or  two,  to  ascertain  the  consequence  ; 
for  it  generally  happens  that,  under  such  circumstances,  the 
purging  also  subsides,  as  the  ptyalism  rises,  and  entirely  dis- 
appears with  the  cessation  of  the  mercurial  action,  which 
ought  always  to  be  allowed  to  abate  gradually  of  itself,  with- 
out purgatives   or  diaphoretics,   otherwise  a  disagreeable 
return  of  the  purging  may  be  the  result. 

"  I  ought  to  notice,  that  although  dysentery  prevailed  in 
the  Sceptre  to  a  greater  extent  than  in  any  ship  of  her  class 
in  India,  during  the  time  1  belonged  to  her,  yet  not  a  single 
instance  of  hepatitis,  sOpervening  on  the  former  disease,  oc- 
curred. This  was  attributed  by  others,  as  Avell  as  by  myself, 
to  the  liberal  manner  in  which  I  prescribed  mercury  for  the 
cure  of  dysentery,  which  I  am  convinced  has  some  intimate 
connexion  with  hepatitis.  In  the  Albion  and  Russel,  where 
nujch  less  calomel  was  used,  liver  complaints  were  very  pre- 
valent.   The  foregoing  table  exhibits  the  quantity  of  calomel 

*  Mr.  Cuiininglvun  had  a  great  prejudice  against  opium  in  (his  complaint, 
which  accounts  for  the  remark  on  small  doses  of  calomel.  A  small  proportion 
of  the  former  medicine  will  completeli-  oljviate  this  ellccl,  uilbout  aiiv  iniurv, 
cspecuillj  if  determined  to  the  skin  by  diaphoretics. 
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taken,  and  tlie  time  required  for  the  ciire  of  the  last  thirty 
cases  of  dysentery,  without  any  selection,  that  came  under 
my  care."  I  may  here  add,  that  Mr.  Cunningham,  by  way 
of  experiment,  took,  when  in  perfect  health,  three  scrui)le 
doses  of  calomel  in  one  day;  the  only  effect  of  which  was  an 
indescribably  pleasant  sensation  along  the  line  of  the  alimen- 
tary canal,  with  one  natural  stool  in  the  evening.  Mr.  Neill, 
of  the  Victor,  was  also  in  the  habit  of  giving  calomel  ki 
scruple  doses,  for  the  cure  of  dysentery  and  bilious  fever, 
with  great  success,  and  without  ever  experiencing  any  incon- 
venience from  the  largeness  of  the  quantity. 

Since  the  first  edition  of  this  work  appeared,  nuineroius 
testimonies  in  favour  of  scr?/p/e  doses  of  calomel  in  dysentery 
have  been  published  by  able  practitioners.  But,  as  I  stated 
before,  it  is  only  in  cases  of  great  urgency,  where  such  large 
doses  of  calomel  need  be  exhibited. 

If  it  be  still  urged,  that  there  is  something  peculiar  in  the 
nature  of  India  tiuxes,  which  renders  them  tractable  under 
mercury,  and  that  the  same  treatment  will  not  succeed  in  the 
West,  I  happen  to  have  before  me  a  document,  which  wilt 
go  far  to  settle  that  point.  In  the  years  1809  and  1810,  fever 
and  dysentery  prevailed  to  a  great  extent,  on  board  H.M.S. 
Sceptre,  in  the  West  Indies.  Mr.  Neill  was  surgeon  of  tlie 
ship;  and  adopting  the  Eastern  practice,  with  which  he  was 
well  acquainted,  his  success  was  equal  to  his  hopes  or  wishes. 
I  shall  quote  his  own  words,  and  he  is  now  in  England  to 
vouch  for  their  correctness. 

"  Dysentery  is  certainly  a  disease  of  tlie  utmost  importance 
in  this  climate,  (West  Indies)  and  may  perhaps  be  connected 
with  other  complaints,  wliich  we  might  not  have  the  most 
distant  suspicion  of.*  Out  of  eighty  w  ell-marked  cases,  three 
have  died.  The  first  was  an  old  man,  who  had  two  violent 
attacks  previous  to  the  last,  or  fatal  one.  The  second  was  a 
very  fine  young  man,  who  had  scarcely  ever  been  free  from 
the  complaint  since  we  left  England.  The  third  died  of  the 
primary  attack,  which  was  accompanied  with  a  jnuch  greater 
degree  of  fever  than  usual.  In  this  last  case,  I  deviated  ui 
some  measure  from  my  usual  plan  of  cure,  in  consequence  of 
calomel  not  standing  high  in  the  estimation  of  some  medical 
gentlemen  on  this  station.  Confiding,  therefore,  more  in  the 
use  of  occasional  purgatives  and  opiates,  with  diaphoretics, 


*  From  conversations  Willi  liiin  on  (his  subject  many  years  ago  in  India,  I 
know  lie  aliiulcs  to  tiic  fuuctions  of  tiie  liver. 
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my  patient  <iio(I.  From  iniicli  experienre  in  this  disease,  I 
iiiiiy  with  confidence  assert,  that  I  scarcely  remember  to  have 
h)st  a  patient  in  primary  attacks,  or  where  the  constitution 
v.as  not  cnt  down  by  climute  and  repeated  attacks,  whcu 
mercury  [cah^nicl]  was  given  freely,  so  as  to  open  the  bov.-els, 
and  bring  on  ptyalism." 

I  have  oidy  to  add,  that  since  my  return  to  Europe,  I 
have  never  met  with  a  case  of  dysentery,  where  1  had  the 
treatment,  from  the  beginning,  in  my  own  hands,  that  did 
not  i^ive  way  to  mercury  and  its  auxilianes  as  before  direct- 
ed, and  generally  with  more  facility  than  between  the  tropics. 
—  In  many  cases  of  chronic  dysentery,  too,  which  1  have 
met  with  among  French  jirisoners  and  others,  the  practice, 
with  some  slight  modification,  principally  in  the  (jiinutifi/ 
of  the  chief  remedy,  has  succeeded  beyond  my  expectation, 
where  the  degree  of  emaciation,  and  the  extent  of  local  de- 
rangement, had  rendered  the  prospect  of  a  cure  almost  hoj)e- 
less.  A  reference  to  numerous  communications  in  the 
periodical  journals  of  late,  and  particularly  to  the  valuable 
work  of  Dr.  Armstrong  on  Typhus,  will  shew  how  much  the 
mercurial  practice  is  preferred  to  others  in  dysentery. 

Hitherto,  1  have  only  presented  the  favourable  side  of  the 
])icture  to  view;  it  now  becomes  a  duty  to  exhibit  its  sad  re- 
verse !  In  doing  this,  however,  I  have  tlie  consolation  of 
hoping  that,  sooner  or  later,  it  may  induce  those  in  whose 
hands  alone  the  l  emedy  is  placed,  to  apply  it  efficaciously.  I 
may  add,  that  the  ralionah  which  I  have  attempted  of  the 
disease,  is  equally  elucidatory  of  the  failure  as  of  the  success 
in  the  methodits  medendi  l  ecommended. 

Those,  then,  who  have  had  most  experience  in  hot  climates, 
best  know  the  melancholy  fact,  that  in  every  repetition  of  dy- 
sentery, and  after  every  successive  year  of  our  residence  be- 
tween the  tropics,  we  find  the  remedy  has  greater  and  greater 
difficulty  in  conquering  the  disease.  In  process  of  time,  as 
the  intervals  between  attacks  become  curtailed,  we  find  it  a 
very  tedious  i)rocess  to  bring  the  mouth  affected  with  mercury ; 
and,  what  is  still  worse,  tl)e  check  thus  given  to  the  complaint 
is  only  temporary;  for  soon  after  the  influence  of  the  medi- 
cine wears  off,  our  patient  returns  upon  our  hands  as  bad  as 
ever.  At  length  the  system  absolutely  refuses  all  impregna- 
tion froni  mercury:  and  we  have  the  mortification  to  see  our 
patient  waste  away,  and  die,  for  want  of  the  only  remedy  that 
possibly  could  arrest  the  hand  of  death — change  of  cli- 
mate ! 
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And  how  can  it  be  otherwise,  upon  the  principle  which  I 
have  stated  f  The  perspiratory  and  biUary  vessels  become 
gradually  weakened,  by  dieir  inordinate  and  irregular  action, 
from  the  stimulus  of  atmospherical  heat:  they  are  conse- 
quently more  and  more  easily  struck  torpid  by  the  least  atmo- 
spherical vicissitudes,  and  require  the  additional  stimulus — 
or  rather,  the  change  of  stimulus  from  medicine,  to  excite 
their  healthy  action.  Hence,  the  longer  we  ring  those 
changes,  the  nearer  we  approach  that  state  when  the  vessels, 
at  last,  cease  to  obey  all  stimuli — the  functions  alluded  to 
cannot  be  restored,  and  the  unhappy  victim  dies !  Add  to 
this,  that  the  intestines  theniselves  become  more  irritable  by 
every  subsequent  attack,  and,  even  without  any  attack,  by  the 
impaired  state  of  the  functions  in  question,  which  annually 
increases. 

This  view  of  the  subject  leads  me  to  deplore  the  great  waste 
of  human  life  occasioned,  in  sliijis  of  war,  by  protracted  sta- 
tions in  the  East  and  West  Indies!  The  notion  that  itmie 
seasons  us  against  all  other  diseases,  as  well  as  yellow  fever, 
cannot  now  be  urged,  for  its  fallacy  is  detected.  From  the 
great  endemic  scourge  we  might,  in  general,  protect  our  sea- 
men, by  proper  care;  but  over  the  disposition  to  dysentery 
and  ulcers,  in  that  class  of  Europeans,  we  have  little  control, 
since  time  itself  is  our  adversary — omnia  metit  tempus ! 

I  shall  now  advert  to  some  more  minute  particulars  in  the 
treatment  of  this  complaint,  which,  from  the  documents  I 
have  produced,  and  my  own  testimony,  will,  I  trust,  no  longer 
be  viewed  in  the  terrific  habiliments  wherewith  it  is  clothed 
by  Dr.  Mosely. 

Tlie  use  of  opium  in  dysentery  has  been  loudly  applauded, 
and  as  unconditionally  condemned.  Yet  here,  as  in  many 
other  instances,  it  is  the  abuse  only  which  has  brought  odium 
on  a  valuable  medicine.  Opium  will  do  harm,  if  given 
alone ;  particularly  in  primary  attacks,  and  in  young  or  ple- 
thoric habits.  If  alternated  with  purgatives,  it  will  do  little 
good — perhaps  even  harm.  But  if  combined  with  calomel 
and  antimonial  powder,  it  will  be  found  a  most  important 
auxiliary  to  these  medicines,  both  by  preventing  any  intestinal 
irritation  from  the  one,  and  by  increasing  the  diaphoretic  effect 
of  the  other.  All  its  injurious  consequences  (if  any  such 
result  in  this  way)  may  be  easily  obviated  by  the  lancet  and 
laxatives,  when  symptoms  require  them. 

The  nitrous  acid  1  have  often  found  a  useful  adjuvant, 
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particularly  in  secondary  attacks,  where  the  relaxed  and 
weakened  state  of  the  bowels  seemed  to  keep  up  the  disease. 
A  couple  of  drachms  per  diem,  in  havlty  or  cungee  water, 
will  disuse  an  asreeable  sensation  of  warmth  through  the  ali- 
nu'utary  canal,  and  increase  the  tone  of  the  nitestines. 

An  infusion  of  quassia,  or  other  light  bitter,  should  be  im- 
mediately commenced  on  leaving  off  the  mercury,  and  con- 
tinued till  the  stomach  and  bowels  have  recovered  their  vigour. 
This  should  never  be  omitted. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  remark,  after  the  principles  which 
1  have  laid  down,  that  flannel  next  the  skin  is  indispensible, 
and  that  the  most  scrupulous  attention  in  avoiding  dews,  damp 
nh^Ut  air,  or  sudden  atmospherical  vicissitudes,  is  necessary 
during  convalescence,  to  prevent  a  relapse. 

!n  no  disease  is  patience,  on  the  part  of  the  sick,  a  greater 
virtue,  or  more  calculated  to  forward  the  good  eft'ects  of  me- 
dicine, than  in  dysentery.  If  obedience  be  paid  to  every  call 
of  nature,  the  straining  which  ensues  is  highly  detrimental, 
and  I  am  convinced,  augments,  in  many  cases,  the  discharge 
of  blood — every  motion  of  the  body,  indeed,  increases  the  de- 
sire to  evacuate.  As  little  or  nothing,  except  mucus  and 
blood,  comes  away  in  four  efforts  out  of  five,  we  should  en- 
deavour to  stifle  the  inclination  to  stool;  and  (as  I  know  by 
personal  experience)  we  shall  often  succeed;  for  the  tormina 
go  off  in  a  few  minutes,  and  by  those  means  we  elude  not 
only  the  straining,  but  the  painful  tenesmus,  which  continues 
so  long  after  every  fruitless  attempt  at  evacuation.  This  cir- 
cumstance, though  apparently  of  a  trifling  nature,  is  of  con- 
siderably importance ;  and  yet  it  has  seldom  been  attended  to, 
either  by  authors  or  practitioners.  It  has  the  sanction  of  an- 
tiquity, however,  as  may  be  seen  in  the  following  precept  of 
Celsus — "  Et  cuiti  in  omnijiuore  ventris,  turn  in  hoc  preci- 
pue  necessarium  est,  non  quoties  libet  desidere,  sed  quoties 
necesse  est ;  ut  hose  ipsa  mora  in  consuetudinem  ferendi  oneris 
intestina  deducat." — lib.  iv.  xvi. 

In  the  chronic  dysenteries,  which  so  perplex  us  after  return- 
ing from  tropical  climates,  all  those  precautions  and  direc- 
tions detailed  under  the  head  of  Chronic  Hepatitis,  (with  which 
the  complaint  in  question  is  generally  associated)  will  be  found 
well  worthy  of  attention — particularly  flannels  and  occasional 
opiates. 

The  diet  in  dysentery  must  of  course  be  of  the  most  unirri- 
tatitig  and  farinaceous  nature;  such  as  sago,  arrow  root,  rice, 
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8tc.  A  very  excellent  dish  for  chronic  dysentci  ics,  is  flour 
and  milk,  well  boiled  together,  which,  with  a  very  little  sugar 
and  spice,  is  highly  relished  by  the  debilitated  patient. 

But  there  is  one  remark  applicable  to  this,  and  every  fe- 
brile complaint,  whatever  may  be  the  organ  most  affected  ; 
namely,  that,  when  convalescence  takes  place,  the  appetite 
too  often  outstrips  the  digestion,  and  so  do  chylilication  and 
sanguification  exceed  the  various  excretions,  so  as  to  occasion 
a  dangerous  inequilibrium  between  assimilation  and  secretion ; 
the  consequence  of  which  is,  that  the  weakest  viscus,  or  that 
which  has  suffered  most  during  the  previous  illness,  becomes 
overpowered,  and  relapse  ensues !  This  is  the  great  error  of 
inexperience,  and  it  is  generally  seen  too  late  ! — 1  appeal  to 
clinical  observation  for  the  truth  and  the  importance  of  these 
remarks. 


In  order  to  render  this  work  as  complete  as  possible  for 
the  Tropical  sojourner,  I  shall  add  to  this  section  two 
Analytical  reviews, — one  of  Mr,  Bampfield's  work  on  Dy- 
sentery; the  other  of  Dr.  Ballingal's  Treatise. 

A  Practical  Treatise  on  Tropical  Dysentery,  more  particu- 
larly as  it  occurs  in  the  East  Indies ;  illustrated  by  Cases 
and  Appearances  on  Dissection :  to  zokich  is  added,  a 
Practical  Treatise  on  Scorbutic  Dysentery,  zoith  some  Fads 
arid  Observations  relative  to  Scurvy.  By  R.  W.  Bamp- 
FiELD,  Esq.  Surgeon,  Author  of  an  Essay  on  Hemeralo- 
pia,  or  Night-blindness ;  and  formerly  Surgeon  of  the 
Belliqueux  and  Warrior,  His  Majesty's  Ships  of  the  J^ino, 
serving  in  the  East  aud  West  Indies.  Octavo,  pp.  352. 
London,  1819. 

The  work,  though  there  is  no  formal  division  of  chapters 
to  that  eflFcct,  may  be  said  to  consist  of  three  parts.  'I'lie' 
1st  treats  of  acute,  the  2d  of  chronic  dysenlery :  and  the  3d 
describes  another  species  which  the  author  chooses  ( whe- 
ther rightly  or  not  will  appear  in  the  sequel)  to  deiionii- 
nate  scorbutic  di/senten/.  I  shall  briefly  review  each  of 
these  in  the  order  here  mentioned. 

I  shall  begin  by  extracting  the  author's  dcs'criplion  of  llic 
specifts  and  varieties  he  has  observed  in  tropical  dv'si  iittiy, 
v.licthor  acute  ar  chronic. 

"  Species   1  ma.  Dysentcria  acuta.    Character ;  while 
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the  fceces  are  coniiiionly  retained,  frequent  evacuations 
from  the  intestines,  consisting  of  mucus,  serum,  or  blood, 
or  a  mixture  of  these  take  place ;  and  are  preceded  and 
attended  by  pain  in  some  part  of  the  abdomen,  and  ac- 
companied and  followed  by  tenesmus:  pyrexia  is  not  often 
evident  but  is  sometimes  urgent. 

"  It  varies  in  degree.  (A.)  Dysenteria  milis.  In  vvhicli 
the  stools  are  not  frequent ;  the  quantity  of  mucus  or  serum 
evacuated  is  small,  and  rarely  tinged  with  blood  ;  there  is  not 
any  fever  present;  and  the  pahi  of  the  abdomen  is  never 
constant,  and  is  only  felt  together  with  tenesmus,  about  the 
periods  of  evacuation. 

"  (B.)  Dyscnteria  severa.  In  which  the  stools  are  fre- 
quent, and  recur  from  twelve  to  forty-eight  times,  or  even 
oftener,  in  twenty-four  hours ;  the  excretions  of  mucus,  or 
serum,  and  the  discharges  of  blood,  or  a  mixture  of  these 
three,  are  copious.  The  tenesmus  aud  tormina  about  the 
periods  of  evacuation  are  severely  felt;  but  there  is  no  cow- 
starit,  fixed,  and  acute  pain  in  any  part  of  the  abdomen,  or 
unequivocal  synocha. 

"  (C.)  Dysenteria  hiflammatoria.  In  which  there  is  a 
constant  fixed,  acute  pain  of  some  part  of  the  abdomen  or 
intestinal  canal,  including  the  parts  contained  in  the  pelvis  ; 
unequivocal  inflammatory  fever  (or  synocha);  obstinate  re- 
tention of  ftEces,  while  there  are  very  frequent  and  copious 
dejections  of  mucus,  serum,  or  blood,  or  a  mixture  of  these, 
together  with  severe  tormina  and  tenesmus.  The  blood 
drawn  and  concreted  exhibits  the  inflammatory  buff. 

"  Species  2da.  Dysenteria  chronica.  The  acute  is  fre- 
quently succeeded  by  chronic  dysentery,  as  a  sequela  of  the 
varieties  B  and  C.  In  chronic  dysentery,  the  fseces  are  not 
retained;  but  frequent,  loose,  fascal  stools  (a  state  which, 
for  brevity,  I  shall  term  diarrhoea ),  ensue,  mixed  with  dy- 
.senteric  excretjous,  and  accompanied  with  tenesmus  aud 
jtormina. 

"  Acute  dysentery  is  sometimes  followed  by  diarrhoea,  un- 
combined  with  dysenteric  excretions,  that  will  be  noticed 
when  we  come  to  the  treatment." 

"  Variety  (A.)  In  which  diarrhoea  is  accompanied  with  an 
uniform  continuance  or  a  frequent  recurrence  of  dysenteric 
excretions,  and  of  intestinal  pains  at  the  periods'  of  eva- 
cuation." 

"  CB.)  In  which  the  dysenteric  excretions  of  the  intestines 
are  continued  and  often  evacuated,  whjle  the  bowels  qbscrve 
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regular  periods  of  discharging  feces  of  natural  Consistence 
and  colour,  the  same  as  in  liealth. 

'  "  (C;  In  which  the  chronic  stage  of  dysentery  is  pro- 
tracted by  an  ulceration  or  excoriation  of  the  intestines:  tiic 
diarrhoea  and  morbid  secretions  are  maintained;  and  pus  is 
observed  in  the  evacuations." 

"  (D.)  In  which  the  chronic  stage  is  protracted  by  a  dis- 
eased enlargement  of  the  mensteric  glands,  and,  with  the 
following  variety,  may  be  considered  symptomatic," 

"  (E.)  In  which  it  is  maintained  by  an  abscess  formed  in 
one  of  the  abdominal  viscera  or  their  membranes,  and  is  ge- 
nerally accompanied  by  hectic  fever."    p.  2,  3. 

This  arrangement  is  certainly  logical  and  luminous,  but  I 
scarcely  see  any  advantage  in  thus  splitting  down  diseases  into 
so  many  minute  varieties.  It  was  the  celebrated  Culien 
who  gave  currency  to  this  custoih;  swayed,  perhaps,  more 
by  the  example  of  preceding  nosologists,  than  by  his  own 
excellent  judgment.  Of  some  diseases  this  famous  physi- 
cian has  enumerated  as  many  varieties  as  there  are  exciting 
causes  !  Upon  the  whole,  I  greatly  doubt  whether  such 
minuteness  of  diagnosis  is  often  possible,  or  if  it  be,  whether 
it  is  of  any  avail  in  actual  practice. 

1  shall  now  follow  the  author  into  his  account  of  the  first 
or  acute  species.  He  has  never  seen  any  thing  that  could 
lead  him  to  suspect  dysentery  to  be  contagious.  This  entirely 
coincides  with  my  own  observations,  and  not  with  mine 
merely,  but  with  that  of  every  ftrodern  practitioner  with 
whom  I  am  acquainted.  The  opinion  of  CuUen,  Pringle, 
Hunter,  Harty,  and  others,  upon  this  point  must  iherefoic 
be  set  aside.  Either  the  dysenteries  of  their  day  was  a  differ- 
ent disease  from  what  it  now  is  ;  or  these  eminent  individuals 
Xvere  betrayed  by  their  preconceived  ideas,  into  a  mistake.— 
It  is  surely  of  very  little  present  importance  which  of  these 
alternatives  may  be  the  truth;  for  opinions  must  iiow-a-days 
be  decided  not  by  authority,  but  by  the  touchstone  of  facts 
parefully  observed  and  faithfully  recorded. 

Mr.  Bampfield  very  candidly  admits  that  he  has  seldom 
or  never  found  scybalai  in  the  stools  of  dysenteric  j)iiticnts. 
This  is  another  particular  in  which  his  observation  coin- 
cides with  mine. 

The  author  goes  on  to  describe  the  symptoms  that  affect 
the  tongue  and  fauces,  the  etomach,  intestines  and  liver, 
the  urinary  organs,  the  vasculair  and  nervous  systenm  ,  to- 
gether with  the  appearances  on   dissection  iji  dysentery. 
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What  he  has  advanced  on  these  subjects  is  exceedingly 
accurate  and  raethodical,  but  not  particularly  new.  I  shall 
therefore  pass  this  part  altogether,  as  I  shall  also  the  chapters 
on  diagnosis  and  prognosis,  and  proceed  at  once  to  his  ob- 
servations on  the  predisposition  to  tliis  disease.  He  is  of 
opinion  that  the  predisposition  to  an  increased  secretion  from 
the  lining  membrane  of  the  organs  of  smell  and  respiration 
in  Europe,  becomes  in  India  a  predisposition  to  an  increased 
secretion  from  the  villous  coat  of  the  intestines.  Hence 
fluxes  are  as  common  in  the  latter  climate  as  coughs  and 
colds  are  in  the  former.  This  conversion  or  change  in  the 
locale  of  increased  action,  he  thinks  chiefly  attributable  to  the 
indnlgences  in  heavy  and  stimulating  diet,  and  the  imprudent 
exposures  to  the  night  air,  of  which  the  unwary  European 
newly  arrived  from  his  native  climate,  is  wont  to  be  guilty. 
Atmospheric  vicissitudes,  by  checking  perspiration,  produce 
a  similar  detrimental  effect.  I  do  not  recollect  that  the  fol- 
lowing circumstance  has  ever  been  noticed  heretofore  as  a 
predisposing  cause  of  dysentery : 

"  The  copious  perspiration  of  the  newly  arrived  European 
becomes  accumulated,  M'hen  he  is  sitting  or  walking,  on  the 
lower  part  of  the  shirt,  more  especially  about  that  part 
of  the  abdomen  where  the  waist-band  of  the  small-clothes 
or  pantaloons  presses  against  it,  the  tight  or  close  appli- 
cation of  which  occasions  an  increase  of  heat  and  of  per- 
spiration at  this  particular  part,  during  the  day,  and  in- 
intercepts  the  exhalation  as  it  flows  down  the  body ;  hence 
if  he  should  lie  down  in  this  state,  cold  will  be  induced  on 
a  particular  part  of  the  abdomen,  by  the  evaporation  of  the 
exhaled  fluid  from  the  wet  linen  in  contact  with  it ;  perspi- 
ration, before  profuse,  will  be  now  efi'ectually  suppressed, 
and  its  injurious  consequences  be  felt  by  the  chylopoietic 
vicera."    p.  69. 

According  to  our  author's  observations,  the  stools  in  dy- 
sentery are  more  frequent  during  the  night,  and  especially 
towards  morning,  than  at  any  other  period  of  the  twenty-four 
hours.  This  he  seems  inclined  to  ascribe  to  "  solar  influence." 

"  The  periods  of  dysenteric  attacks  and  relapses  I  have 
observed  to  be  more  common  at  the  plenilunar  and  novilunar 
periods,  than  at  the  interlunar  intervals.  But  whether  the 
nicreased  attraction  of  the  moon,  at  the  change  and  full,  has 
any  direct  power  in  producing  diseases,  I  believe  will  never 
be  satisfactorily  determined ;  and  notwithstanding  the  inge- 
nious hypothetical  explanations  of  Dr.  TJalfour,  Dr.  Darwin, 
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und  others,  I  am  induced  to  conclude  that  it  has  only  an  in- 
direct influence  or  power  by  the  changes  which  it  occasions 
at  those  periods  on  the  atmosphere  and  winds  ;  for  the  pre- 
valence of  fresh  winds,  strong  gales,  and  showers  of  rain, 
has  -been  observed  to  be  much  greater  at  these  periods  of  the 
moon,  than  at  the  interlunar  intervals  ;  and  these,  by  check- 
ing perspiration,  produce  effects  on  the  constitution  excifive 
of  many  acute  diseases,  which  have  been  in  part  ascribed  to 
the  direct  agency  of  lunar  attraction  on  the  fluids  of  the  body, 
by  supposing  that  it  decreases  the  gravity,  and  diminishes  the 
stimulus,  of  the  particles  of  the  blood."    p.  84. 

With  regard  to  the  proximate  cause,  our  author  seems  to 
be  of  opinion  that  dysentery  is  to  all  intents  and  purposes 
inflammation  :  or  if  these  two  diseases  are  not  exactly  iden- 
tical, that,  at  least  the  former  is  attended  with  analogous 
symptoms  and  actions  of  vessels,  and  is  followed  by  similar 
consequences  as  inflammatory  action  of  other  organs  of  the 
body.  What  tends  to  confirm  him  in  this  theory  is  the  dis- 
closure so  often  made  by  dissection.  On  examining  the  body 
after  death  we  find  visceral  enlargements  and  adhesions,  a 
blood-shot  appearance  of  the  intestines,  ulcers,  abscesses,  and 
sometimes  mortification,  similar  to  what  are  observed  after 
inflammation  of  other  parts,  external  or  internal.  These  ap- 
pearances are  very  striking,  yet  we  hold  them  to  be  equivocal. 
Mr.  B.  like  many  others,  has  been  deceived  by  confound- 
ing the  ultimate  changes  with  the  primary  diseased  move- 
ments. 1  am,  in  every  case,  inclined  to  regard  inflammation 
rather  as  a  sequence  than  a  cause  of  dysentery,  as  a  contin- 
gent effect,  and  not  as  a  uniform  result.  Indeed  the  author 
goes  nigh  to  admit  this ;  for  in  order  to  make  good  his  theory 
he  is  obliged  to  extend  the  term  inflammation  to  every  in- 
creased action  of  the  capillary  vessels  of  secreting  mem- 
branes,   lie  says, 

"  Those  who  do  not  choose  to  admit  inflammatory  action 
to  be,  in  all  cases,  the  proximate  cause  of  dysentery,  in  mild 
and  less  severe  cases,  still  call  it  an  increased  and  morbid  ex- 
cretion of  the  capillary  vessels  of  the  intestines,  although  it 
is,  assuredly,  equally  philosophical  to  denominate  this  action 
in  dysentery  inflammatory,  as  it  is  the  action  of  the  minute 
secreting  vessels  of  the  urethral  membrane  in  gonorrhoea,  or 
of  the  membranes  of  the  bronchia  and  nose  in  catarrh ;  for 
in  mild  cases  of  those  diseases,  the  pain  accompanying  them 
is  not  constant  and  acute,  nor  accompanied  with  fever,  or 
hard  pulse ;  nor  are  recoveries  often  doutbtful."    p.  90. 
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''TBut,  yltliDUgli  it  may  be  incarrect  in  speculation  to  view 
dysentery  and  inflammation  as  one,  it  will  generally  be  safe 
in  practice  to  apply  to  the  former  the  same  principles  oi  tre-aX- 
;nent  as  to  the  latter.  We  should  never  forget  that  a  disease, 
though  not  primarily  inflammatory,  may  often  have  a  strong 
tendency  to  run  into  that  state.  This  I  believe  to  be  the  case 
in  dysentery;  consequently  we  should  use  the  lancet  as  boldly 
ill  the  early  stage  of  that  disease,  as  we  do  in  severe  cases  of 
spasmodic  colic,  and  with  the  same  views,  namely,  to  remove 
pain ;  mid  (above  all)  to  prevent  iiijlammatinn.  Whenever  the 
pulse  and  heat  are  high,  and  the  abdomen  painful  on  pressure, 
that  is  to  say  permanently  painful  on  pressure,  and  the  pain 
is  confined  to  any  given  point,  there  is  reason  to  fear  that 
local  inflammation  is  begun  there;  and,  thenceforward  it  be- 
hoves us  to  subdue  it  by  vigorous  depletion.  The  mere  in- 
tensity of  the  febrile  symptoms,  considered  per  se,  is  by  no 
means  to  be  neglected;  for,  as  the  author  judiciously  observes, 
"  fever  rarely  exists  in  the  tropics  without  being  occasioned 
by  local  inflammation  or  determination." 

This  leads  me  to  speak  more  in  detail  of  the  mode  of  cure 
laid  down  by  Mr.  Bampfield.  The  remedies  he  trusts  to  are 
1st.  Bleeding;  2d,  cathartics  ;  Sd.  diaphoretics ;  and  4th.  mer- 
curials. He  discusses  these  under  separate  heads,  and  each 
of  them  at  considerable  length.  His  remarks  on  blood- 
letting are  singularly  valuable,  and  have  my  cordial  approba- 
tion. I  think  he  has  deserved  well  of  the  profession  for  the 
pains  he  has  taken  to  introduce  this  remedy  to  more  general 
attention.  It  is  gratifying  to  think  that  experience,  on  mat- 
ters of  great  importance,  is  always  uniform;  and  that  where 
it  finds  men  willing  to  obey  its  dictates,  it  always  conducts 
them  to  the  same  mode  of  practice.  For  instance,  it  was 
not  by  any  preconcerted  opinions  that  Mr.  Bampfield  was 
induced  to  employ  the  lancet  in  dysentery;  but  by  the  careful 
observation  of  actual  cases.  I  can  say  the  same  thing  of 
myself,  for  experience  led  me  to  the  same  conclusions  with 
th  ose  here  stated  by  the  author.  I  well  recollect  the  reluct- 
ance and  trepidation  with  which  I  first  "  wetted  a  lancet"  in 
a  disease  where  it  had  been  totally  proscribed  by  the  concur- 
rent authority  of  all  those  authors  whose  works  on  the  sub- 
ject were  most  esteemed.  "  Wc  watched  the  patient  (says 
the  Reviewer  in  the  Medico-Chirurgical  Journal*)  in  anxious 

♦  I  may  here  slate  the' Reviewer's  name— Dr.  Archibald  Robertson,  of 
JNorthaiBpion.      .  .    ,  ■ 
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dread  of  those  formidable  consequences  wliich  had  been  al- 
leged to  follow  venesection.    But  the  result  was  quite  con 
trary  to  what  we  had  been  taught  to  expect ;  for  all  the  severe 
symptoms  were  greatly  mitigated  by  the  evacuation.  Em- 
boldened a  little  by  success,  we  began  cautiously,  but  regu- 
larly, to  employ  blood-letting  whenever  the  state  of  the  pulse 
and  the  heat  of  skin  seemed,  on  general  principles,  to  warrant 
it ;  and  ere  long  we  found  that  dysentery,  from  being  an  un- 
numageable  and  baffling  disease,  was  converted  into  a  form 
much  more  responsible  to  the  ordinary  medical  treatment. 
Even  when  the  quantity  of  blood  evacuated  by  stool  was  so 
considerable  as  to  cause  debility  or  prostration  of  strength, 
we  did  not  refrain  from  the  lancet :  nay,  we  considered  the 
use  of  it  to  be  rendered  if  possible,  more  imperative  on  that 
account;  for. we  viewed  the  hzemorrhage  from  the  intestines 
to  be  active  in  its  nature,  and  thought  it  as  incumbent  npon 
us  to  check  it  by  venesection,  as  it  is  to  check  (by  bleeding 
at  the  arm)  hgemoptysis,  ox  any  other  internal  haemorrhage. 
We  are  convinced  that  four  ounces  of  blood  lost  by  the  anus 
causes  more  debility  than  four  and  twenty  lost  by  the  arm. 
We  look  upon  blood-letting  to  be  a  very  great  improvement 
in  the  modern  treatment  of  dysentery.    We  give  the  praise 
of  it  to  modern  times,  because,  although  it  was  practised  and 
recommended  by  Sydenham,  we  greatly  doubt  whether  the 
limited  quantities  he  was  in  the  habit  of  taking  away,  could 
have  exerted  any  very  marked  benefit  on  the  disease.    It  is, 
•we  believe,  to  Dr.  Whyte  that  the  profession  are  indebted 
for  having  shewn  the  perfect  safety  of  this  remedy :  and  had 
this  gentleman  lived  to  publish  more  extensively  upon  his 
experience,  we  have  little  doubt  that  venesection  would  have 
been  earlier  and  more  effectively  adopted  in  military  and 
naval  practice  than  it  has  been.    But  tlve  premature  death  of 
this  lamented  individual,  from  inoculating  himself  with  the 
matter  of  a  plague  bubo,  cut  him  short  in  the  middle  of  his 
honourable  career ;  and  the  air  of  rashness  which  attended 
the  circumstances  of  his  decease,  induced  many  to  discoun- 
tenance the  practice  (stated  in  his  letter  to  H.  R.  H.  the 
Duke  of  York ;  see  Med.  ^nd  Phys.  Journal,  Vol.  ii)  of 
bleeding  to  syncope  in  dysentery,  as  the  hazardous  experiment 
of  a  well-meaning,  but  hot-headed  medical  enthusiast.  In 
consequence  of  this  prejudice,  blood-letting  never  became 
fully  established  as  a  remedy  in  this  disease  until  the  late  Pen- 
insular campaigns.    Experience  there  pointed  out  to  military 
medical  gentlemen  a  similar  mode  of  treatment  to  what  had 
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!<iieo;(;ste(l  itHclf  lo  Mr.  Bampfiekl  and  others  of  his  nayal 
brethren  eiiiphjved  wilLiu  the  troj)»cs.  The  whole  of  our 
author's  i^eclion  on  this  subject  is  so  excellent,  that  we  are 
at'a  loss  what  paragraph  to  extract  in  preference  to  another. 
We  take  the  following  passages  almost  at  random." 

"  In  dyscMUery  it  happens  that  a  certain  degree  of  debility 
must  he.  induced  either  by  the  antiphlogistic  regimen,  or  by 
trie  protracted  iiisease  gradually  exhausting  the  animal  and 
vital  powers;  hence  it  is  thought  preferable  to  induce  a 
certain  degree  of  it  at  once,  (by  bleeding,  to  wit)  and  thus 
put  a  speedy  termination  to  the  disorder,  and  prevent  the 
distressing  and  sometimes  fatal  effects  of  the  chronic  stage." 

"  In  this  disease,  venesection  is  said  to  be  injurious  by  Dr. 
J.  Clark,  (p.  324,  ."^2,5)  and  probably  his  authority  has  given 
rise  to  the  neglect  and  omission  of  the  practice.  He  admits 
that  "  no  evacuation  is  better  calculated  for  the  relief  of  the 
patient,  when  the  disease  is  accompanied  with  a  fever  of  the 
inflammatory  kind.  But,  in  hot  climates,  fluxes  being  either 
of  a  chronic  nature,  or  accompanied  with  a  low  fever,  the 
ttrength  of  the  patient  sinks  from  the  beginning." 

It  is  granted  that  there  is  a  peculiar  sensation  of  debility, 
the  compaTiion  of  the  very  severe  and  inflammatory  varieties 
of  dysfrutcry,  resembling  what  occurs  iu  enteritis,  and  this 
sensation  is  maintained  and  increased  by  the  constant  dysen- 
teric evacuations,  the  severe  pains,  the  want  of  sleep,  and 
the  exhaustion  of  the  «!ensorial  power  in  the  sensitive  and  ir- 
ritative motions  :  but  as  no  judicious  practitioner  is  deterred 
iVom  bleeding  by  the  peculiar  sensation  of  debility  attending 
gastritis  and  enteritis,  so  let  no  one  be  deterred  from  em- 
ploying it  in  the  inflammatory  forms  of  dysentery.  It  hai 
been  already  remarked,  that  the  chronic  stage  is  generally  a 
sequela  to  the  severe  and  inflammatory  varieties,  if  their 
acute  stage  be  not  arrested  and  cured.  If  bleeding  be  not 
employed  u\  the  inflammatory  variety,  either  death,  or  a  very 
'long  chronic  stage,  almost  invariably  ensues.  Hence  bleeding 
often  does  away  with  the  "  chronic  nature  of  fluxes."  I 
have  not  observed  that  the  "  fever"  which  accompanies  dy- 
sfentery  is  particidarly  "low":  however,  Dr.  Cullen,  in  his 
•Nosology  has  enumerated  "  typhus  fever,"  as  a  charactevistic 
symptom  of  enteritis,  but  he  nevertheless  recommends  bleed- 
ing for  its  cure.    The  author  adds — 

"  Venesection  can  be  dispensed  witli  in  the  milder  and 
"safer  forms  of  dysentery,  where  the  symptoms  of  inflamma- 
tion are  not  present,  where  the  pain  is  only  occasional,  and 


tbr  evacuations  arc  not  copious  nor  frequent :  tlicse  varieties- 
will  in  general,  yield  to  the  other  remedies  employed  for  the 
cure  of  dysentery."    p.  110,  111,  113. 

I  cannot  bestow  so  much  commendation  upon  our  author's 
chapter  on  cathartics  as  upon  that  on  bleeding.  I  conceive 
the  purgatives  recommended  by  him  to  be  far  too  drastic  and 
stimulating;  and  1  entertain  very  serious  doubts  whedier 
jalap,  extract  of  colocynth,  or  infusion  of  senna,  can  be  with 
propriety  employed  in  any  stage  of  dysentery.  Surely,  on 
hi?  own  notions  as  to  the  strictly  inflammatory  nature  of  the 
disease  , these  medicines  must  be  highly  unsuitable;  for  would 
it  not  follow,  from  his  doctrine,  that  they  should  aggravate 
the  symptoms  '  What  practitioner  will  venture  to  prescribe 
drastic  purgatives  in  enteritis,  or  to  excite  vehen\ent  action 
in  an  intestine  whose  calibre  is  already  inflamed  ?  If  it  <*is 
necessary  to  give  rest  to  an  inflamed  muscle,  or  to  withhold 
the  stin)ulu3  of  light  from  an  irritable  eye,  it  is  no  less  neces- 
sary to  tranquillize  and  soothe  the  bowels  by  all  the  means 
in  our  power.  In  dysentery,  wl>en  purgatives  arc  necessary, 
(and  generally  they  are  indispensable),  I  never  employ  any 
other  than  those  of  a  mild  and  lubricating  nature.  Castor 
oil  ia  almost  the  only  one  that  is  proper;  and  when  it  is  ne- 
cessary to  increase  its  activity,  that  can  be  readily  accomr 
plished  by  adding  to  it  a  fevr  grains  of  calomel.  Indeed  Mr, 
1?.  himself  is  fully  aware  of  the  virtues  of  this  medicine.— r 
The  following  passage  is  an  excellent  one,  though  rather  at 
variance  with  his  recommendation  of  the  dry  and  more  acrid 
purgatives. 

"  'i'he  oleum  ricini  is  perhaps  better  calculated  to  afford 
relief  hi  dysentery,  than  any  other  aperient  or  cathartic ;  for 
its  action  is  not  only  mild  and  generally  effectual,  but  I  have 
observed  that  some  of  it  passes  undecomposed,  in  its  oily 
form,  through  the  intestines,  and  appears  on  llie  siuface  of 
the  excrement,  and  hence  may  serve  an  a  sort  of  ^heather  of 
defence  to  the  diseased  intestines  from  the  stimulus  of  Aeces 
and  morbid  .secretions."    p.  124. 

The  observations  on  diaphoretics  contain  nothing  new;  wc 
shall  therefore  pass  on  to  the  subject  of  nierciu  ials. 

'i'he  author  has  been  in  the  habit  of  presciibing  Ciilomel, 
but  ho  seldom  gives  it  alone.  Me  thinks  it  greatly  better 
to  eoinbine  it  with  other  purgatives,  or  with  ipecacuaiiihu. 
J  liis  rctnrdy  is  j^cnerally  given  with  the  view  of  correcting 
tbc  condition  of  the  liver;  for  all  praclitionrrs  concur  in 
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thinking  that  tlie  function  of  this  mighty  gland  is  greatly  de- 
praved in  dysentery,  though  they  may  differ  in  opinion  as  to 
the  relative  importance  of  this  depraved  state — some  regard-, 
ing  it  as  the  primary  cause  of  the  symptoms ;  and  others 
viewing  it  merely  as  one  link  in  the  chain  of  effects.  It 
would  probably  be  alike  tiresome  and  unprofitable  to  the 
readers  were  I,  in  this  place,  to  enter  into  minute  discussions 
on  the  subject.    I  shall  therefore  waive  the  matter  alto- 
gether, only  remarking  that  I  suspect  the  liver  has  not,  till 
lately,  been  allowed  its  due  share  of  importance  among 
the  phenomena  of  this  disease.     I  am  persuaded  that 
much  of  the  exquisite  pain  and  tormina  is  assignable  to 
vitiated  bile  passing  over  the  irritable,  excoriated,  or  ulce- 
rated surface  of  the  intestines  ;  for  I  do  not  see  how  other- 
wise the  pain,  which  succeeds  the  fullest  operation  of  a  ca- 
thartic, is  to  be  accounted  for.    The  renal  discharges  also 
afford  an  additional  presumption  that  unhealthy  bile  per- 
forms an  important  part  in  the  malady.    When  the  urine 
is  collected,  it  is  generally  of  a  green  or  yellowish  colour, 
and  tinges  linen,  evidently  from  the  admixture  of  bile ;  and 
it  is  generally  passed  with  considerable  heat  and  smarting. 
The  latter  uncomfortable  sensation  is  always  ascribed  to 
sympathj  betwixt  the  rectum  and  bladder ;  but  instead  of 
taking  for  granted  that  tenesmus  is  the  cause  of  the  difficult 
micturition,  it  is  more  reasonable  to  believe  that  the  bile, 
mixed  with  urine,  is  the  occasion  of  that  teasing  pheno- 
menon. 

The  mercurial  preparations  prescribed  in  dysentery  are 
found  to  produce  a  solution  of  the  disease;  but  whether 
they  do  so  by  rectifying  the  hepatic  secretion,  or  by  produc- 
ing some  more  secret  and  inexplicable  change  in  the  system 
at  large,  is,  at  present,  quite  unknown.  One  thing,  however,  is 
certain  : — as  soon  as  ptyalism  takes  place,  the  disease  gene- 
rally disappears  as  a  matter  of  course. 

In  consequence  of  this  last  fact  being  so  universally  no^ 
ticed,  some  practitioners  have  directed  their  views  to  saliva- 
tion as  the  sole  indication  of  cure,  and  have  boldly  pre- 
scribed calomel  alone  in  doses  of  one  scruple  twice  or  thrice 
a  day. 

"  I  myself,  says  Dr.  Robertson,  hare  employed  the  scruple 
closes  in  the  dysentery  of  the  western  hemisphere,  and  have 
seen  it,  in  the  great  majority  of  instances,  produce  all  the 
benefit  which  Dr.  Johnson  taught  us  to  expect.    It  deserves 
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lo  be  remarked,  however,  that  it  is  a  practice  only  adapted 
to  tropical  climates,  for  there  the  hiiiiian  frame  is  much  less 
susceptible  of  the  action  of  mercury,  and  consequeiitly  will 
bear  much  larger  doses  of  lhat  metal  than  it  would  be  pru-> 
dent  to  prescribe  in  the  cliniate  of  this  countiy." 

I  frankly  admit,  indeed,  that  the  fust  stage  of  dysentery 
cannot  be  treated  on  principles  too  strictly  antiphlogistic ; 
bivt  I  contend,  that  when  the  second  stage  has  commenced, 
or,  in  other  words,  when  the  previous  increased  action  has 
ended  in  congestion,  nothing  can  be  more  useful  than  to 
saturate  the  system  with  mercury.  This  mineral  does  more  to 
resolve  irritative  fever,  to  equallize  the  circulation,  disgorge 
the  capillary  vessels,  restore  the  balance  of  the  nervous 
power,  and  open  the  sluices  of  the  various  healthy  secretions 
and  excretions,  than  any  other  remedy  with  which  I  am  ac- 
quainted. Besides,  it  should  be  remembered,  diat  calomel 
is  a  restringent  as  well  as  a  cholagogue,  and  that  its  efficacy 
consists  as  much  in  retraining  and  rectifying  the  biliary  and 
intestinal  secretions,  when  they  are  excessive  or  morbid,  as 
in  exciting  and  augmenting  them  when  they  happen  to  be 
torpid  or  too  scanty. 

"The  propriety  of  impregnating  the  constitution,"  says  Dr, 
Robertson,  "  then  being  admitted,  the  only  question  of  impor- 
tance is,  how  is  it  to  be  done  most  speedily:"  I  answer  with 
confidence,  says  he,  "  By  means  of  calomel  in  scruple  doses, 
night  and  morning."  "  We  should  recollect,  that  the  cases  to 
which  alone  this  practice  is  applicable,  are  pregnant  with  great 
distress  and  danger,  and  that,  consequently,  delays  are  dange- 
rous. Nothing  but  the  most  energetic  practice  will  prove 
available  to  save  life,  and  that  even,  in  too  many  instances, 
fails.  Upon  the  whole,  deferring  to  Mr.  Bampfiekl's  judg- 
ment and  experience,  but  at  the  same  time  abiding  by  my 
own,  I  must  take  the  liberty  to  declare,  that  I  consider  all 
his  fears  about  excessive  salivation,  hypercatharsis,  and  so 
forth,  as  the  results  of  this  new  practice,  to  be  entirely  illu- 
sory. His  opinion  that,  "  the  induction  of  salivation  is  in- 
compatible with  a  high  degree  of  inflammation,"  not  only 
takes  for  granted  the  correctness  of  his  own  theory  of  dyKHiU- 
tcry,  but  is  in  itself  perhaps  little  better  than  a  hypothesis. 
Besides,  it  carries  no  weight  with  it  as  an  objection  ;  be- 
cause, where  is  the  practitioner  lhat  would  proceed  to  nu;r- 
curalize  the  system  until  he  has  reduced  the  exifcting  febrile 
excitement  ?  Neither  myself,  nor  Dr.  Johnson,  h;ivc  ever 
administered  scruple  doses,  or  any  other  duscs  of  calomil, 
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\vith  an  attempt  to  salivate,  without  premising  active  deple- 
tion both  by  blood-letting  and  purgatives." 

His  chapter  on  chronic  dysentery,  is  chiefly  valuable  on 
account  of  the  clearness  and  earnestness  witli  which  he  points 
out  the  necessity  of  dietetic  restrictions  as  auxiliary  to  ihii 
medicines  employed.  He  details  several  very  illuslrativs 
cases,  where  irregularities,  whether  in  eating  or  drinking, 
brought  on  fatal  relapses. 

"  The  evil  and  mortal  consequences  resulting  from  intem- 
perance, imprudent  indulgences  of  the  apj)ctite,  and  of  ihs 
social  disposition,  have  been  depicted  in  treating  of  the  va- 
riety A  :  these  errors  are  more  j^ernicious  in  this,  and  the 
necessity  of  a  most  regular  and  temperate  life,  and  of  a  strict 
dietetic  regimen  is  consequently  greater.  Obstinate  or  ill- 
fated  patients,  are  sometimes  met  with,  who  cannot  be  per- 
suaded, or  induced  by  sufferings,  to  a  proper  diet.  I  have 
soinetimes  eluded  the  bad  effects  of  their  folly  and  obstinacy, 
by  keeping  up  a  slight  mercurial  soreness  of  mouth,  Mhich 
has  compelled  them  to  relinquish  solid  food,  and  to  live  on 
broths  Uiid  farinaceous  preparations  of  diet,  so  long  as  to 
allow  of  a  favorable  state  of  quiescence  to  the  bowels,  and  to 
admit  of  the  establishment  of  a  healthy  action  of  the  ulcer 
in  the  intestines.  We  have  no  indirect  means  of  adroitly 
warding  off  the  fate  of  the  determined  inebriate,  and  can 
only  succeed  by  resolute  compulsion."    p.  242. 

Perhaps  the  most  original  portion  of  the  volume  is  the 
part  that  treats  of  scorbutic  dysentery.  1  read  it  with  very 
great  pleasure,  and  give  Mr.  Bampfield  the  highest  praise 
for  the  number  of  curious,  instructive,  and  interesting  facts 
which  he  has  collected  on  the  subject  of  scurvy.  Yet  I  have 
doubts  as  to  the  correctness  of  his  nomenclature,  when  he 
speaks  of  scorhutic.  dysentery  :  I  indeed  suspect  that  it  ought 
rather  to  be  considered  an  accidental  co-existence  of  the  two 
diseases  in  the  same  subject,  than  a  distinct  and  specific 
variety  of  dysentery.  This,  however,  is  in  a  great  measure, 
matter  of  opinion. 

He  relates  some  singular  cases,  where  scurvy  appeared  in 
the  nien  in  a  week,  or  less,  after  putting  to  sea;  and  others, 
where  the  sea  air  was  the  only  obvious  cause.  The  patho- 
logy of  scurvy  is  still  very  obscure,  notwithstanding  all  the 
experience  of  the  late  war;  that  neither  salt  meat,  sea  air, 
nor  atmospheric  heat  is  indispensably  necessary  to  the  pro- 
duction of  the  diseai;e,  is  proved  by  what  Dr.  Gregory  relates 
of  a  family  that  came  under  his  observation,  w  ho  suffered 
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ifTcrely  from  scuitj,  during  a  geason  of  dearth,  in  conse- 
quence of  their  chief  diet  having  been  tea.  They  hud  used 
it  three  times  a  day. 

Notwithstanding  my  objections  to  some  of  Mr.  B.'s 
doctrines,  I  entertain  a  high  opinion  of  his  work.  The 
talent,  learning,  and  sagacity  it  displays  will  render  it  a 
ricii  treat  to  those  who  are  fond  of  a  well-written  and  well 
digested  treatise  on  this  fatal  disease.  To  them  I  conclude 
by  recommending  it." — Aled.  Chir.  Journal,  Vol.  1. 


Analytical  Review  of  Dr.  Ballixgal's  Observations  on 

Dysentery. 


Dr.  Ballingal  objects,  in  limine,  and  well  he  may,  to  Dr. 
CuUen's  definition  of  dysentery,  at  least  as  it  appears  in 
India,  and,  we  may  add,  in  Europe.  In  our  eastern  colo- 
nies, he  obser%'es,  this  disease  often  makes  considerable  de- 
vastation on  the  intestinal  canal  before  pyrexia  becomes 
evident;  and  as  to  its  contagious  nature,  it  is  totally  un- 
necessary to  mention  the  absurdity  of  the  opinion,  once  so 
currently  adopted,  and  even  yet  pertinaciously  retained  by  a 
few  individuals.  "  The  appearance  of  scybahe,  another 
striking  feature  of  the  disea^e,  as  characterized  in  Europe, 
is  comparatively  a  rare  occurrence  in  India."  I  would  ask 
Mr.  Ballingal,  if  his  own  post  mortem  examinations,  or  per- 
sonal observations,  confirm  this  story  of  scybalee  in  Eiuopean 
dysentery  ?  I  can  only  say,  that  during  the  late  war,  chance 
threw  me  in  the  way  of  opening,  and  seeing  opened,  some 
hundred  bodies  who  died  of  dysentery  in  Europe;  and  I  can 
safely  assert,  that  scybalaj  are  as  infrequent  here  as  in  India. 
We  thus  see  how  error  may  be  propagated.  The  above  dis- 
tinction, which  exists  only  in  books,  and  in  Mr.  Ballingal's 
imagination,  is  brought  forward  as  a  proof  that  tropical  and 
Hyperborean  dysentery  are  different  diseases! 

Dysentery  then,  in  our  Indian  territories,  is  divided  into 
two  varieties;  colonitis,  (notnesessarily  implying  the  existence 
of  any  discharge  from  the  bowels)  and  hepatic  flux. 

It  is  colonitis,  which,  according  to  our  author,  niakes  the 
greatest  ravages,  at  first,  among  the  European  troops.  I'he 
causes  are  conceived  to  be  "  Heat,  particularly  when  com- 
bined M'ith  moisture;  the  immoderate  and  indiscriminate  use 
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of  fruits ;  the  abuse  of  spirituous  liquors ;  exposure  to  cur- 
rents of  wind  and  noxious  high  dews."  But  without  at- 
tempting to  account  satisfactorily  for  colonitis,  our  author 
proceeds  to  u  description  of  the  disease,  taken  from  tlie 
Critical  Review  for  IBOS,  as  given  in  the  extract  of  a  letter 
to  Sir  Walter  Farqnhar.  The  writer  of  this  letter  states, 
that  the  disease  is  attended  from  the  beginning  with  a  severe 
fixed  pain  above  the  pubes,  attended  with  extreme  difficulty 
of  making  water,  and  frequently  an  entire  suppression  of 
urine.  There  is,  at  the  same  time,  a  violent  and  almost  un- 
ceasing evacuation  from  the  bowels,  of  a  matter  peculiar  to 
ihe-disease,  and  which  exactly  resembles  the  washings  of  raw 
flesh.  High  fever,  unquenchable  thirst,  and  perpetual  watch- 
ing, attend  the  complaint.  The  ptilse  is  hard  and  strong, 
resembling  that  in  the  highest  degree  of  pleurisy,  or  acute 
rheumatism.  The  fixed  pain  above  the  pubes ;  the  peculiar 
evacuation  ;  and  the  suppression  of  urine,  may,  it  is  thought, 
be  considered  pathognomonic  of  this  disease.  From  dissec- 
tion, the  colon  seems  to  be  primarily  affected ;  and  the 
bladder  suffers  only,  from  communication,  as  the  lower  part 
of  the  large  intestine  is  generally  inflamed.  "  Bleeding  seems 
useful;  but  opium  given  in  the  commencement  is  the  most 
effectual  remedy."  If  ojnitted  till  the  fever  supervenes  it  is 
injurious,  and  can  only  be  administered  towarda  the  decline 
of  the  disease.  The  remedies  then  are  emollient  glysters 
and  drinks,  with  fomentations  above  the  pubes,  which  are 
more  useful  than  blisters. 

It  has  only  happened  to  Mr.  Ballingal  to  meet  the  disease 
with  these  highly  inflammatory  symptoms,  where  it  occurred 
as  a  consequence  of  hard  drinking,  and  where  it  had  made 
considerable  progress  before  medical  assistance  was  called  in. 

"  The  form  of  flux,  now  under  consideration,  commences 
Ju  general  with  much  of  the  appearance  of  a  common  diar- 
rhoea; frequent  and  unseasonable  calls  to  stool,  with  an  ir- 
resistible inclination  to  strain  over  it.  The  evacuations  are 
generally  copious,  of  a  fluid  consistence,  without  any  pecu- 
liar fcetor;  sometimes  streaked  with  blood,  and  at  other  times 
a  small  quantity  of  blood  is  voided  in  a  separate  form,  un- 
mixed with  the  fjecal  matter.  The  pulse,  in  this  stage  of  the 
disease,  is  seldom  altered;  the  heat  of  the  skin  not  per- 
ceptibly increased,  and  the  tongue  is  frequently  but  little 
changed  in  its  appearance.  There  is  always  a  great  prostra- 
tion of  strength  and  depression  of  spirits ;  the  former  symp- 
.tom  being  always  strongly  dwelt  upon  by  the  patient ;  the 
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appetite  is  indifTorent,  and  the  thirst  urgent.    To  these  symp- 
toms succeed  a  lixed  pain  in  the  hypogastrium,  more  or  less 
acute;  the  pain  sometimes  extending  to,   and  peculiarly 
urgent  in  one  or  both  the  iliac  regions  ;  and  sometimes  to  be 
traced  along  the  whole  course  ot"  the  colon,  wilh  a  sense  of 
fulness,  tension,  and  tenderness  upon  pressure;  and  on  ap- 
])lving  the  hand  to  the  surface  of  the  abdomen,  a  preternatu- 
lai  degree  of  heat  is  frequently  perceptible  in  the  integu- 
ments; the  evacuations  now  become  more  frequent,  and  less 
copious ;  they  consist  chiefly  of  blood  and  mucus,  or  are 
composed  of  a  peculiar  bloody  serum,  which  has  very  aptly 
been  compared  to  water  in  which  beef  has  been  washed  or 
macerated.    A  suppression  of  urine  and  distressing  tenesmus 
now  become  urgent  symptoms  ;  the  indifference  to  solid  food 
increases,  while  there  is  an  uncontrollable  desire  for  liquids, 
particularly  cold  water,  which  the  patient  prefers  to  any 
drink  that  may  be  offered  to  him,  and  from  vvhich  he  expresses 
his  inability  to  refrain,  although  prepossessed  with  the  idea 
of  its  being  injiuious.    The  tongue  is  now  generally  white, 
and  furred  ;  sometimes,  however,  exhibiting  a  florid,  smooth, 
and  glassy  appearance,  with  a  tremulous  motion  when  thrust 
out ;  the  skin  is  either  parching  hot,  so  as  to  render  it  even 
painful  to  retain  the  hand  in  contact  with  it,  or  covered  with 
profuse  perspiration,  insomuch  that  it  may  often  be  observed 
standing  in  large  drops  on  the  surface ;  the  pulse  is  still  fre- 
quently but  little  affected  ;  sometimes,  however,  it  assumes  a 
febrile  quickness,  without  any  other  remarkable  feature ;  at 
other  times  it  will  be  found  without  any  increase  of  velocity, 
but  full,  and  bounding  with  a  peculiar  thrilling  sensation 
under  the  lingers.    This  state  of  the  pulse,  w  henever  it  takes 
place,  always  denotes  extreme  danger,  and  shews  that  the 
disease  is  rapidly  hurrying  on  to  the  final  stage,  in  which  the 
lassitude  and  dejection,  so  conspicuous  throughout  its  course, 
are  now  converted  into  the  utmost  degree  of  anxiety,  de- 
pression, and  fear  of  death.    The  patient  generally  shews 
an  inclination  to  dwell  upon  symptoms,  which  to  a  spectator 
would  appear  of  minor  importance.    He  evinces  the  greatest 
reluctance  to  part  with  his  medical  attendant,  though  fully 
sensible  how  unavailing  the  efforts  of  medicine  are  likely  to 
prove.    The  discharges  by  stool,  which  are  frequently  invo- 
luntary, are  now  accompanied  with  the  most  intolerable 
foetor;  they  are  frequently  mixed  with  shreds  of  membrane, 
and  quantities  of  purulent  matter  ;  a  protrusion  of  the  gut, 
formmg  a  complete  procidentia  ani  often  takes  place  ;  and 
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cases  are  not  wanting,  where  a  portion  of  the  inner  coat  of 
tlie  intestines,  amounting  to  some  inches,  has  been  thrown 
off  in  a  state  of"  mortilication."    p.  49. 

When  tilings  come  to  this  pass,  death  soon  closes  the- 
scene.  Tiie  periods  occupied  in  passing  through  the  differ- 
ent stages  are  very  various,  the  disease  often  proving  fatal 
within  a  week — and  at  other  times  being  protracted  to  two  or 
three  weeks,  bnt  seldom  longer,  Avhere  'the  inHammation  is 
solely  coniined  to  the  colon. 

Our  author  next  proceeds  to  the  symptomatology  of  the 
more  chronic  form  of  disease,  denominated  "  Hepatic  Flux." 
This  is  more  incident  to  men  after  some  residence  in  India, 
and  particularly  those  who  are  prone  to  irregular  and  disorder- 
ed secretions  of  bile.  It  often,  like  the  other,  assumes  the 
form  of  diarrhoea  at  first,  and  becomes  afterwards  characte- 
yized  by  frequent  and  severe  fits  of  griping,  resembling  cholic 
pains,  particularly  urgent  about  the  umbilical  region.  The 
evacuations  at  the  beginning  always  exhibit  something  unna- 
tural in  djeir  colour,  varying  from  the  darkest  inky  hue  to  the 
diflerent  degrees  of  green  and  yellow  ;  all  diese  colours  often 
alternating.  The  stools  are  accompanied  with  much  flatus, 
and  generally  exhibit  a  frothy  appearance,  attended  with  a 
.sense  of  scalding  about  the  anus,  the  patient  enjoying  an  in- 
terval of  ease  after  each  evacuation.  The  intervals,  how- 
ever, are  generally  so  short,  that  the  soldier  often  prefers  car- 
rying a  mat  with  him  to  the  necessary,  in  order  to  pass  the 
night  there,  rather  than  have  to  run  backwards  and  forwards 
to  the  barrack-room. 

"  From  the  connnencement  the  patient  complains  of  nau- 
sea, inappetency ;  preternatural  thirst ,  bad  taste  in  tlve  month, 
the  tongue  being  furred,  and  loaded  with  a  bilious  crust ;  the 
pulse  quickened  and  the  skin  parched.  After  a  few  days, 
the  stools  become  white,  passed  with  straining,  and  mixed 
with  half  digested  aliment.  The  complaint  is  now  denomi- 
nated by  the  soldiers  "  the  white  Ilux,"  and  its  obstinacy  is 
well  known  among  them.  The  griping  pains  continue,  aud 
sometimes  the  patient  feels  a  permanent  degree  of  oppression 
about  the  epigastric  region.  Nausea,  hiccup,  and  bilious 
vomiting  now  become  highly  distressing ;  the  thirst  becomes 
argent,  with  lassitude,  debility,  and  increasing  emaciation. 
The  skin  often  communicates  a  greasy  sensation  to  the  touch. 
In  this  way  the  patient  goes  on  for  weeks,  or  even  months, 
the  complaint  terminating  in  recovery,  or  the  patient  is  car- 
ried off  by  an  abscess  in  the  liver,  or  by  the  accession  of  ul- 
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ccration  and  mortification  in  the  course  of  llie  colon  ;  tlie  ac- 
cession of  tlie  latter  is  to  be  apprehended  from  the  appear- 
unce  of  blood  in  the  stools,  and  the  other  symptoms  of  co- 
ionitis  formerly  detailed."    p.  o3. 

Post-morUni  Appearances  in  Colonitis.  Inflammation  of 
that  part  of  the  tube  situated  below  the  valve  of  the  colon. 
No  ilisease  of  the  structure  of  the  liver. 

"  Yet  1  am  by  no  means  ilisposed  to  infer,  from  the  want 
of  morbid  appearances  in  the  liver,  that  this  viscus  may  not 
iiave  been,  in  many  cases,  the  seat  of  diseased  action,  during 
ttie  hfe  of  the  patient."    p.  5S. 

When  the  abdomen  is  laid  open,  an  eflusion  of  scrum, 
sometimes  mixed  with  coagulafele  lympth,  is  found  accmnu- 
lated  in  this  cavity;  tire  omentum  generally  shrunk,  firmer 
than  usual,  and  of  a  doughy  feel,  with  slight  adhesions  to 
the  convolutions  of  the  intestines  ;  at  other  times  shiiveHed 
and  destitute  of  fat.  The  stomach  seldom  altered  in  its 
appearance.  The  small  intestines  sound,  sometimes  exhibit- 
ing slight  inflammatory  patches  adhering  to  the  omentum. 
No  peculiar  appearance  on  the  inner  coat  of  the  small  in- 
testines. 

"  The  great  intestines  again,  the  principal  seats  of  disease, 
shew  the  strongest  inarks  of  inflammation  in  all  its  stages  ; 
some  portions  exhibiting  €xt-erually  a  slight  inflammatory 
redness,  while  others  are  marked  by  the  highest  degree  of 
iividity;  and  in  some  cases,  parts  of  the  gut  will  be  found  to 
have  given  wuy,  so  as  to  permit  the  escape  of  air,  and  even 
of  fajces,  into  the  cavity  of  the  abdomen  ;  and  in  these  de- 
structive effects  of  inflammatory  action,  the  cajcum,  with  its 
appendix  vermiformis,  and  the  sigmoid  flexure  of  llie  colon, 
Mill,  in  most  cases,  be  found  to  participate  largely."  p.  5i. 

The  appearance  of  cells  in  the  colon  is,  in  a  great  mea- 
sure, obliterated,  and  the  coats  of  the  iiitesline  often  so 
thickened  throughout,  as  to  suggest  tiie  idea  of  a  solid  rope; 
and  so  much  altered  in  tenacity — so  brittle  in  texture,  as  not 
to  admit  of  being  handled  without  the  risk  of  ruj)luring 
them.  The  calibre  of  the  gut  is  found  much  diminished  by 
the  thickening  of  the  coats ;  the  villous  coat  in  some  places 
abraded  simply,  in  others  idcerated,  and  besmtHued  with 
bloody  mucus,  mixed  with  sp<'(  ks  of  pus.  In  sonie  places, 
this  coat  of  the  colon  exhibited  a  tuberculous  ajjpearance, 
not  inaptly  compared  to  small-pox.  ]v\travasated  grumous 
blood  is  not  unrre<ju(-ntly  foiiml  in  the  colon.  Scybaku  very 
seldom  met^with.    The  liver  sometimes  free  from  apj)artnt 
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disease,  at  other  times  prcternaturally  small  and  indurated, 
or  enlarged  and  hardened ;  the  bile  milieallhy  looking,  Tlie 
other  viscera  not  often  or  materially  affected,  excepting  the 
mesenteric  glands,  which  are  frequently  found  enlarged  and 
obstructed. 

Dr.  Ballinsal  having  endeavoured  to  establish  the  existence 
of  two  distinct  modilications  or  varieties  of  India  flux,  pro- 
ceeds to  the  treatment,  which  is  very  briefly  detailed.  He 
considers  the  colonitis,  or  acute  form  of  flux,  as  a  local  di- 
sease, unconnected  with  the  liver  or  the  constitution — an  in- 
flammation, in  short,  of  the  large  intestine,  tending  rapidly 
to  mortification. 

"  But  even  allowing  that  a  diseased  action  of  the  liver, 
and  a  vitiated  state  of  the  biliary  secretion,  have  always  pre- 
ceded the  attack  of  colonitis,  and  have  been,  in  some  measure, 
the  cause  of  the  latter  affection,  still,  in  the  state  w  e  meet 
the  disease,  the  effect  appears  to  have  greatly  outrun  the 
cause  ;  they  bear  no  adequate  proportion  to  each  other ;  and 
it  is  too  much  to  expect  that,  by  taking  away  the  one,  the 
other  will  cease."    p.  66. 

I  do  not  conceive  that  this  is  very  good  reasoning.  The 
disordered  function  of  one  organ  will  sometimes  produce 
diseased  structure  in  another,  which  is  infinitely  worse  ;  yet 
the  latter  might  have  been  prevented  (not  indeed  cured),  by 
removing  the  former.  1  have  no  objection,  indeed,  to  our 
author's  mode  of  obviating  the  local  affection  of  the  intes- 
tine, whether  it  be  primary  or  secondary ;  but  if  the  latter, 
the  original  source  of  the  mischief  ought  also  to  be  sought 
after,  and,  if  possible,  removed. 

Dr.  B,  then  recommends  the  vigorous  use  of  topical  re- 
medies, as  leeches,  blisters  to  the  surface  of  the  abdomen, 
fomentations,  anodyne  and  astringent  injections.  But  our 
author  does  not  reject  the  use  of  general  remedies,  and  par- 
ticularly of  blood-letting.  Of  this  measure  he  entertains  a 
very  favourable  opinion.  He  candidly  owns,  however,  that 
this  opinion  "  is  grounded  more  on  the  ravages  of  inflamma- 
tion, so  universally  apparent  in  the  dead,  than  on  any  re- 
peated or  extensive  experience  of  its  beneficial  effects  on  the 
living."  In  the  regiment  where  our  author  served,  there 
was  a  general  dislike  to  the  use  of  the  lancet;  as  indeed, 
there  was,  and  we  fear  still  is,  among  "the  old  practitioners 
in  India."  Moreover,  a  long  voyage  of  full  five  months, 
without  having  touched  any  where  for  refreshments,  had 
|p\vered  the  tone  of  the  European  constitution,  so  that  by 
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the  time  they  got  over  the  first  objection,  from  repeated  ex- 
perience of  the  safety  and  utiUty  of  bleeding  in  other  di- 
seases, the  period  for  its  employment  in  dysentery  was  past, 
or  at  least  rendered  extremely  questionable,  wliiie  the  com- 
plicated nature  of  the  cases  latterly  occuring  lessened  its  ne- 
cessity. 

"  In  short  (says  Dr.  B.),  of  the  few  cases  of  dysentery  in 
which  I  have  employed  bleedhig,  the  majority  have,  1  think, 
terminated  favourably ;  and  of  those  in  which  the  result  has 
been  fatal,  the  appearances  on  dissection  have  been  such  as 
to  excite  a  sentiment  of  regret  at  not  having  carried  the  eva- 
cuation farther."    p.  68. 

Purgatives,  Dr.  B.  exhibits  at  the  very  beginning,  in 
order  to  clear  the  alimentary  canal,  and  ascertain  the  state 
of  the  fajcal  matters.  If  the  latter  are  not  unhealthy,  while 
at  the  same  time  the  purgatives  produce  an  increase  of  pain 
and  tenesmus,  with  more  copious  discharges  of  blood  and 
mucus,  then  they  become,  to  say  the  least,  unnecessary, 
perhaps,  detrimental,  by  increasing  the  irvitiibility  of  the 
intestines,  and  determining  a  greater  flow  of  blood  to  those 
parts.  When  purgatives  are  deemed  necessary,  onr  author 
has  been  in  the  habit  of  administering  the  neutral  salts,  with 
or  without  the  infusion  of  senna. 

Emclics  our  author  has  no  experience  of  in  dysentery,  and 
does  not  approve  of  them. 

Sudor ijics.  "  Of  all  the  general  and  constitutional  reme- 
dies employed  in  the  form  of  flux,  now  under  consideration, 
this  is  the  class  of  articles  of  which  I  have  the  most  exten- 
sive experience,  and  to  which  I  am  disposed  to  assign  the 
most  powerful  and  salutary  efliects," 

In  this  light  he  considers  the  employment  of  opium  and 
ipccacuan,  introduced  into  India  by  Mr.  Abercronibie,  of 
the  34th  Kegt.  The  practice  was  to  give  several  grains  of 
solid  opium,  following  it  by  the  exhibition  of  two  or  more 
ounces  of  infusion  of  ipccacuan.  The  other  forms  of  "judo- 
rifics  which  our  author  chiefly  employed  weie  Dover's  pow- 
der, and  a  combination  of  laudanum  and  antimonial  wine  ; 
from  all  of  which  he  observed  beneficial  elFccts.  I  would 
just  here  ask  our  autlior,  if  he  conceives  the  form  of  dysen- 
tery now  under  consideration  to  be  sunjily  and  purely  inllani- 
niation  of  the  colon,  why  opium  and  ipccacuan  should  not 
be  equally  beiiclicial  in  !)imj>le  cntci/itis,  of  cvery-day  occur- 
rence!' But  here  is  the  rock  on  which  most  writers  on  dy- 
sentery .split.    They  lind,  when  the  disease  proves  moital. 
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inflammation  and  ulceration  in  the  bowels,  and  they  imme- 
diately conclude  that  the  very  last  link  in  the  chain  of  effects^ 
>vas  the  first  in  the  chain  of  causes.  In  almost  every  case 
of  fatal  phrenitis,  we  find  effusion  of  water  at  the  base  of 
the  brain ;  but  who,  in  his  right  senses,  would  set  down  hy- 
drocephalus as  the  cause  of  phrenitis  f  So  it  is  in  dysentery. 
Inflammation  and  ulceration  are  secondary  or  ternary  links 
in  the  morbid  chain;  and  many  a  case  of  real  dysentery  is 
checked  and  cured,  before  either  of  these  takes  place — that 
is,  when  there  is  merely  an  increased  afflux  of  blood  to  the 
mesenteric  and  portal  vessels,  a  super-irritation  in  the  mu- 
cotis  membrane  of  the  bowels,  and  'an  increased  discharge 
of  acrid  secretions  from  the  intestinal  glands.    But  to  return. 

IVarm  Bath.  This  remedy  was  found  particularly  useful 
in  allaying  pain,  inducing  sleep,  diminishing  the  frequency  of 
the  stools,  and  promoting  the  discharge  of  urine.  Fomenta- 
tions to  the  abdomen,  on  the  same  principle,  are  serviceable. 

Mercury,  When  the  Regiment  was  first  disembarked  at 
Prince  of  Wales's  Island,  in  full  European  health  and  vigour, 
nieicury  alone,  carried  to  ptyalism,  was  not  very  successful  ; 
and  truly  we  Wonder,  hovr  men  can  be  blind  to  the  obvious 
inflammatory  condition  of  the  system  at  these  times,  and  with- 
hold the  lancet,  as  auxiliary  to  the  other  means. 

"  I  can  readily  conceive,  and  indeed  know,  that,  in  cases 
of  a  protracted  disease,  where  the  discharges  from  the  intes- 
tines degenerate  from  pure  blood  and  mucus,  and  become  of 
a  more  diseased  nature  ;  that  there  is  no  remedy  so  much  to 
be  depended  upon  for  the  restoration  of  healthy  secretions ; 
but  in  the  pure  inflammatory  complaint  I  am  now  speaking 
of,  mercury  can  seldom  be  useful."    p.  74. 

Topical  Bleeding,  by  leeches  especially,  is  much  recom- 
mended by  Mr,  B.  on  the  authority  of  a  letter  from  Dr.  An- 
nesley.  Surgeon  of  the  Madras  European  Regiment.  Dr. 
Aitkin  also  suggested  to  our  author  the  application  of  leeches 
to  the  anus  in  dysentery. 

Blisters  are  spoken  of  as  useful  auxiliaries,  whenever  there 
is  any  fixed  pain  in  any  part  of  the  colon. 

Injections.  These,  of  all  remedies  employed  in  dysentery, 
have  appeared  to  our  author,  and  to  his  patients,  the  most 
liiiitiumenlal  in  alleviating  the  distressing  tenesmus,  diminish- 
uig  llie  calls  to  stool,  and  lessening  the  profuse  discharge  of 
blood  and  mucus.— We  can  truly  say  that  we  have  not  found 
llicni  so. 

"  In  the  cpinpobition  of  injections,  decoctions  of  bark,  so- 
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lutions  of  the  acetate  of  lead,  and  of  the  suli)hatc  of  ziiic, 
>veie,  at  first,  pretty  extensively  employed,  and  with  a  view  of 
increasing  their  efficacy,  were  occasionally  tlirown  up  cold." 

Chronic  or  Hepatic  Flux.  This  our  authoi-  looks  upon, 
and  justly  too,  as  much  more  of  a  constitutional  than  a  local 
disease.  The  circumstance  of  its  prevailing  among  those 
who  have  been  some  time  in  the  country ;  the  degree  of 
fever  attendhig  it ;  the  diseased  secretions  in  the  stools,  all 
evince  functional  derangement  of  the  glandular  viscera  of  the 
abdoaien,  as  well  as  of  the  intestinal  tube. 

"  That  the  functions  of  this  organ  [the  liver]  are,  in  most 
cases,  materially,  and  perhaps  primarily  deranged,  and  that 
without  a  healthy  action  of  this  viscus,  all  our  curative  efforts 
will  prove  nugatory,  are  facts  very  generally,  and  as  far  as  I 
know,  most  justly  believed,    p.  80, 

Mercury.  "  If,  in  treating  of  the  acute  form  of  flux,  I 
have  refrained  from  an  indiscriminate  and,  as  [  conceive,  un- 
merited commendntion  of  this  powerful  medicine,  it  is  only 
in  hopes  of  being  able  to  urge  its  employment  widi  doid^le 
force  in  the  form  of  disease  now^  under  consideration  ;  to  re- 
commend an  implicit  reliance  on  it  in  the  chronic  form  of 
flux ;  to  ascribe  to  it  an  almost  unlimited  power  in  this  di- 
sease; and  to  express  an  opinion,  that  it  will  seldom  disap- 
point our  most  sangnine  hopes.  A  partiality  for  the  use  of 
mercury  is  as  conspicuous  in  India,  as  the  aversion  to  blood- 
letting formerly  noticed — that  partiality  is,  however,  nmcii 
better  founded."    p.  81. 

Almost  every  practitioner  in  India  gives  a  preference  to 
some  particular  preparation  or  form  of  the  remedy ;  no  weak 
proof,  by  the  bye,  how  much  depends  on  the  medicine  itself, 
and  how  little  on  the  form  of  administration.  If  our  author 
has  foniied  a  prepossession  on  this  subject,  it  is  in  favour  of 
the  common  blue  pill.  Before  irritability  of  the  stomach 
came  on.  Dr.  ]i.  thought  that  he  could  aftect  the  system 
more  speedily,  and  produce  a  change  in  the  nature  of  tlte 
evacuations  sooner,  "  by  the  daily  exhibition  of  from  tweKe 
to  twenty  grains  of  the  blue  pill,"  than  by  any  other  prepara- 
tion. VVhere  gastric  irritability  prevails,  or  where  mercury 
appears  to  aftect  the  bowels,  then  he  thinks  mercurial  frictions 
are  preferable,  as  the  system  should  be  impregnated  by  rub- 
bing in  daily  from  one  to  two  or  three  drachms  of  the  blue 
ointment,  according  to  the  urgency  of  the  symptoms,  tiie 
rapidity  with  which  the  disease  is  proceeding,  and  the  consti- 
tution of  the  patient. 

"  The  exhibition  of  calomel,  with  opium,  is  a  very  favou- 
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rite  praclicc  with  many,  and  I  have  entered  into  this  to  a  very 
considernhle  extent ;  three  or  foiu- grains  of  calomel,  and  a 
grain  of  opium,  made  into  a  pill,  and  exhibited  every  three 
or  four  hours,  1  have  soon  found  to  produce  all  the  beneficial 
ellects  resulting  fron)  the  employing  of  mercury,    p.  82. 

The  quantity  will  vary  greatly  in  different  individuals — 

"  But  it  is  ahvays  to  be  carried  the  length  of  producing 
considerable  ptyalism ;  and  this,  wherever  the  exhaustion  of 
the  patient  does  not  forbid  it,  is  to  be  kept  up  without  inter- 
mission, until  natural  secretions  return,  and  the  stools  resume 
a  healthy  appearance."    p.  83. 

Jkit  Dr.  J3.  wisely  avails  himself  of  other  auxiliaries  in 
this  form  of  dysentery.  Pmgativ'es,  he  thinks,  are  essen- 
tially necessary. 

"  I'he  castor  oil  is  a  purgative  in  very  extensive  use  amongst 
the  natives  of  India,  and  many  of  the  practitioners  there  give 
it  a  preference  to  every  other." 

This  is  the  purgative,  indeed,  which  I  have  always  found 
to  answer  best  in  India.  The  warm  bath  and  sudorifics  are 
often  useful  to  obviate  the  heat  of  the  skin,  and  relieve  the 
febrile  symptoms  in  general,  when  they  become  urgent. — 
Opiates,  blisters,  effervescing  draughts,  &.c.  are  occasionally 
necessary;  and  tenesmus,  bethinks,  is  best  relieved  by  the 
anodyne  giystcrs.  The  cummerband  or  belly  band  of  flannel, 
is  deservedly  praised  by  our  author. 

"  I  have  thus  far  endeavoured,  both  in  the  history  and 
treatment,  to  show,  that  under  the  general  denomination  of 
dysentery  or  flux,  we  have  two  distinct  forms  of  disease 
prevalent  in  India ;  and  1  now  proceed  to  observe,  that  al- 
though, during  the  first  years  of  my  service  in  that  country, 
these  two  diseases  were  often  to  be  met  with  in  practice  as 
distinct  as  1  havp  studied  to  keep  them  in  description ;  they  be- 
came latterly  more  and  more  blended  together,  and  were  to  be 
found  in  all  possible  varieties  of  combination.  This  is  what 
we  should  naturally  expect  Irom  reasoning,  and  what  is  amply 
confirmed  by  my  experience,  so  far  as  it  goes.  The  well- 
known  efl^cts  ofwarm  climates,  independent  of  the  habitual 
use  of  spirits,  will  account  for  the  existence  of  a  liver  affec- 
tion in  most  of  the  cases  of  colonitis,  which  latterly  occurred : 
while  the  well-known  tendency  of  the  country  or  pariar  ar- 
rack (often  rendered  more  deleterious  by  the  mixture  of  acrid 
ingredients),  to  induce  the  acute  or  inflanmiatory  flux,  will 
account  for  the  disposition  latterly  evinced  by  the  hepatic 
i  uxes,  to  terminate  in  inflammation  of  the  colon.  While 
the  two  forms  of  disease  Nverc  thus  frequently  found  co- 
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existent,  and  running  insensibly  into  each  other,  it  was  by  no 
means  unconuiion  to  tind  them  existing  alternately  for  weeks 
or  months,  and  destroying  the  patient  by  a  form  of  flux,  tlie 
symptoms  of  which  alternately  bore  a  nearer  relation  to  one 
or  other  of  the  diseases  I  have  described.    These  form  a 
description  of  oases  by  far  the  most  perplexing  and  trouble- 
some w  e  meet  with  ;  and,  with  respect  to  their  treatment, 
the  only  general  rule  that  can  be  laid  down  is,  to  urge  the  one 
or  other  mode  of  cure,  in  proportion  as  the  one  or  other  set 
of  symptoms  become  more  pressing.    And  where  the  co-ex- 
istence of  both  forms  of  flux  renders  it  necessary  to  adopt  a 
means  of  cure  suited  to  this  form  of  disease,  we  can  only  meet 
it  by  the  simultaneous  adoption  of  both  modes  of  treatment. 
These,  it  will  be  observed,  are  by  no  means  incompatible 
willi  each  other  ;  the  one  consisting  chiefly  in  the  exhibition 
of  local  remedies,  directed  to  the  lower  part  of  the  intestinal 
canal,  while  the  other  consists  chiefly  m  the  exhibition  of 
mercury  to  afi'ect  the  system.    Had  the  appearance  of  one 
form  of  flux  uniformly,  or  even  generally,  preceded  the  other, 
I  should  have  been  most  ready  to  take  the  opportunity  of 
considering  them  as  different  stages,  rather  than  different 
forms  of  disease  ;  but  the  want  of  uniformity  in  this  respect 
leaves,  in  my  opinion,  no  room  for  such  a  description."  p.  89» 
From  the  foregoing  extract,  the  reader  will  be  ready  to 
suspect  that  the  division  of  dysentery  into  colonitis  and  he- 
patic flux  is  rather  fanciful  than  solid;  and  that  the  practical 
indications  are  full  as  well  founded  on  the  theory  that  dysen- 
tery is  an  increased  irritation  and  aflSux  of  blood  to  the 
mucous  membrane  of  the  intestines,  with  functional  de- 
rangement in  the  liver,  ending  often  in  inflammation  of  the 
said  membrane.    On  this  account  I  have  always  considered 
the  lancet  as  a  material  instrument  in  the  treatment  of  dysen- 
tery ;  more,  however,  to  prevent  the  effects  than  to  remove  the 
causes  of  this  disease.   Whoever  encounters  dysentery  success- 
fully, will  aim  at  the  restoration  of  the  balance  of  the  circula- 
tion and  excitement,  with  the  heallhy  functions  of  the  skin  and 
liver.    He  will  do  this,  and  guard  at  the  same  time  against 
inflammation  of  the  intestines  by  blood-letting,  whenever 
pain  on  pressure  of  the  abdomen,  sanguineous  discharge  in 
the  stools,  and  febrile  movements  in  the  system,  indicate  the 
necessity  of  this  measure.    The  functions  of  the  skin  and 
liver  will  be  best  restored  by  calomel,  opium,  and  ipeca- 
cuan.  or  antimony,  assisted  by  the  warm  bath,  quietude,  and 
a  regulated  temperature. 

II  Iv 
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C/iolcra  Mortiis,  Moi  t  de  Chte/i,  and  Spasmodic  Cholera 

of  Imiui. 


Sr.c.  X. — In  no  disease  has  a  symptom  passed  for  a  cause, 
more  eiirreni  v  ;nid  less  doubt,  tlian  in  Cholera.  I'roin 
Hippocrates  to  Ccisus,  and  from  Cclsus  to  Saunders,  hile 
h;!s  been  condemned,  without  a  hearing,  as  tiie  original  pcr- 
])etrator  of  all  the  mischief.  "  liilis  sursum  ac  deorKum  cftii- 
siones,"  snvsthe  lirst ;  "  Bilis  supra,  infraque  erumpit,"  says 
the  second  ;  anil,  "  Cholera  Morbus,"  says  the  last  of  these 
iiulhors,  "  nuiv  very  properly  be  considered  under  the  head  of 
those  diseases  which  depend  on  the  iucjrased  scci'dion  of 
bile."  On  the  L/rcr,  p.  179-  Yet  I  venture  to  atHrm,  that 
Cholera  does  uol  "  depend"  on  an  increase,  but  on  a  diminu- 
tion, and,  in  many  cases,  a  total  suppression  of  the  biliary 
secretion. 

A  very  excellent  description  of  the  disease  in  question,  as 
it  appears  in  this  coimtry,  will  be  found  imder  its  proper 
head,  in  Rees's  new  Cyclopedia,  written,  I  believe,  by  Dr. 
Bateman,  and  taken  principally  from  Sydenham.  1  shall 
extract  the  following  passage  for  nij  text :  "  The  attack  of 
this  complaint  is  generally  sudden.  The  bowels  are  seized 
with  griping  pains,  and  the  stools,  which  are  at  first  thin  and 
it  titen/,  as  in  conmion  diarrhoea,  are  passed  frequently.  The 
iitomach  is  sci/ed  with  sickness,  discharges  its  contents,  and 
i  ejccts  what  is  swallowed.  In  the  course  of  n  fete  hours,  the 
matter  vomited,  as  well  as  that  which  is  discharged  by  stool, 
appears  to  be  pure  hile,  and  passes  off  both  ways,  iu  con- 
siderable quantities.  The  griphig  pains  of  the  intestines  now 
"become  more  severe,  in  consequence  of  the  extraordinary 
irritation  of  the  passing  bile,  which  excites  them  to  })artial 
and  irregular  spasmodic  contractions.  These  spasms  are 
often  communicated  to  the  abdominal  muscles,  and  to  the 
nniscles  of  ihe  lower  extremities.  The  stomach  is  also  af- 
fected with  considerable  pain,  and  a  sense  of  great  heat,  in 
consecpience  of  the  same  irritation.  There  is  usually  great 
thirst,  and  sometimes  a  severe  head-ach,  from  the  sympathy 
of  the  head  w  ith  the  stomach.  The  pulse  becomes  smalt  and 
frequent,  and  the  heat  of  the  skin  is  increased.  A  great  degree 
of  debility,  langour,  and  faintness,  amounting  even  to  syn- 
cope, speedily  comes  on  ;  sometimes  attended  with  coUiqiia- 
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the  sweats,  coldness  of  tlie  extremities,  *  and  such  like  s/nip- 
toms'  says  Sydculiam,  *  as  frighten  the  byc-standers,  and  kill 
tlie  patient  in  twenty-four  hours." 

Now  it  does  appear  somewhat  curious  to  me,  that  if  an 
increased  secretion  of  bile  were  the  cause  of  the  disease,  we 
^hould  see  nothing  of  it  till — "  a  few  houis"  after  the  eff'ecfs 
lieconie  obvious!  Where  is  the  increased  secretion  all  the 
time  ?  Not  in  the  stomach,  for  it  "  discharges  its  contents, 
and  rejects  what  is  swallowed"  long  before.  It  is  not  in  the 
intestines,  for  the  stools  are  at  first  "  thin  and  watery."  At 
length,  however,  "pure  bile"  makes  its  appearance;  and 
lo !  it  is  accused  of  being  the  cause  of  all ! 

At  what  season  does  this  conmionly  take  place  ?  In  Au- 
gust and  September.  Certainly  that  is  the  time  for  great  heat 
and  increased  action  in  the  hepatic  system.  But  are  there  no 
particular  attendant  circumstances  ?  Yes,  says  the  author  of 
the  foregoing  passage.  **  It  has  been  remarked,  that  both  in 
hot  climates  and  in  the  hot  seasons  of  mild  climates,  occa- 
sional falls  of  rain  have  been  particularly ybZ/oawZ  by  an 
epidemic  cholera." — ib.  Indeed  !  a  fall  of  rain  is  wonder- 
fidly  well  adapted  to  increase  the  secretion  of  bile!  But 
again :  "  In  some  places  it  is  probable,  that  the  heat  of  the 
season  may  give  only  a  pre-disppsition,  and  that  certain  in- 
gesta,  sadden  changes  of  temperature,  or  other  causes,  in 
this  state  readily  excite  the  disease." — ib.  AH  these  are  ad- 
mirably adapted,  no  doubt,  to  produce  a  great  flow  of  bile! 
But  let  us  return  to  Dr.  Saunders,  who  has  already  informed 
us,  that  Cholera  "  depends  on  the  increased  secretion  of  bjle." 
He  says,  "  jt  frequently  takes  place  spontaneously,  and  in- 
dependently of  any  sensible  occasional  cause  At  other  tinier 
it  is  tvidcnlhj  coimccted  with  a  suilden  change  of  tenipcror 
ture  in  the  atmosphere  during  those  months  (August  and 
September)  or  brought  on  by  drinking  cold  ]i(}uors,  or  by 
anj  tiling  else  that  snddenlij  chills  the  body,  esj)ecially  when 
overheated  hy  exercise  or  labour." — p.  181.  Jnow,  in  what 
manner  we  are  to  connect  these  "  evident"  causes  M'ith  an 
*'  increased  secretion  of  bile,"  Dr.  Saunders  leaves  us  to  find 
out  as  we  can,  for  he  has  not  even  attempted  an  explanation, 
lint,  in  truth,  to  set  about  proving  tliat  cold  increased  the 
hepatic  action,  would  have  been  inconsistent,  after  what  lie 
previously  advanced  respecting  the  operation  of  heat  o\\  the 
hiliary  system. 

Having  shewn,  I  think  satisfactorily,  the  iiiadc<juacy  of 
these  doctrines  to  an  elucidation  of  tlic  pliciioiiicna,  1  shall 
jiroceed  to  prove,  that  an  "  iiicreused  secretion  of  bile,"  so 
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far  from  being  the  cause  of  Cholera  Morbus,  j,s,  upon  ihe 
whole,  a  favourable  si/mplom  ;  and  that,  in  the  very  worst 
forms  of  the  disease,  it  is  enlirdy  absent. 

In  no  part  of  the  globe  does  this  terrific  disorder  assume  a 
more  concenti  ated  state  than  on  the  coasts  of  Ceylon,  espe-, 
cially  its  eastern  side.    The  momitains  tower  to  a  grejit 
height,  in  fantastic  shapes,  or  conical  peaks,  clothed  from  base 
to  summit  with  almost  impenetrable  forests  of  lofty  trees;, 
underwood,  aud  jungle.    Deep  vallies  and  rtivines,  still  more 
thickly  covered  with  similar  materials,  and  choaked  up,  as  it 
were,  with  all  the  wild  exuberance  of  tropical  vegetation, 
separate  the  mountains  from  each  other,  and  swarm  with 
myriads  of  animals  and  reptiles.    From  these  vallies,  in  the 
months  of  May,  June,  and  July,  when  the  S.W.  monsoon, 
is  in  force,  the  gusts  of  land-wind  come  down,  hot  and 
sultry  by  day,  but  chilling  cold  and  damp  by  night.  Where 
mountainous  and  woody,  or  flat,  marshy,  and  jungly  tracts, 
border  on  the  sea,  atmospherical  vicissitudes  will,  ceteris 
paribus,  be  greater,  than  where  the  coast  is  flat  and  gravelly, 
or  dry  and  cultivated.    The  reason  is  obvious.    Thus,  the 
vicinity  of  Madras,  for  instance,  being  a  sandy  or  gravelly 
soil,  which,  during  the  intense  heat  of  the  day,  acquires  a 
temperature,  perhaps  60  or  70  degrees  above  that  of  the 
contiguous  ocean,  a  considerable  share  of  the  night  elapses 
before  the  heat  of  the  earth  sinks  to  an  equilibrium  with  that 
of  the  water ;  and  consequently,  we  seldom  have  the  land'i- 
wind  cold  there,  except  after  falls  of  rain;  and  on  the  con- 
trary, in  May  and  June,  it  is  hot  throughout  the  night.  At 
Ce3lon,  on  the  other  hand,  the  surface  of  the  ground  being 
so  defended  from  the  sun's  rays  by  woods  and  jungles,  it 
never  acquires  any  thing  like  the  temperature  of  the  opposite 
Coromandel  coast ;  and  although  during  the  months  alluded 
to,  when  the  south-west  monsoon  passes  with  great  strength 
over  Ceylon,  the  wind  by  day  be  hot  and  sultry,  as  soon  as 
the  dews  have  fallen  in  the  evening,  and  evaporation  com-' 
mences  from  a  very  extended  surface,  the  land-breeze  is  Jn- 
stantly  rendered  cold  and  raw ;  and  being  then  loaded  with 
vapour,  together  with  all  kinds  of  terrestrial  and  v^getabl^ 
exhalations,  connmunicates  to  our  feelings  and  frames  a 
chill,  far  exceeding  what  the  thermometer  would  actually  in- 
dicate.   The  same  remark  applies  to  Bombay ;  but  iii  Beii" 
gal  there  are  no  regular  sea  and  land  breezes;  consequently 
the  changes  of  temperature  arc  not  so  abrupt  and  extensive 
^s  in  the  fore-mentioned  places. 

Numerous  cases,  exhibiting  the  dire  eflfects  of  these  atniO' 
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spherical  vicissitiuU^s,  aggravated,  no  doubt,  by  the  hnid-vvind 
etfluvia,  now  lie  before  nie — eliects,  indeed,  tluil  might  well 
"  frighten  the  bye-standers,"  or  even  Sydenham  himself;  for 
the  patient  is  often  cut  oil"  in  a  much  sliorter  space  of  time 
than  "  twenty-four  hours  !" 

A  seaman  on  board  a  ship,  lying  in  Back-Bay,  Ti  iiicc.mal-', 
lec,  in  the  month  of  June,  went  to  bed  rather  intoxicated. 
About  midnight,  however,  he  tinned  out,  in  a  state  of  perspi- 
ration, and  got  upon  deck,  as  is  Very  usual,  w  here  he  lay... 
down  in  the  cold  hiud-wind,  and  fell  fast  asleep.  During 
liie  preceding  day,  the  land-wind  had  been  hot  and  sultry,  the. 
thermometer  ranging  from  86  to  88  degrees.    In  the  night, 
the  mercury  fell  to  74",  witli  raw,  dump  gusts  from  the  shore.. 
About  four  o'clock  in  the  morning,  he  awoke  w  ith  a  shiver, 
and  left  the  deck;  but  was  soon  seized  with  frequent  purging 
and  griping,  his  stools  consisting  of  mucus  and  slinie«  Naijsea 
and  retching  succeeded;  nothing  being  ejected  but  phlegiii, 
and  the  contents  of  the  stomach.     His  pulse  was  now  sniall 
quick,  and  contracted — his  skin  dry,  but  uot  hot.  About 
eight  o'clock  in  the  morning,  he  began  to  feel  spasnis  in  ilii- 
ferent  parts  of  his  body,  w  hich  soon  attacked  llu_' abdominal 
muscles,  and  threw  him  into  great  pain.    During  these  pii- 
roxysms,  a  cold,  clammy  sw  eat,  would  be  occasionally  forced 
out,  especially  on  the  face  and  breast.    The  extrenielies  now 
became  cold,  his  features  shrunk — the  stomach  rejecting 
every  thing  that  was  offered,  either  as  medicine  or  drink. 
The  abdomen  and  epigastrium,  all  this  time,  were  distended 
Olid  tense,  with  incessant  watery  purging  and  painful  tenes- 
mus.   By  ten  o'clock,  his  pulse  could  scarcely  be  felt — his 
breathing  was  oppressed  and  laborious — his  eyes  sunk,  and 
tlie  whole  countenance  singularly  expressive  of  internal  agony 
and  distress !    The  extremities  were  cold,  shrivelled,  and 
covered  with  clammy  sweats.    The  violence  of  the  spasms 
now  began  to  relax  ;  and  by  eleven  o'clock,  or  seven  hours 
from  the  attack,  death  released  him  from  his  sufferings!  Tlio 
warm  bath,  opium,  aether,  and  various  medicines  had  been 
tried,  without  affording  any  relief. 

This  may  serve  as  a  specimen  of  the  worst  form  of  that 
dreadful  disease,  which  has  obtained  llie  appellation  of — 
*'  Mort  (k  Cliieri,"  or  Spasmodic  Cholera,  JS'o  bilious  ac, 
cumulations  arc  to  -be  seen,  either  in  the  stools,  or  what  i« 
ejected  by  vomiting,  from  Uie  beghining  to  the  end  of  the 
disease.  Neither  is  there  ever  the  slightest  apjiearame  of 
*  mturctl  and  hcalllnj  i)crq)iruliun.''    A  watery  liuid  is  ottu- 
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sioiially  forced  out  by  the  spasms  and  pain,  while  tin;  skin  is 
shrivelled  and  tense,  and  the  sub-cutaneous,  or  jjerspiratory 
vessels,  perfectly  torpid. 

From  such  an  awful  state  of  concentration,  the  disease  as- 
sumes all  degrees  of  violence,  down  to  a  common  Cholera. 
in  exact  proportion  as  bile  appears,  and  the  nearer  it  ap- 
|»roachcs  to  a  natural  qviality,  so  much  the  le^s  is  the  danger. 

A  seaman,  from  like  imprudent  exposure  to  the  cold  hind- 
winds,  after  great  fatigue  during  the  heat  of  the  preceding 
day,  was  attacked  with  symptoms  nearly  similar  to  the  for- 
mer. ^Alter  the  spasms  came  on,  however,  he  had  cold  and 
hot  iits  alternately,  with  corresponding  sweats,  and  bile  ap- 
peared occasionally,  both  by  vomit  and  stool,  lie  had  swal- 
lowed a  scruple  of  calomel,  and  in  this  case,  blood  was  taken 
from  the  arm,  which  instantly  alleviated  the  spasms.  In  an 
hour  after  the  calomel  was  taken,  a  purgative  erienia  brought 
oft'  several  copious  alvine  evacuations,  followed  by  large 
quantities  of  bile,  some  of  w  hich  was  highly  fetid  and  de- 
praved. He  now  felt  greatly  relieved — fell  into  a  tine  per' 
spiration  and  sleep,  and  by  the  next  day  was  perfectly  well. 

I  couhl  here  adduce  numerous  cases,  both  favourable  and 
fatal,  and  little  diflering,  in  essential  symptoms,  from  the 
two  related  above.  But  as  the  point  which  I  have  pledged 
myself  to  prove,  must  be  decided  by  unequivocal  and  disin- 
terested evidence,  I  shall  bring  forward  the  testimony  of  Mr. 
Curtis,  a  most  faithful  and  candid  reciter  of  facts,  as  every 
page  in  his  volume  evinces. 

it  is  necessary  to  recollect,  that  the  disease  which  Mr. 
Cuitis  describes,  and  the  place  where  it  happened  [Trin- 
coMiallee]  are  those  alluded  to  in  Dr.  Paisley's  letter,  where 
the  latter  affirms,  and  I  think  with  justice,  that  Mort  de 
Ch'ien  is  nothing  more  than  the  highest  degree  of  Cholera 
Morbus. 

"  Early  in  the  morning  of  the  Q  1st  June,"  says  Mr.  CKir- 
tis,  "  wc  Imd  two  men  seized  with  the  Mort  dc  C/iieti,  both 
of  whom  we  lost  in  a  few  hours ;  and  in  the  course  of  the 
two  following  days,  three  more  in  the  same  complaint,  with- 
out meeting  with  one  fortunate  case.  To  the  '2oth,  when  we 
sailed  for  Negapatam,  we  had  three  new  cases  of  the  same 
kind,  all  of  w  horn  were  saved,  but  two  of  them  with  great 
difficulty.  Besides  these,  w  e  liad  several  others,  which  were 
of  a  nature  considerably  different  ;  bcittg  cvidciii/i/  comhijicd 
xvith  bilious  co/liivies  in  the  Jirst  passages,  a  circumstance 
not  at  all  discoverable  in  the  five  cases  that  ended  fatally. 
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All  these  [viz.  \\he4e  bile  aj)peaied]  were  found  to  be  nuicli 
more  tractable — easily  rcmoveti,  and  attended  with  little 
ilanj;cT."- — p.  48.  "  In  all  of  them  [the  eight  cases  alluded 
to]  the  disease  began  with  a  iciUery  pnrgiii(f,  attended  with 
some  t-enesniusj  but  little  or  no  griping.  This  alu  ni/s  came 
on  some  time  in  the  night,  or  early  towards  morning,  and 
continued  some  time  before  any  spasms  were  felt."*  *  *  *  * 
*'  This  purging  soon  brought  on  great  weakness,  coldness  of 
the  extremities,  and  a  remarkable  paleness,  sinkmg,  and 
lividncss  of  the  whole  countenance.  Some  at  this  i)erl()(l 
had  nausea,  and  retching  to  vomit,  but  brought  up  iiolh'uig 
biliout.  In  a  short  tune,  the  spasms  began  to  aflect  the 
nmscles  of  the  thighs,  abdomen  and  thorax  ;  and  lastly, 
they  passed  to  those  of  the  arms,  hands,  and  fingers." — -p.  49. 
"  The   patients  complained  much  of  the  pain  of  these 

<a-amps.  As  the  disease  proceeded,  the  countenance  be- 

ca'me  moie  pale,  wan,  and  dejected.    The  eyes  becume 

sunk  The  jmlse  became  more  feeble,  and  sometimes 

.sank  as  much,  as  not  to  be  felt  at  the  wrist." — p.  50.  "  The 
tongue  was  geneially  white,  and  more  or  less  furred  towards 

the  root,  with  thirst,  and  desire  for  cold  drink."  • 

"  The  coldness  of  the  extremities,  which  was  {)ercepti!)Ie 
from  the  iirst,  continued  to  increase,  and  spreail  over  Uie 
whole  body,  but  with  no  moisture  on  the  skin,  till  the  severity 
of  the  pain  and  spasms  forced  out  a  clanmiy  sweat,  which 
soon  became  profuse." — [).  51.  "  All  this  time,  the  purging 
continued  frequent,  and  exhibited  nothing  but  a  t/tiu  tiatcri/ 
matter,  or  mucus.  In  many,  the  stomach  became  at  last  so 
irritable,  that  nothing  could  be  got  to  rest  upon  it,  every 
thing  that  was  drank  was  sjjouted  up  ijnmediately.  The 
countenance  and  extremities  became  livid — the  pulsations  of 
the  heart  more  f|u3ck  and  feeble — the  breathing  laborious. 
In  fine,  the  whole  powers  of  life  fell  under  such  a  great  and 
speedy  collapse,  as  to  be  soon  beyond  the  reach  of  recoveiy. 
J n  '.his  progression,  the  patient  remained  from  three  to  five 
or  six  hours,  from  the  accession  of  the  spasms,  seldom 
loiiger."— p.  5S.  "  In  the  Seahorse,  it  attacked  some  rc- 
tiiarkably  robust,  powerful,  and  mnscvdar  men,  who  had 
^&n  in  perfect  health  immal'mteli/  before.  Neither,  in  all 
'our  class  of  bad  and  fatal  cases,  did  there  ajjpear  any  mai  Ls 
of  hilious  coll uvics,  either  in  the  colour  of  the  ejected  matter 
— the  state  of  the  abdomen,  or  the  appearance  of  the  tongue, 

•eyes,  and  urine."' — p.  5(3  VV(;  had,  indeed, 

anotlier  set  of  cases,  where  the  presence  of  this  [bile]  was 
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(listingiiishablc  hy  all  these  characters,  but  these  were  of  a 
far  slighter  nature,  and  none  of  them  turned  out  any  way 
uutractable  or  fatal.  And  again,  at  Madras,  Mr.  Curtis 
observes — "  Out  of  about  twenty  under  my  care,  a  third 
were  evidently  connected  with  bilious  colluvies  ;  and  in  these 
there  was  no  great  sinking  of  the  pulse,  or  diminution  of 
tiie  heat,  and  the  spasms  were  confined  to  the  legs  and  feet." 
^p.  69.  'J'hcse  all  recoveied.  Lastly,  in  two  cases  of 
dissection  which  took  place  immediately  after  death  in  this 
disease,  Mr.  Curtis  affirms  that — "  there  were  110  bilious  ac- 
cumulations found  any  where,  and  the  internal  organs  were 
all  in  a  sound  state  ;  only  there  was  more  water  than  natural 
in  the  pericardium,  and  the  vessels  of  the  lungs,  liver,  and 
mesentery,  appeared  to  be  very  turgid,  and  full  of  blood.'* 
—p.  72. 

I  appeal  to  every  unbiassed  mind — nay,  to  prejudice  itself, 
whether  1  have  not  now  proved  (I  had  almost  said  to  a  de- 
monstration) the  truth  of  that  heterodox  position  with  which 
I  set  out — nainely,  that  "  an  increased  secretion  of  bile,"  so 
far  from  being  the  cause  of  Cholera"  Morbus,  is,  upon  the 
whole,  a  favourable  symptom  ;  and  that  in  the  very  worst 
cases  of  the  disease,  (Mort  de  Chien,  for  instance)  it  is  en- 
tireli/  absent. 

This  point  being  settled,  the  application  of  that  principle, 
to  which  I  have  so  often  adverted— connexion  or  sympa- 
thy betxaeen  the  f  Mictions  of  the  skin  and  liver,  will  afford  a 
more  rational  explanation  of  the  phenomena,  than  either  "an 
increased  secretion,"  or  a  lurking,  putrid  accumulation  of 
that  far-famed  mischief-maker — Bile. 

The  sudden  and  powerful  check  to  perspiration — the  un- 
paralleled atony  of  the  extreme  vessels,  debilitated  by  pre.- 
.vious  excess  of  action,  and  now  struck  utterly  torpid,  by  the 
cold,  raw,  damp,  nocturnal  land-winds,  loaded  with  vegeto- 
aqueous  vapoui',  and  abounding  with  terrestrial  and  jungly 
exhalations — break  at  once,  and  with  violence^  the  balance 
of  the  circulation.  The  extreme  vessels  of  the  hepatic  sys- 
tem, sympathising  with  those  on  the  surface,  completely 
arrest  the  reflux  of  blood  from  the  portal,  coiliac,  and  me- 
senteric circles  ;  hence,  in  the  worst  cases,  a  total  suppres- 
sion of  biliary  secretion,  with  distension  of  the  abdomen, 
and  shrinking  of  all  external  parts.  If  this  continue  any 
time,  as  in  Mort  de  Chien,  death  must  be  the  inevitable  con- 
sequence, notwithstanding  the  unavailing  efforts  w-hich  Nature 
makes,  by  vpmituig,  to  determine  to  the  surface — restore  the 
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oquilibi  ium  of  tlie  blood  and  of  excitability,  and,  with  tliein, 
llie  finictions  of  perspiration  and  biliary  secretion.  In  pro- 
portion, then,  as  the  two  latter  appear,  will  the  danger  be 
lessened — our  most  salutary  objects  attained,  and  the  disease 
become  "less  untractable  and  fatal." 

The  deluges  of  bile  which  occasionally  burst  forth  on  the 
re-commencement  oi  secretion  in  Cholera,  arc  the  natural  con- 
sequences of  the  great  plethora  in  the  portal  and  other  abdo- 
minal circles  of  vessels,  which  took  place  during  the  previous 
check,  to  biliary  secretion,  and  free  passage  of  blood  through 
the  liver.  And  thus  we  see,  that  the  very  Ici&t  link  in  the 
chain  of  cff'ects -And  that  too,  n, sal itfarj/ one,  has,  forages, 
been  set  down  as  the  cause  of  Cholera—"  increased  secretion 
of  bile ! !" 

With  respect  to  the  spasms,  as  they  are  totally  unaccounted 
for  by  my  predecessors,  neither  am  1  bound  to  dive  into  the 
mysteries  of  the  nervous  system,  for  a  solution  of  the  pheno- 
menon. I  think  I  have  pretty  clearly  proved,  that  they  are 
not  attributable  to  bile ;  since,  in  the  most  dangerous  and 
fatal  cases,  no  bile  is  to  be  found.  I  can  easily  conceive  that 
the  brain  must  suffer,  from  the  broken  balance  of  circulation, 
as  well  as  from  its  known  sympathies  with  the  stomach  and 
liver,  and  thus,  in  some  measure,  account  for  the  unequal 
distribution  of  nervous  energy,  which  may  excite  cramps,  and 
throw  various  classes  of  muscles  into  convulsive  agitations. 
I  am  the  more  disposed  to  this  opinion,  from  the  circum- 
stance, that  in  three  desperate  cases  of  Mort  de  Chien,  the 
spasms  were  instantaneously  relieved  by  venesection.  In  one 
of  them  which  happened  on  board  the  Centurion,  trismus  (ah 
unusual  symptom)  had  taken  place — the  eyes  were  fixed,  and 
the  pupils  dilated.  Bleeding  was  attended  with  immediate 
good  effects,  and  the  patient  was  well  next  day. 

Having  mentioned  trismus,  I  may  here  remark,  that  Mort 
de  Chien  mustnotbe  confounded  with  that  or  tetanus.  For 
although  the  latter  have  ariseh  from  checked  perspiration  in 
many  instances,  they  are  totally  different  from  the  disease 
under  consideration.  The  gastric  irritability,  and  dysenteric 
purging,  might  be  a  sufficient  diagnosis;  but  the  spasms 
themselves  are  dissimilar.  In  Mort  de  Cliien,  the  affection 
is  not  confined  to  a  particular  class  of  muscles ;  it  passes 
from  one  t6  another,  and  those  of  the  neck,  face,  and  back, 
are  almost  always  exempted.  Neither  is  it  a  rigiditi/,  but  a 
fixed  cramp  in  the  belly  of  the  muscle,  which,  as  M  r.  Curtis 
justly  observes,  "  is  gathered  up  into  a  hard  knot  with  excru- 
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ciiiting  pain."  Lastly,  the  vascular  system  is  inlinitely  more 
affected  in  Mort  de  Cliien  than  in  tetanus,  and  the  fatal  tenui- 
itation,  beyond  all  comparison,  more  rapid. 

-Nor  is  this  investigation  of  the  proximate  cause  of  Cholera, 
a  subject  of  mere  curiosity  ;  it  is  highly  useful ;  inasmuch  as 
it  strongly  confirms  and  elucidates  the  principle  which  I  have 
kept  in  view  through  various  diseases  in  this  essay  ;  and  what 
is  of  more  consequence,  it  points  directly  to  the  most  indis- 
pensible  part  of  the  cure,  in  the  awful  and  terrific  forms 
which  the  disease  assumes  in  these  parts  of  the  world— namely 
t/ie  ear/i/  restoration  of  balance  in  the  circulation  and  excita- 
hiliti/ ;  an  indication  but  little  dreamt  of  in  the  old  bilious 
thconj,  where  every  eye  was  kept  fixed  on  the  lurking  demon 
—  dile! 

"  In  strong  habits,"  says  Dr.  Paisley,  "  when  the  pulse 
keeps  tip,  evacuations  should  be  promoted  both  ways,  by  a 
vomit  of  two  or  three  grains  of  emetic  tartar" — Curtis  p.  86. 
But  soon  after,  he  observes,  "  In  relaxed  habits,  where  the 
pulse  sinks  suddenly,  and  brings  on  immediate  danger,  the 
mvie  method  must  be  pursued,  but  with  greater  caution.  The 
emetics  and  purges  ilmst  be  gentle,  and  made  cordial  with 
^vine,  and  sp.  lav  end.    Laudanum  must  be  at  hand,  to  gain 
time ;  and  though  it  is  a  dangerous  expedient  to  suspend  eva- 
cuations where  putrid  bile  lurks,  yet,  of  two  evils,  the  least  is 
to  be  chosen  ;  for  the  patient  must  sink  to  death,  if  a  respite 
from  evacuations,  pain,  and  spasm,  is  not  procured.'^  Nothing 
so  true  as  this  last^    Nature  is  here,  as  it  were,  stunned  xvith 
the  blow  ;  and  the  struggling  efforts  w  hich  she  makes  to  re- 
lieve herself,  by  vomiting,  &c.  only  exhaust  her  the  sooner,  if 
not  effectually  assisted  by  art^    We  must  therefore  have  re- 
course to  more  jwwerful  means  than  wine,  laudanum,,  or 
lavender.    The  warm  bath — cordials  of  the  most  stimulating 
kind,  such  as  warm  punch,  or  toddy,  must  be  added  to  opium 
and  calomel,  together  with  friction,  hot  flannels.  Sec.  In 
short,  every  means  must  be  tried  to  determine  to  the  surface, 
restore  the  equilibrium  of  the  circulation  and  excitability,  and 
with  them  natural  perspiration  (not  the  clammy  fluid  forced 
out  by  pain  and  spasm,  but  a  mild,  warm  sweat)  and  biliary 
secretion.     Calomel  must  never  be  omitted,   because  it 
answers  a  triple  purpose : — it  allays  the  inordinate  gastric 
irritability — it  excites  the  action  of  the  liver^ — and  it  corrects 
the  constipating  effects  of  the  opium ;  so  that,  when  the 
orgasm  is  over,  some  gentle  laxative  medicine  may,  with  it, 
carry  oft'  the  diseased  secretions,  which  must  sooner  or  later 
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lake  place,  if  reaction  can  be  brought  on,  or  recovery  effected. 
When  all  medicines  by  <he  mouth  liave  been  ineffectual,  in 
allaying  the  orgasm  of  tiie  stomach  and  bowels,  laudaninn, 
by  \\  ay  of  injection,  has  succeeded,  and  should  be  had  re- 
<"ourse  to,  though  it  is  geneialiy  neglected.    I  hare  only 
slightly  mentioned  venesection,  though,  from  its  instantaneous 
good  effects  in  three  desperate  cases,  I  am  inclined  to  think 
it  migirt  prove  a  powerful  auxiliary -in  relieving  the  brain,  and 
other  internal  organs,  when  overwhelmed  witli  blood,  even 
anterior  to  re-action  ;  and  also  by  moderating  the  violence  of 
•the  re-action  itself.    This  idea  is  S'trengtbened  by  tlie  success 
M'hich  has  lately  attended  depletion  in  various  forms  of  spas- 
modic diseases,  and  by  the  following  communication  from  my 
able  friend  Mr.  Sheppard : — "  Your  account  of  Yk\  Mo^d- 
son's  paper  brings  to  my  recollection  a  practice  -somewhat 
a«aIagous  (though  with  a  different  intention)  which  I  pursued 
during  a  short  service  in  the  Brazils,  a  few  years  since,  in  the 
violent  form  of  cholera  which  seems  to  be  endemic  there. 
You  have,  I  believe,  described  a  similar  disease,  in  India, 
imder  the  name  of  Mort  de  Chien,  in  which  you  recommend 
bleeding  with  other  remedies ;  but  I  have  now  reference  only 
to  the  notes  which  I  made  of  your  book,  and  therefore  am 
not  positive.    In  more  than  forty  cases  which  came  under 
my  care,  during  the  four  months  we  were  in  the  harbour  of 
Kio  Janeiro,  and  on  the  coast,  1  found  bleeding  to  Syncope 
instantly  and  uniformly  successful  alone.    There  was  no  cri- 
tical biliary  discharge,  but  the  disease  was  removed  before 
the  arm  was  secured^  and  no  subsequent  medicine  was  re- 
■quired.    The  intestinal  spasm  was  far  more  violent  thpn  any 
1  had  ever  witnessed  in  the  West  Indies,  (where  the  disease 
is  pretty  severe)  and  bore  a  strong  resemblance  to  the  con- 
vulsive paroxysm;  so  much  so,  that  I  was  generally  called -to 
patients  said  to  be  in  lits;  and  the  powers  of  several  men 
were  required  to  restrain  them.    The  lirst  cases  I  treated  by 
warmth,  frictio.ns,  volatiles,  and  opiuni,  but  did  no  good 
until  I  adopted  the  plan  I  have  mentioned,  vv,liich,  in  no  in- 
stance disappointed  ,me ;  the  variations  of  teujperature  in  that 
climate  are  extraordinarily  great,  frequent,  and  sudden  :  ^nid 
to  such  nuitations  the  prevalence  of  intestinal  spasms  may  be 
ascribed."* 


*  Mr.  Slirppard  will  lec  a  striking  elucidation  of  this  subject  in  n  cur  of 
hydrophdhia,  l>y  (Mr.  Webster,  related  in  the  Medico  Chirnr!;;ical  Joi^rnnl. 
I)r.  S)ii)dern  of  Y'dinbnrsli,  has  lone;  been  inveslitiating  thcfic  (lointsof  p;illiii- 
Io;y,  and  tvill,  ue  hope,  isoon  lay  iTie  results  of  bis  l.iboiirs  bpibrc  the  pnt<lic. 
'J'he  next  :irli<'le  on  tbc  f;re,it  Lpijlcnijc  C  holera  of  ludia  «ill  sllCW  bow  far 
"•y  '"SS^'Jl'""  "f  \cncsctiiun  has  suite  been  acted  on. 
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"  I  liad  heard  niiicli,"  says  Mr.  Curtis,  "  of  latent  .and 
lurking  bile,  as  the  general  source  of  India  diseases,  and  re- 
solved to  seek  for  and  hunt  it  out,  by  the  means  employed  by 
others — viz.  repeated  small  doses  of  sal.  glaub.  in  aq.  men- 
thae  piper,  sharpened  with  a  very  small  proportion  of  emetic 
tartar.  This  plan  was  accordingly  tried  with  our  next  patient 
lie  threw  up  a  vertj  small  (jttcmtiti/  of  greenish  coloured  bile, 
and  the  solution  ojierated  much  downwards,  without  any  re- 
lief or  discharge  of  bilious  matter." — p.  59.  After  the  warm 
bath,  opium,  and  mulled  wine,  had  been  tried  without  success, 
Mr.  Curtis  continues. — "  A  warm,  purgative  glyster  was  given 
liim,  but  was  followed  by  no  bilious  discharge.  No  vomiting 
continued  after  the  first  exhibition  of  the  purgative,  but  a 
repetition  of  it,  to  see  if  any  bile  hirlced  still  in  the  stomach, 
and  could  be  solicited  downwards,  brought  on  continued 
retching,  and  he  threw  up  every  thing  after  this  till  his  death." 
— ib.  Mr.  Curtis  now  gave  up  the  pursuit  of  "  lurking 
bile,"  and  saved  his  next  two  patients  by  the  warm  bath  — ' 
fiictions  with  hot  arrac — wrapping  thera  up  in  blankets,  and 
supplying  them  with  warm  tea  and  arrac,  till  perspiration 
broke  out,  when  they  were  relieved,  and  soon  recovered. 

It  is  only  necessary  to  remark,  in  conclusion,  that  in  the 
milder  cases  of  Mort  de  Chien,  corresponding  to  common 
Cholera  Morbus,  when  the  bilious  vomiting  and  purging  ap- 
pear. Nature  has  then  repelled  the  original  cause  of  the 
disease,  and  is  fast  advancing  with  the  cure.  We  have  only 
now  to  moderate  and  regulate  her  hurried,  and,  as  it  were, 
frightened  inovements,  by  opium  and  calomel,  in  pretty  large 
doses;  the  former,  as  I  have  before  hinted,  in  glyster;  and 
when  all  is  quiet,  to  carry  downwards,  by  mild  laxatives,  the 
effects  of  the  disorder,  and  its  cure — diseased  secretions 
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This  important  series  of  documents,  drawn  up  by  the  Me- 
dical Board  of  Bombay,  was  presented  to  me  through  the 
medium  of  Dr.  Scott,  by  the  desire  of  the  head  of  that  board, 
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lately  retunied  to  Europe.*  The  work  is  circulating  w  idely 
in  India,  but  cannot,  of  course,  be  known  here,  except 
through  such  vehicle  as  the  present.  1  deem  it  a  duty,  there- 
fore, to  the  profession  at  large,  to  make  them  more  intimately 
Acquainted  than  they  have  hitherto  been,  with  one  of  the  most 
awful  and  fatal  epideuiics  that  ever  ravaged  our  widely  ex- 
tended Indian  Empire.  The  event  itself  is  extremely  inte- 
resting to  the  profession  in  general,  in  a  pathological  and 
therapeutical  point  of  view,  independently  of  those  numerous 
ties  and  associations  by  which  we  are  linked  to  the  fate  of 
our  Asiatic  possessions.  On  all  these  accounts  1  shall  be 
pardoned  for  the  length  to  which  this  analysis  may  extend, 
especially  as  I  shall  strain  every  nerve  to  make  it  as  concen- 
trated as  literary  labour  and  typographical  closeness  can 
render  it. 

There  are  some  curious  particulars  attending  the  history 
of  this  epidemic,  which  are  worthy  of  record.  It  first  ap- 
peared in  August  1817,  in  Zilla  Jessore,  about  100  miles 
I*forth  East  of  Calcutta,  but  without  any  previous  pecidiarity 
of  weather ;  being  considered  by  the  authorities  on  the  spot, 
as  of  a  local  nature,  and  attributable  to  the  intemperate  use 
of  rank  fish  and  bad  rice  ;  but  it  rapidly  spread  through  the 
adjoining  villages,  running  from  district  to  district,  until  it 
had  brought  the  whole  province  of  Bengal  under  its  inllu- 
ence.  It  next  extended  to  Behar;  and,  having  visited  the 
principal  cities  West  arid  East  of  the  Ganges,  reached  the 
upper  provinces.  Through  the  large  cities  here  it  .  made 
a  regular  progress ;  but  it  was  otherwise  in  the  nioie 
thinly  peopled  portions  of  country.  "  The  disease  would 
sometimes  take  a  complete  circle  rotuul  a  village,  and  leaving 
it  untouched,  pass  on  as  if  it  where  wholly  to  depart  from 
the  district.  Then,  after  a  lapse  of  weeks,  oi'  even  months, 
it  would  suddenly  return,  and  scarcely  reappearing  in  the 
.parts  which  had  already  undergone  its  ravages,  would  nearly 
depopulate  the  spot  that  had  so  lately  congratulated  itself  on 
its  escape.  Sometimes,  after  running  a  long  course  on  one 
side  of  the  Ganges,  it  would,  as  if  arrested  by  some  unkijown 
agent,  at  once  stop ;  and  taking  a  rapid  sweep  across  the 
river,  lay  all  waste  on  the  opposite  bank."  Jicport  of  l/ic 
Calcutta  Medical  Board. 

In  Calcutta  it  shewed  itself  in  the  first  week  of  Septem- 
ber, and  each  succeeding  week  added  strength  to  the  ma- 
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lady,  and  more  extended  infliience  to  its  operation.  From 
Jnniiarv  till  the  end  of  Mav  it  was  at  its  acni6,  durins 
which  period,  the  mortality  m  the  city  was  seldom  under 
200  a  week ! 

The  centre  division  of  the  army,  under  the  Commander- 
in-Chief,  exhibited  an  awful  specimen  of  tlie  fatality  of  the 
disease.  It  consisted  of  kss  than  ten  tliousand  fighting  men, 
and  the  deaths^  within  twelve  days,  amounted,  at  llie  very 
lowest  estimate;,  to  three  thousand  ;  according  to  others,  to 
iivic,  and  even  eigfet  thousand ! 

■  On  the  6th  of  August,  1818,  it  reached  Bombay,  taking 
•about  a  year  to  cross  the  base  of  tlie  Great  fndian  Delta. 
It  appeared  to  Drs.  Steuart  and  Phillips,  the  enlightened 
members  of  the  medical  board  at  Bombay,  that  the  disease 
was  capable  of  being  "  transported  from  place  to  place  as 
in  cases  of  ordinary  contagion  or  infection,  avid  also  to  possess 
the  power  of  propagating  itself  by  the  same  means  that  ac- 
1<nowIedg'ed  contagions  do."    Preface,  xij. 

Th'C  partial  and  irregular  manner  in  which  the  disease 
•spread  and  operated  in  tlie  neighbourhood  of  Bombay,  as  the 
cold  season  advanced,  could  not  be  accounted  for  by  the 
medical  board,  "  unless  by  supposing  that  a  diminution  of 
temperature,  together  with  exposure,  may  have  called  into 
action  some  latent  remains  of  an  active  poison."  The  board 
'next  proceeds  to  a  description  of  the  disease,  as  drawn  up 
'by  the  Medical  'Board  of  Bengal,  which  I  shall  here  intro- 
duce verbatim. 

"  Having  thus  given  a  rapid  and  imperfect  sketch  of  tlic 
iiistory  of  the  epidemic,  the  board  should  now  proceed  to 
iletail  the  symptoms  which  attended  its  attack.  This  part 
•of  their  task  they  will  not  find  it  difficult  to  accomplish. 
1'he  leading  appearances  of  this  most  fatal  malady  were  but 
too  well  marked  on  their  approach  and  subsequent  progress ; 
and  amongst  the  myriads  who  were  attacked,  exhibited^)er- 
liaps  less  variety  and  fewer  discrepancies  than  characterise  the 
operation  of  almost  any  other  disease  to  which  the  human 
body  is  subject.  The  healthy  and  unliealthy ;  the  stoning  and 
feeble;  Europeans  and  Natives  ;  the  Mussulman  and  Hindoo; 
the  old  and  young  of  botli  sexes,  and  of  every  temperament 
and  condition,  were  alike  within  its  influence. 

"  The  attack  was  generally  ushered  in  by  a  sense  of  weak- 
ness, trembling,  giddiness,  nausea,  violent  retching,  vomiting 
and  purging,  of  a  watery,  starchy,  whey-coloured,  or  greenish 
fluid.    These  symptoms  were  accomixuiied,  or  quickly  fol- 
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K)wecl  by  severe  cramps,  generally  beginning  in  tlie  fingers 
aud  toes,  and  thence  extending  to  the  wrists  and  fore-armsj 
calves  of  the  legs,  thighs,  abdomen,  and  lower  part  of  the 
thorax.  These  were  soon  succeeded  by  ))aiii,  constriction, 
and  oppression  of  stomach  and  pericardium  ;  great  sense  of 
internal  heat ;  inordinate  thirst,  and  incessant  calls  for  cold 
water,  which  was  no  sooner  swallowed  than  rejected,  toge- 
ther with  a  quantity  of  phlegm,  or  whitish  fluid,  like  seetliings 
of  oatmeal.  The  action  of  the  heart  and  arteries  now  nearly 
ceased ;  the  pulse  cither  became  altogether  imperceptible  at 
the  wrists  and  temples,  or  so  weak  as  to  give  to  the  finger  only 
'All  indistinct  feeling  of  fluttering.  The  respiration  was  Ui-- 
borious  and  hurried,  sometimes  with  long  and  frecjuently 
broken  inspirations.  The  skin  grew  cold,  clammy,  covered 
with  large  drops  of  sweat;  dank  and  disagreeable  to  the  feel, 
and  discoloured  of  a  bluish,  purple,  or  livid  hue.  There  was 
greatand  sudden  prostration  of  strength;  anguish,  and  agita- 
tion. The  countenance  became  collapsed;  the  eyes  suffused, 
fixed,  and  glassy  ,  or  heavy,  and  dull ;  sunk  in  their  sockets, 
and  surrounded  by  dark  circles;  the  cheeks  and  lips  livid  and 
bloodless;  and  the  whole  surface  of  the  body  nearly  devoid 
of  feeling.  In  feeble  habits,  where  the  attack  was  exceed- 
ingly violent,  and  unresisted  by  medicine,  the  scene  was  soon 
closed.  The  circulation  and  animal  heat  never  returned; 
the  vomiting  and  purging  continued,  with  thirst  and  restless- 
ness; the  patient  became  delirious  or  insensible,  w  ith  his  eyes 
fixed  in  a  vacant  stare,  and  sunk  down  in  the  bed;  the  spasms 
increased,  generally  within  four  or  five  hours. 

"  The  disease,  sometimes  at  once,  and  as  if  it  were  m<r- 
mentarily,  seized  persons  in  perfect  health  ;  at  other  tinu-s, 
those  who  had  been  debilitated  by  previous  bodily  ailment ; 
and  individuals  in  the  latter  predicament,  generally  sunk  under 
the  attack.  Sometimes,  the  stomach  and  bowels  were  dis- 
ordered for  some  days  before  the  attack,  which  would  then, 
in  a  moment,  come  on  in  full  force,  and  speedily  reduce  the 
patients  to  extremities. 

"  Such  was  the  general  appearance  of  the  disease  wliere 
it  cut  off  the  patient  in  its  earlier  stages.  The  primary 
symptoms,  however,  in  many  cases,  admitted  of  considcrabhr 
variety.  Sometimes  the  sickness  and  looseness  were  pro- 
ceded  by  spasms  ;  sometimes  the  patient  sunk  at  once,  after 
passing  off  a  small  quantity  of  colourless  fluid,  by  vonuting 
and  stool.  The  matter  vomited  in  the  early  stages  was,  iu 
most  cas^s,  colourless  or  milky;  sometinjcs  it  was  green. 
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Ill  like  mnnuer,  the  dejections  were  usually  watery  and 
nuidily  ;  sometimes  red  and  bloody  ;  and  in  a  few  cases,  they 
consisted  of  a  greenish  pulp,  like  half  digested  vegetables; 
In  no  instance  was  feculent  matter  passed  in  the  commence- 
ment of  the  disease.    The  cramps  usually  began  in  the  ex- 
tremities, and  thence  gradually  crept  to  the  trunk  ;  sometimes 
they  were  simultaneous  in  both ;  and  sometimes  the  order  of 
succession  was  reversed  ;  the  abdomen  being  first  affected, 
and  then  the  hands  and  feet.    These  spasms  hardly  amounted 
to  general  convulsion.    They  seemed  rather  affections  of  in- 
dividual muscles,  and  of  particular  sets  of  fibres  of  those 
muscles,  causing  thrilling  and  quivering  in  the  affected  parts, 
like  the  flesh  of  crimped  salmon ;  and  firmly  stiffening  and 
contorting  the  toes  and  fingers.    The  patient  always  com- 
plained of  pain  across  tlie  belly,  which  was  generally  painful 
to  the  touch,  and  sometimes  hard  and  drawn  back  towards 
the  spine.    The  burning  sensation  in  the  stomach  and  bowels 
was  always  present ;  and  at  times  extended  along  the  cardia 
and  ojsophagus  to  the  throat.    The  powers  of  voluntary 
motion  were,  in  every  instance,  impaired ;  and  the  mind  ob- 
scured.   The  patient  staggered  like  a  drunken  man,  or  fell 
down  like  a  helpless  child.    Head-ach  over  one  or  both  eyes 
sometimes,  but  rarely  occurred.    The  pulse,  when  to  b'e 
felt,  was  generally  regular,  and  extremely  feeble,  sometimes 
soft;  not  very  quick;  usually  ranging  from  80  to  100.  In 
a  few  instances,  it  rose  to  140  or  loO,  shortly  before  death. 
Then  it  was  indistinct,  small,  feeble,  and  irregular.  Some- 
limes  very  rapid,  then  slow  for  one  or  two  beats.    The  mouth 
M  as  hot  and  dry ;  the  tongue  parched,  and  deeply  furred,  white, 
yellow,  red,  or  brown.    The  urine  at  first  generally  limpid, 
and  freely  passod ;  sometimes  scanty, with  such  difficulty  as 
•almost  to  amount  to  strangury  ;  and  sometimes  hardly  secreted 
in  Any  quantity,  as  if  the  kidnies  had  ceased  to  perform 
their  office.    In  a  few  cases,  the  hands  were  tremulous;  in 
■others,  the  patient  declared  himself  free  from  pain  and  liii- 
easiness,  when  want  of  pulse,  cold  skin,  and  anxiety  of  fea- 
tures, portended  speedy  death.    The  cramp  was  invariably 
increased  upon  moving. 

"  AVhere  the  strength  of  the  patient's  constitution,  or  of 
tlie  curative  means  administered,  were,  although  inadeq\ia(e 
xvholly  to  subdue  the  disease,  sufficient  to  resist  the  violence 
x)f  its  onset,  nature  made  various  efforts  to  rallv ;  and  held 
out  strong,  but  fallacious  promises  of  returning  health.  In 
such  cases,  the  heat  was  sometimes  wholly,  at  others  partially 
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restoreJ;  tlio  chest  and  abdomen  in  the  latter  case  beconiin;; 
warm,  whilst  tlie  limbs  kept  deadly  cold.  The  pulse  would 
return  ;  grow  moderate  and  full  ;  the  vomiting  and  cramps 
disappear;  the  nausea  diminish,  and  the  stools  become  green, 
pitchy,  and  even  feculent  ;  and  with  all  these  favourable 
appearances,  the  patient  would  suddenly  relapse  ;  chills, 
hiccup,  want  of  sleep  and  anxiety,  would  arise;  the  vomiting, 
oppression,  and  insensibility,  return;  and  in  a  few  hours 
terminate  in  death. 

"  When  the  disorder  ran  its  full  course,  the  following  ap- 
pearances presented  themselves.  AVhat  may  be  termed  the 
cold  stage,  or  the  state  of  collapse,  usually  lasted  from  twenty- 
four  to  forty-eight  hours,  and  was  seldom  of  more  than  three 
complete  days'  duration.  Throughout  the  first  twenty-four 
hours,  nearly  all  the  symptoms  of  deadly  oppression,  the 
cold  skin,  feeble  pulse,  vomiting  and  purging,  cramps,  thirst 
and  anguish  continued  undiminished.  When  the  system 
shewed  symptoms  of  revival,  the  vital  poM'ers  began  to  rally, 
the  circulation  and  heat  to  be  restored  ;  and  the  spasms  and 
sickness  to  be  considerably  diminished.  The  warmth  gradu- 
ally returned ;  the  pulse  rose  in  strength  and  fullness,  and 
then  became  sharp  and  sometimes  hard.  The  tongue  grew 
more  deeply  furred;  the  thirst  contiViued,  with  less  nausea. 
The  stools  were  no  longer  like  water ;  they  became  first 
brown  and  watery ;  then  dark,  black,  and  pitchy ;  and  the 
bowels,  during  many  days,  continued  to  discharge  immense 
loads  of  vitiated  bile,  until,  with  returning  health,  the  secre- 
tions of  the  liver  and  other  viscera  gradually  put  on  a  natu- 
ral appearance.  The  fever,  which  invariably  attended  this 
second  stage  of  the  disease,  may  be  considered  to  have  been 
rather  the  result  of  nature's  effort  to  recover  herself  from  the 
rude  shock  which  she  had  sustained,  than  as  forming  any 
integrant  and  necessary  part  of  the  disorder  itself.  It  par- 
took much  of  the  nature  of  the  common  bilious  attacks  pre- 
valent in  these  latitudes.  There  was  the  hot  dry  skin  ;  foul, 
deeply  furred,  dry  tongue  ;  parched  mouth  ;  sick  stomach  ; 
de.  raved  secretions ;  and  quick  variable  pulse  ;  sometimes 
wiUi  stupor,  delirium,  and  other  marked  affections  of  the 
brain.  When  the  disorder  proved  fatal  after  reaching  this 
stage,  the  tongue,  from  being  cream-coloured,  grew  brown, 
and  sometimes  dark,  hard,  and  more  deeply  furred  ;  the  teeth 
and  lips  were  covered  with  sordes ;  the  state  of  the  skin  varied ; 
chills,  alternating  with  flushes  of  heat ;  the  pulse  becairte 
weak  and  tremulous  j  catching  of  the  breath  ;  great  restless- 
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iiess,  and  deep  inoaniug  succeeded ;  and  the  patient  soon  sunk, 
insensible,  under  the  debilitating  effects  of  frequent  dark, 
pitciiy,  alvhie  discharges. 

"  Of  those  who  died,  it  was  believed,  perhaps  rather  fan- 
cifully, that  the  bodies  sooner  underwent  putrefaction,  than 
those  of  persons  dying  under  the  ordinary  circumstances  of 
mortality.  The  bodies  of  those  who  had  sunk,  in  the  earlier 
stages  of  the  malady,  exhibited  hardly  any  unheakhy  appear- 
ance. Even  in  them,  however,  it  was  observed,  that  the 
intestines  were  paler,  and  more  distended  with  air,  than 
usual ;  and  that  the  abdomen,  upon  being  laid  open,  emitted 
a  peculiar  offensive  odour,  wholly  different  from  the  usual 
smell  of  dead  subjects.  In  the  bodies  of  those  who  had 
lived  some  time  after  the  commencement  of  the  attack,  the 
stomach  was  generally  of  natural  appearance  externally. 
The  colour  of  the  intestines  varied  from  deep  rose  to  a  dark 
hue,  according  as  the  increased  vascular  action  had  been 
arterial  or  venous.  The  stomach,  on  being  cut  into,  was 
found  filled,  sometimes  with  a  transparent,  a  green,  or  dark 
flaky  fluid.  On  removing  this,  its  internal  coats,  in  some 
cases,  were  perfectly  healthy  ;  in  others,  and  more  generally, 
they  were  crossed  by  streaks  of  a  deep  red,  interspersed  with 
spots  of  inflammation,  made  up  of  tissues  of  enlarged  ves- 
sels. This  appearance  was  frequently  continued  to  the  duo- 
denum. In  a  very  few  cases,  the  whole  intenial  surface  of 
the  stomach  was  covered  with  coagulable  lymph  ;  on  removing 
which,  a  bloody  gelantine  was  found  laid  on  the  interior  coat, 
in  ridges  or  elevated  streaks.  The  large  intestine  was  some- 
times filled  with  muddy  fluid,  sometimes  livid,  with  dark 
bile,  like  tar ;  just  as  the  individual  had  died  in  the  earlier  or 
later  periods  of  the  attack.  In  most  cases,  the  liver  was  en- 
larged, and  gorged  with  blood.  In  a  few,  it  was  large,  soft, 
light-coloured,  with  greyish  spots,  and  not  very  turgid.  In 
others  again,  it  was  collapsed  and  flaccid.  The  gall-bladder 
was,  without  exception,  full  of  dark  green  or  black  bile.  The 
spleen  and  thoracic  viscera  were,  in  general,  healthy.  The 
great  venous  vessels  were  usually  gorged ;  and  in  one  case, 
the  left  ventricle  of  the  heart  wss  extremely  turgid.  The 
brain  was  generally  of  natural  appearance.  In  one  or  two 
instances,  lymph  was  effused  between  its  membranes,  near 
the  coronal  suture,  so  as  to  cause  extensive  adhesions ;  in 
othef  cases,  the  sinuses,  and  the  veins  leading  to  them,  were 
atuffed  with  very  dark  blood."  xv. — xxi. 

The  following  extracts  will  shew  that  the  disease  was 
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known  to  Sydenham,  and  accurately  described  by  that  ob- 
servant physician.  He  nowhere  mentions  bile  as  forming 
any  part  of  the  discharges  from  the  stomach  or  bowels  ;  and 
hence,  it  may  be  fairly  inferred,  that  such  discharges  were 
not  present.* 

"  Qui  ab  ingluvie  ac  crapula  nullo  temporis  discriminc 
passim  excitatur  affectus,  ratione  symptomatum  non  absimi- 
lis,  nec  eamdem  curationis  methodum  respuens,  tamen  alte- 
rius  est  subseliii.  Malum  ipsum  facile  cognoscitnr,  adsunt 
enini  vomitus  enormes,  ac  pravorum  humorum  cum  uiaxima 
difficuUate  et  angustia  per  alvum  dejectio  ;  cardialgia,  siti.s. 
Pulsus  celer  ac  frequens,  cum  cestu  et  anxietate,  non  raru 
etiani  parvus  et  iniequalis,  insuper  et  nausea  niolestissima, 
sudor  interdum  diaphorcticus,  crurum  et  brachiorum  con- 
tractura,  animi  deliquimn,  partium  extremaruni  frigiditas, 
cum  aliis  notje  symptomatibus,  qnie  adtantes  niagnopere  per- 
terrefaciunt,  atque  etiam  angusto  viginti  quatuor  horarum 
spatio  aegrum  interimant." 

And  again,  in  his  letter  to  Dr.  Brady,  describing  the 
epidemics  of  1674,  5,  and  6,  he  says, 

"  Exeunte  aestate  Cholera  Morbus  epidemice  jam  sjevie- 
bat,  et  insueto  tempestatis  calore  evectus,  atrociora  convul- 
sionum  symptomata,  eaque  diuturniora  secum  trahebat,  quani 
mihi  prius  unquam  videre  contigeral.  Neque  enim  solum 
abdomen,  uti  alias  in  hoc  malo,  sed  universi  jam  corporis 
musculi,  brachiorum  crurumque  prae  reliquis,  spasmis  tenta- 
bantur  dirissimis,  ita  ut  ajger  e  lecto  subinde  exiliret,  si  forte 
extenso  quaquayersum  corpore  eorum  vim  posset  eludere." 
xxiii. 

The  first  of  the  foregoing  extracts  describes  the  disease 
with  great  accuracy,  as  it  very  generally  aft'ected  the  natives  ; 
the  second  is  well  exemplified  in  Dr.  Burrell's  J?eport,  as  it 
attacked  the  Europeans  of  the  65th  Kegiment,  at  Seroor. 
The  disease  is  also  accurately  described  by  Girdleston,  and 

•  I  have  diligently  srarched  (lie  writings  of  Sydcnluiin,  ;ind  1  a8.«ort,  llmt 
in  no  one  instance,  when  Ircalinj;  of  Cliolcra  Moiiins.  whotluT  rpiilrinic  or 
tporndic,  lias  he  mentioned  a  discharge  of  bile,  as  forniifig  any  part,  much  li'is 
as  hcing  the  cause  of  cholera.  And  as  Sydcniinm  is  alloivrd'lo  he  one  of  (he 
most  accurate  ohfiorvcrs  of  Nalnrc,  we  cee  on  what  foundation  Dr.  Saundera 
and  others  have  built  their  hilioun  theory  of  the  disease.  'I'liefact  is,  nu  I 
lone;  ago  seated,  (hat  Ihc  discharge  ofbilc  in  cholera,  is  a  secondary  or  ternary 
link  in  th--  chain  of  cause  and  cMect — and  alwayii  a  sanative  clTort  of  the 
nyslem,  as  well  as  a  favourable  Rymptom  of  the  disease. 

1  observe  too,  (hat  Areicus  describes  the  disclrarge  of  bil»  as  only  nn  ulterior 
effect.  *'  In  priinis,  says  hr,  (pun  cvouiuiKur,  aqii<t:  siiiiilin  siiu'l ;  qiise.  aims 
elTundit,  stercfircn,  lirpiida,  (c(riquc  odoris  sentiiindir.  Si<|uidein  longa  cru- 
ditas  id  m.iliiin  r\i  Icivii,  <|ini  si  oer  clystcrcni  cluantcr,  j)rimo  pUuilosu,  mox 
biliosa  J'ciunliir."-- Dr  Cltolciu,  Chap.  b. 
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by  Mr.  Curtis  of  Madras,  in  1782,  when  it  raged  in  tliq 
Soutliern  Provinces  of  the  Peninsida,  Dr.  Taylor  also  fur- 
nished the  Medical  Board  with  the  account  of  a  disease 
from  a  Sanscrit  medical  work,  the  M  adhow  Nidan,  which 
clearly  proves  that  the  complaint  has  been  long  known  to  the 
natives. 

"  It  is  obviously  unnecessary  to  prosecute  this  inquiry 
further  ;  and  we  shall  only  add,  that  Dr.  James  Johnson  is 
the  latest  author,  so  far  as  we  know,  who  has  treated  this 
subject,  and  who  has  also  the  merit  of  having  been  the  first 
who  has  generally  pointed  out  the  best  method  of  cure,  from, 
a  few  cases  he  met  with  on  the  eastern  coast  of  Ceylon, 
where  the  disease  seems  to  be  more  prevalent  than  in  any 
other  part  of  India."  xxviii. 

The  exciting  and  proximate  causes  of  this  interesting  epi- 
demic are,  like  those  of  most  others,  concealed  in  utter  dark- 
ness— "  atra  caligiiie  mersce  ;"  great  discrepancy  of  opinion 
obtains  in  India  respecting  its  contagious  or  non-contagious 
iniluence,  arising  naturally  out  of  the  difficulty  of  the  sub- 

"  Several  irresistible  facts  already  noticed,  or  related  in 
the  following  Reports,  and  its  marked  anomaly  from  all  hith- 
erto known  simple  epidemics,  would  seem  to  favour  the  doc- 
trine of  contagion,  while  the  contrary  supposition  is  only  sup- 
ported by  a  species  of  negative  evidence."  xxix. 

The  Board,  however,  very  properly  observe,  that  this  is 
a  question  of  such  importance,  that  it  ought  not  to  be  too 
liastily  entertained  as  proved,  nor  rejected  as  unfounded  ; 
but  prosecuted  with  that  diligent  inquiry  and  cautious  induc- 
tion, which,  ou  every  subject  of  science,  are  so  necessary  to 
the  attainment  of  truth. 

In  respect  to  the  predisposing  [or  rather  the  exciting] 
causes,  practitioners  are  unanimous. 

"  Rapid  atmospherical  vicissitudes,  in  regard  either  to 
temperature  or  moisture :  exposure  of  the  body  to  currents 
of  cold  air,  particularly  the  chill  of  the  evening,  after  being 
heated  by  violent  exercise  of  any  kind,  inducing  debility  or 
exhaustion  ;  low  marshy  situations  ;  flatulent  or  indigestible 
food,  especially  crude  and  watery  vegetables,  which  compose 
a  large  proportion  of  the  diet  of  the  natives ;  and  particularly 
that  gradual  undermining  of  the  constitution  which  arises  in 
a  condensed,  dirty,  and  ill-fed  mass  of  poi>ulation,  arc  all 
imquestionably  powerful  jMcdisposing  causes," 

Sad  experience,  however,  has  shewn  that  the  absence  of 
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:rll  those  afforded  no  security  against  the  attack.  VVIiollier 
the  invisible  cause  (whatever  that  may  be)  acts  more  inuiie- 
diately  on  the  vascular  or  nervous  system,  the  Board  cannot 
take  upon  them  to  determine ;  but  from  the  various  modes 
of  attack  which  gave  rise  to  the  division  of  the  disease  into 
two  species  and  varieties,  they  are  led  to  the  supposition  that, 
sometimes  the  one  system,  sometimes  the  otiier,  bears  the 
onus  of  the  first  onset  of  the  malady. 

"  The  most  general  attack  seems  to  consist  in  a  spasmodic 
affection  of  the  stomach,  duodenum,  and  more  especially  the 
biliary  ducts  (the  total  absence  of  bile  in  the  matter  voided 
upwards  and  downwards  being,  perhaps,  the  most  uniform 
characteristic  of  the  disease),  which  quickly  extending  through 
the  whole  intestinal  canal,  discharges  its  contents.  It  is  more 
than  probable,  however,  that  these  are  merely  the  first  per- 
ceptible symptoms;  for  it  would  appear  that  a  great  change 
has  already  taken  place  in  the  circulating  systen),  and  that  the 
action  of  the  heart  itself  has  been  greatly  diminished  before 
they  occur.  This  seems  evident  from  the  numerous  cases  in 
which  neither  vomiting  or  purging  is  present,  and  in  which  the 
iirst  appearance  of  the  disease  is  the  almost  total  suspension 
of  the  vital  functions,  immediately  followed  by  severe  spas- 
modic affections  of  the  muscles  and  coldness  of  the  extremi- 
ties." xxxiii. 

Here  the  Board  have  copied  Dr.  Armstrong's  description 
of  the  attack  of  congestive  typhus,  remarking  that 

"  Those  who  are  most  intimate  widi  the  disease  in  ques- 
tion, will  be  struck  with  the  great  similarity  between  this  and 
typhus,  at  their  first  appearance." 

Dissections-,  they  state,  abundantly  prove  that  venous  con- 
gestion constitutes  the  principal  change  that  takes  place  during 
life. 

The  following  passage,  though  long,  cannot  be  abridged 
without  greatly  lessening  its  value. 

"  On  the  subject  of  the  cure  of  the  disease,  we  need  say 
but  little.  The  practice  so  judiciously  and  speedily  adopted 
by  Dr.  Burrell  in  the  6jth  Regiment,  clearly  proves,  that  at. 
the  connnencement  of  the  disease  in  Europeans,  blood-let- 
ting is  the  sheet  anchor  of  successful  practice;  and  perhaps 
also  with  natives,  provided  it  be  had  recourse  to  siifiicicntly 
early  hi  the  disease;  and  as  long  as  the  vital  powers  remain, 
so  as  to  be  able  to  prodH<'e  a  full  stream,  it  ought  perhaps 
never  lo  be  neglected;,  it  havjug  been  sunii  ienlly  proved,  that 
the  great  debility  so  much  <;oniplaine(l  of  in  merely  itpparcut. 
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Calomel,  as  a  remedy,  certainly  comes  pext  in  order,  and 
when  employed  in  proper  doses,  with  the  assistance  of  opium, 
and  more  particularly  in  the  early  stage  of  the  disease,  seems 
to  be  equally  effectual  among  natives,  as  venesection  among 
Europeans,  in  arresting  its  progress.  In  all  the  cases  formerly 
alluded  to,  when  we  met  the  disease  on  its  iirst  attack,  a 
single  scruple  dose  of  calomel,  with  sixty  minims  of  lauda- 
num, and  an  ounce  of  castor  oil  seven  or  eight  hours  after- 
wards, was  sufficient  to  complete  the  cui  e.  The  practice  of 
this  place,  as  sufficiently  appears  by  Dr.  Taylor's  report, 
bears  ample  testimony  to  the  control  which  calomel  possesses 
over  the  disease,  in  as  much  as  it  has  often  preserved  life, 
when  blood-letting  could  not  be  put  in  practice. 

"  All  other  remedies  must,  in  our  opinion,  be  considered 
as  mere  auxiliaries,  no  doubt  extremely  useful  as  such,  and 
ought  never  to  be  neglected  ;  but  particularly  the  warm  bath 
and  stimulating  frictions.  Even  where  the  disease  appears 
to  have  given  way  to  bleeding,  we  think  it  highly  necessary 
constantly  to  administer  calomel.  The  powerful  effect  of 
this  remedy  in  allaying  irritability  of  the  stomach  and  intes- 
tines, when  given  in  large  doses,  is  generally  acknowledged 
by  practitioners,  in  the  severer  attacks  of  dysentery :  as  a 
great  and  permanent  stimulus  to  the  vascular  system,  it  will 
be  readily  acknowledged  by  every  one  who  has  suffered  for 
any  length  of  time  under  its  effects  in  ptyalism,  where  the 
bounding  pulsations  of  the  arteries  of  the  temples  and  neck 
produce  very  disagreeable  sensations,  and  even  preclude 
sleep.  Its  powers  over  inflammation  of  the  abdominal 
viscera,  the  liver  in  particular,  and  indeed,  in  membranous 
and  glandular  inflammation  generally,  are  noTr  universally 
acknowledged. 

"  In  a  disease,  therefore,  in  which  we  have  every  reason 
to  believe  that  venous  congestion  has  taken  place  to  a  great 
extent,  and  where  we  conclude  that  the  liver,  from  its  pecu- 
liar circulation  and  structure,  is  more  immediately  liable  to 
become  Seriously  and  permanently  injured,  it  should  not  be 
omitted.  We  have  before  mentioned,  that  Dr.  James  John- 
son seems  to  have  been  the  first  who  pointed  out  the  best 
method  of  cure.  Since  most  of  the  foregoing  remarks  were 
written,  we  have  seen  the  second  edition  of  that  gentleman's 
valuable  work,  in  which  we  find  a  strong  corroborative  testi- 
mony to  the  utility  of  blood-letting  in  this  disease,  or  one 
somewhat  similar  to  it,  on  the  coast  of  Brazil,  by  Mr.  Shrp- 
pard,  of  Witney,  without  the  assistance  of  any  other  remedy. 


Reports  on  Cholera. 


Tbe  public  are  greatly  indebted  to  Mr.  Corbyn,  of  the 
Bengal  Establishment,  for  his  clear  and  comprehensive  letter 
on  this  subject,  at  a  time  when  the  disease  was  producing 
the  most  dreadful  ravages  :  the  early  communication  of  his 
practice  has  been  the  means  of  saving  thousands  of  lives  in 
situations  where  Dr.  Johnson's  work  might  not  be  known." 
— xlii. 

About  forty  official  reports,  from  various  medical  officers, 
compose  the  great  body  of  the  work  before  us,  and  form  the 
materials  from  which  Drs.  Steuart  and  Phillips  have  drawn 
up  the  foregoing  luminous  and  interesting  digest.  It  is  not 
necessary  to  go  into  these  reports  individually.  Tliere  never 
perhaps  exised  so  unanimous  a  consent  respecting  tiie  treat- 
ment of  such  a  wide-spreading  epidemic,  as  these  ducumeaits 
disclose. 


FURTHER  DOCUMENTS  RESPECTING  CHOLERA. 


1 .  Report  on  the  Epidemic  Cholera  Morbus,  as  it  visited  the 
Territories  subject  to  the  Presidency/  of  Bengcd,  in  the 
Years  1817,  1818,  and  1819.  Drazcn  up  by  order  of  the 
Government,  under  the  Superintendence  of  the  Medical 
Board.  By  James  Jasieson,  Assistant  Surgeon  and 
Secretary  to  the  Board.  One  vol.  Bvo.  pp.  325.  Cakutta, 
1820- 

2,  Account  of  the  Spasmodic  Cholera  which  has  lately  prcc 
vailed  in  India  and  other  adjacent  Countries  and  Isluiuh, 
Sic.  in  a  Letter  from  Mr,  Corhyn  to  Sir  Gilhert  Blanc, 
Medico  Chirurgical  Transactions,    Vol.  xi.  part  i.  1820. 


"  Noxia  si  pcnitu*  Choleram  smvire  venena."  Seu. 


Having  given  so  full  an  account  of  this  tremendous  epide- 
mic in  my  Review  of  the  excellent  report  drawn  up  by  the 
Bombay  Medical  Board,  I  dare  not  trespass  on  the  patience 
of  my  readers  by  entering  into  an  extended  analysis  of  the 
present  documents.  Mr.  Jameson  appears  to  me  to  have 
drawn  up  a  very  impartial  digest  of  the  various  returns  made 
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by  full  100  medical  ofilcor.s.  It  coukl  hardly  be  cxpcclcif 
that  no  discrepaiu'v  ol"  opinion  bhonld  prevail  respecting  the 
cause  and  treatment  of  suc;h  a  wide-spreading  epidemic. — 
There  was,  in  fact,  considerable  clash  of  sentiment,  but  as  far 
as  therapeutics  wei"e  concerned,  a  very  large  and  preponderat- 
ing majority  of  evidence  furnished  ample  grounds  for  the 
jollowing  conclusions,  which  1  shall  give  in  the  words  of  the 
author. 

1.  "  The  disease  sometimes  attacked  v.'ith  such  extreme 
violence,  as,  from  the  conmiencement,  apparently  to  place 
the  sufferer  beyond  the  reach  of  medical  aid,  and  to  render 
every  curative  means  employed  equally  unavailing. 

2.  "  The  difference  in  the  degree,  of  mortality  amongst 
those  who  did,  and  those  who  did  not,  take  medicine,  was 
such  as  to  leave  no  doubt  that,  when  administered  in  time, 
and  with  discrimination,  it  frequently  saved  the  patient  fj  om 
death. 

3.  "  The  chances  of  a  patient's  receiving  benefit  from 
medicine,  diminished  in  proportion  with  the  increased  dura- 
tion of  the  attack. 

4.  "  In  Europeans  generally,  and  in  robust  natives,  bleed- 
ing could  be  commonly  practised,  where  the  patient  was 
seen  within  oqe,  two,  or  perhaps  three  hours,  from  the 
beginning  of  the  attack ;  and  in  all  cases,  in  which  it  is  re- 
sorted to,  under  such  favourable  circumstances,  it  was  more 
successful  than  any  other  remedy  in  cutting  short  the  disease  ; 
usually  resolving  spasm ;  allaying  the  irritability  of  the 
stomach  and  bowels  ;  and  removing  the  universal  depression 
under  which  the  system  laboured. 

5.  "  Amongst  the  generality  of  natives,  the  depressing 
influence  of  the  disease  was  so  powerful  and  rapid  in  its 
operation,  as  almost  immediately  to  produce  a  complete  col- 
lapse, and  nearly  destroy  arterial  action ;  and  therefore  to 
render  venesection  for  the  most  part, ,  from  the  beginning, 
impracticable, 

7.  "  Although  it  cannpt  be  affirmed  that  calomel  possessed 
XLny  specific  power  .  in  checking  the  disorder,  it  was.  un- 
doubtedly frequently  useful  in  soothing  irritability  ;  and  was, 
perhaps,  of  more  certain  sedative  operation  than  any  other 
medicine."  247. 

Whether  it  was  that  the  epidemic,  in  a  few  places,  totally 
changed  its  nature,  or  that  the  mental  telescopes  of  a  few  in- 
dividuals had  one  lens  more,  or  one  lens  less  than  those  of 
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the  generality  of  mankind  (of  vvhicli  we  see  occasional  ex- 
uniplcs  in  this  country)  but  so  it  was,  that  the  above-men- 
tioned remedial  measures  found  useful  by  nine-tenths  of  the 
community,  not  only  failed,  but  proved  highli/  prejudicial  in 
the  hands  of  some. 

In  a  supjilement  to  the  work  it  appears  that  subsequent  to 
the  month  of  June  1S19,  the  disease  re-appeared  in  the  upper 
provinces,  and,  it  would  seem  with  some  modification  as  bile 
was  frequently  seen  in  the  stools;  and  re-action  was  more 
violent.  It  is  not  difficult  to  conceive  that,  under  such  cir- 
cumstances, "  large  and  repeated  bleedings  proved  the  only 
efficacious  means  of  opposing  the  disorder." 

Of  the  remote  causes  of  this  epidemic,  Mr.  Jameson,  and 
consequently  the  Calcutta  Board,  can  olJer  nothing  satisfac- 
tory. They  conceive  that  it  could  not  be  owing  solely  to 
atmospherical  vicissitudes — though  they  were  great — nor  to 
contagion — nor  to  any  thing  connected  with  food.  They 
conjecture  that  a  morbific  poison  or  miasm,  however  pro- 
duced, was  carried  along  by  the  easterly  winds,  and  gave 
origin  to  the  epidemic.  This  is  all  the  explanation  we  can 
expect  in  the  present  state  of  our  knowledge,  and  on  which 
we  shall  make  a  few  remarks  further  on. 

iVlr.  Jameson,  in  labouring  to  subvert  the  hypothesis  of 
others,  respecting  the  proximate  cause,  or  rather  the  imme- 
diate seat  of  the  disease,  has  fallen,  as  usual,  into  an  hypo- 
thesis himself.  He  endeavours  to  shew  that  the  impression 
of  the  morbific  cause  is  not  exclusively  made  on  the  skin, 
iior  on  the  liver  ;  but  as  far  as  I  can  gather  from  him,  it  is 
on  the  stomach.  Now  this  1  think  is  only  substituting  one 
exclusive  doctrine  for  another.  I  believe  that  all  the  great 
organs  of  the  body  are  so  intimately  linked  together,  not  only 
by  blood-vessels  and  nerves,  but  by  sympathetic  association 
of  function,  that  no  one  can  bear  the  onus  of  disease  without 
drawing  in  the  others  to  a  participation.  Moreover,  I  cannot 
but  conclude  that  a  cause,  so  generally  diffused  in  the  at- 
mosphere as  that  of  an  epidemic  must  always  be,  will  affect  a 
number  of  organs  and  parts  simultaneously — particularly  the 
whole  of  the  nervous  or  sentient  system  distributed  over  the 
surface  of  the  body,  the  mucous  membrane  of  tlie  lungs, 
and  the  lining  membrane  of  the  digestive  organs. 

It  is  hypothetical  then  to  limit  the  primary  morbid  impres- 
sion to  a  single  organ  or  tissue,  however  that  part  may  ap- 
pear to  suffer  in  the  course  of  the  disease.  That  the  ner- 
vous system  in  this,  as  indeed  in  almost  all  other  epidemics, 
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suffered  the  first  shock,  we  can  prove  from  Mr.  Jameson's 
own  symptomatology  of  the  disease. 

"  The  irritabihty  of  stomach,  and  vomiting  formed  a  very 
dish'essing  part  of  the  disorder.  They  were  generally  pre- 
ceded  by  a  feeling  of  giddiness,  and  inclination  to  faint."  And 
i^i  another  place,  "  In  some  rare  instances,  the  virulence  of 
the  disease  was  so  powerful  as  to  prove  immediately  de- 
structive of  life ;  as  if  the  circulation  zcere  at  once  arrested, 
"and  the  vital  powers  wholly  overwhelmed.  In  these  cases 
the  patient  fell  down  as  if  struck  by  lightning,  and  instantly 
sxpired."  42. 

Still  less  will  the  post  mortem  researches  bear  out  our  au- 
thor. 

"  Tn  many,  especially  those  who  died  early,  the  stomach 
and  intestinal  canal  were  found  full  of  muddy  fluid,  without 
the  slightest  mark  of  inflammation.  In  others,  the  vessels  of 
their  inner  coats  were  turgid,  sometimes  highly  inflamed,  ul- 
cerated, and  gangrened.  The  liver  was  congested,  inflamed, 
^nd  darker  than  usual,  8cc."  72. 

The  Bengal  Board  corroborate  the  statement  of  the  Bombay^ 
Board  respecting  the  non-appearance  of  bile  in  the  stools  or 
in  the  bowels  after  death.  "  Neither  in  Europeans  nor  in 
natives,  was  any  tinge  of  that  secretion  discovered  in  the  in- 
testinal canal." 

Mr.  Corbyn's  communication  to  Sir  Gilbert  Blane,  in  the 
'Medico-Chirurgical  transactions,  is  now  more  than  a  thrice 
told  tale, — having  been  published  substantially  in  the  Edin- 
burgh Medical  Journal,  in  the  Bombay  reports,  and  in  the 
Medico-Chirurgical  Journal  for  April,  1820.  A  further 
e,xperience  pf  better  than  a  year  (being  brought  up  to  Sept, 
l^f9>  nearly  as  far  as  the  Calcu*-ta  reports )  has  confirmed 
Mt.  Cttrbyn's  former  statements  relative  to  the  treatment  of 
this  formidable  epidemic. 

"  The  outline  of  the  treatment  alluded  to,  is,  to  adminster 
tvvei)ty  grains  of  calomel  (in  powder,  not  in  pills)  and  to  wash 
it -down  with  sixty  drops  of  laudanum  and  twenty  drops  of 
o^' o^  peppermint  in  two  ounces  of  water— to  bleed  freely 
in  the  early  stage — and  to  support  the  warmth  by  external 
heat,  tlte  hot  bath  and  hot  fiiction,  and  internally  by  cor- 
dials." 122. 

Sir  Gilbert  Blane,  in  a  commentary  on  the  difterent  com- 
nnmications,  has  laboured  to  render  it  at  least  probable  that 
thijs  epidemic  contagious.  It  is  sufficient  to  say  that  the 
Cafkutfa.  Medical  Board,  who  had  bettei'  opportunitres  of 
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•ascertaining  this  point  then  Sir  Gilbert  Blane,  give  a  decided 
negative  to  the  supposition. 

Sir  Gilbert  Blane  has  been  favoured  by  the  Army  Medical 
Board,  with  a  docunient  from  the  principal  medical  ofHct;r 
in  the  Isle  of  France,  shewing  tliat  the  epideiuic  appeared 
there  on  the  SGtli  November  1818.  It  has  since  raged  with 
great  violence. 

Here,  as  in  India,  the  laborious  elassps  of  the  papiilatioji 
suffered  most.  "  With  regard  to  the  practice,  opium  and 
calomel  were  administered  to  the  cases  in  the  army,  but  iu 
smaller  doses  than  in  India."  Tiie  principal  medical  officer 
denies  contagion,  attributing  the  epidemic  to  atmospheric 
influence.  The  inhabitants,  however,  believed  the  infection 
was  imjwrted  by  the  Topaze  frigate  !  Such  popular  beliefs, 
like  some  popular  disbeliefs  here,  aie  little  worthy  of  notic(j. 

"  Non  ego  ventosae  plebis  siiflragta  venor." 
The  inhabitants  of  Bourbon,  acting  on  the  contagious  creed, 
instituted  a  strict  quarrantine.    But  the  epidemic  laughed  lo 
scorn  these  little  hypothetical  barriers,  and  marched  into  the 
place  without  ceremony. 

One  of  the  medical  officers  having  stated  his  opuiion  that 
the  x:aase  of  this  epidemic  was  owing  to  the  issue  of  a  moi  - 
bific  effluvium  from  the  earth,  as  was  long  ago  maintained  by 
Sydenham,  Sir  Gilbert  Blane  characterizes  this  opinion  as 
*'  an  assumption  purely  gratuitous,  and  neither  supported  by 
fact  nor  cotmtenanced  by  analogy."  Now  I  would  ask  Sir 
Gilbert  Blane  if  the  matter  of  contagion,  or  the  febriiic 
miasm  from  marshy  soils,  has  ever  been  rendered  cognizable 
to  llie  senses? — and  what  proof  have  we  of  their  existence 
but  by  their  effects  ?  The  epidemic  in  question,  as  well  iia 
many  other  epidemics,  could  not  be  traced  to  contagion,  for 
cTcn,  according  to  Sir  Giiberfs  own  confession — "  it  has 
been  found  occasionally,  like  the  small- pox,  to  Weak  out  ill 
spots  a  few  (he  might  have  said  a  few  htmdred)  miles  distance 
from  the  known  seat  of  contagion,  mitJtont  its  being  possH)ic 
h)  trae'eit."  The  idea  of  contagion  then  being  almost  uni- 
verwilly  given  up,  we  have  bnttwo  other  probable  so\»rces— 
tiie  rarth  and  the  air.  The  longer  I  have  reflected  on  this 
subject,  the  more  I  am  convinced  of  liie  truth  of  Syden- 
ham's conjecture.  We  knov?  that  certain  slates  of  the  earth's 
snrf'nrit  will  disengage  morbific  agents.  But  it  will  be  ti*i- 
nvnpliantly  asked,  "  have  these  agents  or  effluvia  been  oVer 
hivv  issuing  fiom  the  bovrv/s  of  the  earth  r"  I  answer,  by 
asfcin'^  -  if  ihcy  liavd  ever  been  seen  dc«cinding  from  the  rii- 
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gions  of  the  air,  or  passing  from  one  person  toanollier? — 
And  are  there  no  subterraneous  agents  at  work  ?  Do  we 
never  teel  the  earth  itself  tremble  under  our  feet  from  one 
extremity  of  Europe  to  the  other,  from  the  agency  of  sub- 
terraneous and  unseen  causes  ?  Have  we  not  seen  pestilences 
quickly  succeed  these  intestinal  commotions  of  nature  ?  Do 
we  not  actually  see  the  electric  fluid  itself,  at  one  moment  for- 
sake the  air  and  plunge  into  the  bowels  of  the  earth;  while  the 
next  instant,  it  springs  from  thence  to  the  clouds  over  our 
heads  ?  And  is  morbific  effluvium  a  less  subtle  fluid  than 
the  electric?  Oh!  but,  says  Sir  Gilbert  Blane,  "how  is  it 
conceivable  that  these  effluvia  could  exhale  from  the  earth  in 
the  progressive  manner  in  which  this  disease  extended  itself, 
and  how  will  it  account  for  its  appearing  on  board  of  ships 
at  seaT'  In  answer  to  this  I  must  first  state,  that  the  great 
Eastern  epidemic  spread  from  one  extremity  of  India  t)  Ihc 
other,  often  direct/2/  against  moiisoon.  Now,  how  is  th  s 
reconcileable  with  atmospheric  influence?  It  would  be  very 
curious,  too,  if  human  contagion  had  the  power  of  selecting 
a  single  point  out  of  the  thirty-two  in  the  compass,  and  of 
refusing  to  travel  for  a  time  on  any  other  parallel !  It  would 
be  equally  curious  if  atmospheric  influence  could  propagate 
itself  directly  against  a  trade  wind,  which  blew  in  one  direc- 
tion for  six  months  together ! 

Indeed,  the  capricious  as  well  as  obstinate  courses  which 
this  epidemic  occasionally  pursued  are  much  more  explicable 
on  the  principle  of  a  terrestial,  than  of  an  atmospheric  or 
contagious  influence.  We  see  the  causes  which  produce 
earthquakes  take  the  most  irregular  and  unaccountable 
routes  ;  and  as  for  this  morbific  agent  appearing  at  sea,  we 
can  have  no  great  difflculty  in  conceiving  the  possibility  of 
such  an  occurrence,  after  seeing,  in  our  own  days,  volcanic 
islands  boiling  up  from  the  bottom  of  the  ocean. 

Upon  the  whole,  I  think  that  we  have  been  much  too 
precipitate  in  rejecting  the  opinion  of  Sydenham,  and  that 
no  other  hypothesis,  if  such  it  be,  is  half  so  plausible  as  the 
terrestrial  origin  of  epidemic  influence,  however  that  influ- 
ence may  be  subsequently  transported  about,  or  modified  by 
atmospheric  constitutions. 

And  here  I  cannot  help  stating  it  as  my  decided  conviction, 
that  the  ever-varying  causes  of  epidemic  diseases  will  produce 
an  ever-varying  character  of  them,  and  consequently  an 
ever-varying  pathology  and  treatment.  This  may  be  morti- 
fying to  the  pride  of  man,  who  often  builds  an  ingenious 
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theory  on  the  symptoms  and  treatment  of  a  single  epidemic, 
the  whole  foundation  of  wliich  is  shaken  to  the  centre  by  the 
next  visitation  of  disease.  It  is  in  vain  to  say  that  epidemics 
diflfer  only  in  the  organs  jirincipally  affected.  What  pro- 
duces this  difference  of  seat  i  Here  we  must  recur  to  an 
occult  cause,  however  we  may  be  inclined  to  account  for 
things  without  it.  The  fact  is,  what  all  unbiassed  observers 
have  long  ago  acknowledged,  that  not  only  do  the  causes 
and  seats  of  epidemic  diseases  materially  differ  at  different 
epochs  ;  but  their  whole  nature  is  modified,  and  requires  an 
ever-varying  moditication  of  management.  Nor  do  I  think 
that  this  impassable  bar  to  perfection  is  at  all  injurious  to 
medical  science.  If  pathology  and  therapeutics  could  be  re- 
duced to  cert'diu  fixed  and  invariable  rules,  inquiry  wouhl 
languish,  and  the  human  mind  would  soon  lose  its  uiont 
powerful  stimulus  to  exertion.  Medicine  might  then  bo  ad- 
ministered by  the  mere  routinist  with  as  much  success  as  by 
the  most  intelligent  physician.  But  there  is  no  fear  of  this 
consummation  in  the  practice  of  physic  !  Our  descendants 
will  have  to  go  all  over  the  same  ground  that  we  arc  treading, 
and  probably  not  a  single  tenet  of  the  present  time  will  hold 
good  fifty  or  even  thirty  years  hence.  But  if  we  roll  the 
stone  of  Sisyphus,  it  is  not  in  vain.  The  exertion,  thougli 
it  may  be  useless  to  futurity,  is  salutary,  nay  absolutely  neces- 
sary for  us.  If  our  utmost  efforts  are  incapable  of  placing 
us  one  step  in  advance,  still  a  moment's  cessation  from  la- 
bour would  inevitably  cause  us  to  retrograde.    But  to  retum. 

The  i\nny  Medical  Board  have  recently  received  intelli- 
gence from  Ceylon,  and  with  their  accustomed  liberality  have 
communicated  the  same  to  the  profession. 

Dr.  Davy,  who  is  already  known  to  the  profession,  consi- 
ders that  the  epidemic  was  unconnected  with  the  direction  of 
the  winds,  the  topography  of  the  places  visited,  or  any  sen- 
sible changes  in  tlie  state  of  the  atmosphere.  In  some  cases, 
the  flaccidity  of  the  muscular  parts  after  death,  resembled 
that  produced  in  animals  by  electricity,  or  when  hunted  to 
death,  "^J'he  colour  of  the  venous  and  arterial  blood  >vasthc 
same — both  being  of  the  dark  venous  hue.  The  blood 
drawn  never  presented  a  buffy  coat.  The  air  expired  from 
the  lungs  of  the  sick,  did  not  contain  more  than  one  third  of 
the  carbonic  acid  contained  in  the  breath  of  healthy  people. 
Mr.  Finlayson  ol)bcrved  in  some  cases,  what  happaied  often 
in  Bengal,  that  the  operation  of  the  morbific  cause  was  so 
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violent  as  to  destroy  life  in  a  few  hours,  without  any  of  the 
!characteristic  tokens  of  the  disease,  except  the  txtreme  pros- 
tration of  streiio-th.  The  warm  bath  awl  all  otlier  medicines 
«eenied  rather  hurtful  than  beneficial. 

'  "  Non  vota,  non  ars  ulla  correptos  levant !" 

iin  tiese  particular  cases  there  was  such  great  congestion  of 
l)lood  in  the  brain  "  that  it  had  the  appearance  of  being  en- 
veloped in  a  layer  of  dark  coagulated  blood,  or  by  a  diffuse 
and  general  ecchymosis,  and  in  some  cases,  when  it  was  cut 
into,  large  quantities  of  dark  coagulated  blood  gushed  from 
it  and  from  the  theca  of  the  spine."  In  the  ordinary  form  of 
the  disease,  this  appearance  was  wanting,  tlie  blood  being 
principally  collected  in  the  abdominal  viscera.  The  bloorf 
was  so  fluid  that  any  opening  of  the  larger  vessels  produced 
an  inconvenient  effusion.  In  several  cases,  the  surface  of  the 
.lieart  and  pericardium  was  lined  with  a  green  coloured  gela- 
tinous fluid.  There  was  found  a  dark-coloured  fluid  in  the 
stomach,  and  a  colourless  fluid  in  the  rest  of  the  intestines, 
which  were  blanched  like  tiipe.  These  appearances  were 
peculiar  to  cases  of  eai  ly  death.  In  the  more  advanced  stages, 
the  morbid  appearances  did  not  differ  materially  from  what 
has  already  been  described  in  another  part  of  this  work.  The 
deaths,  in  several  of  the  stations,  equalled  the  recoveries,  or 
even  exceeded  that  proportion.  In  two  cases,  the  spasmodic 
-contractions  contmued  for  some  time  after  death !  "  The 
stress  of  the  cure  was  laid  on  twenty  or  thirty  grains  of 
-calomel  given  at  flist,  and  repeated  in  dosea  of  eigiit  or  ten 
-.grains  every  second,  tliird,  or  fourth  hour.  Blood-letting 
was  practised  with  the  same  relief  as  in  other  parts  of  India." 
1  fully  coincide  with  Sir  Gilbert  Blane  in  the  following 
passage. 

"  We  cannot  conclude  this  article  without  remarking  that 

'ilie  medical  officers  of  the  British  empire  in  India  have  done 
'.tthemselves  much  hotiour,  by  the  great  ability,  zeal  and 
, humanity  displayed  in  the  preceding  communications." 
^.  Our  brethren  in  the  Eastern  hemisphere  have  had  most 
;  arduous  duties  to  fuliil  during  the  last  few  years,  and  I  have 
Reason  to  believe  that  the  manner  in  which  they  performed 

them  has  reflected  credit  on  the  profession,  and  on  humanity. 
"  yir  bonus,  quod  honeste  se  facturum  putaVerit,  facifet, 

ctiamsi  laboriosum  erit : — faciet,  etiamsi  daninosuui  crit  :;— 

facict,  ctiauisi  pcriculosum  erit." 


BERIBERL 


Src.  XI. — The  Beriberi  is  a  disease  of  a  pcculior  naliire,. 
which  has  been  extremely  frequent,  and  fatal  amongst  all  tiie 
troops,  both  Europeans  and  natives  in  Ceylon.  In  the 
milder  cases  of  this  disease,  the  patients  are  hrst  attacked 
with  some  stiffness  of  the  legs  and  thighs,  and  this  is  snc- 
ceeded  by  numbness  and  oedema,  sometimes  paralysis  of 
the  lower  e.\tremities. 

In  a  course  of  a  few  days,  if  not  prevented  by  medicine, 
these  symptoms  are  succeeded  by  swelling  of  the  whole  body, 
attended  with  a  sense  of  fulness  of  the  belly,  and  more  par* 
ticularly  with  weight  and  oppression  at  the  praecordia ;  dy- 
spnoea, starting  in  the  sleep,  and  all  the  usual  symptoms  of 
hydrothorax.  In  the  latter  stage,  the  dyspnoea  and  anxiety 
become  extreme,  the  uneasiness  at  tlie  epigastrium  increases, 
attended  with  almost  constant  vomiting,  and  occasionally 
spasms  of  different  muscles  :  the  pulse  becomes  very  feeble,, 
the  lips  and  countenance  livid,  and  the  extremities  cold. 

Some  fever,  with  delirium,  often  now  accede,  and  termi- 
nate the  life  of  the  unfortunate  sufferer.  In  the  more  sudden 
arid  severe  instances,  the  patients,  from  the  lirst,  complain 
of  universal  debility  and  extreme  oppression,  anxiety  and  dy- 
spnoea. In  some  of  these  instances,  the  progress  of  tlie 
tfisease  is  so  rapid,  that  it  carries  oft*  the  patient  in  six,  twelve, 
twenty-four,  or  thirty-six  hours,  after  its  first  attack:  niore 
frequently,  however,  its  duration  is  for  several  weeks. 

In  a  few  cases,  where  the  disease  was  no  less  fatal,  there 
was  not  any  swelling  observable  externally  ^  but  the  patient 
with  the  other  symptoms,  had  evidently  the  bloated;  leucopti- 
ieffmatic  face  of  a  dropsical  person.  ' ' 

Upon  dissection  of  different  subjects,  who  had  died  of  this 
disease,  more  or  leas  water  was  found  in  one  or  all  the  cavities 
of  the  chest ;  most  commonly  in  the  pericardium,  but  in  ge- 
neral, more  inconsiderable  than  might  have  been  expected 
from  the  violence  of  the  symptoms.  I  he  cellular  substajM>e 
surrounding  the  heart  was,  in  some  instances,  loaded  ■  xV'itlt 
water;  and  the  heart  seemed,  in  two  or  three  cases  of ^■a^> 
uncommon  size.  In  one  instance,  in  which  the  progress  of 
the  disease  had  been  very  rapid,  I  fomid  a  large  coaguluni  of 
lymph  in- the  right  auricle.  The  cellular  substance  of  the 
lungs  wasj  in  many  cases,  loaded  M'ith  water.  Jli  a  feW«ases^ 
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also,  there  was  water  effused  in  tlie  cellular  substance  on  the 
surface  of  the  brain ;  and,  in  one  instanee,  more  than  an 
ounce  of  water  was  collected  in  the  vsntricles.  In  most  cases, 
water  was  found  in  the  abdomen,  and  cellular  membrane 
throughout  the  body ;  and,  in  many  subjects,  there  was  a  re- 
mai  kable  obesity,  even  after  a  long  continuance  of  the  disease, 
and  of  the  use  of  mercury,  antimony,  and  other  powerful 
medicines.  Men  of  every  constitution  are  occasionally  at- 
tacked with  the  Beriberi,  but  the  aged  and  debauched  seem 
t9  be  most  liable  to  it ;  and  men  who  have  once  had  the  com- 
plaint, are  the  most  subject  to  it  in  future.  I  have  remarked 
that  a  very  great  proportion  of  the  patients,  seized  with  this 
tlisease,  were  men  who  were  accustomed  to  lead  a  sedentary 
and  debauched  life,  such  as  taylors,  shoemakers,  8cc.  who, 
M'hen  working  at  their  trade,  are  often  excused  the  duty  of  the 
field,  and,  by  their  double  earnings  are  enabled  to  procure  a 
larger  quantity  of  spirits  than  the  other  men. 

1  have  never  met  with  an  instance  of  this  complaint  in  a 
woman,  an  officer,  or  a  boy,  under  20;  although  persons  of 
every  description  seem  equally  liable  to  the  other  diseases  of 
the  place,  such  as  fever,  flux,  or  liver  complaint. 

It  would  appear  that  a  stay  for  some  months  on  the  station, 
is  almost  essential  for  the  production  of  the  disease  ;  and  that 
the  greatest  predisposition  to  it  exists,  when  troops  have  been 
about  eioht  or  twelve  months  in  the  settlement. 

The  72d  regiment  and  Coast  artillery  landed  here  in  July 
1795.    The  Heriberi  was  with  them  most  prevalent  in  the 
autumn  of  1796;  but  they  had  little  of  it  in  March  1797, 
when  it  was  extremely  frequent  with  the  1st  battalion  Euro- 
pean infantry,  M'ho  had  arrived  here  in  August  1796. 

The  SOth  regiment  relieved  the  72d  in  March  1797,  but 
suffered  little  from  the  disease  till  the  November  following. 
The  Honourable  Company's  Malay  corps  arrived  here,  from 
Jaff'napatnam,  in  June  1797  ;  but  the  complaint  did  not  ap- 
pear amongst  them  till  the  January  following,  when  it  became 
very  frequent  and  fatal.  Two  hundred  dfafts  joined  the  SOth 
at  Trincomalee,  on  the  3d  of  January  1798;  but  none  of  these 
men  had  the  disease  in  January,  February,  or  March  although 
it  was  then  very  frequent  with  the  other  men  of  the  regiment : 
since  that  time,  however,  these  drafts  have  been  at  least  as 
subject  to  it  as  the  other  men. 

Various  modes  of  cure  have  been  attempted  in  this  disease  : 
but  I  have  of  late  uniformly  pursued  the  following  plan  with 
uncommon  success. 
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In  tlift  more  niilJ  cases,  llie  patients  are  immediately  put 
upon  a  course  of  calomel  and  squills.  Tho  perspiration  and 
other  evacuations  are  promoted  by  saline  drinks,  or  small  doses 
of  antimonial,  or  James's  powder ;  and  the  strength  supported 
by  cordial  liquors,  most  generally  gin  punch,  which  assists 
much  the  efl'ect  of  the  squills. 

By  these  medicines,  the  symptoms  arc  very  often  removed 
in  the  course  of  a  few  days;  except  the  numbness  of  the  ex- 
tremities, which  generally  remains  lonsrer  than  the  rest.  Pe- 
diluvium  and  stimulant  liniments  are  then  ordered  to  the 
extremities,  and  the  patients  are  put  upon  a  tonic  plan,  of 
bark  and  wine,  or  porter,  which  is  coulinued  for  some  tinie 
after  all  the  symptoms  have  disappeared.  In  the  more  severe 
cases,  where,  the  dyspncea,  vomiting,  spasms,  or  other  symp- 
toms are  violent,  it  is  necessary  to  apply  blisters  to  the  breast, 
to  make  use  of  fomentations,  and  the  hot  bath,  and  to  exhibit 
thfe  strongest  cordials,  and  antispasmodics,  as  brandy,  and, 
j)articularly  laudanum  and  vitriolic  aither.  By  these  means  I 
have,  in  most  instances,  been  enabled  to  relieve  the  dyspnoea', 
and  other  urgent  symptoms  ;  and  procure  time  for  tlie  ex- 
hibition of  the  medicines  mentioned  above,  which  it  is 
sometimes  necessary  to  use  for  several  weeks. — Chrislies 
lieport,  S)C. 


The  DRACUNCULUS,  or  GUINEA  WORM. 

Sec.  XII. — Although  this  worm  attacks  most  parts  of 
the  body,  it  shews  a  preference  to  the  lower  extremities,  par- 
ticularly the  feet  and  ankles,  where  it  is  painful  and  dan- 
gerous in  proportion  as  the  parts  arc  thinly  covered  with  flesh. 
It'  is  difficult  to  extract  it  from  the  tarsus  and  metatarsus — 
sontetimes  impossible  from  the  toes.  The  consequences  are 
f)ften,  tedious  suppurations — contractions  of  the  tendons — • 
diseases  of  the  joints — Gangrene.  When  the  worm  is  pulled, 
the  pain  is  sometimes  excruciating,  as  the  animal  would  ap- 
pear to  attach  itself  to  the  nerves,  ligaments,  and  tendons. 
I'he  track  of  the  worm  seems  to  be  in  the  cellular  membrane, 
rarely  deeper.  There  are  seldom  any  premonitory  symptoms. 
The  presence  of  the  disease  is  usually  announced  by  itching, 
redness,  and  heat  in  the  skin  of  the  part,  succeeded  by  a  vesi- 
cle j  w  ith  some  swelling  and  inflammation.  Under  the  vesicle, 
which  contains  a  white,  thick  mucus,  the  head  of  the  worm 
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may  b«  generally  discovered ;  but  sometimes  not  till  several 
days  after  the  ulceration.  Occasionally  a  small  ulcer  is  the 
lirst  thing  observed ;  at  other  times,  tumour  of  the  whole 
linib,  with  much  inflammation.  The  worm  sometimes  aj)- 
pears  like  a  hair,  several  inches  long,,  and  becomes  thicker  a.^ 
it  is  extracted ;  but  it  generally  has  a  sharp  point,  and  is  all  of 
the  same  thickness.  It  may  often  be  felt  and  traced  by  the 
fingers,  like  the  string  of  a  violin,  under  the  skin,  where  it 
excites  no  very  sensible  uneasiness,  till  the  skin  is  perforated 
by  the  animal. 

When  removed  from  the  body  it  exhibits  no  appearance  of 
life,  eveiv  when  extracted  at  one  operation.  In  length,  it  va- 
ries from  18  inches  to  six  feet.  It  is  elastic,  white,  trans- 
parent, and  contains  a  gelatuious  substance. 

When  the  disease  is  seated  in  jjarts  that  are  tender — when 
there  is  extensive  ulceration — or  w  here  the  constitution  is  ir- 
ritable, there  is  generally  some  fever,  loss  of  appetite,  debility, 
and  evening  exacerbation,  especially  if  the  worm  happen  to 
be  drawn  too  tight.  Swellings  of  the  inguinal  glands  are 
sometimes  sympathetically  induced  when  the  complaint  is 
situated  in  the  lower  extremities. 

Various  have  been  the  opinions  respecting  the  generation 
of  this  insect.  Both  ancients  and  moderns  have  attributed 
its  production  to  the  drinking  of  putrid  stagnant  waters  con- 
tatninnr  the  ova  of  the  worm.  Some  have  regarded  the  w  orm 
as  produced  from  ova  deposited  m  the  skm.  by  insects.  This 
last  supposition  is  by  far  the  most  probable,  notwithstanding 
the  ingenious  arguments  brought  forward  by  Dr.  Chisholm, 
in  favour  of  the  aqueous  generation,  and  for  the  following 
reasons: — 1st.  The  disease  most  frequently  attacks  those 
parts  of  the  body  that  are  exposed  to  wet,  as  the  feet  and  legs. 
Thus  the  Bheesties  or  water  carriers  in  India,  who  carry  the 
water  in  leather  bags  on  their  backs,  are  observed  to  be  much 
afflicted  w  ith  Guinea  worm  in  those  parts  that  come  in  con- 
tact with  the  mushuk  or  bag. — Gd.  It  prevails  in  wet  sea- 
sons, and  damp  situations  more  than  in  dry. 

Many  causes,  hiiwever,  may  contribute  to  the  production 
of  the  disease,  as  confinement,  heat,  want  of  cleanliness  in 
person  and  habitation,  &c.  and  the  means  of  prevention  are 
founded  on  these  premises,  viz.  cleanliness — avoiding  damp- 
uegs — keeping  the  feet  and  legs  covered,  [which  few  Euro- 
pean s^oldiers  and  sailors  attend  to  in  tropical  climates] 
bathing  m  the  sea,  in  preference  to  lakes  and  rivers — and 
avoiding  contact  with  those  infected;  for  their  is  great  reason 
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to  believe  that  the  disease  is  propagated  by  contagion  when 
once  produced  by  other  causes. 

Methodus  Medcmli. — Mercury,  carried  to  the  length  of  im- 
pregnation of  tlie  system,*  has  been  considered  by  some  as  a 
specific,  and  so  has  assafoetida  in  Guinea  worm;  but  the  local 
means  are  those  most  to  be  depended  on.  Sublata  causa, 
toUitur  cff'ectxis. 

•  When  an  inflammstory  tumour  ushers  in  the  disease, 
leeches,  cataplasms,  foraemtations,  and  other  antiphlogistic 
measures  are  to  be  pursued,  till  suppuration  occurs,  and  the 
head  of  the  worm  becomes  apparent.  It  should  then  be 
seized  by  the  forceps,  and  pulled  very  gently  and  gradually 
until  there  be  a  little  resistance,  and  the  worm  becomes  mo- 
derately tight.  The  extraction  is  often  facilitated  by  friction 
with  warm  oil,  and  well  adjusted  pressure  in  the  line  of  the 
worm  towards  the  wound.  When  as  much  of  the  animal  has 
been  drawn  out  as  the  resistance  and  pain  will  admit,  the  end  of  ^ 
it  should  be  secured  by  a  ligature  or  thread  passed  round  it ;  the 
thread  should  then  be  tied  to  a  piece  of  small  bougee,  twisted 
lint,  or  small  quill,  an  inch  aad  a  half  in  length,  and,  with  the 
slack  part  of  the  worm,  is  to  be  rolled  up  until  it  be  mode- 
rately tight,  taking  care  that  it  be  not  on  the  stretch,  as  it 
will  occasion  fever,  or  endanger  the  breaking  of  the  worm, 
A  piece  of  adhesive  plaster  is  necessary  to  retain  it  in  its  place, 
and  poultices  may  be  continued,  especially  where  there  is 
tumour,  to  promote  a  discharge  and  the  expulsion  of  the  worm. 

In  general,  the  extraction  should  only  be  attempted  once  in 
the  twenty-four  hours.  Sometimes  a  foot  of  worm  can  be 
•extracted  at  once,  sometimes  not  an  inch.  When  the  whole 
is  drawn  out,  the  sore  may  be  treated  as  a  common  ulcer, 
making  moderate  pressure  on  the  original  track  of  the  woitn. 

Wlicm  by  injudicious  extraction  the  animal  is  broken,  then 
tumour,  fever,  and  tedious  suppuration  in  that  or  ollioi-  parts 
are  tlie  frequent  consequences,  flere  recourse  must  again  be 
•liad  to  fon>entations  and  cataplasms,  until  the  ruptured  end 
of  tl>c  worm  can  be  again  discovereil,  and  laid  hold  of. 

When  the  worm  can  be  distinctly  felt  by  the  fingers  under 
the  skin,  before  breaking  through,  it  is  advisable  to  extract  it 
by  means  of  a  small  incision  made  over  the  part  whore  it  is 
most  superficial,  and,  as  near  as  possible,  over  its  middle. 
A  ligature  shoidd  then  be  applied,  and  the  worm  cxtractcil 
double,  in  the  manner  before  mentioned.- — Bruce. 


*  Vide  C'hibliolm  iu  Ldiu.  Journal,  vol.  11. 
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ELEP  IIANTIASIS* 

Sec.  XII r. — Mr.  Robinson  conceives  that  two  distinct  va- 
rieties, if  not  different  diseases,  are  confounded  under  one 
name;  "  and  what  is  M'or.se,  are  treated  alike,  though  tliey 
require  very  different  remedies."  As  elephantiasis,  tlie  lepra 
arabutn,  is  one  o-f  the  most  common,  as  well  as  "  one  tf 
the  most  gigantic  and  incurable  diseases"  of  tJindostan,  I 
shall  present  a  full  analysis  of  Mr.  Robinson's  paper-  in  this 
place,  as  it  will  thereby  have  a  considerable  circulation 
through  our  oriental  and  occidental  dominions. 

Variety  1st.  Exhibits  the  following  symptoms.  One  or 
two  circumscribed  patches  appear  upon  the  skin,  (gcneraUy 
the  feet  or  hands,  but  sometimes  the  trunk  or  face,)  of  9.  ra- 
ther lighter  colour  than  the  neighbouring  parts,  neither  raised 
nor  depressed,  shining  and  wrinkled,  the  furrows  not  coin- 
*  ciding  with  the  lines  of  the  contiguous  sound  cuticle.  The 
b'kiu  of  Uiese  patches,  is  insensible  even  to  a  hot  iron.  They 
spread  slowly  until  the  skin  of  tjie  legs,  arms,.and  whole  body 
is  completely  involved,  aiid  deprived  of  sensibility.  It  is  in 
this  state,  chieily,  that  the  disease  is  remediable. 

After  a  period,  varying  from  two  months  to  five  or  six 
years,  symptoms  indicative  of  internal  disease,  or  functional 
derangement,  are  developed.  The  pulse  becomes  slow  and 
heavy,  the  bowels  torpid,  the  toes  and  fingers  numbed,  as 
with  frost,  appearing  glazed,  somewhat  swelled  and  nearly 
inflexible.  The  mind  exhibits  corresponding  traits  of  torpor 
and  inactivity  ;  the  soles  of  the  feet  and  palms  of  the  hands 
crack  into  fissures,  dry  and  hard,  as  the  parched  soil  of  the 
country,  the  extremities  of  the  toes  and  fingers,  under  the 
naib,  being  encrusted  with  a  furfuraceous  substance,  and  the 
n^ils  themselves  raised  up  until  absortion  and  ulceration  oc- 
cur. Sill  there  is  no  pain.  The  legs  and  arms  now  swell, 
t'ie  skin  is  every  where  cracked  and  rough,  cotemporary 
with  .which  symptoms,  ulcers  appear  at  the  inside  of  the 
joints  of  the  toes  and  fingers,  directly  under  the  last  joint  of 
the  metatarsal  or  metacarpal  bones;  or  they  corrode  tho 
thick  sole,  under  the  joint  of  the  os  calcis  or  os  cuboides, 
without  any  preceding  tumour,  suppuration,  or  pain,  but 
apparently  from  simple  sloughing  off"  of  the  integuments,  in 

*  On  the  Elephantiasis,  as  it  nppcars  in  llindoslan.  By  Jamer  Robinson, 
Fsq.  Supt rintendPHi  of  tlic  Insane  JIo»pilal  at  Caleulla.  Mcdico-Chirurgica! 
Triinsaclioud,  Vol.  x. 
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lavcrs  of  half  an  inch  in  diameter.    A  sanious  discharge  comes 
on;  the  muscles,  hi  their  turn,  are  destroyed;  and  the  jouit 
being  penetrated  as  bv  an  aiigre,  "  the  extremity  droops,  and  at 
length  falls  a  victim  to  this  cruel,  tardy,  but  certain  poison." 
'I'he  Nvonnd  then  heals,  and  otlier  joints  are  attacked  in  suc- 
cession, every  revolving  year  bringing  with  it  a  trophy  of  tliis 
slow  march  of  death!    The  patient,  though  a  spectacle  of 
horror  to  others,  and  a  burthen  to  himself,  still  clings  to  life, 
and  endeavours  to  cherish  its  remaining  spark,  by  voraciously 
devouring  all  he  can  procure,     lie  will  often  crawl  about  willi 
little  but  his  trunk  remaining,  until  old  age  conies  on,  and  at  last 
he  is  carried  off  by  diarrhoea  or  dysentery,  which  the  enfeebled 
constitution  has  no  stamina  to  resist."    Although  the  general 
health  and  the  digestive  functions  do  not  suffer  much  through- 
out this  long  and  tedious  dismemberment,  yet  "  a  sleepy  in- 
ertness overpowers  every  faculty,  and  seems  to  benumb, 
almost  annihilate,  every  passion,  as  well  of  the  soul  as  of 
the  body,  leaving  only  sufficient  sense  and  activity  to  crawl 
tlnou<j;li  the  routine  of  existence."    This  our  author  consi- 
tiers  as  a  distinct  variety  of  elephantiasis,  to  w  hich,  on  ac- 
count of  its  most  prominent  trait,  he  would  give  the  name  of 
elephantiasis  anaisthetos.    He  has  never  seen  the  larger 
joints  attacked,  (a  strange  assertion  after  telling  us  that  the 
patient  creeps  abount  with  "little  but  his  trunk  remaining") 
the  nose  destroyed,  or  any  bones  affected,  save  those  of  the 
hands  and  feet.    The  tuberculated  species,  hercalter  to  be 
described,  sonietiaies  supervenes,  "  but  is  by  no  means  con- 
nected with,  caused  by,  or  necessarilry  subsequent  to  this 
disease." 

Treatment.  If  we  se'e  the  patient  in  the  first  stage,  before 
described,  the  prognosis  may  be  favourable.  A  combination 
of  mercury  and  antimony,  with  topical  stimulants,  wi/l  ge- 
nerally succeed.  A  blister  alone,  kept  open  for  a  few  days, 
will  often  restore  the  sensibility  of  the  skin,  and  check  tlie 
disease. 

"  Whenever  the  foot  or  hand  alone  is  affected,  I  usually 
apply  a  strip  of  blistering  plaster  one  inch  ami  a  half  wide  all 
round  the  lindj,  just  upon  the  line  which  marks  the  somh(1 
from  the  affected  parts.  Where  this  is  iiKippli(  al)le,  from 
the  e.vtent  of  the  di.^e:ise,  I  apply  a  solution  of  muriate  of 
mercury,  made  as  follows  ; 

1\.  Ilydr.  nniriat.  gr.  viij.  acid,  muriat.  xx.  Ten:  in  vit. 
nmrl.  deindn  adde  s)it.  viiii  reetif.  3  f!>  aq.  font.  Oij.  M.  Thii 
must  be  rubbed  m  cU  on  the  skin,  wherever  affected." 
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Mr.  R.  at  the  same  time,  gives  to  an  adult,  half  a  grain  of 
calonicl,  three  grains  of  antimoiiial  powder,  and  from  six  to 
ten  of  rad.  asclepiac  giganteac  every  eight  hours.  This  last  nie- 
tiicine  was  discovered  several  years  ago  by  Mr.  Phiyfaii", 
and  our  author  . tliinks  the  professional  world  greatly  indebted 
for  tlie  discovery  of  "  the  most  valuable  medicine  hitherto 
derived  from  the  vegetable  kingdom."  Mr.  Playfair  em- 
phatically describes  it  as  "  a  vegetable  mercury,  specific  in 
the  cure  of  lues  venerea,  leprosy,  and  cutaneous  eruptions  in 
general,  the  most  powerful  alterative  hitherto  known,  and  a>i 
excellent  deobstruent.  In  all  aft'ections  of  the  skin,  says  he, 
1  have  found  it  very  effectual ;  and  in  the  jugaru  or  leprosy 
of  the  joints,  1  have  never  failed  to  heal  up  all  the  ulcers, 
and  often  have  produced  a  perfect  cure." 

In  the  complaint  under  consideration,  Mr.  Robinson  agrees 
with  Mr.  Playfair,  that  the  asclepias,  called  in  Hindostan 
**  Miiclar,"  is  possessed  of  great  virtues.  Pie  can  also  bear 
witness  to  its  powerful  effects  as  a  deobstruent  and  sudoriffc 
in  almost  all  cutaneous  eruptions,  arising  from  obstructed 
perspiration,  and  an  apathy  of  the  extreme  vessels.  It  causes 
a  sense  of  heat  in  the  stomach,  which  rapidly  pervades  every 
part  of  tlie  system,  and  produces  a  titillating  feel  upon  tJie 
skin  from  the  renewed  circulation  through  the  minute  vessels. 
It  is  inadmissible  where  the  aff'ection  is  inflammatory,  or  the 
eruption  pustular.  Mr.  R.  tried  it  freely  in  lues  venerea,  bul 
caimot  venture  to  recommend  it  as  a  substitute  for  mercury. 
"  It  will  enable  you  to  heal  a  chancre,  but  does  not  eradicate 
the  poison."  In  secondary  symptoms,  he  considers  it  an  ad- 
mirable ally.  Where  mercury  has  been  used,  but  cannot  be 
safely  pushed  farther,  the  Mudar  rapidly  recruits  the  consti- 
tution, heals  the  ulcers,  removes  the  blotches  from  the  skin, 
and  perfects  the  cure.  The  bark  of  the  root  is  the  onlv  part 
of  the  plant  that  is  useful  in  medicine,  and  should  be  gathered 
in  March,  April,  or  May.  The  bark,  when  w  ell  dried,  is 
easily  beaten  into  a  line  powder,  of  which  the  dose  is  from 
three  to  ten  grains.  It  grows  in  great  plenty  and  wild 
throughout  Hindostan. 

i'  uriety  2d.  Mr.  Robinson  would  denominate  elephan- 
tiasis tuberculata,  which  has  been  often  described,  and  is  now 
occasionally  seen  in  this  country.  A  very  exquisite  specimen 
was  lately  exhibited  at  Edinburgh,  a  plate  and  case  of  which 
is  given  in  the  Monthly  Series  of  the  Medico-Chirurgical 
Journal,  by  Dr.  Lee.  1  shall  not,  therefore,  copy  Mr.  Ro- 
binson's description  of  llic  disease,  as  he  draw?  his  dclinca- 
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tvon  principally  from  the  laic  Dr.  Adams,  and  Dr.  Bateman. 
In  the  tuberculated  variety,  the  asclepias  does  harm  ;  and  is 
therefore  inadmissible.  Arsenic,  in  small  doses,  is  the  most 
useful  medicine  our  author  has  found,  but  it  is  very  far  from 
being  generally  effectual. 

Upon  the  whole,  this  is  an  interesting  paper;  and  Mr. 
Robinson  is  entitled  to  the  thanks  of  the  profession  for  hav- 
ing made  known  to  them  a  vegetable  possessed  of  such 
valuable  properties  as  he  ascribes  to  the  asclepias  gigantea. 


Miscellaneous  Observations  on  certain  indigeuous  Customs, 
Diseases,  and  Remedies,  in  India.  By  Daniel  Johnson, 
Ksq.  formerly  Surgeon  in  Hon.  Company's  Service,  Ben- 
gal Establishment. 


Sec.  XIV. — The  climate  of  India  not  being  salutary  to 
European  constitutions,  it  is  highly  necessary  for  those  who 
are  doomed  to  reside  there  great  part  of  their  lives,  to  do 
all  in  their  power  to  counteract  its  baneful  influence;  for 
M-hich  purpose,  I  recommend  them  to  pay  particular  atten- 
tion to  the  prevailing  customs  of  the  natives,  which  have 
been  handed  down  to  them  by  their  forefathers,  who  were 
more  enlightened  than  the  present  inhabitants,  or  even,  per- 
haps, than  we  can  have  any  idea  of  from  their  present  state  ; 
and  although  Europeans  in  general  look  down  on  them  with 
contempt,  I  am  persuaded  nuich  may  be  learnt  from  them, 
by  any  one  who  will  give  himself  the  trouble  to  observe  them 
narrowly. 

When  a  European  fust  arrives  amongst  them,  he  is  sensi- 
bly struck  with  their  strange  appearance,  their  dress  being  so 
very  different  from  what  he  has  been  accustomed  to  see  in 
Europe,  where  fashion  and  elegance  of  appearance  are 
.studied  in  preference  to  ease  and  usefulness.  In  India  the 
same  method  of  dress  has  continued  for  centuries,  and  is,  in 
fact,  a  part  of  their  religion ;  and  I  imagine  was  first  ailoptcd 
from  physical  principles,  as  being  the  best  suited  to  tliat  hot 
climate.  The  rich  natives  have  every  thing  on  them  loose, 
except  their  cumberband  (that  is  a  clotli  bound  round  the 
lower  part  of  their  loins^,  which  is  of  great  use  in  supporting 
the  belly,  and  thereby  preventing  ruptures.  The  poorer 
classes  go  almost  naked,  and  besmear  their  bodies  with  oil, 
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to  prevent  the  direful  effects  of  a  burning  sun  on  their  naked 
gkins.  The  females  dress  very  like  the  men,  all  loose  except 
their  breasts,  which  are  tightly  susp(;nded  in  cloth  or  silk,  to 
prevent  their  falling  down  from  their  weight  and  relaxation. 
They  ornament  their  persons  in  a  variety  of  ways,  which, 
though  considered  by  them  as  adding  to  their  charms  and 
beauty,  is  at  first  viewed  by  Europeans  with  disgust,  and 
notwithstasdina;  that  a  residence  for  some  time  amongst  them 
may  somewhat  reconcile  such  unbecommg  decorations,  fevr 
ever  aive  themselves  the  trouble  to  think  much  on  the  sub- 
ject,  or  trace  them  to  their  first  prniciple,  physical  utiithj, 
from  which,  I  conceive,  they  for  the  most  part  originated. — 
I  will  now  enumerate  a  few,  which,  I  think,  will  be  suffi- 
cient to  elucidate  my  observations;  and,  although  I  do  not 
approve  of  all  their  customs,  many  of  them  I  can  account  for 
very  differently  from  the  generally  received  opinion,  and  can 
excuse  them  for  adopting  them.  The  few  1  shall  notice,  I 
think  will  clearly  show  that  we  ought  not  to  condemn  them 
all  hastily,  for  we  should  recollect  that  length  of  time  and 
experience  have  established  them. 

J  shall  begin  with  observing  the  custom  which  females  have 
of  colouring  the  palms  of  their  hands,  soles  of  their  feet,  and 
nails,  red ;  which  they  do  by  pounding  the  leaves  of  miiidif 
or  hinnah  (a  species  of  myrtle),  mixing  it  with  lime,  and  ap- 
plying it  to  those  parts,  where  it  remains  some  hours.  This 
is  considered  an  ornament,  but  1  imagine  it  was  first  used  to 
check  the  inordinate  perspiration  in  the  hands  and  feet, 
which  prevails  to  a  great  degree  w  ith  the  natives  of  India, 
giving-  their  hands  a  very  disagreeable  cold  clammy  feel,  like 
the  sensation  produced  by  handling  a  frog,  and  which  the 
application  alluded  to  entirely  removes. 

The  next  custom  I  shall  remark,  is  their  blacking  their  eye 
lids  with  powdered  antimony.  It  produces  a  strange  contrast 
to  the  whites  of  their  eyes,  which  are  exceedingly  clean. 
This,  also,  I  conceive  not  to  have  been  first  used  for  orna- 
ment, but  to  cure  or  prevent  the  ophthalmia  tarsi,  and  it  is 
one  of  the  best  remedies  I  know  for  it. 

Again,  females,  after  they  attain  a  certain  age,  or  get  mar- 
ried, use  an  application  to  stain  their  teeth  black.  This,  I 
also  believe,  was,  and  is,  used  to  destroy  the  tartar,  and  pre- 
serve the  teeth  and  gnms,  which  it  certainly  does.  The  time 
of  life  at  which  they  first  begin  to  use  it,  is  when  tartar  col- 
lects most,'aiid  were  it  used  solely  for  ornament,  the  young 
would  all  have  their  teeth  black,  which  none  of  them  ever 
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have.  Tliis  application  is  callt'd  "  Miscee"  and  wliat  it  is 
composed  of,  I  cuniiot  say;— whatever  it  is,  it  destroys  the 
tartar,  hardens  the  guins,  and  makes  the  tcetli  of  a  jet  black, 
■without  destroying  the  enamel. 

The  next  custom  I  shall  notice  is  their  chewing  pawn,  in 
the  leaf  of  which  is  encloised  a  small  quantity  of  betle  nut, 
cardamoa  seeds,  a  clove,  some  gum  :  Kub  :  Astring:  -and  a 
small  portion  of  lime.  The  poorer  people  use  it  without 
spices.  This  is  universally  chewed  both  by  men  and.  women, 
ami  is  offered  to  all  strangers,  as  a  compliment.  It  is  a  fine 
aromatic,  acts  as  a  stimulus  to  the  fauces  and  stomach,  and 
sweetens  the  breath.  It  causes  the  saliva  to  ilow,  and  red- 
dens the  mouth,  giving  it  an  appearance  not  pleasing  to 
Europeans. 

Another  custom  is  their  sitting  always  on  the  gfound 
with  their  Icnees  up  to  their  chins,  which  1  know  not  how 
to  accoimt  for,  unless  it  is  that  in  this  position  there  aie 
very  few  muscles  in  action,  and  the  pendulous  parts  of 
the  body  are  then,  as  it  were,  hung  upon  ligaments,  in  the 
same  manner  as  a  soldier  "  stands  at  ease,"  by  suspending 
the  weight  of  the  trunk  on  the  ligaments  of  the  thigh  and 
hip.  Europeans  in  India  cannot  sit  long'witli  ease,  without 
using  a  morah  (a  kind  of  stool  to  put  the  legs  on) ;  if  they 
have  not  got  that,  they  put  their  legs  on  the  table,  and  it  is 
not  unconjmon  to  see  a  whole  party  after  dinner  with  their 
legs  on  the  table.  A  restless  uneasiness,  occasioned  by  lan- 
guid circulation,  in  the  feet  and  legs,  causes  this,  which  I  at- 
tribute to  the  heat  of  the  climate  causing  great  exhaustion, 
and  relaxation  ;  for  Europeans  after  having  resided  long  in 
India,  do  not  feel  the  same  inclination  on  their  return  to  their 
native  country. 

Tattooing  and  Shampooing  (that  is  using  percussion  and 

Eressnre)  have  also  the  effect  of  assisting  the  languid  circu- 
ition,  and  the  relief  experienced  from  it  after  fatigue,  can 
only  be  judged  of  by  those  who  have  experienced  it.  Smok- 
ing is  another  custom  in  general  throughout  India,  and  I  firmly 
believe,  is  of  salutary  effect,  particularly  if  not  indulged  in 
to  excess,  or  poisoned  by  the  introduction  of  intoxicating  in- 
gredients. Smoking  pure  tobacco  acts  as  a  gentle  stimulus 
to  the  intestines,  and  causes  regular  evacuations ;  without  the 
use  of  which,  recourse  to  medicines  Mould  be  often  found 
necessary.  I  can  vouch  from  experience  that  the  first  pipe 
of  a  morning  always  causes  a  desire  to  go  to  stool,  and  such 
as  are  in  the  habit  of  smoking,  and  are  deprived  of  it  any 

N  n 
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morning,  stjldofti  have  an  inclination  to  visit  Cloacinii's  temple 
that  day,  and  are  generally  tvoiiblod  \Ailh  head-ac.lics  in  con- 
sequence. 

The  last  of  their  salutary  CHstoms  that  1  shall  notice,  is 
their  daily  habit  of  bathing  in  cold  water^  ami  washing  out 
their  mouths  after  every  thing  they  swallow  ;  a  custom  much 
to  be  commended  in  every  country,  particularly  in  a  hot 
one,  where  annual  and  vegetable  matter  soon  becomes  putrid 
under  any  circumstance.  I  shall  here  digress  a  little  and  re- 
mark that  Europeans  too  often  accustom  themselves  to  wash 
their  feet  many  times  a-day,  in  hot  w  ater.  Although  pleasinj^ 
ut  the  time,  and  apparently  of  trifling  consequence,  it  is,  I 
am  convinced,  a  serious  evil,  by  increasing  the  secretion."* 
which  were  before  too  copious,  and  if  persevered  in  for  a 
length  of  time,  will  add  considerably  to  other  unwholesome 
practices,  which  together  with  the  heat  of  the  climate  will 
soon  wear  out  an  English  constitution,  and  bring  on  prema- 
ture old  age. 

,  -  I  shall  now-  give  an  account  of  a  few  of  the  diseases  of 
India  as  they  afi'ect  the  natives  and  their  method  of  curing 
them.  Silk  winders,  who  are  people  employed  to  wind 
off  the  silk  from  the  coocoons  (chiefly  won\en)  from  being 
constantly  in  a  sitting  position,  and  from  their  relaxed  habits,, 
are  subject  to  a  prolapsus  of  the.  anus,  to  obviate  which, 
they  use  a  plug  (or  pessary)  every  time  they  have  an  evacu- 
ation; which  they  make  of  the  clayey  sort  of  earth  that  sur- 
rounds the  tanks.  Hundreds  of  those  plugs  may  be  seen 
close  to  the  edges  of  the  water  near  evciy  silk  factory,  of  a 
conical  figure.  A  new  one  is  made  every  time  those  places 
are  visited. 

Elephatitiasis. — (The  Black  Leprosy>  or  as  some  call  it 
Falling  Leprosy,  by  the  natives  called  Judham)  is  not  ge- 
neral throughout  India,  but  rather  local — at  all  events  it  is 
much  more  prevalent  in  some  parts  than  others,  attacking 
people  of  particular  habits ;  and  whether  it  is  hereditary  as 
some  think,  or  not,  is,  in  my  opinion  very  doubtful,  for 
although  it  attacks  the  son  whose  father  had  itj  it  should  be 
remembered  that  the  son  always  follows  the  same  business 
that  his  father  did,  and  as  this  disease  attacks  chic%:§uch 
people-as  have  their  feet  and  hands  frequently  in  cold  water 
or  earth  (such  as  the  peasants  in  the  low  marshy  countries  of 
.Bengal  and  Orissa)  1  conclude  that  this,  together  with  poor- 
ness of  living,  is  the  first  cause.  I  am  induced  to  think  so 
from  thCj  cii-cum^^ancc  of  its  attacking  chiefly  Dobys  (washer- 
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men)  ancl  Mollies  (gardeners)  in  the  upper  province.*;  of 
India,  and  1  conceive  that  cold  and  poorness  of  blood  cause 
the  circulation  in  the  extreme  capillary  vessels  to  become  t<m 
languid  ;  Uie  consequence  is,  a  gradual  decay  or  depolation 
of  those  parts,  for  llicy  liave  much  the  appearance  of  per- 
sons who  lose  their  lingers  aad  tocB  from  having  been  frost- 
bitten, with  this  dilVerence  tiiat  it  does  not  proceed  so  rapid-, 
anti  also,  that  after  a  joint  has  fallen  ofl',  it  heals  again,  and 
remains  well  for  some  months,  when  it  breaks  out  afresh. 
Thus  it  cont^inttes  until  all  the  Intercarpail  and  sometniKMj 
carpal  joints  ana  destroyed,  Avhen  in  many  instances,  it  heal« 
altogether,  ami  tltey  wften  live  to  a  tolerable  good  age,  with- 
out ever  experienciHg  any  return,  which  I  think  indicates  that 
it  does  not  proceed  from  any  humour  in  the  constitution,  but 
that  it  is  solek  owing  to  a  defect  of  the  circulation  in  the  ex- 
tirenie  vessels.  It  should  also  be  observed  that  having  lost 
both  the  use  of  their  hands  and  feet,  they  cannot  follow  their 
occupations,  but  become  mendicants.  I  have  had  several 
natives  with  this  complaint  under  my  care,  and  I  have  tried  a 
variety  of  medicines  \\  ilhout  experiencing  much  good  from 
them.  A  native  doctor  told  me  of  a  specific,  and  I  gave  it 
to  a(Doby)  servant  of  mine  labouring  under  the  complaint; 
he  tooi<  k  for  some  time,  and  it  appeared  to  arrest  its  pro- 
gress, but  unforlURatteky  1  was  obliged  to  quit  India  befoie  I 
coulri -uscertain  if  it  w  ould  entirely  remove  it.  The  specific 
consisted  of  pills  made  with  arsenic,  bread,  and  black  peppci-, 
proportions  of  each  I  do  not  recollect,  having  lost  all  me- 
moranda on  1>hc  subject.  I  have  noticed  this,  deemh)g  it 
w'ortliy  of  a  farther  trial  by  any  Medical  GeHtlenian  who  may 
have  an  opporUniitv. 

Siilce  w  riting  the  above  I  recollect 'having  seen  a  paper 
<nv  the  fiaonc  sid)ject  iii  one  of  your  Journals,  and  i  have 
just  boevMooking  at  it,  and  find  that  in  many  poiifts  my  dt-^ 
scrij)tion  agrees  wiih  Mr.  Robinson's,  and  in  otilM^rs  not.  As 
it  is  Jny  mt^iilion  to  giVc  you  my  own  observations  nnsophis- 
Hiiatwr,  without  reference  to,  or  borrowing  a  single  idea  from 
^rdrei'S,  I  shall  make  no  alteration  in  this,  and  only  add  the 
fbllrtAiing  remarkK  on  Mr.  Robinson's  paper.— I  am  clearly  of 
^/)jrtiii6ii  that  it  ifi'a  dist'iinrt  disease  from  coinnion  Leprosy  and 
ttljjTft'hWt  to  hr  cl:iKW-d  with  it,  or  considcied  as  l^rproiis. 
The  htfer  I  consider  t<'>  be  a  disease  entirely  of  the  skin  — • 
'I'hti  Miidar"  Mr.  R.  speaks  of  I  Inili^Vfi  is  called  by  thr; 
n'jinvffl' of  huha  Viidaur,  from Midaun  a  plant,  it  l)riiig  a 
shmb  thiit  i-i  lo  be  found  on  all  the  nn'^nltivntrd  plain:,  of 
India,—  ihc  nulky  juice  of  which  is  the  only  part  thai  1  have 
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ever  known  used,  and  that  externally  for  lierpetic  complains; 
however,  for  ought  1  know,  it  may  be  a  good  medicine  inter- 
nally— for  I  verily  believe  there  are  a  variety  of  simples  in 
India  possessing  virtues  unknown  to  the  natives,  and  far 
many  more  whose  virtues  they  arc  acquainted  wiUi,  the  Eu- 
ropeans know  nothing  of,  although  the  plants  may  bje  fami- 
liar to  them.  Even  this  Mudar  may  not  be  the  plant  I  take 
it  to  be. 

The  next  disease  that  1  shall  notice  is  called  by  the  natives 
IBoss,  which  is  a  chronical  enlargement  of  the  sj)leen,  and 
prevails  throughout  Indostan,  but  is  most  common  in  the 
Jungles  and  hilly  parts  (as  Ramjhur).    Jt  attacks  almost 
every  Indian  residing  there  who  is  not  a  native  of  the  hills, 
(but  comes  from  the  low  countries)  and  sometimes  it  attacks 
the  native  inhabitants.    In  most  instances  it  follows  inter- 
mittent fevers,  and  the  spleen  often  becomes  enormously 
large.    In  such  cases  I  have  never  found  it  to  give  way  to 
any  medicines  i  used,  yet  1  have  seen  them  considerably  re- 
duced by  the  natives  themselves,  by  using  the  actual  cautery 
with  freedom,  and  taking  half  a  pint  of  vinegar  every  morn- 
ing.   They  apply  the  cautery  to  the  swolii  part,  and  some- 
times all  over  the  abdomen,  giving  them  an  appearance,  like 
a  horses  leg  that  has  been  fired  for  a  breaking  down  (as  tlie 
Jockeys  term  it)  of  the  large  tendon  of  the  leg. 
^^^s  we  have  improved  in  the  knowledge  of  Anatomy  of 
the  human  body,  in  operations  of  Surgery,  the  knife  has 
gained  ground  to  the  total  disuse  of  the  actual  cautery,  an 
improvement  to  be  highly  valued,  still   I  am  of  opinion 
that  the  actual  cautery  will  again  get  into  use,  I  do  not  mean 
generally,  God  forbid,  but  for  particular  cases;  such  as  re- 
quire contraction,  or  union  of  parts,  for  w  hich  I  believe  w  e 
know  of  nothing  equal  to  it.    An  idea  has  often  struck  me, 
that  it  may  be  applied  with  wonderful  good  effect.to  prevent 
ihe  descent  of  ruptures.    Would  not  a  deep  impression  of 
the  actual  cautery  over  the  ring  of  the  abdominal  muscles 
(through which  an  intestine  has  passed)  so  contract  them,  as 
to  prevent  the  possibility  of  the  guts  falling  down  again  ?  If 
it  would  have  that  effect,  it  would  go  far  to  explode  the  use 
of  trusses,  and  be  of  great  benefit  to  mankind. 

Nvctalops,  is  also  very  common  in  India,  and  w  hen  not  ac- 
companied with  a  diseased  liver  or  spleen,  may  be  removed  by 
a  few  doses  of  calomel  united  with  some  other  purgative.  I 
am  of  opinion  that  this  complaint,  as  also  inflammation  of  the 
Eyes,  are  often  caused  by  eating  rice;  not  that  it  is  owing  tp 
any  quality  in  the  nourishment  produced  from  the  rice  but 
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solely  owing  to  the  rice  not  being  cleaned  fronvits  Iiqaks,  ^vliich 
are  as.  sharp  as  needles,  and  very  capable pt'irritating  d)e  coats 
of  the  stomach.  The  Indian  s;iilors  are  very  subject.lo  snch 
complaints,  and  they  often  receive  the  rice  with  the  husks  on, 
it  being  cheaper  to  the  owners  of  the  ships ;  and  also  keeps 
better  ia  that  state  ;  the  consequence  is,  that  the  poor  croa- 
Imes  are  obliged  to  pound  off  the  husks,  almost  every  time 
they  prepare  their  meals,  and  often  they  are  not  half  cleaned. 

■  j^aukora  (a  kind  of  Oz(ena)  is  another  very  common  coni- 
plaint  in  India.  It  is  an  inllammation  of  the  nienibraua 
piluitariu,  seldom  attended  with  such  discharge  as  isconnnoii 
in  England.  .  If  neglc-cted,  it  becomes,  a  complete  Qzoena, 
or  foul  stinking  ulcer.  The  natives  prevent  it,  by  I'ntrodu- 
chig  a  sharp  edged  grass,  and  scratching  the  membrane, 
which  bciug  in  a  state  of  inflammation,  bleeds  copiously  and 
soon  relieves  diem. 

Hydrocele,  is  also  common  in  India. — A  Mr.  Glass,  Sur- 
geon of  liauglepore,  has  given  an  account  of  natives  being 
often  cured  of  it,  by  being  employed  to  beat  Indigo  Oats. 
'J  he  native  Doctors  cure  it  with  a  poultice  made  with  the 
jM>unded  leaves  of  the  indigo  plant,  and  crude  Sal  Ammoniac. 
•'J'hey  ajso  apply. tobacco  leaves  to  the  Scrotum  (which  they 
also  do  for  the  hernia  humoralis)  and  sometimes  perform  the 
operation  lor  a  radical  cure  by  incision. 

i'or  local  swellings  of  the  joints  or  other  parts,  and  also 
for  partial  paralytic  affections,  tluy  use  a  caustic,  application, 
w  liich  I  have  found  very  efficacious.  It  is  made  and  applied 
HI  the  following  manner — equal  quantities  of  quick  lime  and 
crude  Sal  Ammoniac  are  incorporated  together,  and  then 
.j)ut  into  a  cloth  bag  and  quilted,  and  then  sprinkled  slightly 
with  .water,  and  applied  to  the  swollen  part:  it  causes  consi- 
derable heat  and  pain,  and  when  it  becomes  very  violent  it 
fcliould  b;e  removed,  and  repeated  as  often  as  thought  noccs- 
i:<jry,  taking  care  not  to  keep  it  on  so  long  as  to  cause  blister- 
ing or  sloughing. — Since  my  ixiturn  from  India  I  applied  ;it 
to  a  horse  that  had  his  knee  swoln  to  tvvice  its  natural  size  ; 
it  remained  on  a  whole  ni",ht,  durhicr  which  time  the  animal 
seemed  to  suffer  great  pain  from  his  .incessant  ,reptlessnfess, 
and  to  uiy  astonishment  in  the  morning,  the  knee  was  reduced 
to  its  natural  size,  and  the  horse  never  after  went  lame.  I  n 
Rwellings  of  die  knee  joint  in  men,  from  a  want  of  absorption 
of  the  Synovia,  it  is  a  vt;iy  jiowerful  medicanu  nt,  and  1  con- 
ceive well  worthy  a  trial  by  the  profession  iri  this  country. 
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The  effect  pressure  has  on  the  human  bodr  from  wearing 
tight  apparel,  may  in  some  measure  bs  judged  of,  froni  the 
effect  it  has  on  our  feet  from  tight  shoes,  the  Indians  wlio 
never  wear  tight  shoes,  use  their  feet  as  second  hands. — • 
Defoimitv  also  is  of  very  rare  occurrence  in  India,  and  may 
be  accounted  for  on  the  same  principle — that  of  never  check- 
ing nature  by  any  thing  tight  on  their  body. 

1  began  with  observing  tliat  the  customs  of  the  natives  of 
India  ought  to  be  attended  to  by  iiuropeans,  and  1  shall  leave 
off,  with  this  observation,  thattliey  did  follow  them  in  many 
instances  on  their  first  settling  there,  which  they  have  now 
foolishly  left  oft".  One  in  particular  1  shall  mention,  and 
that  is — tlieir  dressing  with  cool  and  light  apparel,  during  tlie 
hot  weather.  When  I  lirst  arrived  in  India,  a  broad  cloth 
coat  M  as  scarcely  ever  seen  in  the  hot  months,  except  on  for- 
mal visits.  At  that  time  the  Governor-General,  Earl  Com- 
wallis,  always  set  a  good  example  at  his  own  table,  by  taking 
oft"  his  coat  at  dinner  time,  which  was  generally  followed  by 
all  the  company.  When  1  left  India  in  1809,  broad  cloth 
coats  were  worn  at  dinner  in  the  hot  months  by  almost  all 
ihe  European  inhabitants ;  which  I  conceive  was  owing  to 
the  examples  set  them  by  the  heads  of  the  settlement.  Also 
throughout  the  army,  they  were  worn  at  all  times.  In  this^ 
etiquette  and  fashion  have  prevailed  over  good  sense  in  not 
adopting  that  which  contributed  both  to  comfort  and  health, 
and  i  hope  if  proper  1 1/  noticed  as  adding  considerably  to  the 
many  otiier  causes  in  that  hot  climate  tending  to  impair  Eu- 
ropean constitutions,  that  the  heads  of  Government  will  takfc 
it  into  consideration,  and  be  induced  to  set  an  example  td'ifee 
contrary^  aud  also  that  when  discipline  and  duly  do  not  abso- 
•lutely  require  it,  commanding  ofticers  will  do  the  same,  ahd 
aiot  oblige  ofticers  and  men  to  wear  warm  clothes  at  tlroff* 
times,  when  they  are  panting  with  heat,  and  perspiring^  at 
•every  pore,  to  the  great  injury  of  their  constitution,  and  ev^li- 
iualiy  of  the  Government  by  whom  they  are  employed.  ' 

T'OiiRiNGTON,  Devon,  Jaiu  1821. 
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General  Observations  on  the  CUinutc. 


Sec.  T. — When  we  cast  an  eye  along  the  beautiful  shores 
of  this  groat  inland  ocean,  antl  survey  the  cUissic  scenes 
uhicli  present  tlieinselves  at  every  step — when  we  recollect 
that  in  peace  or  in  war,  the  British  flag,  commercial  or  bel^ 
ligerent,  waves  in  every  port,  and  oft"  every  promontory,  from 
the  pillars  of  Hercules  to  tlie  shores  of  the  Hellespont,  we 
cannot  but  acknowledge  that  the  medical  topography — the 
Endeniic — and  the  contagious  diseases  of  this  quarter  of  the 
globe  are  not  less  interesting  to  Britons  than  those  of  either 
the  Eastern  or  Western  Hemisphere.  The  more  intimately 
we  become  acquainted  with  the  various  climates  of  the  earth 
•we  inhabit,  the  more  we  shall  be  convinced  that  the  "  balance 
of  comfort"  is  not  so  unequally  poised  as  some  querulous 
philosophers  imagine.  The  Eastern  world  has  its  Hepatitis 
— the  Western  its  causus-^lhe  Northern  shores  of  the  Medi- 
terranean have  their  "  pestilential  fevers" — the  Southern  and 
Eastern  are  annually  desolated  by  the  plague!  If  "  Happy 
Englawd"  knows  not  these  but  by  report,  or  in  their  sequela}, 
shpevery  year  sacrifices  nearly  sixti/  thousand  of  her  hihabitants 
at  the  altar  of  Phthisis! 

, .  In  exploring  this  interesting  track,  the  labours  of  many 
njfist  be  united  in  anati/tical  concentration;  and  it  is  upon 
this  plan,  hitherto  nnatteuipled,  that  i  hope  to  condense  into 
one  focus,  a  stronger  body  of  light  on  medh  kiihankan 
DISEASES  than  has  ever  yet  been  collected  through  a  single 
medium. 

Before  entering  on  localities,  however,  it  may  not  be  im- 
proper to  make  u  few  general  observations  on  this  extensive 
inlet. 

Placed  between  the  burning  sands  of  Africa  on  one  side, 
and  the  Alps  and  Pyrenees  on  the  other,  the  Mediterraneau 
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skies  are  alternately  parched  by  the  South-east — chilled  by 
the  North-west,  or  slillcd  by  the  sirocco  winds.  Tluis  fVoni 
Barcelona  to  Genoa,  the  iron-bound  Coast  presents  a  suc- 
cession of  dreary  mountains  and  craggy  rocks,  the  tops  of 
the /bmer  being  frequently  covered  with  snow,  from  the  be- 
oinninor  of  March  till  the  end  of  Mav.  From  these  the 
frigid  Euroclydons  descend  iii  whirlwinds  upon  the  contigu- 
ous ocean;  while  at  other  times,  the  sirocco  breathes  tire 
from  the  desarts  of  Sahara  and  Lybia.  During  the  continu- 
ance of  this  wind,  all  nature  appears  to  languish ;  vegetation 
withers  and  dies — the  beasts  of  the  field  droop  ;  while  those 
who  are  strongly  susceptible  to  electrical  changes  in  the  air^ 
such  as  precede  and  attend  a  thunderstorm,  Mill  easily  under- 
stand the  effects  of  the  sirocco  on  the  human  frame,  as  an 
increased  degree  of  the  sensations  which  they  then  experience. 
The  animal  spirits  seem  too  much  exhausted  to  admit  of  the 
least  bodily  exertion,  and  the  spring  and  elasticity  of  the  air, 
-appear  to  be  lost.  The  heat  exceeds  that  of  the  most  fervid 
weather  in  Spain  or  Malta.    This  accession  of  temperatarfe 

•is  rapid — almost  instantaneous;  and  the  whole  atmosphere 

■feels  as  if  inflamed.  The  pores  of  the  skin  seem  at  once 
opened,  and  all  the  fibres  relaxed.  It  sometimes  blows  for 
several  days  together,  at  a  medium  heat  of  112°.  depressing 
the  spirits,  and  so  suspending  the  powers  of  digestion,  that 

;people  who  venture  to  eat  a  hearty  supper  are  generally  found 

•dead  next  morning.  Fortunately  for  animated  nature  it  is 
connnonly  succeeded  by  the  Tramontane  or  north  wind, 

"which,  in  a  short  time,  restores  the  exhausted  powers  of  ani- 
mal and  vegetable  life. 

i\fter  this  description,  the  Mediterranean  climate  could 
hardly  be  set  down  as  one  that  was  favourable  to  the  lungs  of 
a  Northern  invalid  seeking  refuge  from  the  atmospherical 
vicissitudes  of  En'2;land.    Yet  numerous  writers  describe  this 

•portion  of  the  globe  as  enjoying  a  happy  medium  between 
intertropical  heat  and  hyperborean  cold.  But  we  nnisf  not 
calculate  on  heat,  cold,  or  evenness  of  temperature  by '  thfe 
parallel  of  latitude;  on  the  contrary,  as  a  modern  author  hns 
justly  observed,  "storms  most  tremendous  occasionally  burst 

•  from  the  mountains,  with  the  most  piercing  coldness,  on 
many  of  the  boasted  retreats  along  the  Northern  shores  'of 
the  Mediterranean."  But  from  words  we  shall  proceed'to 
facts.-  The  following  table  shews  ihe  compal'nthe  receipt  of 

4)uhiio>vic-and  other  diseases  info  ih'e  hospitals  of"  Minorca, 
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Malta,  and  Gibraltar,  from  the  Mediterranean  fleet,  dining 
tlieyeai-s  1810—11  — 1'2,  from  official  returns : 


Dbeases. 

Malta. 

Gibraltar. 

Minorca. 

Total 

lyiu— i 1—12 

lo  lU-l  1-1.- 

Phthisis  Piilmon.ilis 

119 

187 

119 

455 

Pulmonic  Iiifl.imiiif.- 

52 

61 

37 

140 

747 

138 

357 

1242 

36 

79 

60 

175 

Total 

Phthisis  and  Piieu- 

202 

238 

156 

596 

Other  Complaints.. 

883 

217 

417 

1517 

llatio  of  Pulmonic  to  the  other  great  complaints,  1  to  2^. 


The  foregoing  table  shews  only  the  comparative  receipts 
into  hospital  of  the  grand  divisions  of  disease.  The  rate  of 
mortality  is  quite  another  thing.  Out  of  455  cases  of  Phthi- 
sis alone,  151  died  before  the  remainder  could  be  shipped 
off  for  England,  where,  in  all  probability,  most  of  them 
perished!  Whereas  out  1242  cases  of  fever,  only  58 
died,  and  a  very  small  number  were  invalided.  This  authentic 
document  \vill  speak  volumes  on  the  climate  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean. In  no  other  possible  way  could  so  fair  a  calculation 
■be  made,  as  to  the  relative  prevalence  of  complaints,  as  in  a 
fleet,  Avhere  the  crews  of  ships  are  subjected  to  a  similarity 
of  regimen,  occupation,  cloathiug,  and  discipline  unknown  in 
civil  life,  or  even  in  the  best  regulated  army. 

That  the  abrupt  vicissitudes  of  the  climate  under  conside- 
ration were  extreinely  productive  of  pulm6nai7  consumption, 
the  government,  and  the  medical  officers  of  our  fleets  and 
hospitals  have  long  been  aware;  but  in  private  practice,  this 
is  little  known  ;  and  many  valuable  lives  are  annually  sacrificed 
by  the  very  means  designed  to  prolong  their  range. 

An  ingenious  little  Thesis  has  lately  been  written  in  latin 
by  Dr.  Sinclair,  formerly  a  surgeon  in  the  Royal  Navy,  on 
the  Mediterranean  Phthisis,  from  which  I  shall  translate  and 
condense  a  few  passages. 

o  o 
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Si/mptoms. — Dr.  S.  divides  the  disease  into  two  stages, 
the  iiillamuiatory  and  suppurative.  The  first  often  advances 
on  tlic  patient  with  insidious  pace,  and  without  giving  much 
hlarm  :*■ — ^frequently  with  symptoms  of  catarrh,  or  slight 
pleurisy,  as  rigors,  heats  and  chills  alternately — thirst — cough 
• — fever.  By  degrees  these  symptoms  become  more  marked, 
and  attesided  with  lassitude — pains  in  the  back,  loins,  and 
lijubs.  To  these  are  occasionally  added,  nausea,  vomiting, 
head-ach,  &,c.  The  pulse  is  generally  from  the  beginning, 
quick,  hard,  and  full — sometimes  the  contrary.  Acute  pains, 
more  or  less  severe,  riovv  shoot  in  between  the  sixth  and 
seventh  ribs  near  the  sternum.  Sometimes  tliis  pain  is  com- 
plained of  as  deep  under  the  breast  bone — quite  through  to 
the  spine — or  stretching  to  the  clavicles,  or  shoulder  bones, 
with  difficulty  of  breathing.  These  symptoms  will  often  be- 
come suddetily  increased,  with  such  oppression  about  the 
prajcordia,  and  obstruction  of  the  vital  functions  as  lead  to 
suspicion  of  inflammation  of  the  heart  itself  or  its  coverings. 
'I'he  patient  is  now  harrassed  with  a  dry,  irritating  cough — 
dyspnoea,  and  inability  to  lie  down.  These  symptoms  are 
somewhat  mitigated  on  the  appearance  of  expectoration,  which 
is  rarely  fiee,  or  tinged  with  blood.  In  some  people,  who 
are  biliously  inclined,  the  pain  in  the  right  hypochondrium 
will  imitate  Hepatitis,  till  purulent  expectoration  reveals  the 
true  nature  of  the  disease. 

The  terminaiion  is  either  by  resolution — suppuration  with 
ulceration  of  the  worst  kind — or  effusion. 

Resolution. — In  this  case,  the  graver  symptoms  subside 
before  the  close  of  the  first  septenary  period — that  is,  about 
the  seventh  day,  the  pain  ceases — the  pulse  becomes  slow — 
the  expectoration  free,  whitish,  and  thick — the  skin  relaxes 
into  a  gentle  perspiration — the  thirst  is  assuaged — and  the 
appetite  returns.  If  these  salutary  events  do  not  take  place 
before  the  fourteenth  day,  suppuration  is  generally  the  conse- 
quence. 

Suppuration. — In  many  cases,  although  the  violence  of  the 
disease  is  mitigated  by  appropriate  remedies;  yet  a  deep- 
seated,  obtuse  pain  continues  obstinately  fixed  in  one  side, 


*  Dr.  Riirnett  while  speaking  of  pneumonia  in  the  Mediterranean,  observe* 
that — "  He  wishes  to  caution  the  practitioner  against  the  insidious  form  of  the 
"  milder  attack  of  this  disease,  wliich  is  but  loo  often  considcrtd  of  little  mo- 
"  mcnt — as  a  catarrh — and  tiie  eure  entrusted  to  small  doses  of  antimony  and 
"  a  great  coat — often  to  nature.  With  pain  hits  he  witnessed  the  cllects  of  this 
"  treatment  in  the  nietoicAof^  increase  of  consnmptive  cases,  which  tlie  fiimmerV 
*'  heat  has  brought  before  hiin." — Preface  to  Isl  Edition. 
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with  a  sense  of  weight  there.  The  difficulty  of  breathing 
remains,  and  the  patient  cannot  lie  down.  ])ebilily  now  in- 
creases fast — emaciation  takes  place — the  pulse  is  easily  ac- 
celerated— the  expectoration  from  being  viscid  and  frothy, 
becomes,  in  a  few  weeks,  opake,  yellow,  or  green.  Jn  short, 
hectic  fever  is  established,  and  phthisis  carries  the  victim 
to  his  grave  in  the  course  of  iive  or  six  months — generally 
towards  the  latter  end  of  August  or  September.* 

Post  Mortemappearances.. — VomicJE  of  various  dimensions 
were  very  often  developed.  The  larger  contained  from  a  l"i;\v 
ounces  to  a  pint  of  foetid,  green  or  yellow  pus.  in  some 
cases  empyema — in  others,  the  lungs  were  ulcerated — beset 
with  tubercles  of  different  sizes,  or  entirely  destroyed,  with 
only  a  mass  of  tubercles  remaining — and  that  too  within  six 
weeks  after  the  stage  of  acute  inflammation! 

Methodm  Medendi. — During  the  inflammatory  period, 
nothing  but  the  most  decisive  evacuations  from  the  vascular 
system  will  save  the  structure  of  the  lungs  from  that  dreadful 
disorganization  described  above,  and  which  supervenes  on 
inflammation  in  the  lungs  in  a  more  rapid  manner,  here,  than 
in  any  other  climate.  Twenty-four  or  thirty  ounces  of  blood 
must  be  immediately  abstracted,  and  this  reiterated  according 
to  the  violence  of  the  disease.  Saline  cathartics — cool  air — - 
cool  drink — rigid  abstinence — antimonials — blisters,  &c.  are 
to  be  used  as  secondary  means.  In  these  cases,  it  is  not  al- 
ways easy  to  limit  the  extent  of  ulterior  venesection.  If  we 
bleed  too  far,  we  risk  effusion — if  too  little,  suppuration. — ■ 
This  is  a  most  critical  and  dangerous  period  of  the  disease. 
About  the  fourth  or  fifth  day,  we  shall  apparently  have  con- 
quered all  the  more  violent  symptoms,  and  the  patient  will 
be  considered  convalescent — but  all  at  once,  he  is  seized  with 
darting  pains  in  the  chest — the  muscles  of  respiration  are 
spasmed — and  strangulation  is  threatened  by  the  convulsive 
cough!  Blood  must  again  be  drawn,  but  with  caution,  for 
the  transition  from  this  state  to  irremediable  effusion  is  awfully 
sudden  and  uncertain.  Here  local  evacuations,  and  other 
local  means  may  be  beneficially  put  in  requisition. 

When  PHTHISIS  approaches,  nothing  but  a  retreat  from 
the  Mediterranean  before  the  autumn  sets  in,  can  give  a 
shadow  of  hope  or  safety  to  the  patient — 

Frustra  per  aiitiimnns  nncpntein 
Ci)rpi>ribus  inrlucimis  Aii^tniiii,  /for. 


*  Autmniiu=  tiibidis  malus.  llippoc. 
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as  has  been  proved  by  the  recovery  of  mavy  invalids,  vhen 
sent  home,  in  the  autumn,  from  our  fleet.  "  Non  alio  modo 
"  evitari  possunt,  quam  Coelum  salubriori  mutando;  quod  in- 
"  validi  plurimi  domum  e  classe  nostra,  in  autumno  quotannis 
"  remissi,  sanescendo,  contirmant."    Thesis,  p.  30. 

Dr.  Sinclair  remarks  that  as  in  the  months  of  Jarmflry  aJid 
Fehraarif,  the  air  is  clear,  temperate,  and  steady  in  the  Medi- 
terranean, tliey  are  the  only  months  in  which  a  p/ilhisicaf  in- 
valid can  safely  sojourn  on  the  shores,  or  navigate  the  waters 
of  this  inland  ocean. 


MEDITERRANEAN  FEVER. 


Anahjtical  Reviczo  of  Dr.  Burnett's  Work  on  the  Bilious 
Kemittent  Fever  of  the  Mediterranean. 


Sec.  II. — If  the  destructive  war,  which  ravaged  the  world 
for  more  than  twenty  years,  has  consigned  millions  to  an  early 
grave,  it  has,  like  most  human  events,  been  productive  of 
good  as  well  as  evil.  In  a  medical  pomt  of  view  it  has  called 
forth  original  genius,  in  combating  the  maladies  to  which  we 
are  subjected  by  our  emigration  or  military  enterprizes ;  and 
w  e  are  much  mistaken,  if  it  has  not  thrown  great  light  on  a 
disease,  the  nature  of  which  has  puzzled  the  physicians  and 
philosophers  of  all  ages.  The  awful  forms  which  Feve-E 
assumes  in  fleets  and  armies  beneath  the  burning  skies  of  the 
East  and  West  Indies,  and  round  the  romantic  shores  of  the 
Mediterranean,  gave  rise  to  bold  and  energetic  measures  of 
cure,  which  never  could  have  originated  in  the  retired  paths 
of  private  practice.  A  cursory  view  of  our  military  and 
naval  medical  writings,  must  clearly  evince  the  truth  of  this 
remark.  But  these  innovations  were  regarded  with  a  dubious 
eye  by  our  medical  brethren  at  home;  and  although  the  host 
of  prejudices,  engendered  in  the  humoral,  spasmodic,  and 
Brunonian  Schools  are  now  fast  dispersing,  it  is  necessary 
to  give  every  new  fact,  illustrative  of  a  more  rational  theory 
and  successful  practice,  the  widest  publicity,  since  the  phan- 
toms of  "  debility  and  putrescency"  continue  still  to  haunt 
the  minds  of  u  vciy  considerable  portion  of  medical  prac- 
titioners. 
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The  fir-st  part  of  this  volume  proposes  to  give  "  a  faithful 
and  practical  account  of  the  disease,  as  it  appeared  in  the 
ships  and  hospitals  of  the  ^Icditerranean  fleet." — Preface. 

Dr.  B.  states  that  excepting  in  one  instance,  the  ships  of 
the  tleet  enjoyed  an  exemption  from  fever  during  the  spring 
months,  and  early  part  of  the  summer,  the  disease  occurring 
in  its  epidemic  stale,  eidier  while  the  ship  was  in  port  refit" 
ling, or  shortly  afterwards.  The  exception  was  in  his  H.M.S, 
Kent,  vvhere  the  disease  broke  out  while  cruising  off  Toulou, 
tliree  months  after  leaving  Harbour.  It  is  towards  the  end 
of  June,  or  beginiiiug  of  July,  that  febrile  affections  pre- 
sent themselves ;  and  the  usual  symptoms  are  head-acbe, 
nausea,  prostration  of  strength,  suffused  eyes,  flushed  coun- 
tenance, tongue  white  and  moist,  thirst,  skin  variable,  both 
as  to  temperature  aud  perspiration.  The  same  may  be  said 
of  the  pulse  ;  but  the  bowels  are  generally  costive,  and  the 
ai)petite  impaired.  These  are  the  milder  symptoms  of  the 
disease  in  summer;  but  where  the  patient  has  committed 
excesses,  or  been  exposed  to  the  sun  and  night  dews,  it  fre- 
quently assumes  a  severer  aspect,  resembling  the  autumtial 
fever  of  hot  countries.  At  this  time,  gastric  symptoms  are 
seldom  foi  niid able,  the  head  being  the  organ  which  principally 
labours;  the  relief  of  which,  and  intestinal  evacuations,  are 
the  ptiramount  objects  of  the  practitioner's  care. 

As  the  summer  advances,  the  disease  is  more  dangerous; 
After  a  sense  of  lassitude  and  prostration  of  strength,  a  ehilH- 
nes3  extending  along  the  spine  succeeds  ;  and  this  is  followed 
by  considerable  vascular  action,  accompanied  by  head-acl*e, 
deep-seated  pain  in  the  orbits,  with  sometimes  a  prominence 
of  the  eye-balls,  which  appear  wateiy,  inflamed,  and  impatient 
of  the  light.  A  flushing,  and  even  tumefaction  of  the  facej 
extending  down  torwards  the  breast,  are  not  unusual)§with 
loaded  tongue  and  bad  taste  in  the  mouth.  Amongst  the 
usual  symptoms  may  also  be  enumerated,  uneasiness  in  the 
epigastric  region,  nausea,  bilious  vomiting,  pains  in  the  joints 
and  back,  and  constipation.  The  pulse  is  generally  full  stnd 
hard,  sometimes  oppressed,  but  rises  under  the  lancet.^— 
Partial  perspirations  are  sometimes  observable  ;  but  generally 
the  skin  is  dry,  and  the  temperature  increased,  Severe 
rigors  sometimes,  but  not  very  commonly,  precede  the  hot 
stage  of  the  disease.  In  many  cases,  the  disease  makes  a 
sudden  impression,  the  patient  dropping  down  in  a  state  of 
iubcusibility,  while  at  his  usual  work,    in  these  cascs;^  re- 
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action  soon  takes  place,  with  violent  determination  to  the 
brain. 

"  During  the  mnter  months,"  says  Dr.  B.  "  the  morbiil 
affection  of  the  brain  is  not,  at  all  times,  so  prominent  a 
symptom." — p.  G. 

1  have  seen  intermittents,  and  irregular  remittents,  the 
consequence  of  obstructed  viscera,  occur  at  this  season ;  but 
if  vegeto-aniinal  miasmata  be  the  csuse  of  "  the  bilious  re- 
mittent," when  aided  by  atmospherical  heat,  liie  winter  is  an 
unusual  time  for  sucli  a  disease. 

Dr.  Burnett  very  justly  remarks,  that  if  tlie  fever  is  not 
early  combated,  or  if  treated  as  a  typhoid  affection,  the  ap- 
pearances win  be  very  different.  The  head- ache  will  be 
accompanied  by  stupor,  and  an  indifference  to  surrounding 
objects;  the  eyes  will  have  a  duller  look  than  usual,  or  have 
a  yellovv  tinge  spreading,  more  or  less,  rapidly  to  the  neck 
and  body.  The  tongue  will  be  covered  with  a  thick  yellow 
coat,  while  it  is  brown  and  dry  in  the  middle.  The  prostra- 
tion will  be  considerable ;  the  anxiety  and  pain  in  the  limbs 
great;  the  uneasiness  in  the  epigastric  region  will  be  urgent, 
with  bilious  vomiting  and  harrassing  singultus. 

In  the  severe  attacks,"  says  he,  "  about  the  third  day, 
there  is  often  an  appearance  of  complete  remission,  but  the 
evening  puts  an  end  to  the  delusion ;  an  exacerbation  takes 
place,  with  great  increase  of  all  the  dangerous  symptoms. 
Unhappily,  this  deceitful  period  has  often  been  mistaken  for 
a  real  remission  of  the  symptoms,  and  tonics  and  stimulants 
have  been  given,  with  a  view  to  prevent  the  recurrence  of  the 
paroxysm;  but  vain,  indeed,  are  all  such  efforts,  they  serve 
but  to  increase  the  malady." — p.  8.  "  As  the  disease  advances, 
the  pain  and  uneasiness  about  the  epigastric  tegion  continue 
to  increase ;  there  is  constant  vomiting ;  considerable  pain 
upon  pressure,  with  restlessness  and  oppression  at  the  precor- 
dia.  The  abdomen  is  likewise  painful,  with  frequently 
thin,  black,  foetid,  and  sometimes  gelatinous  stools.  The 
suffusion,  at  first  of  a  bright  yellow,  now  assumes  a  darker 
hue."  &,c.— p.  9,. 

The  symptoms  which  precede  death  in  this  fever,  are  pretty 
similar  to  those  observable  in  the  fevers  of  hotter  countries, 
such  as  coffee-coloured  vomiting,  intolerable  uneasiness  in 
the  epigastric  region,  haemorrhages,  subsultus  tendinum,  floc- 
citatio,  black  encrusted  tongue  and  teeth,  sinking  of  the  pulse, 
cold  extremities,  and  linally  death,  which  terminates  the 
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scene — "  froquciuly  on  the  tliiul  or  fourth,  but  gentrally  from 
tlic  tiftli  to  the  eighth  day ;  tliough  sometimes,  death  is  pro- 
tracted beyond  that  period." — p.  10.  Dr.  Burnett,  contrary 
to  the  observations  of  Cleghorn,  asserts,  that  "  in  by  far  the 
greater  number  of  cases,  though  there  are  even  exacerba- 
tions, there  is  but  sehlom  any  evident  and  clear  remission  in 
tiie  morning." 

L'ndcr  the  head  of  "  probable  causes,"  Dr.  Burnett  traces 
tiie  inHuence  of  marsh  miasmata  in  the  fevers  which  prevail  at 
^linorca,  Malta,  &c.  with  many  interesting  and  sensible  re- 
marks on  the  topography  of  those  places.  Dr.  B.  reiterates 
the  sentiments  of  former  writers  on  the  exciting  causes  of 
tiiis  fever,  namely,  intemperance,  exposure  to  the  sun  by  day, 
and  the  dews  by  night.  The  young  and  plethoric  are  most 
subject  to  the  disea^e,  particularly  the  crews  of  boats,  and 
ships'  companies,  who  have  shared  much  prize-money,  and 
are  permitted  to  spend  it  on  shore. — p.  17* 

Our  author  has  not  been  able  to  detect  the  agency  of 
contagion  in  its  production,  but  rationally,  we  are  sure,  al- 
lows that  "  in  the  latter  stages  of  this  fever,  where  proper 
attention  may  not  have  been  paid  to  personal  cleanliness,  to 
the  removal  of  the  excretions,  and  to  ventilation,  where  the 
sick  are  crowded,  the  surrounding  atmosphere  may  be  vi- 
tiated."— ib. 

Melhod  of  Cure. — Dr.  Burnett  judiciously  enough  di- 
vides the  disease  into  four  stages.  1st.  From  the  beginning 
till  the  commencement  of  gastric  symptoms  or  yellow  suftu- 
sion,  a  period  of  about  three  days.  2d.  From  this  period 
till  the  appearance  of  nervous  symptoms,  the  duration  of 
which  is  various.  3d.  From  the  accession  of  these  last  symp- 
toms, njarked  by  increased  uneasiness  in  the  epigastrium, 
ischuria,  singultus,  coffee-coloured  vomiting,  &c.  till  death  or 
convalescence.  4tli.  From  the  commencement  of  convale- 
scence till  linal  recovery. 

Our  author  but  too  truly  observes,  that  in  the  first  stage  of 
the  disease,  the  prostration  of  strength,  watery  eyes,  anxiety, 
syncope  on  the  abstraction  of  blood,  ?cc.  are  well  calculated 
to  deceive  the  inexperienced  observer. 

"  Blood-letting,  both  general  and  local,  should  be  had  re- 
course to,  and  repeated,  according  to  the  urgency  of  the 
symptoms :  the  benefit  derived  will  be  greatly  increased  by 
tlic  use  of  purgatives  and  free  ventilation.  Jt  will  often  hap- 
pen, after  a  few  ounces  of  blood  have  flowed,  that  syncope 
will  be  induced ;  this  must  not  prevent  the  repetition  of  the 
bleeding,  while  the  symptoms  require  it." — p.  ^10. 
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Dr.  B.  in  imitation  of  Dr.  Irvine,  prefers  arteriotoniy  at 
the  temples, 

"  In  the  course  of  an  hpur,  the  bleeding  may  generally  be 
repeated,  and  thirty  or  forty  ounces  may  be  taken  away  with- 
out producing  syncope.  In  bleeding,  the  patient  should  be 
laid  in  a  horizontal  position." — ib. 

The  purgatives  which  Dr.  Burnett  recommends,  are  those 
of  Dr.  Rush,  namely,  calomel  and  jalap.  He  justly  remark?, 
that  the  oppressed  pulse  will  rise  under  the  lancet,  and  that 
an  accession  of  strength  is  actually  obtained  by  the  loss  of 
blood. 

"  The  great  object,  says  Dr.  Burnett,  is  the  removal  of  the 
local  affection  of  the  brain,  or  other  organ,  and  the  production 
of  a  complete  remission  of  the  febrile  symptoms  in  the  least 
possible  time.  In  one  instance,  I  ordered  blood  to  be  taken 
from  the  temporal  artery,  to  the  amount  of  ninety  ounces  in 
the  course  of  six  hours  ;  he  was  convalescent  in  three  days." 
p.  23.  .  . 

If,  notwithstanding  all  our  efforts,  the  febrile  symptoms 
should  continue,  Dr.  B.  recommends  in  the  evening,  after  a 
repetition,  if  necessary,  of  the  bleeding,  a  pill  composed  of 
calomel  and  antimonial  powder,  each  two  grains,  followed 
by  a  dose  of  julep,  ammon.  acetat.  with  cool  drink,  and  the 
most  strict  antiphlogistic  regimen. 

In  a  note  at  page  34,  Dr.  B.  states,  that  "  it  is  but  jus- 
tice that  I  should  add,  that  some  surgeons  thought  benefit  was 
derived  from  the  use  of  calomel  in  the  Jirst  stage,  carried  so 
far  as  to  excite  ptyalism>" 

After  recommending  decisive  evacuations  from  the  vascu- 
lar system  and  the  bowels,  dui  ing  the  whole  of  the  first  stage, 
Jbut  condemning  emetics.  Dr.  B.  proceeds  to  the  second 
stage,  premising,  that  much  confidence  must  not  be  placed 
iu  cold  and  tepid  affusions,  excepting  as  auxiliaries  to  the 
above  measures. 

In  the  second  stage,  he  thinks,  that  where  the  symptoms 
indicate  the  necessity  of  venesection,  it  may  still  be  resorted 
to,  though  in  smaller  quantities,  and  the  blood  is  best  drawn 
from  the  temporal  artery.  Blisters  to  the  head,  and  daily 
evacuations  from  the  bowels  are  here  proper;  but  the  cathar- 
tics should  be  of  tlie  less  powerful  kind,  such  as  castor  oil, 
assisted  by  enemas.  The  irritibility  of  the  stomach  is  to  be 
allayed  by  the  application  of  leeches,  and  the  exhibition  of 
saline  draughts,  in  a  state  of  effervescence,  to  which  may  be 
ad.ded,  s}na(l  doses  of  tinct.  opii.  The  application  of  a  large 
blister  to  the  stomach  has  been  also  attended  with  success. 
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III  tliis  stage,  Dr.  li.  speaks  highly  of  the  warm  bath,  and, 
we  eiUiiely  coincide  with  him. 

in  the  third  stage,  "  little  more  can  be  done  than  to  look 
on,  and  endeavour  to  obviate  occasional  symptoms  as  they 
occur."  p.  29.  As  the  pulse  sinks,  the  stimuli  must  be  in-, 
creased;  and  Dr.  B.  thinks,  that  he  has  seen  much  benefit 
iVoiu  carbonate  of  ammonia  and  aromatic  confection,  in  this 
ihmgerous  stage  of  the  disease.  We  must  take  care,  however, 
while  we  labour  to  restore  the  balance  of  the  circulation,  not 
to  induce  a  state  of  secondary  excitement,  and  thus  exhaust 
the  tlatne  we  were  endeavouring  to  keep  alive.  Even  here, 
constant  attention  must  be  paid  to  the  bowels,  and  daily  eva- 
cuations procured.  Dr.  B.  asserts,  that  the  disease  has  sel- 
dom terminated  in  intermittent,  under  his  own  treatment ; 
but  frequently  imder  that  of  others. 

"  It  appeared  to  be  in  general,  occasioned  by  some  morbid 
affection  of  the  brai/i,  liver,  or  other  viscera" — p.  31. 

In  these  cases,  he  reconmiends  mercurials  till  the  mouth 
becomes  affected.  In  the  fourth  or  convalescent  stage,  the 
only  interesting  remark  relates  to  the  care  we  should  take,  in 
guarding  against  a  relapse  from  repletion.  While  noticing 
tlie  different  remedies  which  have,  in  Uieir  day,  been  cele- 
brated in  this  fever,  D.  B.  asserts  of  cinchona,  that,  "  under 
its  use,  mortality  has  been  great,  relapse  frequent,  and,  as  in 
the  cases  of  the  Temeraire  and  Invincible,  dysentery  attacked 
nearly  all  the  patients  who  had  had  fever  in  a  severe  form; 
nor  was  there  an  instance,  that  when  given  during  a  supposed 
remission  of  the  symptoms,  it  prevented  a  return  of  the 
paroxysms." — p.  34. 

On  dissection,  the  vessels  of  the  brain  were  generally  found 
distended,  and  even  gorged  with  blood,  while  the  membranes 
were  inflamed,  and  the  ventricles  containing  serous  efl'usions. 
In  the  thorax,  the  lungs  and  other  parts  were  inflamed.  In 
the  abdomen,  liver  generally  enlarged,  frequently  livid  to- 
wards the  lower  edge  of  its  concave  side.  Gall  bladder  mo- 
derately full  of  inspissated  bile.  Stomach  generally,  moie  or 
less  inflamed,  as  also  the  intestines. — p.  37  ct  seq. 

The  cases  and  dissections  occupy  more  than  eighty  pages 
of  the  first  part  of  our  Author's  work.  They  more  than 
prove  the  grand  object  of  Dr.  Burnett,  and  of  many  judicious 
writers,  who  have  laid  the  result  of  their  experience  before 
the  public ;  namely,  that  the  lancet  must  be  boldly  used  in 
those  fevers,  and  in  those  climates,  whrre  the  dogmas  of  the 
schools,  and  the  timidity  of  practitioners,  had  nearly  proscribed 
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it.  In  this  point  of  view,  the  accnmulation  of  facts  will 
firmly  support  the  risiiig  edifice  of  a  more  rational  and  suc- 
cessful mode  of  treatment  than  has  formerly  been  employed, 
and  Dr.  Burnett's  work  therefore,  entitles  him  to  the  thanks 
and  esteem  of  the  public. 

The  second  part  of  the  work  Opens  with  a  sketch  of  the 
i\uthor's  observations  and  practice  in  the  Mediteri'anean, 
while  serving  on  board  the  Goliath,  Diadfim,  Athcnienne,  and 
finally,  as  physician  to  the  fleet.  In  the  year  1799,  a  part  of 
the  Goliath's  crew,  that  had  been  employed  in  watering  the 
ship  at  MarsaScala,  in  the  Island  of  Malta,  suffered  an  at- 
tack of  bilious  remittent  fever,  the  prominent  symptoms  of 
which  were,  nausea,  vomiting,  head-ache,  flashed  face,  full 
and  frequent  pulse,  thirst,  w  Irite  tongue,  and,  in  most  cases 
delirium. 

"  The  patients  were  liberally  evacuated  on  their  complain- 
ing, and  the  Weeding  repeated  according  to  the  urgency  of 
the  symptoms;  an  open  state  of  the  bowels  was  preserved, 
and  a  mild  diaphoresis  kept  up.  Blisters  w'ere  applied  to  the 
nape  of  the  neck  and  forehead,  and  a  strict  antiphlogistic  re- 
gimen pursued.  This  soon  produced  a  cessation  of  the  py- 
rexia, when  tonics  and  a  well-regulated  diet  completed  the 
cure."    p.  132. 

In  the  succeeding  year,  forty  of  the  I>iadem's  crew-  were 
similarly  afi"eeted  at  Port  Mahon,  "and  so  speedily  was  a 
remission  procured  by  the  free  use  of  the  lancet,  that  I  had 
only  occasion  to  send  two  or  three  to  the  hospital."  p.  133. 
Dr.  B.  here  acknowledges  that  the  use  of  emetics  in  a  few 
of  the  first  cases  was  highly  prejudicial,  a  fact  that  will  be  ex- 
perienced in  the  fevers  of  most  warm  climates.  In  this  fever, 
small  doses  of  calomel  and  antimonial  powder  were  given 
with  advantage,  after  liberal  evacuations ;  and  a  simultaneous 
application  of  cold  water  to  the  head,  and  w  arm  water  to  the 
lower  extremities,  was  productive  of  beneficial  eft^ects,  a  cir- 
cumstance that  accords  with  our  own  experience  in  fevers  of 
a  similar  type.  In  one  case  which  proved  fatal,  Dr.  Bur- 
nett's assistant  gave  the  patient  an  emetic  of  tartarized  anti- 
mony, the  consequence  of  which  was,  that  "  the  vomiting 
increased,  and  never  afterward  for  a  moment  left  him ;  he 
passed  blood  by  the  nose,  mouth,  and  anus,  and  finally  died 
in  the  hospital,"  p.  134. 

Let  this  prove  a  lesson  against  emetics  iti  fevers  of  the 
wanner  regions,  where  gastric  irritability  is  one  of  the  most 
formidable  .symptoms  we  have  to  encounter. 
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The  Athenienne's  ship's  company  having  been  mucii  ex- 
posed to  the  ardour  of  a  summer  sun  at  Malta,  while  the  vcpsel 
was  docking  and  refitting  there,  was  attacked  with  fever  at- 
tended by  great  local  determination,  "but,"  says  our  Author, 
"  by  a  proper  use  of  the  lancet  in  the  enrly  strige,  joined  lo 
purgatives,  they  all  speedily  recovered."  p.  135. 

Shortly  after  Dr.  Burnett  was  appointed  physician  to  the 
fleet,  in  j  8 10,  a  fever  broke  out  in  .the  Achille,  of  74  guns, 
at  Cadiz,  which  was  reported  to  the  admiral,  "  to  he  the  yel- 
.loxe  fever  of  the  West  Indies,  and  of  a  very  malignant  and 
infectious  nature."  TIms  caused  great  alarm  in  the  squadron  ; 
but  Dr.  B.  found  that  the  symptoms  were  similar  to  those 
he  had  observed  in  the  fevers  at  Mahon,  &c.  and  that  there 
was  great  determination  to  tlie  thoracic  viscera  in  particular. 

Emetics,  bark,  camphor,  wine,  and  opium  were  employed 
in  the  treatment  of  these  patients,"  which  Dr.  B.  very  pro- 
'perly  ordered  to  be  laid  aside,  since  two  deaths  had  already 
occurred;  and  "the  lancet  was  had  recourse  to  and  used 
freely,  and  also  purgatives  ;  this  soon  produced  a  change  in 
the  features  of  this  disease,  and  the  whole,  except  one  man, 
speedily  recovered."  p.  Xod. 

, .  Dr.  Bomett  arrived  at  Gibralter  in  September,  at  which 
time  the  garrison  was  healthv.  The  thermometer  ranired 
from  75  to  80,  and  about  the  ISth  or  IQth,  a  deluge  of  rain 
fell,  and  continued  three  days,  the  torrents  from  the  upper 
parts  of  the  rock  sw  eeping  down  great  quantities  of  putrefy- 
ing vegetable  and  animal  substances,  which  lay  stagnant  M'ith 
■the  water  in  many  places  where  the  outlets  were  not  pervi- 
ous. After  this  the  w  eather  became  very  warm  with  easterly 
winds.  In  the  last  three  days  of  the  month  26  men,  beIon<j- 
ingto  the  St.  Juan  guard-ship,  were  sent  to  the  hospital  with 
the  bilious  remittent  fever,  four  of  whom  died,  none  of  which 
had  been  bled.  The  general  treatment  was  purgatives,  calomel, 
blisters  to  the  region  of  the  stomaoh,  and  gentle  diaphoretict;. 
The  cold  aftiision  w  as  also  tried,  and  proved  useful. 

From  M  ahon  Dr.  Burnett  proceeded  to  Sicily,  where  he 
found  that  experience  had  already  pointed  out  the  necessity 
of  evacuations  when  Dr.RU.irY  was  the  most  prominent 
symptom,  as  is  evinced  in  the  communications  from  Dr. 
Ross,  of  the  Warrior,  and  others.  The  army  practitioners 
had,  indeed  adopted  the  most  decisive  depletory  measures 
among  the  troops  in  Sicily,  )»rcviously  to  this  period,  as  our 
jcaders  know,  .from  the  writings  of  Irvine  and  I'ovic ;  but 
in  the  navy  it  was  only  .slowly  introduced,  and  wc  'be4iovc 
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■  Dr.  B.  met  witli  some  difficullies,  which,  however,  his  zeal 
surmounted,  in  banishing  from  the  minds  of  the  medical 
gentlemen  under  his  control,  the  phantom  debiiili/,  and  the 

,  delusive  theories  of  the  schools. 

There  is  one  circumstance  which  I  have  not  ret  noticed, 
though  it  has  made  a  deep  impression  on  my  mind,  namely, 
that  throughout  the  descriptions  which  are  given  of  this 
bilious  remittent  fever,"  by  Dr.  Burnett  and  his  numerous 
correspondents,  no  mention  whatever  is  made  of  either 
.diurnal  or  alternate  remissio}is ;  excepting  in  the  Temerairc 
and  Invincible  ;  and  I  cannot  help  expressing  my  suspicion, 
that  a  great  proportion  of  the  cases  were  fevers  occasioned 

■  by  atmospherical  transitions  and  irregularities,  rather  than  by 
the  application  of  vegeto-animal  miasmata ;  and  that  conse- 
quently, they  were  attended  with  more  marked  inflammatory 
Bymptoms,  and  assumed  a  less  remittent  type,  than  the  fevers 
under  whose  denomination  they  are  classed.  Perhaps  the 
term  "  bilious  fever,"  (gastric  irratibility  being  so  very  ge- 
neral) would  be  more  proper ;  and  where  the  cause  can  be 
clearly  traced  to  the  operation  of  marsh  miasmata,  the 
epithet  "  remittent"  might  be  properly  added,  because  it  is 
Tare  indeed  that  remissions  on  alternate  days  in  particular, 
cannot  be  distinctly  perceived.    I  have  offered  these  sug- 

.  gestions  because  1  am  of  opinion  that  some  modification  of 
the  practice  detailed  by  the  author,  is  necessary  in  the  more 
fatal  endemics  of  the  warmer  climates,  where  that  wonderful 
and  powerful  morbific  cause — "  marsh  miasma,"  attains  a 
state  of  concentration  unknown  in  Northern  latitudes.  In 
the  Temeraire  and  Invincible,  where  the  fever  was  evidently 
the  bilious  remittent  of  hot  climates,  the  treatment  "was 
founded  on  the  directions  of  Lind,  Clark,  and  Balfour,  w  hose 
works  continue  still  to  produce  incalculable  mischief  in  the 
hands  of  inexperienced  practitioners.    But  the  more  rational 

.  and  successful  doctrines  and  practices  which  have  lately  been 
promulgated  by  judicious  medical  men,  both  in  the  army 
and  navy,  will  dissipate,  ere  long,  the  mists  of  prejudice,  and 
annually  save  the  lives  of  thousands  of  our  countrymen.  We 
have  only  to  read  the  melancholy  account  of  the  fever  in  the 
two  ships  above-mentioned,  to  be  convinced  of  these  truths. 

"  On  making  enquiry,  says  Dr.  B.  as  to  the  method  of 
treatment  which  had  been  pursued  with  those  men,  1  found 
it  to  have  been  by  the  use  of  emetics,  calomel,  antimony, 
Lurk  and  zi)iiie  in  large  (junntilics,  with  full  meals  of  animal 
food  from  the  beginning." — p.  158. 
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I  hardly  know  how  a  surgeon  could  prescribe,  or  a  pa- 
tient take,  "  full  moals  of  animal  food,"  in  a  violent  and 
ac  ute  fever,  where  all  appetite  is  almost  invariably  destroyed. 
But  the  medicines  were  quite  sufficient  to  produce  the  fatal 
catastrophe  which  followed.  I'hose  who  did  not  fall  inmie- 
tliate  sacrifices,  "  were  constantly  relapsing ;  several  as  fre- 
quently as  three  times,  most  of  them  once,  and  sonie  of  them 
were  daily  attacked  with  dysentery."  p.  159. — This  was 
not  all;  for  the  visceral  derangements  induced  by  these 
protracted  and  repeated  attacks  incapacitated  them  in  great 
numbers  for  the  service  of  their  coinitry,  and  left  them  to 
<hag  out  a  miserable  existence  in  indigence  and  disease! 
Such  arc  the  fruits  of  adhering  to  Brunonian  theories,  and 
the  doctrines  of  debility  and  putrescency,  taught  with  such 
complacency  and  importance  in  academic  bowers  and 
learned  halls." 

1  have  hinted  that  certain  modifications  of  the  ti'eatmeht 
pursued  by  our  author,  would  be  necessary  in  the  bilious 
remittent  fevers  of  warmer  climates,  and  the  reason  is  obvious ; 
iiUhough  in  the  Mediterranean  the  range  of  the  thermometer 
equals  at  certain  seasons  the  scale  of  tropical  temperature,  yet 
there  is  not  that  perennial  ardor  which,  in  equatorial  regions, 
keeps  the  functions  of  the  liver  in  so  deranged  a  state  as  U* 
render  that  organ  peculiarly  predisposed  to  disease,  when  the 
balance  of  the  circulation  is  violently  disturbed,  as  ill  remit- 
tent and  intermittent  fevers.  On  this  account,  liberal  eva- 
cuations m  the  early  stages  of  Mediterranean  fevers,  and  slight 
tonics  or  bitters  afterwards,  are  in  general  sufficient  to  con- 
duct to  a  happy  termination :  whereas,  in  other  and  hotter 
3'egions,  particularly  in  India,  the  use  of  mcrcurij,  in  addition 
to  the  means  alluded  to,  is  absolutely  requisite  to  secure  the 
biliary  organs  from  obstruction  or  abscess. 

"  In  the  Repulse,"  says  Dr.  B.  "  Mr.  Boyd  rcportS  tli'at 
lie  had  been  very  successful  in  combating  it,  [the  fever]  by 
the  early  use  of  the  lancet  and  purgatives;  cold  and  te])id 
affusion  he  likewise  found  serviceable,  as  auxiliaries.  In 
.  some  cases,  copious  and  sudden  affusion  produced  a  diiniini- 
tion  of  febrile  heat,  sweats,  and  a  remission.  In  severnl  of 
the  patients,  he  mentions  cdlomcl  as  having  had  vcri/  exrcf/ciit 
ejfects.  In  one  case  of  great  danger,  benefit  appeared  to  bb 
derived  from  the  inunction  of  mercurial  ointment  on  thc  elii- 
gastric  region."    p.  149.* 


*  See  !)r.  Denmark's  I'aprr  on  the  Mpflitcridncnn  Frvcr  in  tl)i>  Mnflii>i» 
niiriir»ii;al  transntii'jiu,  and  Dr.  Boyd's  Pajjcr  on  the  Minorca  Fever  in  a 
suljsequfnt  section. 
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I  have  alrciuly  stated  iny  doubts  respecting  the  propriety 
of  classing  all  Mediterranean  fevers  under  the  head  of 
"  bilious  Temitteut,"  as  our  author  has  done,  and  my  belief 
that  a  great  many  of  them  occurred  totally  independent  of 
marsh  miasmata.  The  following  extracts  will  support  this 
opinion.  Mr.  Allen,  Surgeon  of  the  hospital  at  Malta,  after 
describing  the  ge^icral  symptoms  of  a  fever  which  broke  out 
■o.n  board  the  Pomone,  and  remarking,  that  "  The  head  and 
liver  seemed  to  be  the  principal  viscera  affected  in  this  fever," 
f^oes  on  thus:  "The  Wcazle  sloop,  refitting  at  the  dock-yard, 
lias  also  sent  us  about  thirty,  with  siniibr  symptoms  to  the 
Pomoive's.  Our  method  of  treatment  has  been,  in  the  first 
anstance,  by  the  abstraction  of  thirty  ounces  of  blood,  the  ex- 
hibition of  acatliarticj  and  a  bolus  composed  of  calomel  and 
.autiinonial  powder,  of  each  two  grains,  twice  a-day  ;  the  mist, 
sulin.  Jn  tiie  evening,  the  bleeding,  if  necessary,  was  repeated- 
Next  day,  if  the  syniptonis  required  it,  recourse  was  again 
had  to  abstraction  of  blood,  a  blister  applied  to  the  epigastric 
jcgion,  and  tlie  febrifuge  medicines  continued.  I  consider 
this  fever  to  have  been  brought  on  by  intemperance  and  expo- 
sure to  heat,  constituting  tlie  bilious  or  y<jllow  fever  of  the 
inland.    It  is  not  contagious."    \^.  16S. 

In  a  subsequent  fever,  in  the  V/eiizle,  Mr.  Wardlaw,  whom 
iOU»  author  liighly  -eulogises  for  his  abilities,  and  whose  state- 
ment consequently  deserves  attention,  reports  thus :  "  The 
state  of  the  weather  for  these  six  weeks  past  has  been  ex- 
tremely warm ;  the  tliermometer  a  aaigiug  from  60  to  87  in  th« 
shade.  The  Weazle  ajiiwed ii't3I''dta  ki  tike  month  of  June, 
jind  went  up  to  the  dock-yard  to  reiit;  the  ship's  company 
were  then  perfectly  healthy.  Liberty  being  given  to  go  ou 
.shore,  and  they  having  received  a  considerable  share  of  prize- 
money,  intemperance  was  the  consequence ;  and  next  day^ 
while  very  much  debilitated,  their  duty  necessarily  exposcti 
ihem  to  tlie  heat  of  the  sun-.  Ou  theiirstattack,  I  took  away 
from  20  to  50  ounces  of  blood,  with  saJine  draughts  and  ca- 
.thartics,  a  bolus  of  calomel  and  antin>onial  powder,  of  each 
two  grains  twice  a-day,  till  the  mouth  was  digliily.  affected, 
generally  completed  tlie  cure.  'J'be  liver  and  bruin  seemed 
•to  be  the  only  viscera  affected  ;  tlio  liver  from  obstructed 
ducts,  and  the  brain  from  the  great  determination  of  blood 
to  it."  p.  170. 

The  remainder  of  the  second  part  of  Dr.  Burnett's  work  is 
xiCcupied  in  sketching  the  fevers  of  different  ship.s,  and  stating 
the  reports  of  their  surgeons  on  the  method  of  treatment, 
■^vJiich  entirely  corrcispondcd  with  ^^hat  I  have  detailed  iji 
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the  foregoing  pngcs.  Bleeding,  purging,  and  the  exhibition 
of  mercury  were  the  prominent  items  in  the  "  Met/iodits 
Mcdeiidi,"  and  will,  I  am  convinced,  triun>ph  over  the 
boasted  list  of  stimulant,  antiseptic,  and  febrilivge  remedies, 
so  \onir  imposed  on  the  credulity  of  uKuikind  by  the  tetters  of 
prejudice,  and  the  bigotry  c;f  jircconceived  theories. 

\V  hen  the  gates  of  Jamis  shaU  once  more  be  thrown  open, 
and  the  scourge  of  war  (which  lleaven  avert!)  be  again-  sus-' 
pended  over  the  restless  nations  of  the  world,  the  medical 
officers  of  our  tlect.)  and  arujies  will  profit  by  the  labours  of 
the  present  race ;  and  the  bold  energetic  measures  of  modern 
practitioners  in  the  West,  in  the  East,  and  in  the  North,  will 
be  remembered  and  imitated,  when  the  authors  who  practised 
and  promulgated  these  tenets  shall  have  mouldered  in  t\vs 
dust! 


THE  MINORCA  FEVER; 
Translated  and  condensed  from  a  Latin  Thesis, 

WRITTEN   BY   DR.  WILLIAM  BOYD, 
(Formerly  Surgeon  of  Mahoii  Hospital). 

Entitled— DE  FEBRE  MINORCA:,  &c.— 1817. 


Sec.  III. — Although  Dr.  Boyd  did  not  meet  with  this 
fever  under  the  remittent  type,  as  described  by  Dr.  Cleg- 
horn,  yet  he  considers  it  as  only  differing  in  grade  from  the 
marsh  or  bilious  remittent  of  that  and  other  authors.  It  is 
produced  by  the  same  causes — appears  in  similar  places — 
affects  the  same  organs — proves  fatal  to  the  same  classes  of 
people ;  and  only  differs  in  consequence  of  atmospherical 
influences,  and  a  greater  intensity  of  force  in  the  remote  and 
predisposing  causes. 

This  fever  could  be  clearly  traced  to  a  local  origin  in  Port 
Mahon;  and  was  therefore  not  contagious,  but  a  j)riniary 
and  idiopathic  disease;  assuming  the  epidemic  character  only 
from  the  state  of  the  air,  and  the  crowding  of  the  sick.  In 
spring,  therefore,  it  appeared  in  its  simple  form,  lint  these 
fevers,  in  various  instances,  acqaired  a  contagious  qiudity — 
that  is,  the  power  of  propagating  themselves  from  one  inclivi- 
dual  to  another.    "  In  casihus  lariis  vim  contagiosam  hand 
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raw  acquinuit :  id  est,  vim  giguendi  propagatnli  quoque  eun-' 
dein  morhinn  ah  alio  ad  aliud  corjms."    p.  3.* 

Sipntomatology. — The  first  symptom  was  a  sensation  of 
cold,  which  crept  along  the  spine,  and  over  the.  lundjar  region. 
To  this  succeeded  head-ache,  generally  confined  to  tiie  fore- 
head, temples,  and  orbits.  The  face  became  flushed  and 
tumid — the  eyes  inflamed  and  suffused,  with  tears — the  caro- 
tids and  temporals  pulsated  violently.  The  countenance  now 
became  entirely  changed,  and  in  a  manner  not  to  be  described 
in  words;  while  the  patient  betrayed  great  anxiety,  restless- 
ness— dyspnoea,  with  sometimes  pain  and  sense  of  tightness 

in  the  chest,   cough,  inappetency  lassitude — thirst,  and 

watching.  "^J  lie  tongue  is  now  whitish  or  yellowish  ;  but  for 
the  most  part  moist,  with  a  bitter  taste  in  the  mouth.  The 
lieart  beats  with  great  strength  against  the  ribs — all  the  tan- 
gible arteries  feel  hard  and  full — and  a  soreness  in  the  flesh 
is  comphiiued  of  all  over  the  body.  The  epigastric  region  is 
now  very  tender :  and  there  is  nausea  with  bilious  vomitinsf. 
Pains  assail  die  loins — stretch  down  the  thighs,  and  ultimately 
afl'et  t  every  joint  and  member.  The  bow  els  are  obstinately 
costive.  As  the  disease  advances,  the  pulse  feels  less  full,  and 
is  often  weaker  than  in  health;  while  the  thirst  and  anxiety 
are  aggravated.  At  this  period,  the  superior  parts  of  the 
body  will  sometimes  be  covered  with  a  profuse  sweat,  while 
the  skin  underneath  shall  feel  burning  and  rigid.  If  the 
fever  proceeds,  the  hot  stages  are  generally,  but  not  always, 
preceded  by  rigors. 

When  die  patient  neglects  himself  for  one  or  two  days  after 
the  first  attack ;  or  if  the  treatment  have  been  inetflcient  or 
improper,  then  a  very  different  train  of  symptoms  takes  place, 
'i'ogellier  with  stupor,  there  will  also  be  great  pain  in  the 
liead^a  disinclination  to  answer  questions — and  an  insensi- 
bility, or  at  least  inattention  to  passing  occurrences.  The 
eyes  will  be  more  turbid — often  inflamed.  A  yellow  tinge 
will  cover  the  adnata,  and  suddenly  spread  to  the  face  and 
neck,  and  thcMice  over  the  whole  surface  of  the  body,  in  less 
than  twentv-four  hours,  'i'he  tongue  now  exhibits  a  thick 
\(;llow  crust — brownish  and  dry  towards  the  middle — rod 
and  iuilained  at  die  sides.  The  strength  becomes  remarkably 


■*  Dr.  IJeiim.-iik,  Plijsician  to  tiie  FlcrJ,  wlio  was  nt  Mnhon  during  tlip 
j)rcv;ili'ni-f  of  lliis  fever,  anJ  wlin  declares  llial  lie  was  a  iinn-coiitagionbl,  «l>- 
fiMvi's— "  These  iiccurrences,  however,  served  to  stagger  iitir  belief;  nnd  a  com- 
biiiaiion  of  siiljseqiieiU  events  has  eonsplred  to  make  ine  a  convert  (o  the  oppo- 
»ilc  bide  i)f  the  nuesiiou."— jlie</.  Chir.  Tram.  vol.  vi. 
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diminislieiW— the  stomach  is  harrassed  with  nausea  and  bilious 
vomiting — llie  lieart  beats  less  strongly,  and  more  quickly — 
the  countenance  is  collapsed,  and  the  red  tints  unequally 
scattered  over  it. 

After  several  accessions,  and  about  the  third  day,  these 
symptoms  are  suddenly  and  signally  mitigated — the  skiw 
comes  nearly  to  its  natural  temperature — the  fever  disappears, 
and  nothing  but  debility  apparently  remains.  But  in  a  short 
time,  an  exacerbation  supervenes.  The  disease  acquires  a 
renovated  force,  and  shews  itself  under  quite  a  different 
aspect.  A  new  train  of  symptoms  assail,  with  the  greatest 
violence,  the  epigastric  region.  The  sense  of  anxiety  at  the 
precordia  is  now  changed  into  acute  pain,  which  is  greatly 
aggravated  by  pressure — the  redness  of  the  eyes  changes  into 
yellowness— the  countenance  is  sunk — the  tongue  is  brown, 
and  trembles  immoderately  when  attempted  to  be  thrust  out 
— the  pulse  is  rapid  and  weak — all  desire  for  food  or  drink 
vanishes — there  is  perpetual  vomiting  of  putrid  bile — the 
precordia  are  exceedingly  oppressed — the  patient  sighs  fre- 
quently— the  stools  are  liquid^—- foetid — --slimy,  and  often 
bloody.  The  whole  body  is  now  of  an  intensely  yellow 
colour  [totum  corpus  alte  tlavescit.]^and  emits  a  foetor  re- 
sembling that  of  putrid  bile.  The  patient's  mind  is  now  com- 
pletely collected,  and  he  ans\yers  questions  with  promptness 
and  clearness — sometimes  there  is  a  little  aberration,  or  neg- 
ligence of  sun'ounding  circumstances.  From  this  time,  that 
is  to  say,  from  the  5lh  till  the  7th  day,  the  patient  is  har- 
rassed with  a  train  of  nervous  symptoms,  as  subsultus  tendl- 
tnim,  tremors  of  the  whole  body,  8vc.  which  tend  to  exhaust 
the  strength.  Witli  paui  in  the  abdomen,  there  is  difficulty 
of  swallowing,  and  a  sense  of  ulceration  in  the  fauces,  with 
vomiting  of  a  glairy,  or  black  matter  resembling  the  grounds 
of'  Coffee.  [Nec  non  vomitus  materiae  glutinosae  n^raeque, 
fecibus  choavcK  similis.]  Pain  about  the  pubes,  and  inability 
to  make  water — a  dangerous  symptom.* 

In  many  cases,  we  observed  swelling  and  suppuration  of 
the  parotid  glands,  with  petechiee  before  death.  In  others, 
there  wer^  discharges  of  blood  from  the  nostrils,  gums, 


"  The  above  nuihrnlic  document  tlmwn  up  by  a  gentleman  (>f  gretvt  talent 
and  observation,  at  the  bed  side  of  sicKne^s.  piyid  remove  all  doubt  relative  to 
the  existence  of  yollow  fever  in  the  Menitcrranean  ;  while  the  Section  on 
Endemic  of  Bntavia  must  have  convinced  the  most  sceptical  timt  llie  same 
disease  appears  in  the  Eastern  world,  moilifted  of  course  by  cliiiiate,  consti- 
tution and  cause.  Compare  thjs  description  with  Mr.  Amicrs  account  of  ibe 
tJibraltar  Fever. 

Q  q 
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fauces,  &c.  In  others  still,  instead  of  gastric  irritability,  we 
had  Diarrhoea,  with  discharges  of  black  fluid,  which  oc- 
casioned great  tornilua,  and  rapidly  prostrated  the  patient's 
strength.  The  face,  which  lately  exhibited  a  yellowish  or 
livid  appearance,  now  became  tumilied — the  eyes  lost  all 
expression,  and  became  glassy — the  pupils  dilated — clammy 
sweats  broke  out  unequally  over  the  body — the  tongue  and 
gums  turned  quite  black — the  breathing  became  more  diffi- 
cult— the  anxiety  more  distressing,  from  this  time,  coma 
or  delirium,  with  coldness  of  the  extremities  and  intermitting 
pulse  took  place ;  and  convulsions  terminated  the  scene, 
from  the  5th  till  die  Sth  day — sometimes  sooner,  sometimes 
later  than  this  period. 

All  the  above  symptoms  were  not  apparent  in  the  same 
person,  nor  ran  an  equally  rapid  course.  In  the  young,  strong 
and  plethoric,  the  march  was  more  violent  and  hurried — in 
the  elderly  and  enfeebled  the  disease  was  intinitely  milder. — 
Turbid  urine  letting  fall  a  copious  sediment — discharge  of 
bilious  stools,  at  first  black,  afterwards  yellow  and  copious, 
were  favourable  symptoms.  When  the  disease  continued 
beyond  the  usual  time,  and  especially  if  the  skin  kept  its 
yellow  tinge,  the  liver  was  almost  always  affected.  Relapses 
were  not  unfrequent,  particularly  if  great  attention  was  not 
paid  to  a  restricted  diet  during  convalescence. 

Mtiology. — Intense  heat,  which,  during  the  summer 
months  prevail  without  intermission  in   Mahon  harbour, 

where  a  breeze  seldom  ruffles  the  surface  of  the'water — vio- 
lent exercise  in  the  open  sun — Intemperance  of  every  kind,  in 

which  sailors,  on  getting  ashore,  so  unguardedly  indulge — 
exposure  to  the  night,  or  to  dews,  wet,  or  cold,  after  the 
body  had  been  heated ;  these  were  the  principal  exciting 
causes  that  gave  activity  to  Veceto-animal  exhalations 
which  issue  in  profusion  from  the  harbour  and  vicinity  of 

MaHOiV. 

This  port,  so  destructive  to  the  health  of  belligerent  sea- 
men, is  situated  low,  and  the  surrounding  sea  is  so  tranquil, 
and  the  tides  so  imperceptible,  that  whatever  is  thrown  nito 
the  water  remains  almost  always  in  the  same  spot.  Now 
when  we  consider  the  quantities  of  putrefying  aninnd  and 
vegetable  substances  that  are  daily  launched  into  the  harbour, 
or  exposed  to  a  tropical  heat  on  its  shores ;  and  couple  these 
circumstances  with  the  stagnant  state  of  the  w  ater  itself, 
during  the  summer  and  autumn  months ;  and  moreover, 
vviieu  \;  e  observe  a  pretty  extensive  lake  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
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port,  w'hicli,  in  winter,  is  filled  by  rains  and  springs,  but 
in  summer  exposes  its  half-dried,  slimy  bottom  to  the  sun,' 
whence  pestiferous  ettluvia  incessantly  emanate  [prope  por-' 
turn  adest  lacus,  cui  liieme  ex  aquis  pluviis  ac  fontanis,  con-- 
Stat;  sed  estate  fere  arescit,  etlimosam  massani  pnlrescentem 
relinquit,  ex  qua  pestifera  effluvia  hand  cessant  cnianare] 
we  cannot  be  at  a  loss  for  the  generation  of  those  morbijic 
miasms,  which,  in  all  hot  climates  and  similar  situations,  give 
origin  to  fevers  analogous  to  the  one  under  consideration. 

Prognosis:  Favourable. — Little,  or  only  mucous  vomiting 
at  the  beginning  of  the  second  stage— moist  skin — slow  ad- 
vance of  the  yellow  sufi'usion — bowels  becoming  loose,  w  ith 
bilious  stools — -integrity  of  the  nervous  system  and  its 
functions, 

Ujifavoiirable. — Early  accession  of  the  yellow  suffusion — 
deepness  of  its  tint — early  disturbance  of  the  sensorial  func- 
tions— deep  redness  of  the  face — dullness  of  the  eyes — 
laborious  respiration — feeble,  creeping,  and  intermitting 
pulse — difficulty  of  swallowing — great  tremour  of  the  tongue 
— involuntary  discharge  of  fceces,  especially  of  a  black,  liquid 
quality — incessant  vomiting  of  dark  coloured  matters  and 
great  in  proportion  to  the  fluid  swallowed — much  anxiety. 

Post  Mortem  Appearances. — The  vessels  of  the  brain 
much  distended — coverings  not  rarely  inflamed — depositions 
of  coagulable  lymph  between  the  convolutions — adhesions 
occasionally  between  the  hemispheres — ventricles  sometimes 
distended  with  lympid  or  yellow  lymph — Imigs  sometimes  in- 
flamed, with  adhesions  or  effusions — pericardium  inflamed 
witli  more  thaij  usual  water  in  its  cavity.  Diaphragm  often 
inflamed,  with  coats  of  coagulable  lyniph.  Liver,  in  most 
instances,  enlarged — often  inflamed,  with  its  inferior  margin 
livid — Gall-bladder  distended  with  viscid  bile.  Stomach 
and  intestines  often  inflamed,  and  the  villous  coat  of  a  dark 
colour. 

Tbese  appearances,  like  tiie  symptoms,  were  not  all  found 
in  the  same  person,  or  together.  In  some  dissections  we 
found  one  set  of  organs,  in  others  another,  bearing  the 
marks  of  disorganizing  action.  In  general,  however,  the 
brain  and  lungs  seemed  to  bear  the  "greatest  onus  o-f  disease. 

Coiisilia  Medendi. — The  disease  naturally  divided  itself 
into  two  stages — the  first  of  re-action ;  the  second  of  col- 
lapse, [n  the  first  stage  the  object  was  to  moderate  or  rc- 
j)ress  the  violence  of  rc-aclion  ;  in  the  second,  to  obviate 
symptoms,  and  snppiM-t  the  ejicrgies  of  nature. 
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Ist  St(tge. — Venesection  is  here  onr  sheet  anchor.  No 
man  can  lay  down  a  rule  of  quaiUity.  Ulood  must  be  drawn 
till  the  symptoms  are  signally  mitigated,  whether  at  twice, 
thrice,  or  four  times  in  the  day.  1  do  not  think  it  of  much 
consequence  from  what  part  of  the  body  the  blood  be  drawn. 
Some  prefer  the  arm,  some  the  jugular  vein,  others  the 
temporal  artery.  To  alleviate  the  head-ache,  1  think  1  have 
found  arteriotomy  at  the  temples  most  powerful.  But  the 
vascular  system  must  be  promptly,  and  well  depleted,  through 
whatever  outlet  the  current  flows,  otherwise  some  texture  or 
organization  will  give  way,  and  then  the  chances  of  recovery 
are  faint  indeed. 

Mean  time  the  head  is  to  be  shaved,  and  kept  constantly 
enveloped  with  cloths  wetted  with  the  coldest  water.  This 
is  an  important  measure,  which  should  never  be  neglected. 
In  my  own  person  I  experienced  its  good  effects,  in  soothing 
the  pain — diminishing  the  heat — and  tranquillizing  the  irrita- 
bility of  the  system.* 

Furgutives.  Our  next  step  is  to  open  the  bowels,  which 
indeed  must  be  done  through  the  whole  course  of  the  disease. 
For  this  purpose,  and  also  to  correct  the  vitiated  secretions 
of  the  intestinal  canal  and  liver,  I  have  exhibited  eight  or 
ten  grains  of  calomel  every  four  hours,  without  ever  ob- 
serving any  bad  consequences  from  hypercatharsis.  In  every 
case  where  ptyalism  came  on,  the  patient  convalesced — the 
stools  became  natural,  and  the  tongue  clean — "  In  omni 
casu  in  quo  (hyd-submur)  salivam  movit,  aeger  plerumque 
convaluit,  naturales  fiunt  foeces,  lingua  nitida,  ac  humida." 
A  cooling  regimen  is,  of  course,  to  be  rigidly  observed. 
The  cold  affusions  and  spongings  are  also  valuable  auxilia- 
ries; and  where  the  re-action  is  not  in  a  salutary  degree,  and 
the  interior  organs  appear  oppressed — tepid  affusions  will  be 
necessary. 

To  relieve  local  symptoms — leeches  to  the  temples,  or 
cupping  may  be-  employed  when  general  bleeding  dare  not 
be  ventiued  on.  Blisters  also  to  the  head — neck — spine — 
or  precordial  region  must  be  had  recourse  to.  In  cases  of 
real  collapse  and  deliciency  of  the  vis  vita;,  the  tepid  bath 
will  prove  an  important  iiieasure  in  drawing  the  circulation  to 
the  surface.  The  abdomen  and  extremities  may  also  be  fo- 
mented often  as  a  substitute,  or  auxiliary  to  the  bath. 


*  Dr.  B<)\(1  nearly  ncriilird  under  this  fevrr  himself:  but  f\ns«aved  by 
profuse  bleeihiig.  Dr.  Denmark  Fintrs  that  Dr.  B.  caught  the  fcTci  from  one 
of  his  patients.   Med.  Chii  .  Trant,  vol.  vi,  p.  301. 
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riiially,  when  all  danger  of  inflannuatioii  or  coiigestion  is 
over — and  where  great  in  itability  of  Uic  heart  and  nervous 
system  prevails,  opiates  may  be  administered,!  and  witii 
great  solace  to  the  feelings  of  the  patient. 

Ill  the  second  stage,  the  great  difliculty  is  to  restrain  the 
vomiting.  Fomentations  to  the  epigastric  region  are  here 
useful,  with  opium,  aither,  and  camphor  internally — to  which 
means  must  be  added  blisters.  Effervescing  draughts  with 
small  doses  of  tinct.  opii.  ether,  infusion  of  calumba,  may  be 
tried,  and  even  hot  wine  with  spices — or  brandy  and  water. 
Glysters  with  laudanum  will  sometimes  restrain  the  gastric 
irritability;  and  I  have  frequently  given,  where  the  strength 
was  much  exhausted,  30  or  40  drops  of  spirit  of  turpentine 
every  two  hours,  with  great  advantage.  Where  stimulants 
are  necessary  at  the  close  of  the  disease,  port  wine  cautiously 
administered  is  the  most  grateful.  Quassia  and  porter  in 
small  quantities  during  convalescence.  But  a  constant  at- 
tention should  be  paid  lest  the  patient  take  too  much  food, 
which  will  readily  induce  u  relapse. 

I  shall  conclude  this  section  with  a  few  short  extracts 
from  Dr.  Denmark's  paper  on  the  same  fever.  "  A  case  of 
this  fever  will  seldom  occur  wherein  the  use  of  the  lancet, 
more  or  less,  will  not  be  applicable.  But  this  powerful 
remedy  is  not  in  all  cases  infallible.  The  danger  consists  in 
cither  applying  it  too  late,  or  too  often  ;  and  the  abstraction 
of  blood,  under  my  own  direction,  has  accelerated  the 
patient's  death,  when  circumstances  seemed  to  justify  the 
measure." 

"  I  shall  now  say  a  few  words  on  Mercury,  our  "  sheetr 
ancJior"  in  affections  where  the  biliary  organs  are  implicated. 
Viewed  in  any  way,  the  utility  of  mercury  is  incontrovertible. 
Calomel  is  beneficial  in  whatever  way  it  operates.  Whether 
it  produce  catharsis,  when  exhibited  with  a  view  to  salivate,- 
or  salivate,  when  intended  to  act  as  a  cathartic,  the  result, 
in  either  case,  will  be  salutary,  though  perhaps  not .  to  the 
same  extent.  I  have  prescribed  it  in  various  forms,  in  order 
to  fulfil  both  these  intentions,  and  the  result  has  enabled  me 
to  speak  most  favourably  of  it.  1  have  frequently  recom- 
mended calomel  in  three  grain  doses,  with  as  much  pulv. 
antim.  every  three  or  four  hours.  The  antimony  seemed  to 
assist  die  purgative  operation  of  the  calomel,  and  seldom 
failed  to  procure  copious  bilious  stools,  without  creating 
nausea,  lu  the  treatment  of  this  fever,  however,  1  usually 
gave  the  calomel  in  scruple  doses  twice  a  dayj  in  inatiy  caaes 
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iVoin  the  first  invasion  of  the  complaint,  w  ith  the  intention  of 
speedily  attacking  the  disease,  through  the  system,  liut  in 
this  I  commonly  failed  during  the  first  days,  in  plethoric 
habits.  Before  the  system  was  lowered,  it  evinced  no  effect 
thiough  the  medium  of  the  circulation — it  only  kept  the 
bowels  clear.  But  after  the  lapse  of  two  or  three  days,  and 
tlic  use  of  free  venesection  and  jnirging;  and  at  an  earlier 
period  in  debilitated  subjects, and  incases  of  relapse, the  mouth 
oft<;n  became  suddenly  sore  with  profuse  ptyalism,  and  rapid 
convalescence  as  certahdy  ensued.  I  do  not  recollect  any 
deaths  after  the  specific  action  of  the  mercury  shewed  itself; 
nor  did  the  yellow  suffusion  occur  after  this  symptom  ap- 
peared."   M(d.  Chir.  Traus.  vol.ti.p.  307. 

I  trust. that  this  document  w  ill  prove  a  standard  record  and 
faithful  picture  of  the  Minorca  Fevek,  as  long  as  that 
Island  otters  a  conmiercial  port,  or  belligerent  rendezvous  to 
the  naval  Hag  of  Gretit  Britain. 


SICILY. 


Sec.  IV.: — The  climate  of  Sicily  is  always  oppressively 
hot  in  summer,  and  seldom  very  cold  in  winter.  Between 
April  and  August  there  is  little  or  no  rain  ;  towards  the  end 
of  the  latter  month,  the  rains  begin,  but  the  heat  continues  till 
the  middle  of  September,  when  it  rapidly  declines.  From 
November  till  May,  the  heat  is  moderate,  the  mercury  rang- 
ing from  50  up  to  65  or  10*^.  lu  the  summer  months  and 
particularly  in  July  and  August,  the  thermometer  averages 
86  in  the  day,  and  is  but  a  very  few  degrees  less  in  the  night. 
Sudden  vicissitudes  of  temperature,  however,  arc  considerable 
—20  or  30  degrees  iii  the  twenty-four  boiu-s.  Of  course, 
local  inflammations  and  congestions  are  connnoii,and  phthisis 
pulmonalis  is  frequently  fatal.*  Here,  as  in  most  hot  climates, 
the  houses  are  more  calculated  for  counteracting  heat,  than 
resisting  cold,  or  preserving  an  equilibrium  of  temperature. 
Stone  floors  and  unfinished  casements  ill  suit  the  delicate 
frames  of  the  consumptive  in  w  inter ;  while  in  snnmier,  the 
sensation  of  heat  is  so  great,  that  many  expose  themselves  to 
dangerous  transitions  rather  than  bear  e.\cessive  warmth  w  ithin 


*  Ilcimtitis,  according  to  Ibc  tcslimoiiy  of  Irviuc,  IVcqiicutly  occurs  iii  Sicily. 
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doors.  It  is  ill  this  way,  that  many  refer  the  origin  of  their 
piihnonary  complaints  to  the  most  fervid  season  of  the  year. 
LiirJit  rains  in  antunni  are  observed  to  be  unhealthy — evi- 
dently from  their  pnllinij  the  surface  of  the  earUj  in  a  state 
«:apable  of  evolving  febrilic  efHuvia ;  whereas,  nothing  is  so 
salutary  as  Jwuvi/  rains  about  the  middle  of  September, 
uhich  at  once  mitigate  the  heat  and  check  the  extrication  of 
miasmata. 

Sicilv  is  penetrated  in  several  directions  by  ridges  of  pri- 
mitive hills  of  considerable  height :  between  these  are  nume- 
rous w  ater  courses,  which  are  dry  in  summer,  and  occasionally 
lilled  by  torrents  in  winter.  I'hey  ai'e  designated  by  the 
Sicilians,  iiumari,  and  are  used  as  roads  in  the  dry  season. 
Many  of  them  are  extremely  unhealthy  in  the  latter  part  of 
summer,  and  in  autumn,  and  infested  by  what  the  natives 
term  mai..\iiia.  The  state  of  this  Malaria  \  ar\es  much  ac- 
cording to  the  state  of  the  season.  A  veiy  wet  season  will 
overidielm,  as  it  were,  the  sources  of  this  febrifiic  ;  while  a 
very  dry  one  will  so  parch  up  the  surface  of  the  earth,  as  to 
produce  a  similar  effect.  At  Lentim,  however,  around 
which,  the  country  is  marshy,  with  a  considerable  lake  in  the 
vicinity,  the  ground  isparlli/  freed  from  water  in  hot  weather, 
but  is  never  so  dry  as  to  prevent  the  formation  of  miasmata. 
Here  then  is  a  Malaria  every  year.  In  many  of  the Jimna res 
the  stream  disappears  in  the  gravel,  and  percolates  under  tiie 
surface  to  the  ocean.  Thus  at  the  bottom  of  the  large  fiti- 
mare  which  bounds  Messina  on  the  northern  side,  fresh  water 
will  be  found  at  a  foot  depth  close  to  the  sea.  It  is  in  these 
kinds  of  iiumares  that  a  Malaria  prevails,  according  to  the 
opinion  of  the  natives,  throughout  the  year;  and  this  probably 
accounts  for  the  extrication  of  miasniata  in  many  parts  of  the 
West  Indies  as  well  as  Europe,  where  there  are  apparently  no 
materials  for  their  production.  'I'hus  some  places  in  Sicily, 
though  on  very  high  ground,  are  sickly;  as  Ibesso  or  Gesso, 
about  eight  miles  from  Messina,  situated  upon  some  secondary 
mountains  lying  on  the  side  of  the  primitive  ridge  which  runs 
northward  towards  the  Faro,  which  has  always  been  found 
an  unhealthy  quarter  for  English  troops.  It  stands  verv  high ; 
but  still  there  is  higher  ground  at  some  miles  distance. 
Water  is  scarce  here,  and  there  is  nothing  like  a  marsh. — 
At  this  station,  however,  sickness  seldom  occurs  "  unless 
after  rains  falling  while  thegrounil  is  yet  hot,  which  is  (hirinir 
the  heat  of  sinnnicr,  or  early  in  autunni,  when  all  ciicinn- 
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stances  combine  for  the  production  of  miasmata."  Irvine  p.  6. 
This  may  apply  in  ehicidation  of  the  Gibraltar  fever.  **  I 
remember,  says  Dr.  Irvine,  a  muleteer  passing  over  the  hills 
near  Obessa,  in  the  middle  of  August,  during  a  heavy  rain,  who 
remarked  that  these  rains  falling  on  the  heated  ground  would 
cause  a  stink  (puzza)  and  that  many  would  be  poisoned."  ih. 

In  Sicily  the  north  wind  is  cold — the  west  rainy — the  south- 
east is  the  celebrated  Sirocco,  which  seems  to  derive  its 
noxious  qualities  from  heat  combined  with  dampness. — Here, 
as  in  most  sultry  latitudes,  the  summer  and  autumn  are  thfe 
unhealthy  seasons. 

The  fevers  of  Sicily  have  been  divided  into  three  classes,  those 
of  summer,  autumn,  and  winter.  Those  of  summer  have  ap- 
peared to  Irvine,  Boyle,  and  others,  to  be  of  an  inflammatory 
nature — to  be  principally  owing  to  excessive  heat  -  intempe- 
rance, and  inordinate  exercise.  The  head  seems  to  bear 
the  onus  of  disease.  Dr.  Irvine  bled  iVom  the  temporal  artery, 
repeating  the  operation  pro  re  nata.  Blisters  were  applied 
to  the  head,  and  gurgatives  were  administered  internally. 
The  cold  aifusion  was  then  applied  on  the  principles  of  Dr. 
Currie.  "  I  never,  says  Dr.  Irvine,  in  any  one  instance,  saw 
the  bleeding  fail  to  remove  the  pain  of  the  head,  and  when 
delirium  was  present,  it  lessened  also  that."  24.  "  Encouraged 
by  the  alleviations  of  the  symptoms  I  persisted  in  my  plan.  I 
bled  a  third  time  from  the  head,  and  blistered  again  between 
the  scapulae,  continuing  the  cold  affusion.  The  number  of 
times  that  this  treatn)ent  was  repeated  was  necessarily  regu- 
lated by  the  effect  produced.  I  never  had  occasion,  however, 
to  bleed  more  than  four  times.  But  the  standard  rule  of  my 
practice  was  to  continue  the  bleeding  and  blistering  of  the 
head  while  any  degree  of  head-ache  remained,  or  any  symp- 
tom of  determination  to  the  head  was  visible."  ib.  Dr.  Irvine 
found  the  bleeding  pave  the  way  for,  and  render  more  effica- 
cious the  cold  affusion,  which  when  applied  without  this  pre- 
liminary, afforded  only  transient  relief. 

"  The  appearances  on  dissection  were  somewhat  various. 
In  some  cases,  nothing  very  remarkable  could  be,  or  was  dis- 
covered in  the  brain  or  its  membranes.  In  others  the  cerebral 
veins  were  turgid  with  blood.  In  many  there  was  a  red  spot 
on  the  dura  mater,  about  the  middle  of  the  longitudinal  sinus, 
of  the  size  of  a  dollar.  Sometimes  a  little  pus,  or  rather  in- 
flammatory exudation  appeared  upon  this  spot."  Irvine  jy.  36. 
— "  I  lind  it  difficult,  says  Dr.  Irvine,  to  reconci'e  the  facts 
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here  stated,  with  the  ini^cnioiis  opinion  of  Dr.  Ch»tterbuck. 
I  do  not  lliiuk  that  phrenitis,  or  any  analogous  disorder  of  the 
brain,  often,  far  less  always,  exists  in  f'jvers."    p.  '62. 

In  the  autumnal  fevers  of  Sicily,  a  great  many,  when  the 
disease  was  violent  "  became  excessively  yellow"  without 
any  alleviation  of  their  disorder.  ^J'lie  stomach  is  more  irri- 
table— the  vomiting  is  bilious,  and  of  a  dark  green  colour — 
the  resrion  of  the  liver  sometimes  tender.  These  run  out  to 
a  iiiuch  greater  length  than  the  summer  fevers,  but  only  dif- 
fer from  them  in  being  accompanied  with  earlier  prostration 
of  strength."  "  I  can  safely  state,  says  Dr.  Irvine,  that  the 
same  sort  of  treatment  which  1  have  used  in  the  summer  fever, 
also  proved  successful  in  these."  4.5.  Purging,  however, 
was  more  necessary,  and  calomel  and  James's  powder  were 
found  useful  in  protracted  cases.  "  Touching  the  mouth  with 
mercury  is  sometimes  useful  in  cases  where  the  yellowness  is 
great."  47. 

The  winter  fevers,  according  to  Irvine,  had  nothing  re- 
markable in  their  phenomena  or  progress ;  but  ran  a  course 
analogous  to  the  ordinary  cases  of  Synochus  in  England. 
"  They  hardly  ever  fail  to  yielff  to  the  four  grand  means  of 
topical  bleeding  [arteriotomy]  blistering- — cold  affusion,  and 
purging."  00. 

To  the  above  observations  by  Dr.  Irvine,  which  appear,  on 
the  whole,  judicious  and  correct,  I  shall  add  some  from  the 
pen  of  Mr.  Boyle,  who,  in  my  opinion,  has  given  a  more  ra- 
tional explanation  of  the  symptoms,  while  his  Mcthodm  Me- 
dendi  is  equally  effective  as  Dr.  Irvine's. 

When  the  epidemic  first  appears,  says  Mr.  Boyle,  in  the 
early  part  of  autumn,  the  fever  preserves  nearly  a  continued 
form,  and  only  remits  after  the  violence  of  the  excitement  has 
been  subdued.  It  bears  a  strong  analogy  to  the  bilious  remit- 
tents of  all  warm  climates — is  closely  allied  to  the  fever  which 
visits  other  points  of  the  Mediterranean  shores,  and  seems  to 
differ  only  in  degree  from  those  great  endemics  which  have 
repeatedly  ravaged  the  western  hemisphere. 

"  In  Sicily,  says  Mr.  Boyle,  this  fever  usually  makes  its 
appearance  about  the  same  time  that  cholera  morbus  and 
other  disorders  of  the  biliary  organs  are  known  to  prevail, 
and  both  diseases  seem  to  arise  from  causes  of  nearly  a  similar 
nature.  It  indeed  appears  to  be  essential  to  the  production 
of  this  fever,  that  a  considerable  diminution  of  temperature, 
accompanied  with  much  humidity  of  the  atmosphere,  should 
suddenlij  succeed  to  the  long-continued  heat  of  summer.  By 
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those  causes,  an  important  change  is  effected  in  the  balance 
of  the  circulation,  causing  an  unusual  determination  to  tlie 
abdominal  viscera,  and  producing  congestion  or  inflammation 
of  the  hepatic  system,  in  various  degrees,  followed  by  an  in- 
creased and  vitiated  secretion  of  bile."  ILd.  Jour. vol  viii.  1 84*. 

The  succession  and  order  of  the  symptoms,  marking  the 
different  stages  and  types  of  this  fever,  will  be  readily  ex- 
plained by  the  appearances  on  dissection,  and  seem  to  depend 
chiefly  on  the  degree  of  inflammation,  and  the  sensibility  of 
the  part  concerned.  When  the  liver  is  very  violently  affected, 
the  symptoms  sometimes  even  resemble  those  of  hepatitis, 
and  which  more  especially  appear  at  the  commencement  of 
the  fever ;  and  inflammation  of  the  stomach  is  sufficiently 
characterized  by  the  anxiety,  restlessness,  vomiting,  and  pros- 
tration of  strength,  which  immediately  follow. 

As  a  common  consequence  of  extensive  peritoneal  inflam- 
mation, we  sometimes  find  a  quantity  of  serum  effused  into 
the  cavity  of  the  abdomen,  and  various  adhesions  formed  be- 
tween its  parietes  and  the  contained  viscera;  and  the  omentum 
at  other  times  so  much  wasted,  as  to  resemble  merely  a  tissue 
of  red  vessels.  The  liver  almost  always  exceeds  its  natural 
size,  and  is  also  considerably  altered  in  colour  and  texture. 
It  is  always  softer  than  natural ;  and  the  system  of  the  vena 
portae  is  always  turgid  with  blood.  The  peritoneal  covering 
of  the  liver  is  often  thickened  and  opaque,  and  is  sometimes 
studded  with  white  spots,  or  with  flakes  of  coagulable  lymph. 
Sometimes  its  surface  is  irregular,  and  small  indurated  por- 
tions are  discovered  on  its  convexity,  which,  when  cut  open, 
are  found  to  proceed  from  obstruction  of  some  ramification 
of  its  excretory  ducts,  produced  by  inflammation  of  its 
coats,  and  favouring  the  accumulation  of  viscid  bile. — ^The 
coats  of  the  cyst  generally  partake  of  the  inflammation. 
The  colour  of  the  bile  it  contains  is  various,  and  it  is  some- 
times so  viscid  and  thick,  that  it  can  scarcely  be  forced  out 
by  strong  pressure. 

A  remarkable  alteration  also  takes  place  in  the  appearance 
of  the  spleen.  It  does  not  always,  however,  exceed  the  natu- 
ral size,  but  its  softness  is  often  such,  that  it  can  only  be 
compared  to  a  mass  of  coagulated  blood ;  while,  at  other 
times,  it  has  an  unusual  degree  of  hardness,  with  thickening 
and  whiteness  of  its  peritoneal  coat. 

*  The  render  will  not  fail  to  perceive  the  coincidence  of  Air.  IJoyle's  ideas 
with  tny  own,  though  the  writers  were  separated  by  many  thousand  miles  at 
llie  time. 
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The  stomach  is  frequently  found  contracted  and  eiTipty,  or 
inflated  ^ith  air,  or  distended  with  variously  coloured  fluids, 
and  even  pure  bile.  Sometimes  inflamed  spots  are  discovered 
on  its  peritoneal  coat ;  but'tlie  internal  surface  is  the  most 
frequent  seat  of  disease.  The  texture  of  the  villous  coat  is 
often  completely  destroyed,  and  it  exhibits  an  uniform  red, 
of  the  deepest  hue,  in  several  places  approaching  to  a  livid 
colour,  and  is  covered  with  coagnlable  lymph,  or  a  secretion 
of  puriform  matter  thiged  with  blood.  In  other  cases,  the 
inflammation  is  more  limited,  and  appears  in  rosy  patches 
over  its  internal  surface,  or  in  numerous  minute  red  specks. 

This  inflammation  is  never  of  the  phlegmonous  kind,  but 
like  true  erythema,  successively  invades  one  part  after  another, 
frequently  creeping  along  the  whole  course  of  the  alimentary 
canal,  attended  with  thickening  and  pulpiness  of  its  coats. 

The  brain  and  its  membranes  shew  no  uncommon  appear- 
ances, or  marks  of  previous  inflammation. 

The  lungs  are  not  affected,  but  I  have  often  found  a  large 
quantity  of  serum,  of  a  yellowish  colour,  collected  in  the  peri- 
cardium, while  the  heart  seemed  to  have  suffered  from  inflam- 
mation ;  and  in  two  or  three  cases,  1  observed  white  patches 
of  coagulable  lymph,  apparently  converted  into  firm  glistening 
membrane,  easily  separated  from  its  proper  coats,  on  different 
parts  of  its  external  surface. 

Such,  indeed,  is  the  rapid  progress  of  the  disease,  and  the 
great  delicacy  of  the  organ  principally  concerned,  that  our 
measures  must  necessarily  be  prompt  and  vigorous  ;  and  un- 
der whatever  varieties  it  may  appear,  with  respect  to  type, 
the  local  symptoms  always  require  our  first  attention,  and  in- 
dicate the  necessity  of  copious  evacuation  of  blood.  If  the 
fever  be  of  the  continued  form,  under  such  treatment  it, very 
often  becomes  intermittent,  and  when  of  this  latter  form,  we 
thereby  prevent  its  being  changed  into  a  more  dangerous  type, 
in  the  course  of  its  progress. 

From  the  use  of  this  remedy,  we  are  not  always  to  be  de- 
terred by  the  smallness  of  the  pulse;  and  even  if  deliquium 
should  come  on  after  the  abstraction  of  a  few  ounces  of  blood, 
the  operation  may  be  repeated  soon  afterwards,  without  the 
occurrence  of  the  like  accident. 

Tlic  indiscriminate  use  of  the  term  dchilUi/,  derived  from 
some  of  die  more  general  phenomena  of  disease,  without  re- 
gard to  its  essence  or  can:  e,  has  led  into  egregious  error  in 
the  treatment  of  this,  as  well  as  of  some  other  complaints, 
which  are  commonly  considered  as  simple  idiopathic  fevers. 
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The  anxiety,  languor,  restlessness,  and  prostration  of  strength 
which  accompany  this  cpicleniic,  arc  not  symptoms  of  debility, 
but  of  gastritis,  and  depend  on  the  jjeculiar  structure  of  the 
organ,  and  its  extensive  sympathy  with  the  whole  system.  A 
free  use  of  the  lancet  is  required  ;  and,  in  order  that  this  re- 
medy may  be  productive  of  beneficial  efiects,  it  must  be  had 
recourse  to  at  an  early  period  of  the  diijcase.  Even  when  the 
disease  was  too  far  advanced  for  any  permanent  advantage  to 
be  expected  from  venesection,  its  effects  have  been  discovered 
by  a  temporary  increase  of  fulness  of  tlie  pulse.  What  is 
here  said,  applies  equally  to  general  and  local  blood-letting ; 
and  this  last  mode  may  be  employed  with  considerable  ad- 
vantage. 

In  the  inflammation  of  all  delicate  and  highly  sensible  mem- 
branes, unless  we  succeed  in  the  first  instance,  we  in  vaiu 
attempt  to  subdue  it  afterwards,  by  acting  on  the  arterial  sys- 
tem at  large,  and  still  farther  diminishing  the  tis  a  tcrgo :  for 
the  disease  makes  rapid  progress ;  the  texture  of  the  organ  is 
speedily  destroyed,  and  its  vitality  is  irrecoverably  lost. 

Recourse  must,  therefore,  at  the  same  time,  be  had  to  such 
means  as  possess  some  controul  over  the  vessels  of  the  part 
suitable  to  its  peculiar  functions  and  organization ;  and  the 
effects  of  local  blood-letting,  by  the  application  of  a  number 
of  leeches  to  the  region  of  the  stomach,  are  to  be  further  as- 
sisted by  large  and  repeated  blisters. 

Nothing  so  much  aggravates  all  the  symptoms,  as  the  pre- 
sence of  acridbile,  and  accumulated  feculent  matter.  All  irrita- 
tion, therefore,  from  such  causes,  is  to  be  carefully  prevented ; 
and,  with  this  view,  the  contents  of  the  intestines  are  to  be 
dislodged  on  the  first  approach  of  the  disease,  and  their  ac- 
cumulation cautiously  guarded  against  during  its  continuance. 
For  this  purpose,  small  doses  of  purgative  medicines  must 
be  frequently  administered.  It  too  often  happens,  hoxA  cver, 
that  the  irritability  of  the  stomach  is  such,  that  medicines  of 
this  class  cannot  be  retained,  but  are  instantly  rejected ;  and 
recourse,  therefore,  must  also  be  had  to  large  emollient  and 
laxative"  glysters,  w  hich  must  be  frequently  injected,  and  are 
in  all  stages  of  the  fever,  of  the  most  essential  service.  As  a 
purgative,  no  medicine  is  so  well  adapted  to  this  complaint  as 
the  sub-muriate  of  mercury;  and  its  operation  may  be  some- 
tinies  advantageously  alternated  with  die  use  of  sulphate  of 
magnesia  dissolved  in  water,  and  plentifully  diluted. 

'J'lie  effects  of  mercury,  however,  are  nut  to  be  eslinialed 
solely  by  its  purgative  qualify ;  but  it  seems  to  be  chielly  use- 
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fill,  on  account  of  its  specific  action  on  tlic  hepatic  system, 
anti  its  power  of  aft'ectiiig,  through  the  mcdiuin  of  the  circula- 
tion, secreting  surfaces  endowed  with  high  irritability,  and  in 
a  state  of  iullanunation.  This  remedy  is,  therefore,  to  be 
used  externally,  as  well  as  internally;  and  is  to  be  resorted  to 
inniicdiately,  as  the  most  powerful  remedy  we  possess  in  the 
treatment  of  this  disease,  its  effects,  however,  do  not  always 
depend  on  the  quantity  introduced ;  but  on  certain  conditions 
of  the  system,  by  which  the  latter  is  rendered  more  or  less 
susceptible  of  its  action,  and  which  I  do  not  pretend  to 
explain. 

This  susceptibility  is  indicated  by  the  effects  produced  on 
the  salivary  glands;  some  degree  of  ptyalism  follows,  which 
aifords  the  surest  prognostic  of  a  favourable  teniiination ;  and 
the  change  produced  in  all  the  symptoms  is  generally  quick 
and  rapid.  It  sometimes,  however,  happens,  that  the  largest 
doses  will  not  produce  salivation,  and,  in  such  cases,  the 
event  is  invariably  fatal. 

From  the  rapid  manner  in  which  we  are  frequently  induced, 
on  account  of  the  severity  of  the  disease,  to  introduce  this 
medicine  into  the  system,  copious  salivation  is  frequently  oc- 
casioned, and  often  appears  suddenly,  with  bleeding  from 
the  gums  ;  but  as  no  advantage  is  to  be  expected  from  the  mere 
secretion  from  the  salivary  glands,  I  have  succeeded  equally 
well,  after  having  ascertained  its  influence  over  the  disease, 
by  continuing  its  use  in  small  doses,  merely  sufficient  to  keep 
up  the  mercurial  irritation  in  the  system,  until  the  disease  was 
completely  overcome.    From  what  has  been  said,  it  needs 
scarcely  to  be  observed,  that  the  practice  of  besmearing  the 
gums  with  mercurial  ointment,  or  rubbing  them  with  calomel, 
for  the  purpose  of  encouraging  this  secretion,  is  extremely 
ineffectual. 

Sometimes  severe  diarrhoea  comes  on  during  the  early  stages 
of  recovery,  attended  w  ith  w  ant  of  sleep  ;  in  which  case,  I 
have  derived  the  greatest  advantage  from  small  doses  of  opium, 
combined  with  calomel. 

We  arc  usually  advised,  in  all  fevers  which  shew  a  tendency 
to  intermit,  to  watch  this  period  carefully ;  and  to  avail  our- 
selves of  the  earliest  opportunity  such  circumstances  afford,  of 
(exhibiting  bark  in  large  doses,  with  a  view  to  obviate  the  t/c'- 
hility  which,  it  is  said,  predisposes  to  the  formation  and  return 
of  another  paroxysm,  'i'hat  in  some  fevers,  and  in  certain 
habits  and  constitutions,  this  nuiy  be  highly  cx[)C(lient  and 
advisable,  1  do  not  veiituic  to  deny,  as  such  practice  slanda 
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supported  by  the  best  authority,  and  is  justified  by  ample 
experience. 

Without  entering,  however,  into  an  examination  of  the 
above  principles,  which  generally  direct  its  use,  1  feel  myself 
warranted  to  affirm,  from  the  result  of  several  cases  in  which 
this  plan  was  adopted,  in  the  fever  vow  vrider  consider  utiov, 
that  bark  served  only  to  exasperate  the  local  disease,  and  to 
aggravate  every  symptom  of  the  succeeding  paroxysm. 

In  many  cases  which  occurred  towards  the  final  cessation 
of  the  epidemic,  at  the  close  of  the  autumnal  season,  the 
local  symptoms  were  much  milder,  and  the  fever  became  in- 
termittent, after  a  moderate  evacuation  of  blood,  and  a  free 
use  of  laxative  medicines.  In  those  cases,  calomel  was  the 
medicine  I  chiefly  employed  ;  and  I  almost  invariably  observed 
that,  when  carried  to  an  extent  sufficient  to  manifest  its  action 
on  the  system  by  the  usual  criterion,  the  paroxysms  soon  after 
ceased  to  return." — Ed.  Journal. 

The  testimony  of  such  a  man  as  Boyle  in  favour  of  the 
union  of  depletory  measures  with  a  mercurial  treatment,  will 
have  some  weight;  and,  in  conjunction  with  the  various  docu- 
ments brought  forward  in  this  essay,  must  remove  all  doubts 
on  the  occasional  necessity  of  such  a  modification  of  practice. 
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Sec.  V. — Independent  of  those  sensations  of  pride  which 
every  Briton  must  feel  at  the  mention  of  Cairo,  Alexandria, 
or  the  Nile,  the  memorable  theatres  of  British  valour,  Egypt 
presents  an  interesting  link  in  the  medical  topography  of  tro- 
pical and  tropicoid  climates.  Stretching,  in  the  shape  of  one 
of  its  own  pyramids,  from  Cancer  to  the  Mediterranean,  and 
Hanked  on  both  sides  by  burning  sandy  deserts,  the  thermo- 
inetrical  and  barometrical  qualities  of  its  atmosphere  bear 
little  similarity  to  those  of  parallel  latitudes;  and  hence  the 
influence  of  this  anomaly  in  climate  on  the  health  of  the  hu- 
man race,  is  a  matter  of  useful  enquiry. 

The  thermometer  at  noon,  in  the  shade  at  Cairo,  averages 
07°  in  the  months  of  May,  June,  July,  August,  September, 
and  October,  with  a  diurnal  vicissitude  of  30  or  40  degrees. 
In  the  winter  months,  it  averages  70^'  and  is  never  seen  below 
40.    Duraig  the  hot  season,  from  March  till  November,  the 
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air  is  intlamcd,  the  sky  sparkling,  and  the  heat  oppressive 
to  all  who  are  uuacctistonied  to  it.  The  bot'y  sweats  pro- 
fusely, and  tlie  slightest  suppression  of  perspiration  is  a 
serious  malady.  The  departure  of  the  sun  tempers,  in  some 
degree,  these  heats.  The  vapours  from  the  earth  soaked  by 
the  Nile,  and  those  brought  from  the  sea  by  northerly  and 
westerly  winds  absorb  the  ealoric  dispersed  through  the  at- 
mosphere, and  produce  au  agreeable  freshness,  which  causes 
the  susceptible  Egyptian  to  shiver  with  cold ;  excepting  in  the 
winter,  and  near  tlie  sea,  a  shower  of  rain  is  rarely  seen.  The 
winds  vary  in  their  temperature  and  dryness  or  humidity,  ac- 
cording to  the  point  fronj  whence  they  blow,  and  the  season 
of  the  year.  From  the  north  and  west  they  are  moist  and 
cool,  as  passing  over  the  ocean ;  from  all  the  other  points  they 
are  hot  and  dry,  as  coming  over  vast  tracks  of  burning  sand. 
The  south  wind,  in  particular,  is  called  the  Kamsiii,  Simoom, 
Samiel,  Sic.  the  heat  of  which  is  similar  to  that  of  a  large 
oven  at  the  moment  of  drawing  out  the  bread.  The  atmos- 
phere now  assumes  an  alarming  aspect — the  sky  becomes 
dark,  and  lurid — the  sun  loses  his  s|)lendour,  and  appears  of 
a  violet  colour.  This  wind  increasing  gradually  as  it  con- 
tinues, affects  all  animated  nature.  Respiration  becomes 
diiHcult — the  skin  parched  and  dry;  and  the  body  is  con- 
sumed as  though  by  an  inward  lire,  for  no  quantity  of  drink 
can  restore  the  perspiration.  In  December  and  January, 
however,  these  southerly  winds  are  cool,  as  they  then  come 
over  the  snow-capt  mountains  of  Abyssinia,  the  sun  being  at 
liis  farthest  southern  declination. 

Now,  as,  in  summer,  the  most  prevalent  winds  come  from 
the  Mediterranean  sea,  impregnated  with  aqueous  particles,  so 
copious  dews  are  precipitated  in  the  nights  of  this  period,  all 
through  the  delta  in  particular,  occasioned  by,  and  increasing 
the  diurnal  transition.  Thus  at  Alexandria,  after  sun-set,  in 
the  month  of  April,  the  clodies  exposed  to  the  air,  and  the 
terraces  are  soaked  by  the  dews,  as  though  there  had  been 
a  fall  of  rain.  To  this  it  may  be  added  that  a  portion  of  the 
valley  of  I'^gypt  is  annually  overflowed,  for  two  or  three 
months  in  the  snnnner,  by  the  waters  of  the  Nile,  either  by 
natural  inundation,  artificial  canals,  or  machhiery. 

If  this  slight  medico-topographical  sketch,  be  compared 
■with  what  I  have  said  respecting  Bengal  and  the  Coast  of 
Coromaiidcl,  it  will,  at  once,  be  perceived  that  the  climate 
of  Egypt  combines,  in  a  considerable  degree,  the  peculiari- 
ties of  both  the  former.  It  has  the  imniddtion  from  its  cen- 
tral river^  as  liengal ; — it  has  its  samifh  or  hot  land  winds, 
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with  an  excessively  high  range  of  temperature,  as  Madras. 
Now  if  these  two  peculiarities  equally  prevail  in  Egypt,  we 
may  expect  to  liiulau  equal  ratio  of  the  diseases  peculiar  to  the 
two  Asiatic  localities  above-mentioned;  whereas  if  we  iind  one 
of  the  climates  predominate  over  the  other,  and  also  one' of  the 
classes  of  disease  obtain  a  proportional  superiority,  it  will 
surely  go  far  to  elucidate  and  conllrni  the  oiigin  and  nature 
of  those  endemics  peculiar  to  the  two  oriental  provinces,  de- 
scribed in  the  early  part  of  this  work. 

First,  the  inundations  of  Bengal  and  Egypt  are  very  dif- 
ferent. Accompanying  the  former,  there  are  constant  de- 
luges of  rain  that  keep  all  parts  of  the  ground  ni  a  plash.  In 
the  (alter,  what  is  not  inuiHlated  is  dry.  In  Bengal,  the  bed 
of  the  iinn)dation,  when  the  waters  have  subsided,  remains 
long  in  a  miry  state,  in  Egypt,  such  is  the  power  of  the  sun, 
the  aridity  of  the  atmosphere,  and  the  force  of  perllation,  that 
the  water  has  no  sooner  desei  ted  the  plains  than  the  latter 
are  turned  into  a  solid  crust,  which  soon  splits  in  to  innume- 
rable segments.  "  At  that  time,  the  soil,  in  hardness,  resem- 
bles one  continued  rock,  and  is  fissured  every  where  with  deep 
chinks.  When  we  encamped  in  the  delta,  it  was  impossible 
to  drive  a  tent  pin  into  it,  except  by  fixing  it  in  one  of  the 
openings;  and  the  detached  clods,  lying  around,  were  hard 
enough  to  be  used  as  mallets."  JJezcar  on  Dijsenleri/  in 
Egypt,   p.  3 — 4. 

From  these  circumstances,  we  are  prepared  to  find  that 
the  extrication  of  miasmata  in  Egypt  is  on  a  very  confined 
scale  indeed,  when  compared  with  Bengal,  and  consequently 
that  remittent  and  intermittent  fevers  are  in  proportion. 
"  Egypt,  says  Dr.  Dewar,  is  less  exposed  than  most  other 
"  Hat  countries,  in  high  latitudes,  to  bilious  fevers  of  the  in- 
"  termittent  and  remittent  kind,  as  it  is  free  from  those  marshy 
"  miasmata  which  serve  to  generate  and  to  cherish  the  con- 
"  tagion  of  these  diseases.  Intermittent  fevers  only  prevail 
"  during  the  decrease  of  the  Nile,  in  houses  snrrouitded  with 
"  stagnant  zcater.  At  other  seasons  they  are  coniincd  to 
*'  places  in  the  neighbourhood  of  extensive  rice  grounds,  such 
as  the  town  of  Damietta."    p.  5. 

It  is  true,  indeed,  that  in  particular  situations,  those  natural 
causes  which  have  happily  secured  Egypt  from  the  deleterious 
influence  of  paludal  effluvia,  are  counteracted  by  the  perverse- 
ness  and  filthiness  of  the  inhabitants.  "  This  advantage, 
however,  is  counterbalanced  by  the  dirty  mode  of  living  that 
generally  prevails.  The  people  seldom  wash  their  clothes, 
and  never  shift  them  on  going  to  bed.  The  olials  of  butchers' 
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stalls  are  left  in  tlic  open  street,  where  they  perpetually  spread 
piitrefiiclion  and  poison  in  the  atmospliere.  The  sun  vvoiild, 
hi  some  degree,  obviate  this  mischief,  by  drying  them  into 
hardness;  but  after  they  accumulate  in  the  streets,  they  arc 
thrown  into  the  river  or  the  sea,  where  they  not  only  pollute 
the  water,  but,  li/in^  just  zoithin  water  mark  [there  are  no 
tides]  are  soaked  vvilh  that  quantity  of  moisture  wliich  is  suf- 
hcient  to  keep  the  putrefactive  fermentation  in  its  most  active 
state,  and  which  allows  them  to  disseminate  their  effluvia  in 
the  air."    On  Dt/seiiterij  in  Egypt,    p.  6. 

Now,  having  satisfactorily  accounted  for  the  comparative 
inmnniity  from  miasmal  fevers,  which  the  Egyptians  enjoy, 
beyond  the  Bengalese,  let  us  turn  to  the  parallel  between 
Egypt  and  the  Coromandel  coast.  But  here  the  disparity  of 
climate  is  not  so  great  as  in  the  other  two  instances,  and  the 
great  prevailing  diseases  are  proportionally  analogous.  I  have 
traced  the  gradual  deterioration  of  the  biliary  apparatus  on 
the  Coromandel  coast  to  a  high  range  of  temperature,  and  its 
sudden  derangements  to  atmospherical  transitions.  The  very 
same  thing  happens  in  Egypt — from  similarity  of  cause. 
"  Elephantiasis  and  leprosy,  says  Dr.  Dewar,  are  frequent  dis- 
eases in  Egypt.  Obstructions  in  the  liver  and  dropsies  arc. 
still  more  frequent p.  6.  How  much  our  troops  suffered 
from  di/sentery,  which  I  have  proved  to  be  connected  with 
iiver  disease,  is  well  known  to  our  army  surgeons;  and  Baron 
Earrey  was  so  struck  with  the  prevalence  of  hepatitis  in 
Egypt,  that  he  has  taken  some  pains  to  frame  a  theory  for 
it^  explanation.  He  attributes  the  cause  to  a  high  range  of 
ten)perature  dissolving  the  fat  of  the  messentery,  which  be- 
comes clogged  in  the  liver.  I  do  not  quote  his  theory  for  its 
ingenuity,  but  to  shew  the  extent  of  the  disease.  And  now 
I  trust  the  idea  of  Dr.  Saunders  and  many  others,  that  hepa- 
titis in  India  is  owing  to  a  local  indigenous  poison  there,  un- 
like any  thing  in  any  other  cotmtry,  will  no  longer  be  held. 
■ — This  section  has  proved  an  identity  of  cause  and  a  simila- 
rity of  effect  in  India  and  Egypt,  and  consequently  has  solved 
a  mystery  that  obstructed  the  path  of  medical  science  on  an 
important  point  in  pathological  investigation.* 

*  I  have  alrfady  hinted  that  on  the  Coast  of  Africa  where  tlic  heat  is  exces- 
sive, liver  ron)i)laints  are  very  prevalent.  Of  this  1  lately  saw  a  strikiiifr  ex- 
ample in  the  Tigress  briji  after  returning  from  that  station.  Nosliiptroin  Indiii 
ever  nreicnied  a  more  dislressing  picture  of  hepatitis  and  dysentery  than  tliig 
Tesieldid.  Captain  Keaver  in  Ins  African  memoranda  gives  the  following 
thermometrical  ranges  of  the  hIx  winter  months,  viz.  from  August  to  Apri". 
August  74  to  82— Scot.  77  to  85— Oct.  81  to  91— Nov.  84  to  96— Dec.  64  to  92 
-  Jan.  63  to  98-Feb.  88  to  96-Marrh  8G  to  95— April  86  to  94°.  Cnplaia 
Beaver's  work  flic  wa  the  prevalence  of  hepatic  disease!  on  llie  coait. 
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Before  leaving  the  banks  of  the  Nile,  let  us  glance  at  a 
few  imlit^enoHS  customs,  from  which  the  medical  philosopher 
may  often  glean  useful  hints.  The  natives,  during  the  hot 
season,  subsist  chiefly  on  vegetables,  pulse  and  millc.  They 
make  frequent  use  of  the  bath,  atul  avoid  stimulating  beve- 
rages. 'J  hose  who  live  i»  tents  take  cate  to  have  theif 
coverings  constructed  double,  m  order  that  the  non-xondue- 
ting  stratum  of  air  may  defend  them  from  the  atmospheric 
heat.  Again,  as  in  the  East,  the  various  folds  of  the  turban 
form  a  powerful  non-conductor,  when  they  are  exposed  to 
the  direct  rays  of  the  sun,  and  preserve  them  from  Coups  de 
Sole'il,  while  the  sash,  like  the  oriental  cummerhand,  encii'-- 
cling  the  abdomen,  preserves  the  important  viscera  withiiv 
from  the  deleterious  impressions  of  cold,  during  a  suddeix 
vicissitude  of  temperature,  or  an  exposure  to  the  dews  or 
night  air;  thus  forming  an  article  of  utility  as  well  as  orna- 
ment. 


LOIMOLOGIA; 

on, 

Practical  researches  on  the  Plague. 


Sec.  VI. — Many  philosophers  have  attempted,  and  with 
no  mean  success,  to  trace  a  chain  of  animated  beings  from 
man  down  to  the  polypus ;  and  thence  through  the  vegetable 
creation  to  the  mineral  in  the  bowels  of  the  earth ;  so  that — 

 "  Whatever  link  we  strike, 

*'  Tenth,  or  ten  thousandth,  breaks  the  chain  alike." 

It  would  not,  perhaps,  be  very  difficult  to  shew  a  similar 
catenation  in  the  circle  of  diseases  by  which  we  are  surrounded. 
There  are  scarcely  two  diseases,  however  opposite  in  their 
phenomena  when  viewed  in  an  insulated  shape,  that  are  not 
linked  together  by  others  partaking  in  the  nature  of  both.  At 
a  first  glance,  the  yellow  fever  and  small  pox  would  seem 
unnieasurably  separated  and  widely  distinct  in  every  respect; 
yet  the  plague  presents  as  fair  a  connecting  link  between 
them  as  the  polypus  does  between  the  animal  and  vegetable 
kingdoms.  Like  Causus,  the  Plague  is  under  the  influence  of 
the  atmosphere,  and  limited  wilhiu  certain  thermometikal 
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ranges  : — like  small  i)ox,  it  is  pi-opagaled  by  con(ac(,  inocu- 
lation, or  exhalation;  and  proiluctive,  in  genoial,  of  local 
eruptions.  Nevertheless  k  is  as  ilistin<inisliablc  from  either, 
■as  Ifhe  polyjius  is  from  tlie  Lord  of  the  Creation  on  one  side, 
■or  Ate  Ctniar  of  Lebanon  on  the  other. 

T'h'is  dcstrnctiv-e  and  mis-shapen  enemy  of  the  human  race 
^las  ever  been  clothed  in  darkness  and  mystery,  which  add  not 
■a  liltfe  to  ils  real  and  imaginary  terrors. — It  may  justly  be  cha- 
factcrized  ns  a — 

"  MoDstFum  horrendum  infornia,  ingcns  cul  lumtn  aikMnpdim  !" 

Wkich  unites  all  the  bad  qualities  of  the  two  diseases  alluded 
to.  It  combines  the  rapid  march  and  fatal  issue  of  the  western 
causus,  with  the  dire  contagious  inilueuce  of  the  Eastern 
Variola  !* 

Such  an  engine  of  destruction  must,  long  ere  this,  have 
annihilated  mankind,  had  not  the  omniscient  Creator  encircled 
it  with  various  atmospherical  barriers  which  are  constantly 
arresting  its  progress,  or  suspending  its  powers.  If  "  the 
pen  of  writers  has  done  little  more  than  record  the  times  and 
places  when  and  where  it  proved  most  fatal — its  devastations, 
and  the  variety  of  modes  of  treatment  w  hich  had  no  certain 
success.,"  be  it  remembered  tliat  this  very  sentence,  so  dis- 
iieartewiBg  t<*  the  medical  plulosoplier,  was,  not  long  since, 
applied  to  d^etUeri/,  over  which  we  have  now  a  very  strong 
control.  All  then  may  not  be  lost  in  respect  to  the  plague. 
It  may  yet  come  under  rule,  and  bow  beneath  the  influence 
of  medicine.  At  all  events,  it  is  our  duty,  as  it  ought  to  be 
our  pride,  never  to  succumb  without  a  struggle.  Let  the  Ot- 
toman lie  supine  under  the  fetters  of  fatalism,  while  the 
Christian  philosopher  exerts  those  faculties  bestowed  on  him 
by  his  creator,  in  dGfeudiug  that  Creator's  noblest  work 
from  premature  tlecay  { 

Although  the  vciierable  iuul  laborious  Russel  shall  form 
the  text  or  basis  of  this  section ;  other  and  more  recent  writ- 
ings will  not  be  overlooked.  J3ut  as  references  and  formal 
(jwdations  would  swell  the  work  too  much ;  and  as  1  have  no 
particular  theory  or  practice  to  support  on  the  occasion,  the 
4eader  will  probably  give  mc  credit  for  fidelity  and  accuracy 


•  One  of  the  lalesj  writers  on  tlic  sillijrct  of  iilajjiip,  Dr.  C.-ilvrrt,  iiwrts  that 
its  \»oison  riidinted  throufjh  the  nimosplicrc  on  tlip  ii)liiil)i(uii(s  of  Viillftta,  from 
a  vessel  in  the  centre  of  (lie  quarantine  liarhoiir,  and  lonsecjiienll  v  tltiil  all  |irei. 
' cautions  .igainsl  contant  were  Ubclcib  and  dcluiivc— J»ltrf.  Vhir.  Trans,  vol,  vl. 
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in  tlie  compilDlion,  and  absolve  me  frona  all  suspicion  of 
misrepresentation. 

Previously,  however,  to  entering  on  the  symptomatology, 
&c.  of  the  disease,  it  is  necessary  to  state  liiat  1  have  derived 
much  assistance  from  my  esteemed  and  able  friend  Dr.  Dick- 
son of  Clifton,  in  this  section  of  my  work.  Dr.  Dickson 
while  stationed  in  the  Levant,  in  the  year  1803  had  frequent 
opportunities  of  coUeclnig  interesting  information  relative  to 
plague,  and  particularly  from  Padre  Luigi  de  Trincon  who, 
for  a  great  number  of  years,  had  been  superintendant  of  the 
plague  hospital  at  Smyrna.  The  history  of  this  venerable 
and  benevolent  man,  as  related  by  himself,  and  authenticated 
by  others,  is  briefly  this.  Having  been  most  severely  attacked 
by  the  plague,  about  thirty-six  years  previously,  and  his  life 
being  despaired  of,  he  made  a  vow,  in  the  event  of  recovery 
to  dedicate  his  services  to  those  who  should  be  similarly 
afflicted.  He  recovered,  and  for  some  time  adhered  to  his 
resolution ;  but  the  desire  of  revisiting  Pavia,  his  native 
country,  induced  him  to  leave  Smyrna.  His  vow,  however, 
continually  recurred  to  him ;  and  he  soon  returned  again  to 
Smyrna,  where  he  has  ever  since  pursued  his  original  resolu- 
tion of  attending  on  those  afliicted  with  plague.  He  adminis- 
ters to  his  patients  with  his  own  hands ; — consoles  and  cheers 
them ; — sits,  and  even  sleeps  upon  their  beds;  and  in  fine  has 
been  principally  indebted  for  his  success  to  such  attentions, 
as  he  knows  little  of  medicine. 

Sub-sect  I.  Symptomatologi/.  Fever. — This,  according 
to  Russel,  was,  with  very  few  exceptions,  a  constant  at- 
tendant at  one  stage  or  other,  but  varying  greatly  in  different 
subjects.  Usually  preceded  by  sense  of  weariness,  shivering, 
and  confusion  rather  than  pain  in  the  head.  Cold  stage 
shorter  than  in  tertian;  but  the  symptoms  in  hot  stage  xnore 
anomalous  and  alarming.  In  many  cases,  iiowever,  the 
pyrexia  difl'ered  so  little  from  that  in  other  fevers,  as  to 
lead  to  no  diagnosis,  unless  buboes  were  protruded,  which 
left  no  doubt.  Fever  usually  declined  in  the  morning  of  the 
second  day  ;  but  varied  much  in  intensity  of  force,  even  in 
the  24  hours ;  the  exacerbations  being  irregular  as  to  violence 
and  duration.  Generally  speaking,  there  were  morning  re- 
miasions  and  evening  exasperations.  Still  the  march  of  the 
disease  was  rapid — the  patient,  on  the  second  or  third  dav, 
being  reduced,  in  point  of  muscular  strength  and  sensorial 
energy,  to  the  condition  of  one  in  the  last  stage  of  typhus. 
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Yet  to  this  desperate  state  would  succeed  a  remission  in 
wliicli  liis  senses  and  intellectual  faculties  were  restored — the 
vital  runclions  went  on  calmly,  and  all  but  weakness  seemed 
to  have  vanished  like  a  dream. 

Remissions  of  this  kind,  when  early  in  the  disease,  or  un- 
preceded  by  a  sweat,  were  often  fallacious ;  but  when  on 
the  third  day,  or  later,  and  induced  by  a  sweat,  especially 
if  the  pulse  kept  up,  and  the  head  clear,  they  gave  hopes  of  a 
favourable  issue*" 

Dc/i/  iuin. — Not  so  high  as  in  some  other  feversf — seldom 
commenced  before  the  second  day,  increasing  in  the  exacer- 
bation, lessening  in  the  remission — sometimes  going  off  for 
some  hours  in  the  day,  but  returning  at  night.  Padre  Luigi 
corroborates  this  statement,  but  has  seen  delirium  and  insen- 
sibility come  on  early. 

Coma. — Very  often  alternated  with  the  delirium. — It  was 
always  a  dangerous  symptom  ;  but  more  so  as  it  approached 
early,  and  failed  to  abate  in  the  remissions.  The  patient  is 
roused  without  difficulty — answers  rationally  at  first,  but  soon 
becomes  im])atient — denies  having  slept,  and  as  soon  as  left, 
relapses  again  into  slumber..}; 

Loss  of  speech,  faltering,  and  tremor  of  the  tongue,  were 
not  uncommon  symptoms.  Impediment  of  speech  some- 
times continued  for  months  after  recovery.  Dr.  Dickson, 
w  ho  had  frequent  opportunities  of  seeing  plague  in  the  Levant, 
observes  that  the  tremor  of  the  lips  is  often  of  a  peculiar 
kind,  a  sort  of  biting  mption,  which  is  a  dangerous  symptom. 

Deafness  was  seldom  observed;  though  the  sense  of  hear- 
ing was  occasionally  impaired.  Dr.  Dickson  informs  me 
that  the  patients  sometinies  became  deaf. 

Mvddy  Eyes.: — ^This  was  a  remarkable  symptom.  It 
sometimes  was  visible  from  the  first  day,  but  more  commonly 
from  the  spcond  or  third,  remaining  till  some  favourable 
change  took  place.  It  is  a  strange  compound  of  muddincss 
and  lustre — is  little  affected  by  the  remissions;  but,  in  the 
exacerbations,  the  eyes  acquire  a  redness  that  adds  wildness 

•  The  iniiialtry  gyiii|)loms,  acconlinR  to  Faulkner,  tlic  liilpst  uriicr,  « iti-  at 
Malta,  besides  ihc  foregoing;,  pain  of  llir  back  opposite  to  llic  kidiirys— di  tiiikcii 
appcarnncc  of  the  countenance — inability  to  stand  npright — aversion  to  being 
tliou);ht  ill.  "  I  have  neither  drnnk  wine  nor  !piri(b,"'said  General  Menou, 
"  and  jet  I  feel  as  a  drunken  man." 

+  Sir  B.  Tnulkner  found  it  rise  to  maniacal f mi/  in  some  inslancrp,  at  Malta. 

t  The  coniatnr.e  syriiplomi;  strongly  rcaeinble  those  ol  the  Maiicgalantc 
fever,  su  well  dcKiibed  by  Ur.  Dickbun  in  u  subsequent  bcctiuu. 
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to  tlie  look.  The  disappearance  of  this  symptom  is  always 
favourable.  It  was  almost  invariably  present  in  fatal  cases. 
Sir  \\.  Faulkner  considers  it  without  doubt  cue  of  the  most 
leading  and  faithful  monitors  of  the  presence  of  plague.  He 
was  seldom  wronn  in  his  diagnosis,  where  any  unusual  white- 
iiess  of  the  tongue  accompanied  this  appearance  of  the  eye — • 

even  though  there  was  no  intumescence  or  redness  about 
the  gj-rf^Kls,  nor  auy  confession  of  complanit."  Jn  the  first 
instance  which  Dr.  Dickson  saw  of  the  plague,  and  where 
lie  was  uiiiutentioiially  a  visitor,  he  was  particularly  struck 
v  ith  the  drunken  ap|>earauce  of  the  eye,  and  was  at  a  loss 
M'hat  to  ihiijk  of  the  case,  until  the  patient  shewed  him  a 
bul)o  in  his  groin  ! 

IVhite  [/'owgHC— The  tongue  was  often  natural ;  but  when 
it  changed,  it  generally  became  white,  and  remained  moist. 
Sometimes  it  was  parched,  with  a  yellowish  streak  on  the 
sides,  and  a  reddish  in  the  middle ;  but  its  condition  rarely 
corresponded  with  the  febrile  symptoms, 

Puhe,  is  generally  low,  quick,  and  equal;  in  some  bad 
cases,  fluttering  or  intermittent,  or  low  and  nearly  natural. — 
In  the  more  advanced  stages  of  the  disease,  instead  of  rising 
in  the  exacerbations,  the  pulse  was  apt  to  quicken  and  be- 
come so  small  as  scarcely  to  be  felt.  At  Malta,  in  the  last 
plague,  the  pulsations  in  ulterior  periods,  seemed  to  succeed 
each  other  in  a  continued  stream,  and  delied  calculation. 
But  this  function  varied  so  much  as  to  be  res  faUachsima. 

liespiration  was  seldom  affected,  except  in  the  exacerba- 
tions of  advanced  stages,  when  it  became  laborious,  ^'o 
jjain  felt  on  a  full  inspiration.  Yet  the  patients  frequently 
sigh,  as  if  from  oppression  on  the  lungs, 

yiiixieti/,  that  is  a  sense  of  oppression  about  the  praccor- 
idia,  is  a  constant  attendant  on  the  plague;  and  its  early  ap- 
pearance was  unfavourable,     **  The  sick,"  says  Hiissel, 

shewed  how  severely  they  suffered,  by  tlu;ir  j)erpctually 
changing  posture,  in  hopes  of  relief;  but  when  asked  where 
iheir  pain  lay,  they  either  answered  hastily,  *  they  could  not 
tell,' or  with  a  fixed,  wild  look,  exclaimed—'  Ku/hi!  Kulbi !' 
(my  heart !  my  heart!)  This  anxiety  encreasing  as  the  disease 
advanced,  terminated  at  length  in  mortal  inquietude."  p.  88. 

Prt?;/  at  the  Heart. — Though  this  was  often  conjoined 
with,  it  was  often  distinct  from  the  anxiety  abovcmentioned. 
The  patients  often  exclaimed,  as  in  the  other  case,  my  heart ! 
my  heart!  pointing  to  the  .SV/o6a-.    Cordis;  but  then  they 
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M'ouW  add  cujavi  Kulhi,  my  heart  pa'ms  niof  or  vaar  Ji 
Ktifbi;  my  heart  is  on  lire!  'I'hey  coiilil  not  bear  tlie  slightest 
pressure  at  tlie  precordia. 

Delnlity. — The  sudden  prostration  of  muscular  strengffi 
and  nervous  energv  appertains,  in  a  particular  manner  to  tliC' 
plaijue,  beyond  that  observed  in  any  otlter  disease,  liy  its 
higlier  degree  Uic  more  fatal  forms  of  plague  were  distin- 
guished. "  [u  the  most  destrn(-tive  forms  of  the  plague,  the 
•fital  principle  seeuis  to  be  suddenly,  as  it  were  extinguished, 
or  else  enfctibled  to  a  degree  capable  only  for  a  short  time  to 
resist  the  violence  of  the  disease.  In  the  subordinate  forms, 
tlie  vital  and  animal  functions,  variously  atrected,  are  carried 
on  in  a  defective,  disorderly  manner,  and  denote  more  or  less 
danger  accordingly." —  ^htssnl,  p.  80. 

Fainliii'^y  in  dillerent  degrees,  was  a  very  common  symp- 
tom, and  sometimes,  though  rarely,  terminated  iu  svncope. 
It  was  not  so  nuicli  aggravated  by  the  perpendicular,  nor  re- 
lieved by  the  horizontal  postme,  as  in  other  fevers. 

Convii/siotis  sometimes  mark  the  access  of  the  fever;  and 
convulsive  motions  of  the  limbs  frequently  attend  the  course 
of  the  disease,  especially  where  there  is  a  numerous  eruption 
of  carbuncles.  Siibsuhiis  tciidinum  is  not  a  very  conimou 
symptom  ;  but  a  continual  trcmbhng  of  the  hands  is  gene- 
rallv  observed.  Lui'jri  informed  Dr.  Dickson  that  sinsultus 
was  not  an  uncommon  symptom,  and  that  sneezing  was  a 
very  favourable  phenomenon. 

Urine. — Nothiiig  decisive  can  be  learnt  from  this  excretion. 
Luigi,  however,  frequently  observed  it  of  a  very  high  colour, 
and  depositing  a  lateritious  sediment. —  Dickson. 

Perspiration. — Where  the  skin  lemains  torpid  and  dry 
continually;  or  where  short  and  precipitate  sweats  are  at- 
tended with  no  favomable  symjitoms,  danger  is  to  be  appre- 
hended. On  the  other  hand,  the  spontaneous  supervention 
of  an  early  perspiration  is  a  flattering  omen. 

Vomiting. — This  symptom,  according  to  Russel,  is  "  ab- 
sent in  a  large  proportion  of  the  sick."  \Vhere  it  i)egan 
early,  and  continued  obstinate,  it  was  a  fatal  symptom. — 
Biie  was  sometimes  thrown  up,  accompanied  with  bitter 
taste  in  the  mouth — "  a  yellowness  in  the  eyes,"  and  "  a 
blackish  liquor  sometimes  came  oft"  the  stomach  iu  the  last 
stage  of  the  disease,  in  the  production  of  which,  blood  may, 
pprliaps,  have  had  some  sharc!." — liiissc/.  Taulkner  makes 
no  mention  of  vomiting  ui  the  late  plague  at  Malta;  but 
says,  that  in  the  worst  species  the     stouuich  was  extremely 
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irritable."  Russel  admits  that  nausea  was  more  common. 
Is  not  "  stomacli  extremely  irritable"  equivalent  to  the  meii- 
tion  of  vomiting  ? 

D/arrhwa, — Sometimes  comes  on  the  first  clay,  but  more 
usually  supervenes  in  the  advanced  stuges  of  the  disease,  and 
in  either  case,  unless  other  things  were  favourable,  may  be 
set  down  as  a  signuin  f'uiiestissimitm.  Russel,  and  Faulkner. 
The  latter  observes  that,  in  the  plague  at  Malta,  the  alvine 
evacuations  were  commonly  pi  a  darker  appearance  than 
natural — -sometimes  of  a  greenish  tinge  mixed  with  scybala, 
particularly  where  voracity  of  appetite  attended.  Dr.  Russel 
sometimes  saw  dark-coloured  blood  discharged  by  stool,  un- 
mixed with  feces,  and  without  griping.  "  Costiveiicss  was 
atleiulcd  nith  no  harm,  and  often  with  little  inconvenience."^ 
Russel.    Luiiri  confirms  this  remark. 

Ihvmorrhages  were,  in  general,  unfavourable  symptoms. 
Thirst,  the  never-failing  attendant  on  febrile  diseases,  is  by 
no  means  invariably  present,  even  in  the  worst  forms  of  the 
plague.  "  The  like  remark  holds  of  want  of  appetite. 
Throughout  the  disease,  this  function  is  not  only  «o/ impaired 
but  augmented  to  a  degree  bordering  on  voracity."  I'aiilkner. 

We  shall  not  follow  Dr.  Russel  through  his  six  classes  of 
the  disease,  but  rather  adopt  the  concise  and  less  complicated 
divisions  of  Sir  Brooke  Taulkner,  in  his  recent  description 
of  the  plague  at  Malta. 

Species  I. — That  in  which,  at  the  first  attack,  the  energy 
of  the  brain  and  nervous  system  is  greatly  impaired,  indicated 
by  coma,  slow  drawling  or  interrupted  utterance.  In  this 
description  of  the  disease,  the  tongue  is  white,  but  little 
loaded  with  sordes,  and  usually  clean,  more  or  less,  towards 
the  centre  and  extremity  ;  the  anxiety  is  great;  cast  of  coun- 
tenance pale  ;  stomach  extremely  irritable,  and  the  strength 
much  impaired.  Rigors  and  pain  in  the  lower  part  of  the 
back  are  among  the  early  precursors  of  die  other  symptoms. 
This  was  observed  to  be  the  most  fatal  species  of  plague,  and 
prevailed  chiefly  at  the  commencement  of  the  late  disasters. 
Those  who  were  thus  affected  died  sometimes  in  the  course 
of  a  few  hours,  and  with  petechias. 

Species  //.—The  next  species  I  would  describe  is,  that 
in  which  Uie  state  of  the  brain  is  the  very  reverse  of  what 
takes  place  in  the  former,  the  symptoms  generally  denoting  a 
high  degree  of  excitement:  the  pain  of  the  head  is  intense- 
thirst  fVequeutly  considerable,  though  sometimes  wanting ; 
countenance  Hushed  ;  and  utterance  hurried.    The  attack  is 
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usherechlu  by  the  same  rigors  and  pain  of  back  as  the  fore- 
i;c)ing.  Epistaxis  not  uniVequcntly  occurs  in  this  class  of  the 
(lisonler.  The  ghuidiilar  swellings  come  out  very  tardily,  and 
utter  appearing,  recede  again,  without  any  remission  of  the 
general  symptoms.  Carbuncles  arise  over  diflcrent  j)iu  ts  of 
the  body  or  extremities,  which  arc  rapidly  disposed  to  gan- 
grenous inrtanimation.  The  delirium  continues  extremely 
liigh  and  uninterrupted,  and  the  patient  pei  ishes  in  the  course 
of  two  or  three  days.  Sometimes  he  lingers  so  far  as  the 
.seventh,  vet  rarely  beyond  this  period,  without  some  signs  of 
amendment.  Of  this  second  description,  the  examples  have 
been  very  numerous,  and  were  nearly  as  fatal  as  the  preced- 
ing, in  the  countenances  of  some,  just  previous  to  the  ac- 
cession of  the  more  violent  symptoms,  there  is  an  appearance 
of  despair  and  horror  which  bafties  all  desci  iption,  and  can 
never  be  well  mistaken  by  those  w  ho  have  seen  it  once. 

Species  ///.-^The  third  species  which  1  would  enumerate, 
is  nearly  a  kin  to  the  last,  only  the  symptoms  are  niuch 
milder,  and  the  brain  comparatively  little  affected.  The  bu- 
boes and  other  tumours  go  on  more  readily  and  kindly  to 
.suppuration,  and  by  a  prompt  and  early  employment  of  reme- 
dies, to  assist  the  salutary  operations  of  nature,  the  patient 
lias  a  tolerable  chance  of  surviving.  Cases  of  this  kind  are 
often  so  mild,  that  persons  have  been  known  to  w:ilk  about 
in  seeming  good  health,  and  without  any  evident  inconveni- 
ence from  the  buboes.  Of  this  last  species,  the  instances 
have,  thank  God,  not  been  unfrequent,  chietiy  occurring  to- 
wards the  declension  of  the  malady." 

Buboes  and  Carbim'cles. — ^The  presence  of  these,  sepa- 
rately or  in  conjunction,  is  diagnostic  of  true  plague  ;  and  re- 
moves all  doubt  as  to  its  nature ;  "  but  fatal  has  been  the 
error  of  rashly,  _/rom  their  absence,  pronouncing  a  distemper 
not  to  be  the  plague,  which,  in  the  sequel,  has  desolated 
regions,  and  which  early  precaution  might  probably  have 
prevented  from  spreading." — Russe/. 

Although  in  some  of  the  worst  forms  of  the  disease  [for 
instance  in  Russel's  and  Faulkner's  Jirst  classes,  where  the 
patients  frequently  perished  in  twenty-four  or  thirty-six  hours] 
— buboes  and  carbuncles  are  rare, yet,  generally  speaking,  they 
may  be  considered  as  constantly  concomitant  phenomena  : — 
notrso  carbuncles,  which  were  observed  in  about  one-third 
of  the  infected  onlv.  The  inguinal,  axillary,  parotid,  maxil- 
lary, and  cervical  glands  were  the  seats  of  buboes  in  the  order 
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they  are  set  down ;  but  ihejirst  was  by  far  the  most  frequent. 
The  inguinal  pestilential  bubo  was,  for  the  most  part,  situ- 
ated lower  in  the  thisrh  than  that  of  the  venei  eal.  A  burninir, 
shooting  pain  is  often  felt  in  the  part,  anterior  to  the  appear- 
ance of  swelling ;  and,  when  the  tumour  is  once  formed, 
there  is  always  pain  on  pressure.  In  the  incipient  state  of 
the  bubo,  a  small,  hard,  round  tumour  is  felt  by  the  finger, 
more  or  less  deeply  seated,  but  generally  moveable  under 
the  skin,  which  is  yet  colourless  and  non-protuberant.  As 
the  gland  enlarges,  it  commonly  takes  an  oblong  form — be- 
comes more  moveable, — and  the  integuments  thickening 
protrude  into  a  visible,  circumscribed  tumour,  without  exter- 
nal inflammation.  The  progress  to  maturity  is  more  or  less 
rapid ;  but  not  apparently  influenced  by  strength  of  con- 
stitution or  the  contrary — hence  the  prognosis  from  the  bubo 
is  very  uncertain. 

In  Dr.  Russel's  experience,  the  bubo  seldom  began  to  in- 
flame externally,  or  shew  symptoms  of  maturation  till  the 
fever  had  abated,  and  was  manifestly  on  the  decline.  This 
happened  at  various  periods,  but  rarely  sooner  than  the  8th 
or  9th  day,  the  inflammation  then  advanchig,  the  tumour,  by 
degrees  softened,  and  opened  of  itself  between  the  15th  and 
SSnd  day.  The  buboes  that  did  not  suppurate,  dispersed 
gradually  in  one  or  two  months. 

In  a  very  large  proportion  of  Dr.  Russel's  patients  the 
buboes  made  their  appearance  in  the  course  of  the  flrst  day. 
In  the  slightest  cases,  they  were  often  the  first  symptom  of 
infection. 

Carbuncles  were  seldom  observed  by  Dr.  Russel  before 
the  month  of  May — they  grew  rife  in  the  summer,  and  be- 
came gradually  less  common  in  autumn.  The  carbuncles 
that  fell  under  the  observation  of  Sir  Brooke  Faulkner  in  the 
late  plague  in  Malta  were  of  that  kind  described  by  authors 
as  the  ZDCt  carbuncle,  sloughing  into  very  deep  sores,  and  at- 
tended during  the  progress  of  inflammation,  with  an  extremely 
painful,  burning  sensation.  At  first,  they  arose  like  a  phleg- 
mon, gradually  acquiring  a  diffused  and  highly  inflamed  base, 
and  having,  not  far  from  the  apex,  a  concentric  areola  of  a 
deep  livid,  and  more  internally  of  a  cineritious  colour,  and 
a  glossy  appearance.  These  carbuncles  were  not  confined 
to  any  particular  part  of  the  body  or  limbs,  though  most 
commonly  they  are  situated  upon  some  part  of  the  extremi- 
ties.   Of  the  dry  carbuncles/  as  they  occurred  in  a  few 
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cases,  the  description  corresponds  with  that  of  authors — 
being  of  a  dark,  gangrenous  colour,  without  much  pain, 
with  little  or  no  inlhimniation,  or  elevation  above  the  surlacc. 
These  were  always  unfavourable  symptoms. 

Fetechice  in  the  plague  at  Malta  were  various  in  point  of 
size  and  colour — hi  some,  of  a  dark,  or  dusky  brown— in 
others  livid — in  some,  so  small  as  to  be  almost  impeiceptlbie 
— in  others,  as  large  as  flea-bites.  Situation,  over  the 
breast,  arras,  wrist — sometimes  over  the  back,  or  lower 
extremities. 

Pathology. — As  scarce  a  ray  of  light  beams  upon  this  sub- 
ject from  Fost  Mortem  researches,*  and  probably  never  will, 
•we  are  left  to  ground  our  pathological  opuiions  on  the  phe- 
nomena of  the  disease,  in  its  course  to  recovery  or  death. 
Upon  a  careful  review  of  these,  it  is  but  too  plain  that  re- 
medial measures  have  had,  as  yet,  scarcely  any  control  over 
plague.  In  the  graver  forms,  medicine  has  been  confessedly 
useless — in  the  milder,  it  was  probably  unnecessary — in  the 
intermediate  shades  it  may  have  had  some  influence.  From 
this,  and  various  other  considerations,  we  may  most  safely 
conclude  that  plague,  though  influenced  by  the  atmosphere, 
is  propagated  by  a  poison  or  contagion,  htrictly  sui generis, — 
equally  as  much  so  indeed,  as  that  of  variola.  Now,  over 
any  one  of  these  eruptive  contagions,  excepting  the  syphilitic 
by  mercury,  and  the  variolous  by  inoculation,  we  have  not 
one  particle  of  power,  after  it  is  received  into  the  system.^ 
In  what  way  they  produce  their  baneful  influence  on  the 
living  machine  -we  are  nearly,  if  not  totally  ignorant ;  but 
their  eflects  are  expressed  by  three  great  features  or  pheno- 
mena— depression  and  reaction,  with  a  local  determination. 
In  the  first,  when  excessive,  and  consequently  dangerous, 
the  powers  of  the  system  seem  paralyzed  or  stijied  and  are 
not  unfrcquently  annihilated ; — In  the  second,  when  excessive, 
and  consequently  dangerous.  Nature  appears  in  her  frantic 
efforts,  to  commit  suicide  on  herself,  by  destroying  some 
organ  essential  to  life,  or  exhausting,  beyond  recruit  the 


♦  Baron  Larrey  opened  a  few  bodies  dead  of  tlie  plague  In  Egypt,  and 
found  llic  liver  engorged  and  disorganized— tlic  s(omacli  and  jnlestincs  pan- 
grencd— tlic  heart  soft  and  flabl)y.  'J'lic  brain  was  not  examined.  One  of  (he 
assistants  who  helped  to  open  llie  bodies  cniigbt  the  plague  and  died.  'I'lie 
nboTe  phenomena  are  little  dillcrcnl  from  those  presented  as  the  cU'ccts  of 
other  fatal,  congestive  fevers. 

+  1  mean  we  have  no  power  in  arresling  the  pro;'.rrs3  of  Ihc-  poison;  tli()iigli 
we  have  much  io  mili^aliug  the  viulciice  of  reaction  tii  the  ^i^stciu  itself. 
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m  IioIc  faijiic ; — fn  the  Third,  or  local  eruption,  some  stuialive 
process  is  efiected,  of  which  wo  ouli/  know  that  it  is  sanative — 

 — Sivc  illis  omne  per  ignem 

Excciquitur  viiium,  iilqiie  cxiidat  iniitiiis  liiiinor: — 
Scu  pliii  cs  calur  ille  vias,  ct  cioca  relaxat 
Spiramcntn.  Georgiconiin  lib.  l—p.S'i, 

Now  till  we  find  out  specifics  for  the  other  contagious 
poisons,  as  mercury  proves  in  syphilis,  the  sum  total  of  our 
knowledge  leads  but  to  this;  that  in  t\\e.  first  instance,  we  are 
to  endeavour  to  rouse  or  animate — in  the  second,  to  curb  or 
restrain,  and  in  the  third,  to  leave  alone,  the  efforts  of 
Nature. 

.  "^riiis  reasoning,  indeed,  will  very  nearly  apply  to  the  whole 
lange  of  fevers;  but  unfortunately  there  is  something  more 
mysterious  and  intraclible  in  those  acconipanied  by  eruptions, 
than  in  any  of  the  others.  This  is  particularly  the  case, 
in  those  forms  of  plague  where  nature  appears  to  lie  prostrate 
under  the  influence  of  the  poison,  without  the  power  of  re- 
sistance, much  less  of  reaction!  Here  we  may  apply  the 
warm  bath  to  the  external  surface  of  the  body,  and  cordials  or 
slinmlauts  to  the  internal;  but  alas!  the  nervous  and  vascular 
systems  are  so  entirely  deranged,  that  nature,  unable  to  avail 
herself  of  our  assistance,  sinks  in  the  struggle,  without  the 
means  of  extricating  herself  from  the  mortal  grasp  of  the 
enemy,  or  the  power  of  accelerating  her  own  destruction ! 

Plague,  as  an  eruptive  fever,  differs  so  essentially  from 
endemic  or  miasmal  fevers,  not  only  in  respect  to  its  con- 
lagious  origin,  but  its  critical  determinations,  and  also  the 
mode  of  treatment,  that  one  would  hardly  expect  to  find  an 
amalgamation  attempted  in  the  present  day.  Yet  such  a 
doctrine  has  been  recently  maintained  by  two  medical  gentle- 
men, Dr.  Robertson,  and  Mr.  Torrie.*'  The  latter  asserted 
that  the  plague  was  not  contagious,  and  fell,  of  course,  a 
victim  to  liis  own  infatuation  ;  the  former  endeavours  to  shew- 
that  the  causes  of  plague  and  remittent  fever  are  the  same, 
ihat  the  symptoms,  and  post  mortem  appearances  dilfer  only 
ill  degree.  He  acknowledges,  however,  that  he  never  saw  the 
j^lague,  and  independently  of  this,  his  arguments  are  not  of 
that  weight  that  require  a  serious  refutation. 

Thcrapeuiics. — The  following  is  an  abstract  of  Dr.  Russel's 
Mclhodus  Mcdendi.  .  One  early  bleeding ;  which  was  very 
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seldom  repeated,  excepting  wlieio  circumstances  unequivo- 
cally dcmauded  it.  Where  vomiting  was  a  concomitant 
Hym|)ton),  it  was  encouraged  by  draughts  of  warm  chamomile 
tea  till  the  stomach  was  well  cleared  oF  bile  or  other  coUuvies. 
Where  this  was  not  sufficient,  an  emetic  of  ipecacuan  was 
exhibited,  after  which  an  opiate.  Purgatives  were  rarely 
given. 

As  soon  as  the  stomach  was  settled,  mild  sudorifics  were 
administered  in  small  doses,  as  the  acetate  of  ammonia  and 
citrate  of  poiash.  If  a  diarrhoea  prevailed,  as  it  was  never 
observed  to  prove  critical,  it  was  restrained  by  diascordium 
and  opiates.  Dilution — cool  air  in  the  beginning;  but  to- 
wards die  height  of  the  exacerbations,  upon  the  lirst  appear- 
ance of  moisture  on  the  skin,  the  sick  were  kept  moderately 
covered  up  from  the  chin  downwards.  The  diet  was  the 
lightest  possible.  For  the  coma  and  delirium,  sinapisms  and 
pcdiluvia  were  employed.  For  the  oppression  at  the  pra'- 
■cordia,  mild  cordials,  acididated  drinks,  and  cool  air  were 
serviceable.  Ai'ter  the  height,  and  through  the  decline  of  the 
<lisease,  bark  in  powder  or  tincture  was  exhibited.  In  the 
decline  of  the  disease  purging  was  employed  by  the  European, 
but  seldom  by  the  native  practitioners.  Relapses,  though 
exceedingly  rare,  do  sometimes  take  place. 

Treatment  of  the  Plague  at  Malta. — Sir  Brooke  Faulk- 
ner's indications  are,  1st.  when  inflammatory  symptoms 
are  violent  at  the  hegiiin'mg,  to  moderate  them  cautiously. 
2nd.  to  restrain  all  inordinate  efforts  of  nature;  or  support 
her  when  exhausted.  3rd.  to  counteract  putrescency.  4lh. 
to  evacuate  the  morbific  matter.  These  indications  are  pro- 
posed to  be  fulfilled  by  evacuants,  tonics,  antiseptics,  blisters, 
sudorifics. 

FjVacuunts.  Purgatives  are  rarely  ventured  on  by  the 
Maltese,  except  in  very  strong,  plethoric  habits,  when  sulphate 
of  magnesia  is  given.  At  other  times,  supertartritc  of  potash, 
manna,  almond  oil,  &c.  are  most  esteemed,  lilecdiiig,  even 
locally,  was  a  precarious  remedy,  and  no  decisive  benefit  was 
obtained  from  its  use.  Blisters  to  the  temples,  nape  of  the 
neck,  head,  and  .shoulders  were  applied,  in  high  delirium,  or 
very  low  coma.  Sinapisms  to  the  soles  of  the  feet.  Mild 
emetics  of  ipecacuan  at  the  very  beginning. 

'J'he  Maltese  prescribe  bark,  Colombo,  gentian,  and  scrpeu- 
laria,  as  soon  as  the  state  of  the  head  allows.  As  a  suclurijic, 
the  acetate  of  aniuiunia  was  preferred.    Opium  in  sunje 
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cases  was  useful ;  but  required  caution  in  the  administratimT, 
Wine  was  given  in  the  advanced  stages,  and  often  with  benefit; 
but  required  great  limitation.  The  same  of  cordials.  The 
surgeon  of  the  3d  Garrison  Battalion,  Mr.  Stafford,  has 
published  several  cases  in  the  12th  vol.  Ed.  Jourval,  where 
mercurial  frictions,  externally,  and  calomel  internally,  proved 
very  successful.  The  warm  bath  also  proved  useful.  The 
cold  affusion  was  tried  in  a  few  cases,  and  Sir  B.  Faulkner 
is  inclined  to  augur  favourably  of  it,  when  guided  by  the 
principles  laid  down  by  Currie. 

Such  is  nearly  the  sum  of  the  information  Dr.  F.  has  been 
■enabled  to  collect  upon  this  disheartening  subject.    It  only 
verities  the  words  of  the  Poet — 

Diim  Tisnm  mort.ilc  maTum  tnntoqiie  Intebat 
Causa  nnccns  cladis,  piignatum  e<t  arte  mrdendi, 
Exitiumiuperabat  opem,  quae  victa  jaccbat. 

Prophylaxis. — Since  we  have  made  so  few  advances  in  the 
cure,  we  must  be  the  more  vigilant  in  regard  to  prevention. 
Of  all  the  means  which  have  been  recommended  by  ancients 
or  naoderns,  none  are  equal  to  personal  cleanliness — tempe- 
rance— avoiding  contact:,  or  using  immediate  ablutions  after- 
wards— shunning  the  breath,  or  vapour  exhaling  from  die 
bodies  of  the  sick — ventilation — moderate  exercise — atten- 
tion to  the  ^reat  functions  of  digestion,  perspiration,  biliary 
secretion,  8lc. — Confidence.  But  a  ntost  important  measure 
is  the  use  of  oiled  dresses,  the  texture  of  which  is  so  com- 
pletely close  as  to  prevent  the  passage  of  the  most  minute 
particles  of  any  matter  from  without.  By  'these  means  every 
attendant  on  the  military  pest  hospitals  in  Malta  escaped  the 
contagion.  As  to  oil  frictions,  they  are  precarious  preven- 
tives, though  highly  recommended  by  some,  particularly 
Baldwin,  and  Luigi. 

The  oil  dress  over  every  part  of  the  body,  while  a  sponge 
moistened  with  vinegar  is  held  to  the  face,  seems  the  most 
certain  prophylactic.  Might  not  a  mask  be  annexed  to  the  oil 
dress,  with  a  tube  of  leather  fitted  to  the  mouth,  and  leading 
out  of  a  door  or  window,  through  \yhich  the  medical  atten- 
dant might  breathe  while  visiting  the  infected  in  Pest  Hos- 
pitals and  Lazarettos  ? 

Since  writing  the  above,  a  mask  has  actually  been  con- 
structed by  a  foreigner,  composed  of  pieces  of  light  fiiic 
sponge,  which  arc  to  be  soaked  in  diircrcut  kinds  of  fluids, 
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according  to  llie  nature  of  the  deleterious  gas  or  febrific 
miasm  against  which  we  are  to  guard.  This,  upon  the  whole, 
seems  better  than  the  mask  and  tube. 

Since  the  second  Edition  of  this  work  was  printed,  one  or 
two  Members  of  the  House  of  Commons  were  deluded  bv 
Dr.  M'Lean's  writings  into  a  persuasion  that  Plague  was  not 
contagious.  Accordingly  a  Committee  was  appointed,  and 
the  Author  of  this  work,  among  others,  was  examined.  But 
nearly  the  whole  of  the  evidence  went  so  completely  against 
the  wild  speculations  of  the  learned  Doctor,  that  the  Plague 
<][uestion  has  dropped  to  the  ground ! 
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So)7ie  Account  of  the  Climate  and  Medical  TdpograpJii/  of 
the  JVest  Coast  of  Africa.    From  the  Quarter/i/  Jonniul 
of  Foreign  Medicine  and  Surgerij  for  Januarjj,  1821,* 

Tn  the  view  we  sliall  endeavour  to  present  oC  the  topograpliy 
of  the  coast  of  Africa  as  infliieiicmg  the  human  system,  our 
observations,  although  confined  to  that  part,  commonly  knouu 
under  the  appellation  of  the  coast  of  Guinea,  will,  neverthe- 
less, from  the  general  aspect  and  nature  of  the  soil  and  sea- 
sons, be  applicable  to  a  considerable  ])orlion  of  country 
extending  in  both  a  nortliei  ly  and  southerly  direction,  from 
that  embraced  in  the  following  Memoir.  That  part  of  the 
African  coast  to  which  we  shall  limit  our  description,  (and 
which  was  presented  to  our  personal  observation)  commences 
at  Cape  de  Verde,  in  lat.  15°  north,  and  IG^"^ west  longi- 
tude, and  extends  first  in  a  south-east  direction,  and  after- 
wards direct  east  to  Cape  Formosa,  in  4*^  north  lat.  and 
east  longitude,  comprehending  upwards  of  two  thousand 
miles  of  the  African  shore  within  its  range. 

This  part  of  the  coast  becomes  interesting  in  many  points 
of  view.  Towards  each  of  its  extremities  are  situated  all 
the  African  Settlements  possessed  not  only  by  this  country, 
but  also  those  belonging  to  the  Dutch  and  Danes.  Its  centre 
is  the  least  known  to  the  Europeans.  To  the  medical  philoso- 
pher, the  nature  of  its  soil  and  climate  renders  it  a  fertile  field 
for  speculation,  and  its  diseases  a  subject  deserving  of  closer 
inquiry.  To  every  one  interested  in  the  mental  and  moral 
elevation  of  our  species  it  affords  prospects  the  most  humi- 
liating and  degrading.-  Tribes  of  negroes,  different  in  the 
degree  of  savage  existence,  inhabit  the  coast,  and  extend 
towards  the  interior;  and  although  the  difference  of  their 
customs  and  superstitions  modify,  in  some  respects,  the  extent 
of  their  social  and  moral  perceptions,  still  they  are  not  many 
dearrees  removed  above  the  feras  naturie.    Tribes  of  Amino- 


♦  Tlip  roadpr  will  readily  perceive  that  there  are  some  doclrines  in  tiiis 
arlirle  a  liille  at  \arianre  with  what  I  iiave  inainlaineil  in  niher  parts  of  tlit 
woik.   They  do  not,  however,  require  liisnissioii  here. — J.  J. 
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pophagi  inhabit  various  places  on  the  sea  coast,  and  in  the 
interior;  one  was  seen  by  ourselves  on  the  western  boundary 
i)f  the  ivory  coast,  all  of  them  most  likely  descendants  of 
the  Ethiopes  Anthropophagi  of  Ptolfimy,  or  the  savage 
Ethiopians  described  by  Herodotus.    A  race  of  ahnost  am- 
])hibious  Ichthyophiigi  exists  on  the  Grain  coast  in  a  state 
of  migration,  phnidering  the  inhabitants,  who  are  not  more 
tlian  a  degree  removed  above  themselves  in  the  scale  of  civi- 
lization ;  and  human  sacrifice  is  performed  by  all,  with  the 
most  wanton  indulgence  and  exultation,  even  in  those  dis- 
tricts that  have  enjoyed  an  intercourse  with  Europeans  for 
nearly  three  hundred  years. 

No  account  of  the  discoveries  made  by  the  expedition 
sent  out  by  Necho  king  of  Egypt,  nor  in  the  subsequent  one 
undertaken  by  Hanno,  has  reached  our  times,  sufficient  for 
Os  to  form  an  opinion  of  the  aspect  of  the  country,  during 
the  remote  periods,  of  antiquity.    The  very  limited  and  su- 
perficial description  given  of  the  west  coast  of  Africa  by  the 
less  ancient  philosophers,  Ptolemy  and  Pliny,  merely  shows 
that  the  north-west  extremity  of  this  part  was  not  unknown 
to  them.    If  we  may  be  allowed  to  speculate  on  the  subject, 
the  nature  of  the  soil  and  climate,  and  general  aspect  ot'  the 
country,  are  perhaps  nearly  the  same  at  the  present  day,  as  they 
were  at  that  period.    If,  however,  they  have  undergone  any 
material  change,  it  can  not  be  supposed  to  have  been  towards 
a  state  of  amelioratien.    The  decomposition  of  the  superioi* 
and  more  exposed  strata  of  rocks,  and  the  continued  pro- 
•luction  and  decay  in  the  vegetable  kingdom,  that  must  have 
been  going  on  during  the  intervem'ng  ages,  render  it  more 
probable  that  an  opposite  change  has  been  the  result.  We 
are  induced  to  conclude  that  an  accumulation  of  soil  has  thus 
taken  place,  which  every  successive  age  would  render  more 
rich  and  absorbent,  and  consequently  more  exuberant  in  its 
productions.     With  this  increase  of  luxuriance  upon  its 
surface,  this  country  would  necessarily  become  more  fertile  in 
disease. 

 — —  Mac  ICS,  ct  nova  fcbrium 

Terris  incubuit  cohors.  Hor.  Book  I.  Ode  3. 

The  Portuguese  navigators  were  the  first  of  the  nations  of 
modern  civilization  to  visit  this  coast,  and  to  erect  settlements. 
'Ihey  began  towards  the  middle  of  the  fifteenth  century  to  ex- 
fend  their  voyages  beyond  Cape  de  Verde,  and  every  succes- 

u  u 
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sive  adventurer  proceeded  farther  than  liis  predecessor,  uiili^, 
before  the  end  of  that  century,  the  \\hole  of  tliis  coaKt  was 
visited. 

We  shall  comiuehce  our  description  of  this  coast,  with  the 
part  iirst  visited,  and  proceed  along  its  shores  to  the  southern 
hniit,  which  we  assigned  ourselves  in  the  proemiuni. 

The  first  novelty  that  strikes  the  visitor  of  the  African  coast 
i.H  its  extreme  lowness.  The  earliest  indication  of  its  ap- 
proach will  be  aftorded  him  by  the  temperature  of  the  sea 
<!in)inishing  considerably,  even  before  the  seaman's  plummet 
has  declared  the  depth  of  water.  Its  depth  begins  gradually 
to  lessen,  and  at  length  the  soundings  are  reduced  to  ten  or 
tw  elve  fathoms ;  the  land  at  last  appears  ;  the  tops  of  trees 
appear  to  emerge  out  of  the  water,  towards  the  eastern  hori- 
zon ;  and  in  a  few  hours  the  appearance  of  a  dense  and  nearly 
level  forest  hidicates  its  near  approach.  While  advancing 
towards  the  coast,  or  sailing  in  its  parallel,  the  nights  are 
enlivened  by  the  constant  flashes  of  lightning  upon  the  land, 
or  when  at  loo  great  a  distance  to  descry  it,  they  are  seen 
gleaming  in  constant  succession  towards  that  quarter  of  the 
horizon  in  which  it  lies. 

T/ie  River  Gambia  flows  into  the  Atlantic  Ocean  in 
lat.  north,  and  \Q"  west  long,  about  half  way  between 

Ciipe  de  V  erde  and  Cape  Roxo. 

'i  he  general  appearance  of  this  river,  from  the  accouut 
given  by  Plolomy,  seems  to  have  been  nearly  the  same  in  his 
lime  as  at  present.  The  country  adjoining  is  low,  and  in 
most  places  thickly  wooded.  Ihe  soil  is  generally  sandy; 
in  low  situations  it  approaches  to  a  black  mould,  while,  in 
the  lagoons,  and  nqar  the  banks  of  the  river,  the  constant 
inundations  during  the  rainy  season,  and  the  accumulation  of 
uuul  and  ooze  which  takes  place,  render  it  extremely  rich 
*md  absorbent.  The  banks  of  the  Gambia  swarm  w  ith  nius- 
quitos,  the  different  species  of  termites,  formic^e,  and  with 
all  the  other  inaects  and  reptiles  that  are  generally  natives  of 
similar  climates.  They  are  particularly  numerous  after  the 
termination  of  the  rains.  At  that  season  the  earth  may  in- 
deed be  said  to  teem  w  ith  them,  marking  a  soil  extremely 
fertile  in  the  elements  requisite  to  the  production  and  growth 
of  that  class  of  the  animal  creation;  as  well  as  in  those 
principles  which  are  productive  of  disease. 

The  settlement  of  St.  Mary  is  placed  near  the  entrance 
of  this  river,  and  although  not  so  thickly  wooded  as  most 
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of  our  African  settlements,  yet,  from  llic  sources  of  disease 
supplied  from  its  banks  and  adjoining  swamps,  it  lias  been 
i'ound  as  fatal  to  European  constitutions.  The  natine  of  the 
soil  and  its  less  dense  vegetation,  render  at  some  seasons  the 
tlegrce  of  heat  frequently  greater  than  in  most  of  the  other 
settlements  on  this  part  of  the  coast;  and  \\i  len  th-c  sun  has 
considerably  passed  the  equator,  towards  hisgrpatest  northern 
declination,  the  thermometer  in  the  shade  has  frequently  in- 
dicated upwards  of  100°-.  The  rainy  season  commences  in 
July,  and  continues  about  four  months.  During  this  season, 
but  more  especially  about  its  cornmencementand  termination, 
■fevers  of  the  intermittent  and  remittent  types  are  very 
■general,  and  frequently  prove  malignant.  'J'he  diseases 
•that  are  most  prevalent  are  continued,  remittent,  awd  in- 
termittent fevers,  dysentery,  and  cholera  morbus. — These 
are  endemic  at  all  seasons  among  recent  visitors,  if  they 
remain  sufficiently  long ;  and  also  very  frequently  attack, 
seasoned  resideiiters.  The  fever  alters  its  tyj>e  liere,  as  in 
all  other  places  on  the  coast,  according  to  the  period  of 
residence  in  the  country,  and  individual  circumstances  of  the 
patients. 

The  quantity  of  rain  which  falls  throughout  the  year  may 
be  considered  from  ninety  to  a  hundred  and  fifteen  inches. 
The  prevailing  winds  during  the  dry  season,  are  the  usual 
sea  and  land  breezes.  Tornadoes  are  frequent  about  the 
setting  in  of  the  rains,  and  at  their  conclusion.  During 
their  continuance  the  winds  prevail  from  the  W.S.W.  fraught 
with  the  accumulated  moisture  exhaled  from  the  eqtiatorial 
Atlantic.  The  harmattan  wind  is  more  feeble  in  its  eft'ects 
towards  this  part  of  the  country. 

That  part  of  the  coast  which  extends  from  to 
north  lat.  is  particularly  shelving,  and  in  many  places  is  ele- 
vated into  dangerous  shoals  and  sand  banks.  These  shoals, 
in  consequence  of  greater  elevation  in  some  phuves,  assume 
the  appearance  of  small  islands,  and  lie  detached  at  a  con- 
siderable distance  from  the  continent. 

The  Ilio  Grande  falls  into  the  sea  in  12^  degrees  —in  the 
place  where  the  coast  is  prominently  marked  by  a  shelving 
character.  Its  mouth  is  almost  concealed  in  the  approach 
from  the  sea,  by  several  consideral)Ie  islands.  ^J'hev  appear 
from  the  assimilation  r:f  their  surface  and  degree  of  eleva- 
tion, as  if  separated  from  ilie  continent  by  \ht  course  of  the 
j-iver ;  while  the  aspect  ol  their  shore;.,  and  the  character  of 
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the  soil,  render  it  as  probable  that  they  have  been  formed  from 
the  accumulating  debris,  washed  down  by  the  rivers  during 
the  rainy  seasons  from  the  adjoining  country,  as  well  as  from 
the  extremity  of  the  Kong  mountains,  which,  crossing  Africa, 
terminate  at  no  great  distance  from  this  part  of  the  coast. 
From  among  this  immense  range  of  mountains,  the  more 
considerable  streams,  which  afterwards  by  their  increase  form 
the  majestic  rivers  of  the  Gambia,  Rio  Grande,  Sierra  Leone, 
and  others  that  present  themselves  along  this  part  of  the 
coast  derive  their  origin.  Of  the  islands  scattered  before 
the  mouth  of  this  river,  the  most  considerable  and  most  ad- 
jacent to  the  continent  is  the  island  of  13ulama — a  name  be- 
come notorious  in  medical  controversy,  from  its  having  been 
the  source  from  which  many  of  those  who  espouse  the  doc- 
trine of  the  contagious  nature  of  the  yellow  fever  suppose 
the  epidemic  to  have  been  derived,  which  ravaged  the  W  est 
Indies  during  1793  and  following  years.  We  shall  endea- 
vour to  present  our  readers  with  a  view  of  its  topography. 
'.  Its  situation,  in  the  very  entrance  of  the  Rio  Grande,  gives 
the  appearance  of  two  distinct  mouths  to  that  river.  lu 
length  it  is  about  fifteen  miles,  and  about  ten  in  breadth. — 
It  presents  in  every  direction  an  almost  level  superficies 
thickly  wooded,  and  the  stems  of  the  more  considerable  trees 
surrounded  by  a  dense  underwood. 

Places  more  devoid  of  the  bulky  vegetable,  productions  are 
covered  by  a  thick  and  deep  grass.  The  soil  varies  from  9, 
loamy  earth  to  a  heavy  clay ;  and  the  shores  assume  either  a 
sandy  or  muddy  appearance,  according  as  they  are  washed  on 
one  side,  by  the  currents  of  the  sea,  and  on  the  other,  by  the 
stream  of  the  river.  On  the  sides  which  in  fact  form  part 
of  the  banks  of  the  river,  every  retiring  tide  leaves  it  in  some 
degree  covered  by  the  ooze  and  mud  borne  on  its  current, 
and  there  left  to  rapid  decay  in  a  moist  and  hot  atmosphere. 
No  situation  could  be  chosen  more  fertile  in  the  causes  of 
endemic  fever;  both  from  its  peculiar  position,  and  also  from 
the  nature  of  the  soil  and  exuberant  vegetation. 

The  situation,  in  the  mouth  of  the  river,  renders  it  obnox- 
ipus  to  the  effects  of  the  land  wind,  which  may  naturally  be 
expected  to  be  fraught  with  the  noxious  exhalations  produced 
from  its  banks,  the  adjoining  lagoons,  and  rice  grounds; 
while  towards  the  sea  it  is  in  a  considerable  degree  sheltered 
f.iom  the  salutary  effects  of  the  sea  breeze,  by  the  numerous 
and  even  large  islands  that  lay  without  it.    !So  one  acquainted 
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wilh  a  tropical  climate,  but  would  conclude  a  prion,  from 
sucli  a  position,  and  iVoin  such  a  soil  and  climate  as  we  have 
described,  that  the  most  severe  cases  of  endemic  fever  must 
be  the  result.  We  cannot  be  surprised  that  the  wretched  in- 
dividuals who  attempted  to  settle  upon  this  island  were  so 
deeply  alHicted;  we  would  have  been  much  more  astonished 
had  any  escaped.  That  the  disease  did  not  make  its  appear- 
ance among  them  until  a  considerable  time  after  they  had  de- 
serted this  miasnial  hot-bed,  was  to  be  expected  by  every 
one  experienced  in  its  causes.  Even  when  most  concentrated, 
they  never,  we  believe,  affect  the  system  before  the  seventh 
tlay ;  and  in  many  cases  a  considerable  number  of  w  eeks 
elapse  before  the  febrile  action  commences. 

'riie  time  which  was  subsequently  spent  by  them  at  Sierra 
I>eone,  where  many  of  them  died,  and  others  sickened, 
afforded  those  who  escaped  at  Bulama,  and  whose  minds 
were  under  the  sedative  effects  arising  from  disappointment, 
a  fresh  exposure  to  causes  not  a  whit  less  potent  in  producing 
malignant  effects.  Many  of  our  enlightened  brethren,  who 
are  conversant  with  the  great  length  of  time  the  miasmal 
poison  will  lay  dormant  in  the  system,  operating  changes  in 
it,  preparatory  to  bursting  into  actual  disease,  will  join  us  in 
the  belief,  that  those  who  sickened  during  their  passage  across 
the  Atlantic,  and  by  that  means  gave  rise  to  the  fallacious 
appearance  of  contagion,  derived  their  disease  on  the  Afii- 
can  shores,  by  the  direct  operation  of  the  endemic  causes  of 
yellow  fever  upon  their  individual  systems.  If  there  were  any 
who  had  no  decided  symptoms  of  disease  until  they  reai^hed 
the  West  Indies,  and  then  were  seized,  we  consider  it  veiy 
likely  that  the  state  of  the  atmosphere,  so  faithfully  described 
by  JJr.  Clarke,  as  most  prevalent  throughout  these  islands  at 
that  time,  might  have  brought  into  full  action,  so  soon  as  they 
came  within  its  influence,  those  seeds  of  disease  which  were 
sown  in  the  system  in  Africa,  and  which  otherwise  might  have 
never  appeared,  but  by  this  super-addition  of  epidemic  cattses, 
]f,  however,  this  should  be  rejected  as  not  being  sufficiently 
l)robable,  we  can  assign  another  cause,  one  by  no  means 
unlikely  to  have  had  effect  after  the  mental  and  physical  pri- 
vations of  such  an  attempt,  followed  by  such  a  voyage.  Jt  is 
highly  probable  that  slates  of  the  system  might  have  been 
possessed  by  those  individuals,  which  resisted  the  cvcii  highly 
concentrated  causes  of  endemic  fever  to  which  they  were 
presented  in  Africa ;  yet  subsequently,  when  both  the  mind 
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and  body  must  have  undergone  sonic  cliangf,  from  the  scenes 
in  wliicli  both  suffered,  they  surely  could  not  be  supposed 
proofagainst  the  more  energetic  causes,  wliich  are necessary 
to  llie  generation  of  an  epidemic  form  of  tlie  disease,  and 
Avhich  was  then  couamencing  in  the  West  Indies.  It  is  by 
no  means  a  fair  conchisioH,  because  several  of  the  iiihabilann 
of  Grenada,  who  visited  tlie  vessel  that  conveyed  the  settlers 
from  Bulama,  were  afterwards  seized  with  this  cpitlemic  at 
the  time  of  its  making  its  a|)peaiance  in  the  island,  that  there- 
fore they  were  infected  from  tliat  vessel.  It  is  well  known 
that  the  epidemic  was  then  commencing,  not  only  in  the  West 
Indies,  but  also  throughout  the  United  States  of  America; 
therefore  it  becomes  infinitely  more  likely,  that  the  disease  in 
those  individuals  was  produced  by  causes  quite  uncoimected 
with  the  Bulama  settlers;  and  would  have  appeared  under 
■exactly  the  same  circumstances  if  they  had  never  visited  the 
island.  The  epidemic  state  of  the  atmosj)here  so  sensibly 
felt,  so  far  as  this  fever  extended,  giving  rise  to  a  malignant 
modification  of  the  disease,  was  materially  different  in  cha- 
jacter  from  the  usual  endemic  of  the  African  coast. 

The  fever,  which  proved  so  fatal  to  the  Bulama  settlers 
Avas  the  seasoning,  or  endemic  produced  by  causes  strictly 
confined  to  the  place  from  which  it  was  derived,  acting  upon 
the  susceptibility  of  new  comers,  and  assuming  either  the 
continued,  or  remittent  type,  according  to  the  peculiar  cir- 
cumstances of  the  patient,  but  with  no  pectiliar  malignity  in 
the  disease ;  whereas,  the  W«st  Indian  epidemic  put  on  a 
much  more  violent  aspect,  affecting  not  only  those  lately  ar- 
<ived  in  that  island,  but  also  seasoned  individuals  and  long 
l  esidenterS;  evidently  tl>e  result  of  causes  more  multiplied  and 
intense  than  those  by  which  they  had  been  previously  affected. 

If  the  origin  of  both  diseases  be  closely  looked  into,  the 
former  will  be  found  deiived  from  the  products  of  vegetable 
decay,  floating  in  a  warm  and  moist  atmosphere  ;  the  latter 
-combined  those  causes,  with  the  extrication  from  an  ex- 
posed surface  of  the  more  subtile  elements,  necessary  to  the 
constitution  of  a  rich  soil,  and  both  were  joined  to  a  peculiar 
condition  of  the  air,  particularly  favouring  their  production, 
as  well  as  disposing  the  human  system  to  their  direct  opers- 
tion. 

To  the  state  of  the  electric  fluid  contained  in  the  atmos- 
phere, this  peculiar  alteration  may  have  been  owing  in  no 
inconsiderable  degree  ;.  and  that  such  was  actually  tlie  case. 
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not  only  ill  this,  but  also  in  other  epidemics,  we  could  adduce 
the  most  convincing  proofs,  did  we  not  consider  ourselves  as 
having  strayed  suHicienlly  long  from  the  subject  under  coir- 
sideration.  From  our  knowledge  of  the  African  endemic  we 
nuist  conclude,  that  no  proof  has  been  ever  adduced  of  its 
being  capable  of  propagation  by  means  of  contagion,  and  we 
believe  it  impossible.*  We  therefore  consider  the  ingenious 
attempt  of  Dr.  Chisholni  and  his  followers  to  convey  a  con- 
tagious yellow  fever  from  Africa,  and  propagate  it  at  once 
not  only  throughout  the  W  est  Indies,  but  also  through  Ame- 
rica, like  the  fabled  flight  of  -Dajdalus — one  to  Nvhich  the 
solar  beams  are  inimical. 

 UtcJalcis 

NilUur  iK'iinis.   Horace^ 

After  leaving  the  entrance  of  this  river  and  passing  along 
the  coast,  which  takes  a  south-cast  direction,  a  low  and 
swampy  country  every  where  presents  itself,  exhibiting  the 
same  unvaried  aspect  of  luxuriant  vegetation.  'J'he  whole 
distance  (upwards  of  200  miles),  until  we  approach  the  co- 
lony of  Sierra  Leone,  does  not  exhibit  a  single  hill,  or  even 
prominence,  that  can  serve  as  a  land-mark  to  the  mariner. 

Within  this  extent  many  large  rivers,  deriving  their  origin 
from  the  high  land  forming  the  base  of  the  Kong  mountains, 
flow  into  the  sea.  The  most  considerable  are  the  Kio  Nunez, 
the  Rio  Pongas,  and  the  Dembia,  'I'hese  rivers,  during 
the  rainy  season,  inundate  a  great  part  of  the  surrounding 
country. 

Sierra  Leone. — As  we  approach  this  river  the  country  as- 
sumes rather  a  more  varied  aspect.  'I'he  mountains  of  Sierrii 
Leone,  the  first  that  have  presented  theujselves  along  this 
extensive  range  of  coast,  overlook  the  river  from  its  soulherji 
banks,  while  their  western  base  is  washed  by  the  waters  of 
the  Atlantic.  W  hen  viewed  from  the  sea,  the  uniformly  low 
and  marshy  country,  seen  extending  in  every  direction,  give 
them  a  more  majestic  appearance  than  their  actual  elevation 
would  otherwise  entitle  them  to.  I  hese  mountains  run  in 
an  easterly  direction,  and  nearly  parallel  with  the  course  of 
the  river,  for  about  twelve  miles,  without  diminishing  in  alti- 
tude; they  then  terminate  abruptly  in  lovv  swamps,  through 
which  the  liunch  river  tlows  in  a  slow  and  nuuldy  stream. 
On  the  side  toward  the  sea  a  chain  of  hills  extends  along  the 
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coast  for  several  miles.  These  mountains  are  covered  on 
every  side  to  their  summits  by  immense  lovests  ami  laxuriunt 
vegetation. 

Free  Town,  the  British  colony  upon  this  river,  is  situated 
about  six  miles  from  its  entrance,  upon  its  south  side,  and 
is  elevated  from  forty  to  seventy  feet  above  the  general  rise 
of  the  river,  which  at  this  place  is  about  ten  miles  across. 
The  soil  is  an  argillaceous  earth  of  a  red  colour,  covering 
iron  clay  stone,  which  apparently,  rests  on  syentic  rock- 
Unless  where  built  upon,  it  is  covered  by  majestic  trees,  and 
a  vast  profusion  of  shrubs  and  grass.  Among  these,  the  wild 
cotton  tree  (bomax  cciba),  the  palm  tree  (carica  papaya),  the 
coca  tree  (cocos  nucifera),  Sic.  hold  a  conspicuous  place. — 
The  swamps,  so  abundant  at  the  foot  of  the  mountains,  and 
alone  the  banks  of  the  Bunch,  which  falls  into  it  about  seven 
miles  from  the  V^olony,  are  covered  by  an  impenetrable  vege- 
tation, chiefly  consisting  ■  of  mangrove  bushes  (rhizophera 
mangle) ;  which,  by  the  very  extensive  manner  they  propa- 
gate themselves  in  all  wet  situations  (by  shoots  thrown  off 
from  their  upper  branches),  form  impervious  tracts  ;  and  are 
so  intricately  wove  together  as  to  defy  eradication  by  the  most 
powerful  means.  They  cover  the  banks  of  these,  and  indeed 
all  the  African  rivers ;  and  by  furnishing  a  natural  barrrier, 
preserve  them  in  the  same  channels.  They  also  contribute 
most  powerfully  in  rendering  such  situations  the  certain 
source  of  disease,  by  retauiing  the  mud  and  ooze,  and  other 
matters  conveyed  by  the  river,  among  their  entangled  branches. 
The  country  to  the  north  and  east  of  Sierra  Leone  is  inha- 
bited by  the  extensive  native  States  of  Timmances  and  Ben- 
na  Soosoos,  and  on  the  north  by  the  Bulams. 
•  No  situation  on  the  African  coast  could  have  been  more 
imfavourably  chosen  for  European  constitutions  than  the  one 
now  under  consideration  :  an  abundant  supply  of  good  water 
is  the  only  circumstance  we  can  adduce  in  its  favour.  On 
the  south  and  south-west,  the  colony  is  overhung  by  the 
mountains  already  mentioned,  the  only  range  that  arrests  the 
eye  of  the  voyager  for  upwards  of  1,000  miles  in  either  di- 
rection along  the  coast.  These,  with  undivided  attraction, 
tjrrest  and  condense  at  all  seasons  of  the  year  the  moisture 
exhaled,  not  only  from  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  but  at  the  same 
time  from  the  very  absorbent  soil,  and  the  numerous  marshes 
and  rivers  that  surround  them  in  every  direction.  Hence,  in 
opposition  to  a  well  known  law  in  the  science  of  climate, 
"  that  the  number  of  days  of  rain  diminish  as  we  appi-oach 
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the  equator,wl)ild  llie  quantity  of  rain  that  annually  falls 
increases."  The  actual  number  of  days  in  which  rain  falls 
is  greater  than  in  most  northern  climates.  By  a  register 
kept  at  this  colony,  the  number  of  rainy  days  amounted  to 
204;  and  of  the  remaining  dry  days,  although  the  moisture 
in  the  atmosphere  was  not  actually  condensed  into  rain,  yet 
the  greater  proportion  of  them  exhibited  its  progress  towards 
that  state;  not  only  the  adjoining  mountains,  but  the  river 
and  its  banks  being  covered  by  fogs  and  haze.  Indeed  few 
days  occur  throughout  the  year,  which  atford  a  clear  view 
of  the  mountain  tops  :  clouds  are  seen  gefterally  either  co- 
vering their  heads,  or  resting  upon  their  sides,  at  ditiferent 
degrees  of  altitude. 

The  rainy  season  commences  in  June,  attd  terminates  with 
October,  and'  is  both  introduced  and  closed  by  tornadoes. 
Their  number,  by  an  account  kept,  during  one  whole  year 
amounted  to  fifty-four;  no  part  being  more  obnoxious  to 
to  them  than  this  and  the  grain  coasts.  The  quantity  of 
rain  during  the  year  may  vary  from  one  hundred  to  one  hun- 
dred and  twenty  inches.  We  cannot  suppose  it  often  to  fall, 
short  of  the  former.  Thunder  and  lightning  are  of  frequent' 
occurrence  here,  as  they  also  are  along  the  whole  coast ;  the 
former,  by  the  loud  reverberation  from  the  sides  of  the 
mountains,  becomes  doubly  tremendous.  The  winds  during 
the  rains  generally  blow  from  the  S.W.  or  W.S.W.  About 
their  commencement,  and  after  their  conclusion,  the  atmos- 
phere is  generally  tranquil.  At  other  seasons  the  sea  and 
land  winds  occur,  but  not  in  regular  succession.  The  sea 
breeze  seldom  appears,  and  when  it  does,  it  generally  dies' 
away  in  a  few  hours,  leaving  the  air  sultry  and  stagnan^- 
The  land  winds  comie  on  about  sun  set,  and  only  amount  to' 
very  light  breezes;  and  from  blowing  over  the  adjoining 
rivers  and  swamps,  are  generally  a  source  of  disease,  especi- 
ally to  such  vessels  as  may  lie  in  the  river  within  their  noxious 
influence.  The  harmattan  is  less  frequently  and  more  feebly 
felt  here  than  on  the  Gold  coast. 

The  temperature  of  the  air  at  Sierra  Leone  is  generally 
not  greater  than  95°,  but  its  tranquil  state,  in  regard  to  its 
horizontal  motion,  favours  the  concentration  and  multipli- 
cation of  the  foreign  ingredients,  derived  froni  the  soil  and  ' 
decaying  vegetation;  consequently,  the  atmosphere  in  this 
state  feels  very  sultry  and  oppressive.  The  mean  tempera- 
ture obtained  from  the  degree  of  heat  observed  at  different 
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periods  of  the  day  throughout  the  year,  was  from  83«!  to* 
H?]!^'.  The  hypothetical  scale  laid  down  by  Professor 
Lesslie,*  from  the  empirical  law  discovered  by  Professor 
Mayer  of  Gottingen,  give^  for  the  same  latitude  83-^". 
The  harmony  here  observable  in  conclusions  from  data  so- 
different,  is  not  a  littfe  surprizing. 

.   The  diseases  which  the  medieal  philosopher  woiUd  be  led  to 
expect,  resulting  fiom  the  operation  of  this  climate  upotx 
European  constitutions,  afe  exactly  those  which  are  con- 
stantly presenting  themselves.   They  are,.hoM'ever,^  considera- 
bly modified  in  many  of  their  phenomena  by  the  period  of 
residence,  and  circumstances  peculiar  to  the  patient.  Ac- 
cordingly, continued  and  remittent  fevers  (commonly  called 
yellow  fever),  intermittents,  dysentery,  cholera  morbus,  en- 
hirgements  of  the  spleen,  and  chronic  inflammation  of  the 
liver, — are  the  diseases  of  most  frequent  occurrence,  and  ge- 
nerally prove  annually  fatal  to  about  one-third  of  the  white 
population.    Of  those  who  die,  about  eight-tenths  are  car- 
ried off  by  fever,  the  type  of  which  varies  according  to  the 
period  of  residence  and  the  constitution  of  the  individual 
but  whatever  aspect  it  may  assume,  it  derives  its  origin  from 
the  same  causes.    An  occurrence  took  place  here,  which 
affords  the  most  convincing  proof  of  the  correctness  of  our 
position: — Nine  sailors  direct  from  Kngland,  and  belonging 
to  the  vesstl  in  which  we  were,  all  of  them  having  previ- 
ously been  eidier  on  this  coast  or  in  the  West  Indies,  were 
put  into  a  boat  to  convey  our  party  to  the  colony,  the  vessel 
being  becalmed  at  a  considerable  distance  from  the  entrance' 
of  the  river.    Of  those  nine  individuals,  five  had  had  yellow 
fever  on  either  the  African  or  American  coast.   The  season  of 
our  arrival was  in  the  end  of  June:  the  periodical  rains  had  just 
commenced.    The  day  was  far  advanced  before  we  landed 
at  Free  Town,  and  the  overcast  sky  that  had  succeeded  a 
clpudless  morning>  was  pouring  down  its  rain  in  torrent*. 
The  men  were  detained  under  shelter  till  the  evening,  when 
the  weather  appearing  more  favourable,  they  were  allowed 
to  return  to  the  vessel.    On  their  way  they  w""ere  overtaken 
by  a  tornado,  which  drove  them  upon  the  north  and  more 
swampy  bank  of  the  river.    There  they  remained  in  their 
drenched  clothes,  inhaling  the  miasmata  disengaged  from 
this  productive  source   until   next  morning,    when  they 

*  Articte,  climate,— SupplenieiU  to  £ncyclo.  Britnu. 
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tcaclicd  tlie  Vessel.  These  were  the  only  individnals  com  * 
poaing  the  ship's  crew  that  had  any  iuteicourse  the  land, 
and  in  them  tlie  effects  bf  this  exposure  were  soon  expected 
to  follow.  About  ten  days  after  this  occurrence  the  first  man 
sickened,  and  within  three  weeks  eight  out  of  llie  nine  liad 
fever,  under  various  forms.  The  vessel  only  remained  nine 
days  at  Sierra  Ijcone,  and  consequently  was  beyond  the  in- 
fluence of  the  common  causes  of  disease  in  that  climate,^ 
before  any  one  m  as  taken  ill.  Of  the  four  who  had  nevei\ 
before  been  in  a  warm  climate,  three  had  the  disease  in  the 
continued,  and  most  concentrated  type,  the  odier  in  the 
remittent  form.  Of  the  five  who,  at  a  foimer  period  .af 
their  lives,  had  suffered  from  the  same  disease,  three  had  it 
«ow  in  the  remittent  form,  one  a  regular  tertian,  and  the 
jjfth  had  no  disease  at  the  end  of  two  months.*  Tiiesc  eight 
men  were  treated  according  to  the  tyj)e  of  fever,  and  promi- 
nent symptoms  which  were  developed  in  the  course  of  the 
disease.  They  all  recovered ;  but  they  were,  during  the 
treatment,  completely  removed  from  the  causes  from  which 
.Ac  disease  originated. 

After  j)assing  Sierra  Leone,  the  country  appears  studded 
'hy  hills,  covered  with  wood  to  their  summits.  As  we  ap- 
proach the  Bay  of  Slierbro',  they  gradually  diminish  in  ele- 
Talion,  and  soon  entirely  disappear.  From  Sierra  Leone 
to  Sherbro',  the  distance  is  about  eighty  miles;  witliiu  this 
extent  four  considerable  rivers  fall  into  the  sea.  Tlus  bay  is 
formed  by  a  range  of  low  islands,  whose  south-east  extre- 
mity touches  the  continent,  and  leaves  it  in  an  oblique  direc- 
tion, thus  presenting  a  capacious  opening  towards  the  north- 
west. The  country,  so  far  as  it  can  be  viewed  in  either  di- 
rection, is  low  and  swampy  ;  and  although  a  fine  sandy  beach 
is  seen  edging  the  land,  yet  the  soil  is  of  a  dee))  and  heavy 
day^  Upon  passing  the  large,  but  low,  island  of  Sherbro,* 
(one  of  the  ;ninge  just  mentioned)  and  for  upwards  of  seventy 
miles,  the  coujitry  is  .uniformly  low  and  swampy,  and  much 
intersected  with  rivers,  until  we  arrive  at  Cape  Mount.  This 
nearly  conical  mountain  is  situated  on  the  south  side  of  a 
spacious  river,  bearing  the  same  name.  As  we  advance 
along  the  coast,  the  elevation,  so  abruptly  assumed  on  the 


*  Wcnfirrwnrdiuiidprblond  from  ilic  rriptain  of  the  vossfl— n  prriod 
of  brtwern  three  and  four  worlds  nubsrqiK'lidy,  lliis  iii.'iii  died  iiftcr  fivr  dii\» 
ildir"*;  bui  tlicy  were  ttieu  1>ii>£  i«itliiu  ilic  iiijlucnvc  uf  U9U4l  cuuscs  q( 
tfcc  discaJe. 
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south  bank  of  this  river,  gradually  diminishes ;  and  within 
the  space  of  a  few  miles  the  characteristic  feature  pf  low- 
ness  is  again  presented  to  our  view.  The  country  is  ^vtiry 
where  thickly  wooded.  Proceeding  from  Cape  Mount, 
along  nearly  a  straight  shore,  Cape  Mezurada,  an  elevated 
head-land,  appears.  The  latter  is  about  fifty  miles  distant 
from  the  former,  and  like  it  forms  the  southern  barrier  to  a 
large  river,  yvhich  bears  the  same  name  usually  given  to  the 
Cape.  These  rivers  inundate  most  of  the  country  during 
the  rainy  season. 

The  Grain  Coast  comqiences  at  this  river  (Mezurado), 
M'hich  is  situated  in  6.  30°  north  lat.  and  10°.  west  long., 
and  terminates  at  Cape  Paimas,  in  4°  north  lat.  and  'j.  Q.O'^ 
West.  This  coast  runs  between  these  limits  in  an  even  direc- 
tion, without  aflbrding  the  least  variety  of  appearance.  Not 
a  prominence  is  seen  throughout.  A  dense  forest  covers 
uniformly  low  land,  through  which  a  great  nuniber  of  suiall 
streams  flow  with  a  sluggish  course.  Is'one  of  them  are  large 
enough  to  be  dignified  by  the  name  of  a  river ;  nor  can  they 
admit  of  navigation,  but  by  the  small  canoes  of  the  natives. 
The  coast  is  every  where  shelving,  ai]d  the  immense  swell, 
^specially  during  the  rainy  season,  that  rolls  in  from  the  At- 
lantic, renders  this  unsheltered  shore  generally  impracticable 
to  all,  but  the  almost  amphibious  negroes. 

Their  villages  are  built  upon  the  sea  side,  near  the  swampy 
mouths  of  those  rivulets ;  affording  them  a  greater  facility  of 
obtaining  subsistence  from  both  elements.  The  soil  is  a  deep,, 
rich,  and  heavy  earth,  no  vhere  leaving  3  stone  or  rock  ex- 
posed. This  immense  plain,  during  the  rainy  season^  is 
almost  one  entire  morass  ;  hence  rice  is  generally  cultivated, 
and  forms  the  chief  food  of  the  inhabitants.  While  viewing 
the  land  at  a  distance  of  two  or  three  miles,  the  slow  ai^d  suc- 
cessive billows  are  heard  breaking,  with  a  continued  roar, 
upon  the  extended  and  narrow  beach ;  and  the  continued  line 
of  foaming  surf  separates  like  a  zone  that  tumultuous  ele- 
ment from  the  compact  and  variously  shaded  productions  of 
the  soil,  which  form  one  immense  forest  as  far  as  the  view 
can  extend.  Occasionally,  one  or  more  trees  are  seen  greatly 
elevated  above  the  rest,  forming  the  most  striking  land-mark, 
by  which  seamen  may  recognize  the  different  parts  of  this 
coast.  Places  designed  for  the  growth  of  any  of  the  fari- 
naceous grasses  or  roots,  usually  cultivated  in  this  country, 
have,  towards  the  end  of  the  dry  season,  their  c.\ubcritnt,  but, 
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now  withered,  productions  set  on  fire;  and  with  little  farther 
preparation  the  seeds  are  put  into  the  ground.  The  quantity 
of  rain  during  the  year  is  nearly  the  same  as  on  that  part  of 
the  coast  already  described.  'J'his  season  commences  •  with 
June,. and  conthiues  about  four  mouths,  attended  with  alhiost 
corttinued  thunder  and  lightning.  The  wind  during  this  time 
generally  blows  from  the  south-west.  To  this  season  Suc- 
ceeds about  a  month  of  continued  fogs,  vvith  an  almost  tran- 
quil state  of  the  atmosphere,  arising  from  the  exhalation  of 
the  moisture  from  the  absorbent  soil.  j(\lthough  during' 
jthese  fogs  the  actual  rise  of  temperature  is  inconsiderable, 
yet  this  is  constantly  the  most  noxious  season  of  the  vcari 
and  were  it  not,  that  the  almost  daily  occurrence  of  tornadoes 
carry  before  them  the  rapidly  disengaged  malaria  in  their  tu- 
multuous sweep,  this  part  of  the  coast  would  be  uninhabitable 
to  the  nobler  class  of  animals.  As  it  is — they  exhibit  in  all 
their  species,  the  lowest  varieties  of  formation.  :  '  '  ' 
Ivoii/  Corts/.— 'At  Cape  Pal  mas  we  enter  upon  the  Ivory 
roast,  which  runs  E.N.E.  to  Cape  Lahou,  in  5°  north,  lat. 
ajid  4*^  west  long.,  M'here  it  terminates.  This  part,  Jike  the 
Grain  coast,  is  throughout  its  greater  extent  low  and  swampy  • 
vhere  it  approaches  the  Gold  coast,  the  country  in  many 
pUces  assumes  the  appearance  of  a  low  table  land.  The 
quantity  of  rain  and  prevailing  winds,  and  degrees  of  tem- 
perature, ire  nearly  the  same  in  this  district  of  the  country  as 
ni  the  last  described.  Indeed,  the  whole  extent  of  coast 
from  the  Bay  of  Sherbro'  to  Cape  Lahou,  embracing  about 
700  miles,  possesses  an  uniform  character  in  the  soil  and  sea- 
sons, and  in  the  luxuriance  of  the  vegetable  kingdom.  An 
everlasting  sanrenegs  in  the  face  of  the  country  reigns  through- 
out; ^nd,  with  a  single  exception,  not  a  mountain,  or  hill, 
presents  itself  as  far  as  the  sight  can  reach  towards  the  inte- 
rior. The  uniformly  low  surface  is  frequently  intersected  by 
small  rivulets,  but  it  no  where  presents  any  considerable  or 
navigable  rivers.  Places  devoid  of  the  more  majestic  vege- 
table production  are  completely  covered  by  mangroves  and 
brambles,  through  which,  paths  between  the  native  towns, 
and  from  them  to  their  cultivated  fields,  are  with  difficulty 
formed  ;  or  even  kept  open.  Those  luxuriant  natives  of  the 
soil  extend  to  the  very  edge  of  the  sandy  beach,  scarcely  a 
rock  being  exposed.  Where,  however,  the  violence  of  the 
surf  has  succeeded  in  removing  the  deep  clay  soil,  rocks  of 
<iie  primary  fofjtnatiou  are  met  with,    Gxauite,  aiicaceou^ 
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Schistus,  and  clay  slate,  Irave  been  thus  in  rarious  j)lacc* 
exposed. 

Thi:  Gold  Const. — After  passing  Cape  Lalion,  wc  euler 
wpoii  the  Gold  Coast,  It  derives  liiis  appellation  from  the 
;gold  obtained  by  M'ashing  the  alluvial  soil.  It  extends  in 
almost  tlic  same  directitHis  with  the  former,  running  nearly 
cast,  in  the  hit.  of  b'^  north,  until  it  readies  the  Rio  Volta  in 
'i**  east  longitude,  where  it  terminates;  thus  enjbracing  an 
t'xlent  of  300  nrlles. 

■  This  district  of  coimtry  assumes  a  more  favourable  aspect, 
than  any  other  »n>0n 'the  western  side  of  Afiica.  TIkc  nalu- 
4al  wealth  of  the  country,  the  more  varied  soii,  and  the  si- 
tuation it  enjoys  in  respect  ©f  proximky  to  the  interior  kinig- 
■donis  of  this  extensive  quarter  of  the  Globe, -lender  it  better 
calculated,  than  wvy  other  we  4iave  visited,  for  European 
■trade  and  colosiization.  To  the  voyager  accustomed  to  view 
the  dull  uniformity  displayed  by  live  Grain  and  Ivory  coasts, 
this  exhibits  more  attvacbions.  The  great  variety  of  scenery 
and  the  regular  succession  of  lo-w  hills,  that  present  them- 
selves as  we  advance,  wrt-li  occasional  rocky  prominences, 
running  into  the  sea,  afford  more  striking  prospects  than  be.- 
fore  jpresented.  Tiiis  is  also  enlivened  by  the  a|>j>earance  at 
distant  intervals,  of  the  seats  of  small  but  civilized  societies, 
forming  the  different  European  settlements,  that  are  met 
with  on  the  African  coast.  There  are,  -liowevfer,  many  stri- 
king disadvantages  under  which  it  labours,  and  irnleed  in 
-common,  with  the  greater  part  previously  described. 

The  want  of  navigable  rivers,  7mA  the  -unprotected  nattwe- 
(of  the  shore,  from  the  deficieno)'  of"  creeivs  and  harbours,  are 
«lone  great  detriments  to  mercantile  intercourse.  In  many 
^iituations  in  this  particular  district,  the  scarcity  of  good  water 
during  the  dry  season,  is  a  inatter  of  serious  incouyeniemc, 
and  even  a  source  of  disease; 

'J'he  native  inhabitants  are  more  numerous,  and  their  cir- 
cumstances considerably  superior  to  the  other  Negto  tribes, 
"who  had  hitherto  fallen  under  our  observation. 

jipol Ionia  is  the  fnst  European  settlenKul  we  meet  with 
upon  this  coast.    It  belongs  to  the  Uritis'h  African  Com- 

1)any,  and  is  situated  in  an  extensive  plain,  ift  Q.\^  west  hit. 
n  most  places  it  is  thickly  wooded,  but  in  others  subjected 
to  the  cidtivation  of  rice.  It  is  inter«cctcd  by  small  rivers, 
that  inundate  the  greater  part  of  the  country  during  the 
rainy  season,  ,Thc- soil  is  a  deep  loamy  clay.    The  |jlaia 
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terminates  in  low  hills  as  we  advaiioe  tpwards  th*  iuteiiar  of 
th«^  couiiuy.  Uetweea  these  and  the  settleinKnt  is  bitilateci 
a  fine  hike  of  about  Seven  or  ci'^ht  miles  t;irGnmft'rencc,. 
its  banks  are  n»ar.shy,  and  even  dnriug  the  ihy  season  aiVr, 
not  fail  of  loading  the  land  winds  with  jmasnvii;  witli  which, 
indeed,  the  snrrounding.  country,  fi-om  ilia  low  and  wei  soil^ 
and  exuberant  vegetation,  unibt  abound,  through  the  greater 
part  of  the  year.  As  we  jnoceed  up  the  country^  large  open, 
prairies,  or  meadows  of  long  rank  grass,  are  frequently  met 
with,  iu  which  elephants  are  found  browning  even  within  a! 
very  few  miles  of  the  sea  shore.  This  place  is  fruitful  in  the 
usHal  endemic  diseases  of  tropical  climates.  ; 

.After  leaving  Apollonia,  the  coast  is  more  hilly  and  varied 
in  its  appearance,  and  generally  densely  wooded,  excepting 
the  snjull  patches  of  cultivated  ground  required  to  raise  sus-> 
teiwnce  for  the  inhabitants.    Ax'iin,  a  sniall  fort  belonain<r 
•  to  the  Dutch,  standnig  upon  one  of  the  promontories,  forming: 
Cape  'I'hree  Points,  next  presents  itself.    The  soil  here  is  u 
deep  and  fine  red  earth,  in  the  lower  strata ;  towards  the , 
surface  it  is  more  loose  and  sandy.    The  surrounding  canntry 
is  every  wlnire  covered  by  a  tliick  vegetation.    After  quitting 
this  place  we  arrive  at  Holtundia,  once  a  considerable  fort 
belonging  to  the  Dutch,  but  now  deserted.    It  is.  situated 
upon  the  sea  side,  as  are  all  the  European  settlements  on  lhi» 
coast.    '1  he  appearance  of  the  country  is  nearly  the  same  with  ^ 
the  part  already  mentioned.    .  . 

Dircove,  a  British  fort,  is  built  upon  an  elevated  proniir  j 
nence,  forming  the  boimdary  of  a  large  creek,  in  1.30°.; 
west  long.    The  country  adjoining  is  hillvj  and  nearly  ijn-., 
.penetrably  covered  by  large  trees  and  bushes.    The  soil  is 
generally  a  deep  tenacious  fine  clay,  leaving  no  where  a  rock 
in  sight,  unless  upon  the  sea  side.    'Hie  limited  view  afforded, 
led  us  to  suppose  lliem  entirely  of  the  primitive  formation ; 
quartozc  and  syenitic  blocks  being  thrown  upon  the  beach  by 
the  immense  surf.    The  mouth  of  this  creek  is  greatly  ob- 
structed by  coral  reefs.  , 

This  small  fort  is  picturesquely  situated,  overlooking  the 
Bmall  bay  and  Negro  Town  on  the  one  side,  and  on  the 
other  the  extended  ocean,  while  the  adjoirdng  country  e^hibitii , 
a  mass  of  verdure  in  virions  tints;  and  from  the  abrupt  ele- 
vation of  in)mense  trees,  amidst  the  other  Comparatively 
dvvarfisl)  productions  of  the  soil,  a  diversified  light  and  shade 
are  producetl,  new  to  those  recently  arrived  in  u  ^ro^jjcal 
country. 
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Succotidee  is  the  next  place  deserving  of  observation.  Here 
the  British  and  J)ntt4i  iiuvc  settlements.  Thc:  Dutch  fort  is 
erected  upon  a  proniitience  of  micaceous  rock  of  considerafJief 
elevation,  forming  tlie  eastern  boundary  of  a  spacious  htxy. — 
Tl»e  British  settlement  stands  at  a  short  distUnce  from  the 
head  of  this  bay  in  a  low  and  marshy  situation.  The  soil  i» 
most  parts;  is -a  deep  and  tine  absorbent  clay;  in  olliers,  a 
dark  and  rich  earth;  and  with  the  exception  of  cultivalecf 
patches,  that' are  uncommonly  fertile,  the  country  ii  quite 
uncleared  of  its  luxuriant  productions.  Insects  and  reptiles, 
usually  found  in  hot  climates  in  all  very  moist  soils,  are  very 
abundant.  The  very  absorbent  nature  of  the  soil  along  the 
whole  of'  this  part  of  the  country,  and  its  moist  state  during' 
a  great  portion  of  thc  year,  render  this  place  productive 
of  fevers  and  diseases  of  the  secreting  organs. 

In  our  progress  towards  the  eastern  part  of  this  coast,  \\& 
arrive  at  (.'ommendn,  an  English  fort.  It  is  placed  in  alow' 
jnurshv  situation,  but  the  country  towards  the  interior  is  more 
elevated.  The  soil  is  either  wet  and  swampy,  or  of  a  deep 
and  loamy  clay.  ,         ■  ■ 

Sf.  George  del  Mina  is  the  chief  settlement  belonging  to 
Holland,  and  the  seat  of  their  African  Government.  It  is  the 
best  fortress  upon  the  coast,  and  is  situated  on  a  small  penin- 
sula, formed  by  an  inconsiderable  river  running  obliquely 
into  the  sea.  The  immediate  vicinity  of  this  fortification  and 
adjoining  town  is  better  cultivitted  than  any  part  upon  the 
coast;  even  here  the  Dutch  have  in  some  degree  pursued 
their  favourite  recreation  of  horticulture.  The  surroundinsi 
country  is  level,  and  profusely  covered  by  the  usual  vegetable 
productions.  The  soil  is  in  some  places  of  a  light  earth, 
covering  a  deep,  heavy,  and  tenacious  clay ;  in  other  places  it' 
is  a  deep  clay  throughout,  of  nearly  the  same  kind  as  is  usually 
met  with  on  this  coast.  The  adjoining  native  town  is  popu- 
lous, and  its  inhabitants  even  wealthy. 

Cape  Coast  Castle,  the  principal  settlement  belonging  to 
this  country,  stands  upon  a  very  low  and  insignificant  pronu- 
nence  of  granite  and  quartz  rocks.  The  native  town  is  placed 
near  the  walls  of  the  castle,  between  it  and  the  adjoining 
country.  This  town  is  built  of  the  tenacious  and  heavy  clay 
which  forms  the  soil  on  which  it  stands,  and  the  houses  are  so ' 
closely  placed  to  each  other,  as  scarcely  to  allow  a  passage 
between  them  ;  during  the  rainy  season  every  house'appeurs 
placed  in  a  mire  of  •  clay  and  mud." 

In  every  considerable  vacancy,  and  on  the  grounds  imme- 
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•diatcly  surrounding  the  town,  accumulations  of  every  species 
of  filth  would  soon  take  phicc,  did  not  the  moist  and  warm 
atmosphere  promote  its  decomposition  and  carry  oil  the 
•volatiHzed  products,  while  hisects,  reptiles,  and  birds,  assist 
in  furthering  the  same  clVcct.  The  soil  is  rather  various,  in 
some  places  it  is  a  rich  black  earth,  in  others  a  brown  heavy 
clay,  interspersed  by  small  fragments  of  mica  and  quartz; 
but  in  all  places  it  is  uncommonly  deep,  and  exuberant  in 
its  wild  productions ;  from  which,  with  exception  of  the 
patches  of  coru  or  rice  fields  under  cultivation,  it  is  com- 
pletely uncleared.  There  is  no  river  in  the  vichiity,  and  con- 
sequently the  supply  of  good  water  is  very  deficient  duiing 
the  dry  season.  It  then  abounds  with  animalcuke  and  the 
noxious  gases,  disengaged  in  the  low  and  marshy  ravines, 
from  which  it  is  generally  obtained. 

In  our  eastern  progress  along  the  coast,  the  next  place  of 
importance,  to  which  we  will  turn  our  attention,  is  Anuma- 
boo,  a  fort  belonging  to  this  country.  It  stands  upon  tlie 
sea  side,  in  a  very  low  situation,  with  a  large  native  towji 
between  it  and  the  neighbouring  country,  which  is  hilly  and 
covered  with  clumps  of  majestic  trees,  every  where  sur- 
rounded by  a  dense  underwood.  'J'he  soil  does  not  differ 
from  that  we  have  already  mentioned.  In  travelling  along 
this  part  of  the  coast  several  other  forts  and  settlements, 
belonging  both  to  tliis  country,  to  the  Danes,  and  the 
Dutch,  present  .themselves ;  some  have  been  relinquished 
since  the  abolition  of  the  slave  trade,  but  all  of  them  ar-e 
similarly  situated  with  those  we  have  already  mentioned,  and 
the  soil  and  aspect  of  the  country  continue  the  same  until  we 
arrive  at  Accrah,  in  1°  east  longitude. 

The  Accrah  Country^  in  which  the  English,  Dutch,  and 
Danes  have  settlements,  is  one  most  extensive  and  beautiful 
plain.  As  far  as  the  sight  can  reach,  not  a  hill  can  be  seen, 
imless  in  days  of  unusual  clearness^  very  distant  mountaiui; 
may  be  descried  in  the  interior  of  the  country.  This  very 
extensive  plain  may  be  considered  as  one  immense  meadow 
of  long  grass,  with  occasional  picturesque  clumps  of  trees. 
The  unincumbered  state  of  tlxe  soil,  as  well  as  its  peculiar 
nature,  are  favourable  to  cultivation,  and  the  health  of  both 
natives  and  Europeans.  The  alluvial  earth,  through  the 
whole  of  this  country,  and  for  nearly  iOO  miles  eastward, 
varies  from  almost  a  pure  sand  to  a  sandy  mould,  resting  upon 
borizontal  strata  of  primary  sandstone,  and  allowing  tlip 
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rains  to  percolate  and  flow  along  the  inferior  layers.  Owinj;; 
to  this,  and  the  open  state  of  the  country,  agriculture  is 
more  attended  to ;  and  endemic  diseases,  that  abound  in  all 
the  countries  we  have  hitherto  described,  more  seldom  c  ccur 
here.  This  comparative  salubrity  of  climate  induces  con- 
valescents from  the  neighbouring  settlements  to  resort  to 
this  place;  and  the  advantages  they  obtain  are  most  striking. 
Nor  is  the  different  effects  of  these  climates  contined  to  the 
human  species;  many  of  the  more  perfect  animals,  such  as 
horses,  dogs,  &c.  \Ahich  either  cannot  live  for  a  short  time, 
or  enjoy  a  sickly  existence  on  most  parts  of  this  coast,  are 
abundant  in  this  district  of  country.  ■  From  the  nature  of 
the  soil  permitting  the  moisture  to  find  a  ready  passage 
through  its  strata,  the  sun's  rays  produce  a  higher  degree 
of  temperature  on  its  surface,  and  consequently  the  sea  and 
land  breezes  blow  in  more  regular  succession.  The  former 
is  more  refreshing,  while  the  latter  is  iofinitely  less  fraught 
with  the  noxious  gases.  f 

The  greater  extent  of  the  Gold  coast,  with  the  exception 
of  the  beautiful  country  of  Accrah,  is  of  a  deep  ai^d.rich 
clay  soil,  covered  by  an  exuberant  vegetation  and  lofty  Ibrests . 
The  different  European  settlements  scattered  along  its  mar- 
gin, are  generally  erected  and  retained  without  regard  to  sidu- 
brity.  This  is  particularly  the  case  with  those  belonging  to 
this  country ;  most  of  them  being  placed  in  low  situations, 
and  either  surrounded  by,  or  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of,  the 
most  fertile  sources  of  malaria.  F-very  breeze  must  waft  it 
into  the  apartments  of  the  susceptible  tenant.  The  great 
depth  of  the  absorbent  soil,  and  its  dense  verdure  and  impene- 
trable underwood,  absorb  the  greuter  part  of  the  periodical 
rains;  little  of  it  finds  its  way  to  the  sea,  hence  the  paucity 
of  rivers  along  this  part  of  the  coast.  The  rains  commence 
in  May,  and  terminate  about  the  beginning  of  August.  They 
are  afterwards  quickly  evaporated  by  a  vertical  sun  from  the 
retentive  soil,  conveying  the  gases  generated  from  it  and  the 
decaying  vegetables.  This  is  very  sensibly  evinced  by  a 
month's  continuance  of  fogs  and  haze,  which  always  follow 
this  season.  The  moisture  and  gases  thus  produced  from 
the  soil,  in  conjunction  with  that  obtained  from  the  neigh- 
bouring ocean,  are  again  precipitated,  and  constitute  what  is 
called  the  after  rains,  which  fall  about  the  end  of  September 
and  in  October.  The  quantity  of  rain  during  the  year  is 
from  80  to  100  inches.     The  wind  during  the  first  rains  al- 
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Ways  blows  from  tlie  sea.  During  the  foggy  season  the  air 
is  generally  tranquil,  owing  to  the  copious  evaporation  from 
the  earth's  surface,  after  its  almost  deluged  state.  This  con- 
dition of  the  atmosphere  favours  the  concentration  of  the 
noxious  elements  given  off  by  the  soil,  8cc.  and  renders  it 
more  sultry  and  oppicssive,  than  is  indicated  by  the  actual 
rise  of  temperature.  Its  mean  through  the  whole  year  does 
not  exceed  SS^"^,  generally  ranging  from  72  to  96°-  Tlie 
barometer  does  not  vary  above  one-eighth  of  an  inch  on  either 
side  of  30°. 

During  the  dry  season  the  sea  and  land  breezes  are  regu- 
lar; and  on  this  part  of  the  coast  the  harmattan,  or  dry  east 
wind  is  of  frequent  occurrence  in  this  season.  Its  beneiicial 
influence  in  promoting  recovery  from  all  the  diseases  expe- 
rienced in  this  country  is  always  remarkable ;  nor  are  its 
effects  confined  to  promoting  recovery,  or  invigorating  the 
debilitated ;  epidemics  are  arrested  in  the  midst  of  their  pro- 
gress, and  even  the  virus  of  small-pox  will  not  begin  to  act 
upon  the  system,  during  its  continuance,  and  if  already  com- 
menced, the  progress  will  always  be  favourable. 

Throughout  the  greater  part  of  this  district  of  the  African 
coast,  vegetable  productions  form  the  chief  source  of  sub- 
sistence.   But  animal  food,  although  not  abundantly  supplied 
them,  is  still  within  the  reach  of  the  more  wealthy,  especially 
in  the  northern  countries  embraced  by  this  sketch,  and  in  the 
richer  kingdoms  of  Akim,  Dahomey,  and  Ayo,  that  are  situ- 
ated inland,  from  the  eastern  extremity  of  the  Gold  coast. — 
The  surface  of  the  soil  may  be  considered,  generally  speaking, 
as  entitely  uncultivated.    The  preparation  it  receives  can 
scarcely  deserve  the  name  of  cultivation,  nevertheless  it  sel- 
dom fails  in  producing  abundantly  from  the  seeds  committed 
to  it;  as,  however,  they  only  subject  to  culture  what  they 
consider  sufficient  for  their  sustenance  until  the  return  of  the 
season,  a  scarcity  occasionally  happens.    This  is  always  the 
effect  of  a  shorter  or  longer  duration  of  the  rains,  and  con- 
sequently gives  rise  only  to  a  partial  failure  in  their  crops. — 
According  to  the  soil  and  situation,  they  cultivate  rice,  millet, 
maize  (zea  mays),  yams  (dioscorea  bnlbifera),  plantains  (musa 
sapientum),  sweet  potatoes  (convolvulus  batatas),  sweet  or 
innocuous  cassada  (jatropha  janiphaj  ;  the  poisonous  species 
(I.  manihot)  is  also  cultivated,  and  is  employed  in  sauces 
with  the  capsicum  annuum,  or  C.  frulescens,  or  also  with  the 
amomum  grana  paradisii;  during  the  boiling  it  undergoes  iu 
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the  process,  it  loses  its  noxious  qualities.  Ground  nuts 
(arachis  hypogea) form  another  considerable  article  of  food; 
these  grow  near  the  extremity  of  the  root  of  the  plant.  In 
addititni  to  those,  we  may  enumerate  the  following  fruits  Uiat 
are  abundant: — Ananas  (bromelia  bananas),  bananas  (musa 
paradisaica),  cocoa  nuts  (cocoa  nucifera),  guayavos  (guayava 
psidium),  papaws  (carica  papaya),  water  melons  (anguria 
trilobata),  limes  (citrus  mediea),^  and  several  species  of  the 
tamarind. 

After  passing  along  the  champaign  and  open  country  of 
Accrah,  we  arrive  at  the  similarly  situated  settlements  of 
Pram  pram  and  Ningo.  The  soil  on  this  part  of  the  coast 
is  light  and  sandy,  and  generally  open  and,  well  cultivated. — 
Game  may  be  had  in  tolerable  abundance  ;  deer,,  hares,  par- 
tridges, guinea-fowls  being  seen  in  great  numbers.  Domes- 
tic animals  are  also  much  more  abundant  in  this  part  of  the 
coast'  From  Ningo  a  few  miles  brings  us  to  the  Rio  Volta, 
a  large  river,  at  the  entrance  of  which  the  Danes  have  a  fort. 
Although  capacious  at  the  entrance,  and  so  far  as  it  has  been, 
navigated,  apparently  of  considerable  magnitude,  yet  the 
numerous  sand  banks  and  rocks  at  its  mouth  render  it  of 
dangerous  navigation.  This,  as  the  rest  of  the  large  rivers 
on  this  part  ot  the  coast,  abojmd  w  ith  crocodiles  and  hippo- 
potami. The  coast  to  the  eastward  of  this  river  (frequently 
received  the  appellation  of  the  Slave  coast),  for  many  miles 
l  etains  nearly  the  same  species  of  soil  with  that  just  mentioned. 
This  country  formerly  possessed  two  settlements  on  this  part 
of  the  coast,  in  the  dominions  of  the  Kmg  of  Dahomey;  they 
were  relinquished  after  the  abolition  of  the  slave  trade. 

T/ie  Slave  Coast  commences  at  Rio  Volta,  and  extends  to 
the  Bay  of  Biafra,  in  lat,  3*^  north  and  7^°  east  longitude. — 
The  whole  of  this  coast  is  remarkably  low  and  swampy,  and 
deeply  indented  by  creeks,  and  the  capacious  but  often  shoaly 
mouths  of  the  large  rivers  that  flow  into  this  part  of  the  Gulf 
of  Guinea.  The  most  remarkable  of  these  are  the  Formosa, 
old  and  new  Calabar,  and  the  Cross  and  del  Rey  rivers.  Ac- 
cording to  Reichard,  these  are  different  mouths  of  the  Niger, 
by  v'hich  it  disembogues  itself  into  the  Atlantic.  These 
rivers  flow  through  the  extensive  kingdoms  of  Benin,  Warree, 
and  Biafra,  and  are  navigable  to  a  considerable  distance  from 
iheir  entrance.  Owing  to  the  extensive  traffic  carried  on 
with  the  difl'erent  States  in  their  vicinity,  in  palm  oil,  ivory 
aud  ebony,  &c.  given  in  exchange  for  British  Manufactures; 
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and  to  the  facilitiea  which  they  afford  to  the  native  traders- 
i'l  om  the  more  in  huid  States,  tor  the  transport  of  their  conuuo- 
ditifs,  these  rivers  are  more  frequented  than  any  on  this  coast. 
Their  banks,  however,  are  so  swampy,  and  tiie  soil  in  gene-^ 
ral  so  richly  wooded,  as  to  render  conmiercial  speculation  an 
inulertaking  of  surprising  enterprise  on  the  part  of  Euro- 
peans, constituting  the  crews  of  vessels  proceeding  to  this 
country.  We  believe  half  of  those  who  proceed  on  sucli  a 
voyage  never  return ;  and  we  have  known  instances  of  one 
fourth  only  surviving  their  short  stay  in  this  climate.  The 
necessity  for  vessels  proceeding  some  distance  up  these 
rivers,  in  order  to  enter  upon  the  field  of  traffic,  necessarily 
brings  them  within  the  sphere  of  action  of  the  malaria  gene- 
rated from  the  mud,  ooze,  and  decaying  vegetables,  whicli 
continually  cover  their  banks.  These  sources  of  disease  are 
greatly  multiplied,  both  during  and  after  the  rainy  season, 
from  the  nearly  inundated  state  of  the  country,  and  by  the 
sulti-y  and  stagnant  state  of  the  atmosphere.  The  diseases 
which  prove  so  fatal  to  the  crews  of  vessels  (who  are  the  only 
visitors  of  this  country)  are  continued  and  remittent  fevers, 
dysentery,  and  cholera  morbus.  The  unhappy  victim  of 
disease  may  consider  himself  so  far  fortunate,  if  he  escape 
with  an  attack  of  one  of  these  only;  not  unfrequently  dysen- 
tery carries  off  the  individual  whom  fever  had  spared.  "^Jlie 
soil  in  this  part  of  the  coast  is  generally  a  muddy  clay.  The 
district  that  adjoins  the  Gold  Coast,  and  forms  a  part  of  the 
kingdom  of  Dahomey,  is  more  open  ;  and  the  soil  is  generally 
sandy,  or  varying  from  that  to  a  gravelly  clay.  The  quan- 
tity of  rain,  and  the  rise  of  temperature,  may  be  considered 
the  same  here  as  in  the  countries  previously  described.  The 
sea  breezes  are  neither  so  strong  nor  so  regular  in  succession 
on  this  part  of  the  coast  as  in  most  of  its  divisions,  already 
mentioned. 

From  the  account  we  have  attempted  to  give  of  this  part 
of  die  African  coast,  our  readers  must  be  struck  by  the  same- 
ness of  aspect,  which  the  whole  of  it  affords.  '1  his,  as  may 
naturally  be  supposed,  gives  rise  to  a  similar  uniformity  in 
llie  character  of  the  diseases  to  which  Europeans,  cither  lately 
arrived,  or  for  a  considerable  time  resident  in  it,  are  subject. 
These,  as  may  be  expected,  vary  according  to  the  time  of  re- 
sidence, the  intensity  of  the  causes,  and  individual  circum- 
stances of  the  patient. 

We  shall  conclude  this  article  with  a  few  brief  observatious 
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on  the  more  fntal  diseafses  of  the  country — fevers  and  dysen-' 
tery.  ;  Those' who  arrive  hi  this  country  are  subject,  within 
the  first  nine  months,  and  more  frequently  within  as  many 
weeks,  to  tlie  endemic  yellow  fever,  to  bilious  diarrhoea,  to 
cliolera  morbus^  and  dysentery.  If  a  bilious  diarrhosa  or 
cholera  precede  an  attack  of  fever  in  the  new  coiner  (or  what 
is  usually  called  the  seasoning),  of  a  tolerably  sound  consti- 
tution, both  diseases  may  be  comparatively  mild. 

Fever  is  the  disease  which  produces  the  greatest  degree  of 
mortality,  and  may  attack  new  comers  at  all  periods  of  the 
year.    Nor  do  residenters  remain  long  without  suffering  from 
its  visits,  although  mider  a  dilferent  type.    When  unaccli- 
iviates,  of  a  phlegmatic  or  melancholic  temperament,  are 
subjected  to  the  causes  of  the  disease  in  considerable  concen- 
tration, the  vital  energy  may  be  so  con)pIetely  overwhelmed 
as  to  be  incapable  of  re-action,  and  none  of  the  symptoms 
of  that  sta^e  of  the  disease  can  be  discernable.  In  such  cases 
the  frame  of  the  subject,  in  the  space  of  from  one  to  five 
days,  sinks  into  dissolution,  exhibiting  a  liquescent  form  of 
fever  ;  the  body  being  semi  putrescent,  even  before  vitality 
has  entirely  relinquished  her  seat.    In  those  of  a  full  habit, 
of  a  strong  muscular  formation,  or  of  the  sanguine  or  irrita- 
ble temperaments,  violent  symptoms  of  re-action  rapidly  su- 
pervene to  those  which  indicated  the  stage  of  invasion ;  tliese, 
if  not  arrested  by  judicious  treatment,  exhaust  the  vital  en- 
ergy in  a  period  proportionately  to  their  degree  of  intensity, 
and  the  resrstance  made  by  the  constitution.     This  conse- 
quent exhaustion  may  be  so  great  as  to  be  incompatible  with 
the  continuance  of  life;  or  some  important  organ  may,  dur- 
ing the  heighth  of  the  excitement,  suffer  in  such  a  manner 
as  to  put  a  speedy  stop  to  the  vital  relations  of  the  system. 
Either  of  these  effects  may  individually  operate  in  producing 
death,  or  they  may  combine  in  being  its  more  immediate 
cause.    In  long  residenters  the  fevers  tliat  terminate  fatally 
are  generally  of  a  remittent  type  ;  in  them,  the  changes 
wrought  upon  the  system,  previous  to  the  last  and  grand 
change,  are  seldom  so  simple  ;  along  with  considerab'e  ex- 
haustion of  the  vital  energy,  there  is  always  present  conside- 
rable visceral  disease.   Intormittents  are  common  among  the 
acclimates,  and  often  induce  visceral  disease. 

Difsentery  is  more  frequent  upon  the  Gold  coast  than  on 
any  other  part.  This  may  be  owing  to  the  scarcity  of  good 
water.     The  mode  of  living  has  also  a  considerable  share  in 
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^ving  rise  to  this  disease.  In  new  comers  it  is  chiefly  con- 
tiiietl  to  the  mucous  nicnibravie  of  the  colon  and  rectum,  with 
increased  action  of  the  muscular  fibres,  esjjccially  the  longi- 
tudinal fasciculi ;  these  contract  the  colon  into  cells,  and 
fruui  being  considerably  shorter  than  the  intestines,  even  in 
the  heaUhy  state,  this  viscus  is  drawn  into  folds  that  meet 
those  of  the  opposite  side ;  thus  forming  complete  valves 
against  the  farther  progress  of  the  contents,  or  of  the.  matters 
thrown  into  this  by  the  small  intestines.* 

In  unacclimates  this  disease  is  more  acute,  and  generally 
requires  depletion,,  with  medicines  calculated  to  allay  the  ir- 
ritation and  spasm,  constituthig  some  of  the  leading  symptoms 
of  the  disease.  Irritating  purgatives,  &c.  only  tend  to  pro- 
long the  disease.  In  long  residenters  it  is  generally  com.bined 
willi  considerable  disease  in  the  liver  and  spleen,  and  then 
not  unfrequently  assumes  the  chronic  form  ;  such  a  compli- 
cation will  consequently  point  out  the  treatment.  Our  limits 
prevent  us  from  taking  a  view  of  the  other  but  less  prevalent 
diseases. 

Among  the  natives  fever  seldom  appears;  they  are  not 
however,  exempt  from  its  attack.  It  generally  assumes  au 
ephemeral  form,  and  is  frequently  complained  of  according 
to  die  organ  chiefly  aflfccted,  as  when  the  head,  stomach,  or 
bowels  become  considerably  deranged  through  the  course 
of  the  febrile  action.  Fever,  however,  sometimes  commences, 
and  runs  through  the  regular  stages,  without  any  particular 
organ  suffering  the  onus  of  disease :  bnt  the  different  staces 
are  always  of  shorter  duration  in  them  than  in  Europeans ; 
and  the  action  of  the  heart  becomes  more  rapidly  increased. 
During  die  course  of  the  excitement,  it  more  frcqueiill}  is  the 
case  that  some  particular  organ  or  tissue  suffers  in  such  a 


♦  Wc  have  met  with  the  pure  idioparhic  cases  of  this  disease,  in  uhlch  no 
derangement  was  visible  in  the  liver.  We  consider  the  exclusive  manner  of 
treating  dysentery  with  mercury,  recommended  by  many,  as  cviiicing;  narrovr 
views  of  pathology,  inasmuch  as  it  attributes  its  origin  lo  diseased  secretion  of 
the  liver.  We  do  not  doubt,  tliat  both  diseases  may  take  place  siiiiullaneon^ijy, 
or  the  one  supervene  on  the  other  ;  and  thus  both  may  be  prolonged  or  rx- 
alted,  either  mdividually  or  conjunctly.  Of  this  wc  have  seen  proofs,  csia. 
blishcd  by  post  mortem  inspection.  We  also  disagree  with  those,  especially 
our  continental  brethren,  who  consider  dysentery  as  acolonilis.  That  llii  rc 
is  inflammation  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  this  intestine,  frequently  e^^lciidina; 
along  the  rectum  on  one  side,  and  lo  the  small  intestines  on  the  othi-r,  we  grant ; 
hnt  there  are  also  an  irritable  state  and  spasmodic  action  exisling  in  the  mui- 
cular  fibres,  and  were  inflammation  also  existing  in  (hem,  these  in  our  oi)inion, 
could  not  take  place.  The  inflammation  no  doubt  exti  nds  to  the  cellular  lis- 
»iie  connecting  both  coats,  and  in  its  progress  iu  this  coDuccting  uteuibranc 
dciachcj  Ihc  mucous  tissue.— idcu/cicer. 
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manner  as  to  arrest  the  attention  of  both  patient  and  physi- 
cian to  that  alone.  Dysentery  is  of  frequent  occurrence 
among  them,  and  often  assumes  an  epidemic  character. 

During  the  course  of  this  hasty  sketch,  our  readers  cannot 
fail  of  perceiving  from  the  nature  of  the  soil  and  its  produc- 
tions, from  the  topography  and  climate  of  the  country,  that 
it  nmstbe  productive  of  the  sources  of  these  endemic  diseases. 

To  trace  the  effects  of  those  causes  upon  the  frame — to 
inquire  by  experiment  and  observation  into  the  series  of  causes 
and  effects,  as  they  are  sensibly  developed  in  the  system,  as 
well  as  into  their  primary  mode  of  action — were  the  objects 
that  chiefly  led  us  to  encounter  a  climate,  in  which  no  one 
could  be  placed  a  night  without  danger.  These  inquiries 
will  be  soon  laid  befoie  our  brethren :  we  have  only  to  regret 
tliat  no  facilities  were  afforded  us  for  extending  them  as  we 
could  have  wished  ;  but,  notwithstanding,  we  have  sonic 
jeason  to  be  satisfied  with  the  result." — Foreign  Journal. 

J  have  introduced  the  foregoing. 


ON  YELLOW  FEVER. 

The  disease  which  I  am  now  to  consider  has  no  com- 
mon chxims  to  the  attention  of  the  Medical  Philosopher. — 
The  extent  and  frequency  of  its  epidemical  visitations ; — its 
fatal  tendency  and  rapid  career; — and  the  merciless  selection 
of  the  more  robust  and  healthy  as  its  legitimate  prey, — are 
circumstances  in  the  history  of  Yellow  Fever,  which  cannot 
fail  to  command  a  deep  feeling  of  interest  in  the  investiga- 
tion of  its  origin  and  nature. 

Much  light  has,  of  late  years,  been  thrown  on  this  subject 
by  the  contributions  of  various  practitioners  in  the  public 
service,  who  have  meritoriously  employed  a  portion  of  their 
retirement  subsequent  to  the  war,  in  giving  to  the  world  the 
sum  of  their  observation  and  experience.  It  is  to  be  regretted, 
however,  that  an  increased  familiarity  with  the  scenes  of  woe, 
has  not  produced  a  corresponding  unison  of  sentiment  in 
regard  to  the  jetiology  of  the  disease  from  which  those  events 
have  sprung : — It  may  even  be  said,  that  no  question  in  medical 
science  has  been  more  keenly  agitated  than  that  of  the  con- 
tagious or  noncontagious  origin  of  Yellow  Fever.  The 
discussion  of  this  point  will  be  brought  forward  hereafter. 
Omitting  the  names  of  the  older  writers,  I  shall  here  confine 
myself  to  a  brief  enumeration  of  the  principal  of  those  who 
have  subsequently  published  their  opinions  in  favour  of,  or 
in  opposition  to  the  doctrine  of  contagion,  without,  how- 
ever, aiming  at  giving  a  complete  list,  or  of  being  scrupu- 
lously exact  as  to  the  priority  of  their  respective  publications. 
In  favour  of  the  contagious  nature  of  Yellow  Fever,  we  have 
the  authority  of  Lind,  Blane,  William  Wright,  Chisholm, 
W.  Currie,  Thomas,  Pugnet,  Bally,  Gonzales,  Pym  and 
Fellovvcs.  On  the  other  hand,  in  the  list  of  authorities  who 
consider  it  as  not  contagious,  are  included  the  names  of 
JHuntcr,  Jackson,  Mosely,  Rush,  Miller,  Bancroft,  Lem- 
priere,  Dev(^ze,  Savcr6sy,  Valentin,  Dickson,  Mc  Arthur, 
Burnett,  Doughty,  Veitch,  Fergusson,  Dickinson,  Morti- 
mer, bhcppard,  Robertson,  &c.    It  w  ill  be  seen  that,  nume- 
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rically,  the  advantage  is  greatly  on  the  side  of  the  latter ; 
and  it  is  but  candid  to  admit  that,  in  opportunities,  also,  the 
preponderance  is  still  more  in  favour  of  the  non-coiitagi- 
onists,  many  of  whom,  for  a  series  of  years,  held  official 
situations  in  the  West  Indies  which  afforded  them  ample 
means  of  observing  this  fatal  disease,  in  various  places,  and 
in  all  its  forms. 

1  shall  first  lay  before  my  readers  copious  reviews  of  the 
essay  and  sequel  of  Dr  Bancroft  on  Yellow  Fever,  which 
will  be  found  to  include  a  full  discussion  of  the  controverted 
points;  to  these  will  succeed  two  philosophical  papers  by 
Drs.  Dickson  and  Fergusson;  and  the  subjeet  will  be  con- 
cluded by  the  correct  and  valuable  histories  and  methods  of 
treatment  of  this  formidable  endemic  by  Dr.  Mc.  Arthur  and 
Mr.  Dickinson.  This  department  will  thus,  I  trust,  be 
found  to  present  a  comprehensive  expose  of  the  opinions  of 
the  most  lecent  writers  on  Yellow  Fever;  of  whom  it  is  but 
justice  to  add,  that  their  acknowledged  abilities  and  ample 
experience  in  this  disease,  are  sure  pledges  of  the  importance 
and  accuracy  of  whatever  proceeds  from  their  pens. 


u4n  Essay  on  lite  Disease  called  Yellow  Fever,  zcith  Oh- 
servations  concerning  Febrile  Contagion,  Typhus  Fever, 
Dj/senteri/,  and  the  Plague;  partly  delivered  as  the  Gul- 
stonian  hectures,  he/ore  the  College  of  Physicians,  in  the 
Years  1806  and  1807.  By  Edward  Nathaniel  Ban- 
croft, M.D.  Fellow  of  the  Royal  College  of  Physicians, 
Physician  to  the  Army,  and  late  Physician  to  St.  George's 
Hospital.    London,  1811,  pp.811. 


Sec.  I. — Dr.  Bancroft  having,  in  the  year  1806,  been  ap- 
pointed to  deliver  the  Gulstonian  Lectures  before  the  Col- 
lege of  Physicians,  made  choice  of  the  Yellow  Fever  as  the 
subject  for  that  occasion ;  and  certainly  no  subject  can  be 
more  interesting  than  Fever,  the  nature  and  causes  of  which 
are  still  involved  in  so  much  obscurity,  and  in  the  medical 
treatment  of  which  disease  we  are  still  so  far  from  beins: 
universally  successful,  that  every  attempt  to  add  to  our  know- 
ledge, and  improve  our  treatment  of  so  dreadful  a  scourge 
to  mankind,  deserves  to  be  received  with  thankfulness  and 
examined  with  candour. 
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The  Essay  on  Yellow  Fever  is  divided  into  four  parts;  the 
first  of  which  contains  Observations  on  the  Symptoms  and 
Mode  of  Treatment.  Previous,  however,  to  giving  a  detail 
of  the  history  and  progress  of  the  disease,  the  author  enters 
into  a  discussion  respecting  the  propriety  of  its  present  name. 
This  is  derived  from  one  particular  symptom,  the  colour  of 
the  skin;  pretty  general,  indeed,  but  not  universal,  nor  even 
essential  to  the  existence  of  the  disease,  nor  proportioned  to 
the  magnitude  of  its  violence  and  danger.  Were  the  name 
of  the  disease  to  be  derived  from  a  single  symptom  only,  the 
author  thinks  Causus  would  be  a  more  appropriate  title ;  not 
only  as  a  burning  heat  of  the  skin  occurs  more  generally  than 
yellowness  of  it,  but  because  also  the  degree  of  heat  ex- 
isting, affords  some  indication  for  the  successful  treatment 
of  the  disease.  A  great  objection  that  may  be  urged  against 
both  these  names  is,  that  these  symptoms  occur  in  various 
degrees  in  most  other  fevers,  and  are  not  characteristic  of 
the  nature  and  properties  of  any  one.  The  fever  in  question 
has  been  called  hy  Sauvages  Typhm  icterodes,  but  it  is  not 
generally  connected  with  any  morbid  state  of  the  liver  or  the 
h'lie-  by  Cullen,  Typlius  ciimjiavedine  cutis-^  by  the  French, 
Maladie  de  Siam,  and  Fievre  Matelotte;  by  the  Spaniards, 
Chapetonada,  and  T'omito  prteto ;  the  latter  of  which  names 
the  author  thinks  equally  objectionable  with  Yellow  Fever, 
since  neither  the  black  vomit  nor  yellowness  is  universally  pre- 
sent, nor  peculiar  to  this  disease.  Sporadic  fevers,  occurring  in 
Very  warm  climates  from-  any  accidental  cause,  are,  the 
author  observes,  liable  to  be  accompanied  with  the  same 
severe  and  fatal  symptoms  which  occur  in  the  epidemic  yel- 
low fever,  and  have  accordingly  been  confounded  with  this 
latter.  They  are  to  be  distinguished,  first,  by  the  causes  of 
the  former  being  generally  some  excess,  over-fatigue,  taking 
cold,  or  affections  of  the  mind,  operating  therefore  on  a 
few  individuals  only;  while  the  causes  of  the  latter  are  of  a 
more  general  nature,  and  operate  on  a  considerable  number 
of  persons  at  the  same  time :  Secondly,  by  their  progress  ; 
tlie  first  being  always  of  a  continued  type,  the  latter  almost 
always  manifesting  a  disposition  to  remit.  It  is  of  the  epi- 
demic disease  llin  nnlhor  principally  treats,  although  his  ob- 
servations arc  equally  applicable  to  both  diseases. 

There  is  reason,  however,  to  apprehend,  as  frequently  hap- 
pens in  nosological  arrangements,  that  the  above  distinction  of 
type  is  rather  artificial  than  foimdod  in  nature.  In  the  ple- 
tJioric  stranger,  and  in  avid  bitualions,  the  Ftvoi- ia  usually 
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ardent  and  continued ;  while  in  those  who  have  resided  some 
time  in  the  climate,  whose  systems  are  reduced  irom  a  state 
of  high  health  and  European  vigour,  and  in  uncleared  woody 
places,  it  frequently  assumes  the  remittent  form :  in  other 
•words,  the  type  will  much  depend  on  the  habit  of  the  pa- 
tient, season,  locality,  and  the  nature  and  intensity  of  the 
peculiar  exciting  cause. 

Symptoms.  As  the  attack  and  progress  of  these  are  well 
described  by  the  author,  I  shall  give  them  in  his  own  words. 

"The  progress  and  violence  of  the  yellow  fever  differ 
greatly,  according  to  the  force  of  its  cause,  the  vigour  and 
excitability  of  the  patient,  and  the  season  of  the  year. 
When  it  prevails  epidemically  in  hot  climates,  and  attacks 
young  and  robust  men,  lately  arrived  from  temperate  re- 
gions;  the  disorder  commonly  appears  in  its  most  aggravated 
form.  In  this,  the  patient  first  complains  of  lassitude,  rest- 
lessness, slight  sensations  of  cold  and  nausea,  w  hich  symp- 
toms are  soon  succeeded  by  strong  arterial  action,  intense  heat, 
flushing  of  the  face,  redness  of  the  eyes,  great  pain  and 
throbbing  in  the  head  and  in  the  eye-balls,  uneasiness  and 
pain  in  the  stomach,  oppression  of  the  prtecordia,  a  white 
fur  on  the  tongue,  and  a  dry  parched  skin,  with  a  quick, 
full,  tense,  and  generally  strong  pulse,  though  it  is  some- 
times oppressed  and  irregular.  These  symptoms  are  spee- 
dily accompanied  by  frequent  efforts  to  vomit,  especially 
after  swallowing  food  or  drink,  with  discharges,  first  of  such 
matters  as  the  stomach  happens  to  contain,  and  afterwards 
of  considerable  |[^antities  of  bile,  appearing  first  yellow  and 
then  green^ometimes  tinged  with  blood,  but  in  the-progress 
of  the  dis^^er  with  matters  of  darker  colours ;  an  increase 
of  pain,  heat,  and  soreness  at  the  prscordia,  also  occurs,  Avilh 
constant  wakefulness,  and  frequently  with  delirium,  more  or 
less  violent.  This  paroxysm,  or  exacerbation,  which  has 
been  called  the  inflammatory,  or  the  febrile  stage,  generally 
lasts  thirty-six  hours,  but  is  sometimes  protracted  foi*  seventy- 
two  hours,  and  even  longer,  probably  in  consequence  of 
either  general  or  local  inflammation,  (particularly  in  the 
brain  or  stomach)  or  of  irregularity  in  the  circulation,  which 
are  known  to  prolong  the  paroxysms  in  fevers  of  type. 

"  A  remission  then  occurs,  in  which  many  of  the  symp- 
toms subside,  so  often  as  to  induce  a  belief  that  the  fever  is 
at  an  end,  and  recovery  about  to  take  place.  Frequently,  how- 
ever the  foundations  of  irreparable  injury  to  the  brain  or 
stomach  have  already  been  laid  iu  the  former  paroxysm ;  and 
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in  such  cases  the  remission  is  short  and  imperfect.  During 
these  remissions,  the  pulse  often  returns  apparently  to  the 
condition  of  liealth,  the  skin  feels  cool  and  moist,  and  the 
intellect,  if  previously  disturbed,  sometimes  becomes  clear; 
sometimes,  however,   the  patient  remains  in  a  quiet  and 
stupid  state,  a  symptom  generally  denoting  great  danger. — 
Another  sign  of  danger,  as  denoting  a  very  morbid  condi- 
tion of  the  stomach,  is  the  renewal  of  the  efforts  to  vomit, 
when  pressure  is  made  on  that  organ,  or  food  is  swallowed. 
After  a  certain  interval,  this  remitting  stage  is  succeeded  by 
another,  which  may  be  called  a  second  paroxysm,  and 
which,  probably,  would  appear  as  a  renewed  exacerbation, 
tf  the  violent  effects  of  the  first  had  not.  almost  exhausted 
the  patient's  excitability,  and  in  conjunction  with  the  extreme 
depression  of  strength  which  usually  attends  inflammation  of 
the  brain  or  stomach,  rendered  him  nearly  unsusceptible  of 
those  morbid  actions  which  are  necessary  for  that  purpose. — ■ 
In  this  latter  stage,  then,  instead  of  great  febrile  heat,  and 
strong  arterial  action,  the  warmth  of  the  body,  and  the  fre- 
quency and  strength  of  the  pulse,  are  often  less  than  when 
the  patient  was  in  health;  but  frequently  the  pain  and  heat 
in  the  stomach  become  excrutiating,  with  incessant  strainings 
to  vomit,  which,  in  most  of  the  fatal  cases,  are  followed  by 
hiccough,  and  repeated  discharges  of  matters  resembling 
turbid  coffee,  more  or  less  diluted,  or  the  grounds  of  coffee, 
and  also  by  evacuations  of  similar  dark  matters  from  the 
bowels.    Here  it  is  to  be  observed,  that  when  these  symp- 
toms occur,  (indicating  a  violent  affection  of  the  stomach  and 
bowels)  the  patient  is,  in  general,  sufficiently  in  possession 
of  his  intellects  to  know  those  about  him,  and  to  give  dis- 
tinct answers  to  questions  made  to  him,  although  his  exces- 
sive weakness  often  renders  him  incapable  of  mental  exertion, 
and  his  inability  even  to  raise  his  head,  may  induce  the  ap- 
pearance of  coma.    In  those  cases,  however,  in  which  the 
brain  has  suffered  greater  injury  than  the  stomach,  tiie  retch- 
ing and  black  vomit,  just  described,  do  not  so  commonly 
occur,  but,  instead  of  them,  low  mutteiing,  or  coma,  with 
convulsions  of  the  muscles  of  the  face,  and  other  parts  of 
the  body,  supervene.    About  this  time,  also  the  tongue  and 
teeth  are  covered  with  a  dark  brown  fur;  yellowness  of  the  skin 
and  petechiae  make  their   appearance ;   the  urine,  when 
passed,  has  a  putrid  smell  and  dark  colour;  tlie  faeces  like- 
wise become  most  offensively  putrid;   lieemorrhages  soniC" 
times  take  place  from  the  noslnls,  gums,  and  various  other 
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internal  surfaces ;  there  is  in  some  patients,  a  suppression 
of  urine;  in  others  an  involuntary  discharge  of  it,  and  of  the 
faeces  :  the  pulse  becomes  feeble  and  intermits ;  the  breathing 
is  laborious  ;  portions  of  the  skm  assume  a  livid  colour ;  the 
extremities  grow  cold;  and  life  is  gradually  extinguished." 
'  The  above  description  of  the  disease  accords  with  the  dis- 
tinction which  the  Author  has  attempted  to  establish  ;  but 
as  he  is  here  delineating  the  most  severe  and  fatal  form  of 
yellow  fever,  the  propriety  of  characterising  the  subsidence 
of  oreat  heat  and  vascular  action  at  the  close  of  the  first  stage 
as  a  remission,"  is  very  questionable.  It  is,  in  fact,  the 
transition  from  inordinate  action  to  exhaustion — to  that 
almost  hopeless  state  which  (the  foundation  of  almost  irre- 
parable mischief  having  been  already  laid  in  the  most  impor- 
tant viscera)  is  speedily  to  terminate  in  disorganization  and 
death,  and  has  nothing  in  it  of  the  salutary  tendency  of  a 
remission.  As  Dr.  Gillespie  observes,  "  it  is  proper  to 
caution  young  practitioners  against  a  mistake  very  common 
with  regard  to  the  yellow,  or  ardent  fever;  that  is,  of  taking 
the  fatal  stage  which  follows  the  cessation  of  ardent  heat  and 
great  excitement,  and  which  accompanies  a  sphacelus  of  the 
viscera,  for  a  salutary  crisis  of  the  disease." — Diseases  of 
Seamen.  "  Cette  diminution  des  symptomes  en  impose 
quelquefois  au  malade,  et  meme  aux  medecins  in  experi- 
inentes." — Diet,  des  Sciences  Medicules — tome  xv.  p.  356. 

This  declension  of  fever  at  the  close  of  the  first  stage  excited 
early  attention,  and  is  often  so  marked  as  to  have  been  fre- 
quently mistaken  for  a  proof  of  returning  health.  It  is  no- 
ticed by  Dr.  Hume,  who  had  the  charge  of  the  naval  hos- 
pital at  Jamaica  between  the  years  1739  and  1749,  and  was 
afterwards  a  Commissioner  of  the  Sick  and  Hurt  Board,  in 
the  following  terms:  "  The  pulse  is  at  first  full,  quick,  and 
strong,  but  in  forty-eight  hours  after  seizure,  or  thereabouts, 
it  sometimes  becomes  calm  and  regular,  scarce  to  be  distin- 
guished from  the  pulse  of  a  person  in  health." — See  Dr. 
Hume's  Account  of  the  Yellow  Fever,  published  by  Dr. 
Donald  Munro. 

The  preceding  (says  Dr.  Bancroft)  is  a  description  of  the 
disease  in  its  most  violent  form,  and  it  sometimes  proceeds 
with  such  rapidity  as  to  destroy  the  patienton  the  third  or  fourth 
day,  or  even  sooner.  It  seldom  happens  that  in  the  most 
severe  cases  the  head  and  the  stomach  are  both  equally  affected ; 
one  of  those  organs  however  generally  suffers  such  derangement 
as  to  destroy  tlic  patient.    Those  m  ho  die  cui  ly  in  the  disccisc 
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appear  to  perish  from  an  affection  of  the  head,  with  less  vo- 
miting, whereas  those  who  have  the  stomach  more  violently 
affected,  are  usually  found  to  have  their  mental  faculties  clear 
though  much  weakened;  and  they  seldom  expire  before  the 
end  of  the  fourth,  or  the  beginning  of  the  fifth  day.    p.  17. 

The  dissections  of  patients  dying  of  this  fever  have  disco- 
vered appearances  correspondent  to  the  affection  of  the  part 
most  violently  attacked  by  the  disease.  Where  the  affection 
of  the  head  has  formed  the  principal  feature  of  the  disorder, 
the  integuments  of  the  brain  have  generally  been  found  more 
or  less  inflamed,  especially  near  the  temporal  bones  ;  the 
vessels  of  the  dura  mater  and  of  the  pia  mater  were  not  un- 
frequently  observed  to  be  very  turgid  with  blood,  which  was 
idso  sometimes  extravasated.  Eff  usions  of  watery  fluid  have 
likewise  been  seen  over  the  surface  of  the  brain,  or  in  vesicles 
between  the  pia  mater  and  the  tunica  arachnoidea.  Jn  some 
cases  the  integuments  have  been  so  tirmly  attached  to  each 
other,  and  to  the  brain,  that  in  attempting  to  raise,  or  sepa- 
rate tliem,  a  part  of  the  substance  of  the  brain  has  been  torn 
up.  The  volume  of  the  brain  is  often  increased,  and  the 
substance  of  it  is,  in  some  instances,  more  firm  than  usual ; 
when  cut,  the  vessels  distributed  through  it  have  been  so  dis- 
tended with  blood,  that  the  medullary  part  has  immediately 
become  thickly  spotted  with  red  points,  owing  to  the  oozing 
of  blood  from  the  divided  vessels ;  and  it  was  not  rare  to 
find  that  some  of  those  vessels  had  been  ruptured,  and  that 
blood  had  escaped  into  the  substance  of  the  brain.  The  ven- 
tricles usually  contained  water,  of  a  yellow  colour,  and  were 
in  some  cases  quite  filled  with  it.  The  plexus  choroides  has 
often  been  loaded  with  blood. 

In  those  cases  of  the  disease  where  the  symptoms  indicating 
a  severe  affection  of  the  stomach  have  been  predominant, 
inflammation  of  that  viscus  has  been  discovered  upon  dissec- 
tion. In  some  cases,  almost  the  whole  inner  surface  was 
inflamed;  very  often  portions  of  the  villous  coat  were  abraded, 
nor  unfrequently  observed  floating  among  the  contents  of  that 
viscus.  Marks  of  inflannnation,  but  less  violent  than  these, 
have  also  been  often  seen  in  the  smaller  intestines,  especially 
near  the  pylorus.  The  inflannnation  seems  to  be  of  the  kind 
denominated  erylhematic;  this  kind  of  inflammation  is  apt 
to  spread,  the  author  observes,  wherever  there  is  a  continuity 
of  membrane  or  of  structure ;  and  as  such  continuity  exists 
through  the  whole  alimentary  canal,  the  viscera  nearest  to  the 
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stomach  must  be  liable  to  participate  in  the  inflammatory 
affection  of  the  latter. 

The  Black  Fomit  is  so  universal  a  symptom  in  severe 
cases  of  yellow  fever,  that  it  becomes  an  important  object  to 
ascertain  its  source  and  origin.  Many  writers  have  attributed 
it  to  a  superabundant  and  altered  secretion  of  bile,  but  cer- 
tainly vvitijout  foundation,  as  is  evident  from  the  facts  stated 
by  our  author,  both  from  his  own  observation  and  that  of 
several  otiier  physicians.  In  the  greater  number  of  dissec- 
tions the  liver  has  been  found  in  a  healthy  state,  an<#  where  it 
has  differed  from  its  natural  appearance,  it  has  frequently 
been  of  a  paler  colour ;  the  gall  bladder  has  also  at  the  same 
time  been  found  in  a  healthy  state,  containing  its  usual  quan- 
tity of  bilo,  not  at  all  altered  in  its  appearance  or  properties. 

At  a  time  when  the  stomach  has  been   distended  with 
black  vomit,  the  passage  from  the  duodenum  into  the  stomach 
has  been  completely  obstructed  by  the  pylorus  valve,  so  that 
no  portion  of  the  matter  could  have  been  derived  from  the 
hepatic  system,  in  every  part  of  which  system  the  bile  was 
quite  natural  in  colour,  taste,  and  consistence.    The  matter 
of  black  vomit,  compared  with  bile,  differs  materially  from 
it  in  all  its  physical  qualities ;  "  it  differs  from  it  in  colour;  for 
however  dark  the  bile  may  appear  in  its  most  concentrated 
state,  it  always  displays  a  yellowish,  or  greenish  yellow  tinge, 
when  spread  on  a  white  surface,  or  when  diluted;  and  this 
is  never  observed  with  the  matter  of  black  vomit.    It  has 
also  been  found  that  an  addition  of  bile  to  tlie  lattei",  altered 
its  nature  so  much  as  to  give  it  an  appearance  different  from 
Avhat  it  had  before;  nor  could  the  black  vomit  be  imitated 
by  any  mixture  of  various  proportions  of  dark-coloured  bile 
"with  the  fluids  found  in  the  stomach.     It  differs  most  de- 
cidedly in  taste ;  the  black  vomit  being  always  insipid,  when 
freed  from  other  foreign  matters,  whereas  the  bile  can  never, 
by  any  means,  be  deprived  of  intense  bitterness." 

If  then  the  black  vomit  is  not  bile  in  a  morbid  state,  nor 
contains  any  portion  of  that  fluid,  whence  is  it  derived  f  It 
must  proceed  from  the  stomach  itself,  and  appears  to  be,  in 
most  cases,  a  consequence  of  inflammation  of  that  viscus. 
Some  physicians  have  entertained  an  opinion  that  the  black 
vomit  is  a  particular  morbid  secretion  by  the  inflamed  vessels 
or  glands  of  the  stomach  ;  Dr.  Bancroft  thinks,  that  "  it  is 
merely  blood  which  has  been  effused  from  some  of  the  small 
arteries,  ruptured  in  consequence  of  the  separation  of  certain 
portions  of  the  villous  coat,  and  has  coagulated  within  the 
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geijelal  cavity  of  the  stomach,  or  on  the  surface  over  which 
it  was  efliised ;  and  having  been  afterwards  detached  and  ti  i- 
tiirated  by  the  violent  and  frequent  contractions  of  that  organ 
in  the  efforts  to  vomit,  has  had  its  appearance  as  a  coagulum 
of  blood  altered,  and  its  colour  darkened  by  the  gastric  juice, 
or  by  some  chemical  decomposition,  either  spontaneous,  or 
produced  by  the  action  of  the  air,  or  odier  matters  contained 
in  the  stomach."  In  confirmation  of  this  opinion  it  is  stated 
that  in  many  cases,  portions  of  the  inner  surface  of  the  sto- 
mach have  been  covered  with  a  coat  of  thick  blackish  matter, 
and  upon  removing  this  coat,  the  parts  beneath  it,  and  no 
other,  were  found  inflamed.  The  substance  thus  obtained 
was  exactly  similar  to  black  vomit,  and  there  is  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  it  must  have  been  derived  from  the  vessels  of  the 
inflamed  part.  At  those  spots  moreover,  where  the  villous 
coat  had  been  abraded,  the  extremities  of  arteries  have  been 
frequently  seen  filled  with  this  dark  coloured  matter;  and 
collections  of  the  same  matter  have  even  been  discovered 
immediately  under  the  villous  coat.  A  relaxation  of  the  ves- 
sels of  the  stomach  may  give  rise  to  hasmorrhage  from  that 
viscus,  as  we  find  happens  in  some  cases  of  extreme  debility, 
and,  probably,  this  may  take  place  in  some  very  few  instances 
of  yellow  fever,  where  the  coats  of  the  stomach  remain  entire; 
but  the  author  concludes,  with  great  reason,  "  that  the  black 
vomit  is  much  less  frequently  the  consequence  of  a  relaxation 
of  vessels,  than  of  a  separation  of  some  portions  of  the  inter- 
nal coats  of  the  stomach." 

The  Affections  of  the  Skin  in  this  disease  are  in  some  re- 
spects similar  to  those  which  take  place  in  other  fevers 5  du- 
ring the  strong  arterial  action  which  succeeds  the  first  attack, 
the  skin  becomes  excessively  dry  and  parched,  with  au  in- 
tensely burning  or  pungent  heat.  Sweats  are  in  this  stage  a 
visry  rare  occurrence  ;  and  w  hen  they  do  appear,  no  relief  is 
afforded  by  them.  A  feeling  of  general  soreness  of  the  skin 
also  takes  place  in  many  patients.  Of  the  yellow  suffusion, 
which  has  given  name  to  the  disease,  we  have  the  following 
description  : 

The  yellowness  begins  in  a  few  cases,  within  the  first 
forty-eight  hours ;  sometimes  on  the  third  day,  and  frequently 
not  until  the  fourth  or  fifth.  It  is,  indeed,  sometimes  observed 
but  a  few  minutes  before,  or  a  little  after  death.  I  believe, 
that  in  many  instances  it  might,  with  attention,  be  discovered 
on  the  eyes  ;  but  it  is  commonly  first  observed  on  the  cheeks, 
extending  towards  the  temples,  and  about  the  angles  of  the 
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nose  and>  mouth  ;  about  the  lower  jaw  and  on  the  neck,  along 
the  cbuvse  of  the  jugular  veins,  whence  it  afterwards  spreads 
in  stripes  and  patches  along  the  breast  and  back,  down- 
wards, so  as  at  last  to  become  universal  in  some  patients, 
though  in  others  it  remains  partial.  The  yellowness  is  some- 
times of  a  dingy  or  brownish  hue,  sometimes  of  a  pale  lemon, 
and  at  others,  of  a  full  orange  colour.  When  the  yellowness 
appears  only  in  patches  or  spots,  and  of  a  dingy  or  brownish 
hue,  these  are  frequently  intermixed  with  other  spots  of  a 
florid  red,  or  a  purple,  or  livid  colour." 

This  yellowness  of  the  skin  is,  with  one  partial  exception, 
derived  from  the  bile  ;  and  the  manner  of  its  entrance  into 
the  blood  vessels  is  thus  accounted  for  by  the  author.  "  When 
there  has  been  very  frequent  and  violent  vomiting  for  some 
length  of  time,  the  stomach,  diaphragm,  and  abdominal  mus- 
cles, are  apt  to  become  irritable  to  an  extreme  degree,  so  that  at 
each  effort  of  the  former  to  discharge  its  contents,  the  latter 
will  frequenty  be  thrown  instantaneously  into  strong  spasmo- 
dic contractions,  and  the  liver,  together  with  the  gall-bladder, 
■will  be  as  it  were  suddenly  caught,  and  tightly  squeezed  in  a 
powerful  press ;  the  necessary  consequence  of  which  pressure 
seems  to  be,  that  all  the  fluids  contained  in  that  viscus  will 
be  driven  towards  both  extremities,  backwards  as  well  as 
forwards,  in  those  vessels  which  are  not  provided  with  valves 
to  prevent  their  retrogade  motion.  Under  such  circumstances 
it  can  scarcely  be  doubted,  that  the  bile  will  be  forced  to  re- 
gurgitate in  this  manner,  and  pass  from  those  ducts  into  the 
vena  cava  at  each  violent  compression  of  the  liver;  and  that 
by  continued  and  strong  spasmodic  contractions  of  the  be- 
fore-mentioned muscles  in  vomiting,  a  considerable  quantity 
of  bile  may  be  carried  into  the  circulation,  and  a  yellow  suf- 
fusion resembling  jaundice  be  very  speedily  produced." 

In  this  manner  also  is  the  yellowness  of  the  skin  accounted 
for  which  succeeds  from  the  bite  of  venomous  reptiles,  and 
the  poisoning  by  some  species  of  mushrooms,  and  certain 
poisonous  fishes ;  in  all  which  cases,  violent  convulsive  vo- 
miting is  a  usual  symptom.  The  exception  to  the  yellow 
suffusion  being  derived  from  the  bile,  refers  to  those  cases  in 
which  the  yellowness  of  the  skin  occurs  partially,  or  ih 
patches  or  spots  ;  in  these  instances  it  is  thought  to  be  pro- 
duced by  a  cause  similar  to  that  which  produces  the  yellow- 
ness that  follows  ecchyniosis,  and  to  be  connected  with  that 
particular  state  of  the  blood  and  of  the  vessels  which  gives 
rise  to  haemorrhages  from  various  parts  of  the  body,  external 
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and  internal.  It  is  accordingly  in  these  last  cases  that  ex- 
treme danger  is  more  certainly  indicated,  than  in  the  general 
sulfusion  arising  from  compression  of  the  liver. 

Haviiiij  siiven  Dr.  Bancroft's  acconnt  of  the  Black  Vomit 
and  the  Yellow  Snft'usion,  I  may  remark  that  his  explanation 
of  the  nature  and  origin  of  the  former,  (though  somewhat 
different  from  the  view  of  Dr.  Jackson  in  his  sketch  of  the 
history  and  cure  of  febrile  diseases,  p.  63-4),  nearly  coincides 
with  that  of  other  accurate  observers  of  the  phenomena  of 
the  disease  and  the  appearances  on  dissection.* 

With  respect  to  the  yellowness  of  the  skin.  Dr.  Bancroft's, 
explanation  is  not  quite  so  satisfactory.  Drs.  Dickson  and 
jVic.  i\rtiiur  bothinform  me  that  they  have  occasionally  seen 
this  symptom,  previous  to  the  occurrence  of  vomiting ;  as 
well  as  in  cases,  v;here  from  great  attention  to  allay  the  gas- 
tric irritability,  or  other  causes,  as  when  the  head  is  greatly 
or  cliiedy  affected,  but  little  vomiting  comparatively,  had  oc- 
curred in  the  course  of  the  disease ;  and  Mr.  Dickinson,  in 
his  work,  also  remarks,  "  that  vomiting  does  not  always  pre- 
cede, nor  does  it  always  occur  when  the  bilious  snft'usion  takes 
place."    p.  171. 

That  of  Broussais  appears  the  more  correct  exposition. 
He  is  of  opinion  that  the  yellow  colour  depends  solely  on 
the  violent  irritation  of  the  duodenum,  which  is  propagated 
to  the  secretory  organ  of  the  bile ;  that  all  the  other  symp- 
toms of  this  fever  are  those  of  inflammation  of  the  stomach 
and  small  intestines ;  and  that  the  researches  of  Pugnet, 
Tommasini,  Dubrieul,  and  many  others,  have  no  doubt  of 
the  correctness  of  this  determination  respecting  the  seat  of 
the  disease. 

The  yellow  dingy,  patches  in  the  advanced  stage  which 
our  author  considers  an  exception,  produced  by  a  cause  simi- 
lar to  the  yellowness  following  ecchymosis,  and  probably 
connected  with  that  peculiar  state  of  the  blood  and  loss  of 
])Ower  in  the  smaller  vessels  which  gives  rise  to  passive  hie- 
niorrhage,  is  indicative  of  the  worst  stage  of  the  disorder ; 
and  is  probably  dependant  on  the  peculiarly  unfavourable 
habit,  or  deleterious  nature  of  the  exciting  cause,  and  some- 
times on  the  previous  treatment  of  the  patient. 

The  yellow  fever  has,  by  several  authors  and  practitioners,- 

*  Scir  Dr.  Hiiiicrdfl'sapueiulijt,  Ni».  J,  c-niitiiiiiing  *'  ObKiMvatiniis  on  iIh: 
r.liick  \'()mi(,"  by  Dr.  l-'liyi>ic,  iuid  Dr.  FCii  tli.  rxlraclril  Inmi  the  Ni  w 
Yxrk  :\Ii  (lir;i!  Rj-im-itory,  vol.  .^illi.  p.  l^f.  mill  Dr.  Co\N  Modiriil  MiimmiiH, 
\ul.  l-'t.  i>.  llti-lib,  albo  Dr.  M'Arlliiii's  iictouiil  iu  llic  aubbcquciil  i).igf  >. 
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been  confounded  with  the  Plague  as  well  as  with  Typhus, 
from  both  of  which  it  essentially  differs.  Reserving  for  dis- 
cussion in  another  part  of  the  volume  the  question,  whether 
yellow  fever,  like  the  others,  can  be  proi)agated  by  conta- 
gion ;  the  author  next  lays  down  several  diagnostic  signs  by 
which  these  diseases  are  to  be  distinguished  I'rom  each  other  : 
the  yellow  fever  differs  from  the  plague,  in  that  it  prevails 
only  in  those  countries  and  in  those  seasons  in  which  the 
heat  is,  or  has  recently  been,  so  great  as  would  destroy  or 
stop  the  progress  of  the  plague ;  in  the  intertropical  climates, 
therefore,  so  favourable  to  the  existence  of  the  yellow  fever, 
the  plague  is  not  at  all  known.  The  glandular  and  cuta- 
neous affections,  called  buboes  and  carbuncles,  so  constantly 
accompanying  the  plague,  are  not  found  to  exist  in  the  yel- 
low fever.  A  violent  febrile  paroxysm  is  essential  to  the 
character  of  yellow  fever,  whilst,  according  to  the  best  au- 
thority, persons  have  been  attacked  with  the  plague  without 
having  the  least  febrile  affection,  as  sometimes  happens  in 
small-pox,  scarlet  fever,  and  measles.  Blacks  are  very 
rarely  seized  with  the  yellow  fever;  and  when  seized,  are 
much  less  violently  affected  by  it  than  Whiles,  living  under 
the  same  circumstances ;  whereas  they  are  not  less  suscepti- 
ble than  Whites  of  the  plague,  and  die  of  it  in  a  far  greater 
proportion. 

"  Yellow  fever  differs  from  typhus  in  the  following  cir- 
cumstances, viz.  it  prevails,  as  I  have  already  mentioned, 
only  during,  or  immediately  after,  very  hot  seasons,  in  which 
typhus  is  soon  extinguished ;  and  it  is,  in  its  turn,  completely 
extinguished  upon  the  accession  of  cold  weather,  in  which 
typhus  is  commonly  most  prevalent ;  it  attacks  most  readily 
and  most  violently  the  young  and  robust,  over  whom  typhus 
is  allowed  to  have  the  least  power  ;  it  begins  with  much 
greater  exertions  of  the  living  power  than  typhus ;  is  attended 
with  many  different  symptoms,  and  terminates  much  sooner; 
it  is,  besides,  disposed  to  remit,  and  it  frequently  changes 
into  a  regular  remittent,  and  sometimes  even  into  an  inter- 
mittent fever,  which  true  typhus  is  never  observed  to  do." 

Having  thus  given  a  general  outline  of  the  symptoms  and 
progress  of  the  disease,  the  author  proceeds  to  a  considera- 
tion of  the  various  remedies  proposed  for  its  cure,  and  offers 
some  observations  on  the  propriety  and  utility  of  each. 

Bleeding. — A  great  contrariety  of  opinion,  the  author  ob- 
sjerves,  has  subsisted  on  the  subject  of  bleeding  in  yellow  fever; 
some  congiderhig  it  as  an  hidispensable  rsniedy,  and  others 
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a'lle^ng,  that  nearly  all  who  were  bled  had  died.  Indepen- 
dently of  actual  experience,  several  circuiustances  attending 
this  disease  appear  to  render  it  probable,  that  the  evacnation 
of  blood  would  be  serviceable  to  the  patients  labouring  under 
it.  'lliis  f«ver,  especially  the  violent  forms  of  it,  seldom 
occur  among  any  other  persons  than  strangers  recently  arrived 
from  temperate  climates;  the  greater  part  of  whom  will  com- 
monly be  found  to  be  young,  robust,  and  vigorous.  In  its 
first  stage  it  is  frequently  accompanied  with  a  very  consider- 
able degree  of  general  inttammation  (which  is,  the  author 
liiinks,  perhaps  greater  than  in  any  odier  kind  of  fever),  indi- 
cated by  a  hard,  full,  and  strong  pulse ;  the  distressing  sense' 
of  universal  distension,  the  red,  starting,  watery  eye,  and  the 
parched  skin.  Those  who  have  fallen  victims  to  the  disease 
have  generally  exhibited,  on  dissection,  signs  of  considerable 
inilamniation  in  various  organs,  and  especially  in  the  head  and 
stomach.  That  the  duration  of  a  paroxysm  of  fever  is  length- 
ened, and  its  distressing  consequences  augmented  by  general 
iuHammation,  is  well  ascertained  by  experience,  and  no  me- 
thod is  s<^  likely  to  obviate  these  as  bleeding.  To  render  it 
l)eneficial  it  should  be  resorted  to  very  early  (as  within  '24 
hours,  or  even  I'i,  if  possible,  from  the  attack);  and  to  prove 
effectual,  it  should  be  performed  copiously,  from  a  large 
orifice,  soon  after  general  inflammatory  action  is  perceived; 
more  benefit  arising  from  taking  away  a  large  quantity  of 
blood  at  once,  than  by  a  larger  evacuation  at  two  or  more 
bleeedings.  The  propriety  of  the  evacuation  being  made  at 
all,  however,  and  the  quantity  of  blood  to  be  taken,  must  be 
determined  by  the  circumstances  of  each  patient. 

The  above  recommendation  of  blood-letting,  is  feeble 
when  compared  with  that  of  several  other  modern  authors, 
but  I  am  not  disposed  to  cavil  with  the  writer  on  this  ac- 
count, or  to  place  my  faith  too  exclusively  in  any  remedy; 
for  in  different  epidemics  and  states  of  the  constitution,  the 
same  measure  will  be  followed  with  very  different  results. — ■ 
There  can  be  no  doubt,  however,  that  in  so  powerful  a  dis- 
ease, our  hopes  must  chiefly  rest  on  powerful  means ;  and 
that  in  the  class  of  subjects  generally  selected  by  this  fever, 
the  young  and  robust,  the  lancet  should  be  used  with  a  bold 
hand.  But  it  should  be  ever  kept  in  rnind,  that  the  chance  of 
success  will  almost  entirely  depend  upon  its  being  used  within 
a  few  hours  after  the  commencement  of  the  attack.  When 
employed  too  late,  it  will  certahdy  hasten,  though  it  may 
smootli,  the  passage  to  the  grave, — for  if  has  often  been  ob- 
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served  that  patients  who  had  been  blooded  died  with  much 
less  sufteriug  than  those  who  had  not  undergone  this 
operation. 

Cold  Water  is,  our  author  thinks,  a  very  efficacious  re- 
medy in  the  yellow  fever;  and  when  applied  externally,  af- 
fords very  great  relief  to  the  feelings  of  the  patient,  who  is 
frequently  distressed  with  a  sensation  of  burning  heat ;  the 
temperature  of  the  skin,  at  the  same  time,  being  actually 
raised  so  much  as  four  degrees  of  Fahrenheit's  thermometer 
above  the  natural  standard.  It  is  only  when  the  heat  of  the  body 
is  above  the  natural  standard  that  cold  water  should  be  applied 
externally;  and  the  period  of  its  application,  and  the  fre- 
quency of  its  repetition,  must  generally  be  determined  by 
the  feelings  of  the  patient ;  for,  should  he  become  chilled  by 
it,  much  mischief  might  ensue.  To  avoid  the  fatigue  to  the 
patient,  which  the  usual  mode  of  applying  this  remedy  is 
apt  to  induce,  the  author  recommends,  as  a  useful  substitute, 
that  hp  should  be  covered,  as  he  lies  in  bed,  with  a  single 
sheet  wetted  with  cold  water,  which,  by  evaporation,  w  ill 
gradually  reduce  the  temperature  of  his  body  to  a  proper 
standard. 

Notwithstanding  this  caution,  the  affusion  of  cold  water  in 
the  first  stage  is  by  much  the  best  and  most  efficacious  mode 
of  proceeding;  but  as  the  disease  advances,  aspersion,  or  ablu- 
tion, may  be  substituted  with  advantage,  for  x\\cn  the  shock 
might  be  injurious,  and  the  object  is  to  allay  morbid  heat 
and  febrile  irritation. 

The  author  is  of  opinion  that  much  benefit  also  arises  from 
cold  water  taken  internally  as  drink  ;  small  quantities  of  which, 
frequently  repeated,  he  has  observed  to  moderate  the  excessive 
heat  of  body,  as  well  as  the  violence  of  general  febrile  action  ;  it 
isefficacioius  likewise  in  disposing  the  skin  to  perspire  gently, 
and  in  preventing  inflammation  of  the  stomach,  or  diminish- 
ing and  removing  it  after  it  had  been  excited.  'J  lie  author's, 
experience  is  confirmed  by  that  of  several  other  practitioners; 
imd  the  general  utility  of  cold  drinks  in  fevers  has  been  ac- 
knowledged by  all  physicians,  ancient  as  well  as  modern, 
while  the  author  thinks  it  has  been  too  seldom  employed  by 
British  and  i^merican  physicians  in  their  treatment  of  yellow 
fever. 

/.  Purgatives  are  proper  to  obviate  that  state  of  costiveness 
\vhich  frequently  precedes,  and  generally  accompanies,  vel- 
low  fever;  they  should  be  such  as  will  not  ofl'end  or  irritate 
Uie  stomach  by  their  liulk  or  quality;  the  audior  appears 
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ratlier  to  employ  thcni  for  the  purpose  of  prevenling  an  Ac- 
cumulation of  fiEcal  matters,"  whicl)  might  produce  morbid 
irritability  in  the  whole  intestinal  canal,  and  aggravate  other 
symptoms,  than  as  means  of  carrying  off  the  fever,  as  has 
been  proposed  by  Dr.  Hamilton  in  the  fevers  of  this  country. 

Here,  also,  the  Author  is  too  sparing  in  his  approbation  of 
so  valuable  an  auxiliary  as  purgatives ;  though  he  very  pro- 
perly recommends  such  as  will  not  offend  the  stomach  by  their 
bulk  or  quality.  Full  doses  of  calomel  combined  with  jalap, 
compound  extract  of  Colocynth,  &c.  assisted  by  enemas,  if 
necessary,  should  be  given  so  as  to  ensure  early  free  evacua- 
tions— nor  should  we  rest  until  this  object  be  obtained  ;  aiul 
such  quantities  of  medicines  of  this  class  should  be  repeated 
thiring  the  course  of  the  disease  as  will  obtain  two  or  more 
motions  daily. 

Emetics  are  very  properly  reprobated  by  Dr.  Bancroft  in 
the  yellow  fever,  on  the  grounds  that  gastric  irritability  is  ' 
usually  a  very  early  symptom— one  of  the  most  difficult  to 
allay — and  of  the  most  dangerous  tendency.    So  far  from 
being  removed  it  is  too  invariably  aggravated  by  the  use  of 
emetics ;  as  indeed  must  be  expected  when  the  irritability 
of  this  organ,  instead  of  being  caused  by  bile,  undigested  ali- 
ment, or  other  offending  matter,  originates  from  sympathy 
with  the  njorbid  condition  of  the  brain  or  of  the  surface,  or, ' 
as  is  too  often  the  case,  from  rising  inflammation  in  the  coats  ' 
of  the  stomach  itself.    Neither,  observes  our  Author,  are 
their  pernicious  effects  confined  to  this  viscus,  for  the  violent 
efforts  to  vomit  exhaust  the  strength  and  propel  a  larger  quan-  '- 
tity  of  blood  to  the  brain,  already  suffering  fiom  undue  ex- 
citation.   Instead  of  increasing,  therefore,  the  object  is  to 
calm  and  allay  the  irritation  of  the  stomach  as  much  as  pos- 
sible; and  the  most  likely  niethod  of  effecting  this  indication 
is  by  an  active  and  judicious  employment  of  such  means  as 
lessen  the  general  fever  and  local  inflammatory  action — by 
keeping  the  bowels  freely  open,  by  abstracting  morbid  heat 
from  the  surface,  by  avoiding  the  irritation  of  distension  from 
drink  or  medicine,  and  by  the  counter  irritation  of  a  large 
blister  over  die  epigastrium.    With  the  same  view  Dr.  B.  has 
tried  small  doses  of  opium,  as  half  a  griiin,  at  intervals,  but 
though  it  might  succeed  in  allaying  a  slight  degree  of  gastric 
initability,  the  utility  of  opium  is  not  only  very  questionable, 
but  in  the  early  stage,  or  in  a  high  state  of  vascular  or  ceri- 
bral  excitement  it  must  prove  decidedly  injurious. 
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Sudorijics  are  also  justly  disapproved  of  by  Br-  Cancroft,: 
as  tending  to  increase  that  disposition  to  vornit,  from  which 
the  greatest  danger  is  to  be  apprehended.    The  preparation* 
of  antimony,  especially,  too  often-  leave  behind  tiiem  a  degree 
of  gastric  irritability  which  resists  all  our  endeavoura  to  ap-jcr 
pease  it,  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  by  aiding  this  formi--, 
tlable  symptom,  they  have  been  too  frequently  employed  U>: 
the  irreparable  injury  of  the  patient,  while  the  intention  \vith-i 
which  they  are  exhibited  cannot  be  effected  by  such,  means- 
For  this  purpose  saline  draughts  in  a  state  of  eflervescence^ 
ond  other  mild  febrifuges,  may  be  u>sed;  but  the  siiost  eft'ectuidtfi 
mode  of  restoring  the  natural  fvuictions^f  the  f  urface,  is  ijiyjp 
cold  or  tepid  affusion,  or  ablution,  and  siiph  ^olher-jueasure^ia 
as  lessen  morbid  heat,  and  febrile  actioiv  -tj  -  aoai 
'J'/ie  Peruvian  bar ky  Dr.  B.  ihink^j-iiiay  be  exhibited  natiit* 
soon  as  the  febrile  commotion,  subsides  ;;b.Ht,  like  opium;  the|j{ 
early  use  of  cinchona  is  Qf  veiy  questionable  propriety  ;:  therai» 
■will  be  a  riskof  its  reproducing  vomiting  if  it  has  subsidedj.Tmtbi't 
if  it  continues,  any  attempt  to  .make  bavk  :r&.ma4n:,upon  \\Vd<ii 
stomach  is  equally  hopeless  and  objectionalule.  indeed,?; 
Dr.  B.'s  caution  not  to  give  it  "  when  tliere  is  a  parched 
skin,  a  bard  pulse,  a  dry  tongue,  great  heat- ajiid  pain  at  :the  jf 
stomach,  or  delirium,"  is  tantamount;  to  a  prohibition  in 
vast  majority  of  instances ;  for  too  often  are  some  of  those-j'; 
or  other  dangerous  symptoms,  where  it. is  equally  inadmis*>?,£ 
sable,  the  very  difficulties  with  which  we  have  to  contend.,  'iii^ 
These  observations,  however,  chiefly  apply  to  the  ardent',  i 
continued  form  of  yellow  fever.    For  in  caises  where  decided  . 
remissions  are  observed,  in  marshy  situations,  and  in  habits 
reduced  by  long  residence  or  otherw  ise ;  in  fine,  where  the 
febrile  movements  are_neither  of  the  same  rapidity,  nor  in- 
flammatory tendency,  the  bark  is  often  of  the  greatest  service, 
and  is  chiefly  depended  npon  in  the  French,  and  some  of  tiie 
other  Islands,  qiost  fruitful  in  vegetable  life  and  decay.  When 
the  violence  of  the  first  stage  is  passed,  and  the  patient  is 
rapidly  merging  in  a  state  of  great  exhaustion  and  depression 
of  the  nervous  energy  and  vital  power,  cordials  and  stimu- 
lents,  as  wine,  or  even  spirit  diluted,  ammonia,  capsicum,  &c. 
are  to  be  resorted  to ;  and  small  quantities  of  some  bland 
nutritious  matter  should  be  cautiously  but  assiduously  ad- 
ministered.   But  instead  of  attempting  to  do  too  much  in  the 
advanced  period,  \\;e  should  .  carefully  remember,  that  it  is 
only  in  the, first  and  inflai}imatory  stage,  and  soou  after  its 
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onset,  that  we  can  hope  by  active  measures  either  to  subdue 
the  disease,  or  to  disarm  it  of  its  dangerous  tendency  to  rapid 
disorganization  and  death. 

It  is  not  to  be  wondered  at,  that  in  a  disease  so  frequently 
fatal  in  its  event,  and  so  unmanageable  by  mild  and  ordinary 
methods,  recourse  should  have  been  had  to  Mercuri/,  whose 
effects  upon  the  animal  ceconomy,  whether  salutary  or  dele- 
terious, are  generally  very  powerful.    It  certainly  has  been 
■employed  to  a  considerable  extent  in  yellow  fever,  but 
■whether  advantageously  or  not,  is  a  matter  of  some  doubt.  No 
inconsiderable  authorities  may  be  adduced  on  each  side  of  the 
question,  and  their  decision  of  the  point  in  dispute,  is  said 
equally  to  rest  on  the  basis  of  experience.    The  most  com- 
mon operation  of  this  metal,  when  exhibited  internally,  is 
either  to  produce  copious  evacuations  by  stool,  or  to  act 
upon  the  salivary  glands,  so  as  to  excite  considerable  saliva- 
tion ;  and  in  both  cases,  benetit  has  been  said  to  be  derived 
from  its  exhibition.    In  those  cases  of  recovery  which  have 
followed  the  employment  of  mercury,  some  evident  effects  of 
its  operation  have  been  commonly  manifested,  while  in  cases 
which  have  terminated  fatally  under  its  use,  no  perceptible 
action  has  arisen  from  it ;  whence  the  recovery  in  the  former 
case  has  been  attributed  to  the  action  tlius  produced,  while 
the  fatal  event  has  been  supposed  to  be  owing  to  the  want  of 
such  action.    Such  reasoning,  however,  there  is  ground  to 
think  is  too  often  fallacious.    Supposing  that  the  patients 
labouring  under  yellow  fever,  in  whom  a  salivation  can 
be  excited,  generally  recover,  it  is  not  necessarily  to  be 
inferred,  that  their  recovery  was  effected  by  the  salivation  5  or 
that  when  patients  died,  to  whom  mercury  had  been  given, 
and  no  salivation  had  been  produced,  such  patients  died  be- 
cause mercury  had  not  been  taken  in  sufficient  quantity  to 
produce  that  excretion.    It  is  far  more  reasonable  to  con- 
clude, Dr.  B.  thinks,  that  where  persons  have  recovered 
from  the  yellow  fever,  after  having  been  salivated,  their  re- 
covery was  not  occasioned  by  the  salivation,  but  was  the 
consequence  of  such  a  condition  of  the  powers  of  life,  and 
of  the  functions  connected  therewith,  as  induced  a  mitiga- 
tion of  the  disorder  ;  for  the  same  reason,  and,  perhaps,  in 
the  same  degree  as  it  favoured  the  operation  of  the  mercury 
upon  such  persons  ;  and,  therefore,  that  although  recovery 
has  not  unfrequently  followed  or  accompanied  salivation,  the 
latter  was  not  the  cause  of  the  former.    In  lik^  manner, 
there  is  reason  to  conclude,  he  thinks,  thai  when  patients  die 
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of  yellow  fever,  after  all  attempts  to  excite  salivation  in  them 
have  failed,  their  deaths  have  resulted,  not  from  the  want  of 
any  good  effect  which  salivation  may  be  thought  capable  of 
producing,  but  because  the  condition  of  their  living  or  senso- 
rial power,  and  of  the  functions  depending  thereon,  had 
already  become  so  morbid,  as  to  fender  their  recovery  impos- 
sible. We  shall  here  give  the  summary  of  our  Author's 
reasoning  upon  this  important  subject,  the  exhibition  of 
mercury. 

"  In  order,  however,  to  attain  the  truth  upon  this  important 
subject,  it  is  not  sufficient  for  us  to  discover,  that  recovery 
^generally  follows  salivation  in  yellow  fever,  though  even  this 
is  contradicted  by  many  very  respectable  authorities ;  but  we 
must  ascertain  whether  those  practitioners  who  excite  saliva- 
lion  in  as  many  of  their  patients  as  may  be  susceptible  of  it, 
under  that  disorder,  do  in  fact  lose  a  sihaller  proportion  of 
them  than  those  who  purposely  abstain  from  all  endeavours 
to  produce  that  discharge;  and  on  this  point,  I  must  declare, 
that  after  some  experience,  assisted  by  no  ordinaiy  portion 
of  enquiry  and  information,  I  have  not  been  able  to  discover 
that  the  salivators  were  more  successful  than  the  others. 
-And,  if  not  more  successful,  their  practice  has  certainly  been 
hurtful ;  because,  in  most  of  the  persons  who  have  recovered, 
the  (perhaps  useless)  salivation  had  retarded  the  convales- 
cence, and  produced  very  troublesome  affections  of  the 
tongue,  mouth,  and  throat,  widi  other  ill  consequences,  as  i& 
well  known  and  atknowledged,  even  by  its  advocates.  Dr. 
Chishohn  (at  page  357,  of  vol.  i,  of  his  Essay),  warmly  ac- 
knowledges his  "  obligations  to  Dr.  Rush,  for  supporting,  in 
a  masterly  manner,"  and  "  pursuing  the  mercurial  mode  of 
treatment,"  and  expresses  both  "admiration  and  respect" 
for  his  "  fortitude"  in  doing  so. 

But  Dr.  Rush,  notwithstanding  this  support  and  this  for- 
titude, has  candidly  stated,  that  *  in  the  City  Hospital  (of 
Philadelphia),  where  bleeding  was  spaiiugly  used,  and  where 
the  Physicians  depended  chiefly  xipoH  salivation,  more  than 
bue-half  died  of  all  the  patients  who  were  admitted.' 

"  To  one  who  is  sincerely  desirous  of  discovering  and 
adhering  to  the  truth,  it  is  extremely  difficult  to  reconcile,  op 
afecount  for,  the  very  opposite  testimonies  given  on  this  sub- 
ject;  and  the  doing  it  would  moreover  be  too  invidious  for 
me  to  attempt  it. .  'I'his,  •how«ver,  appears  certain,  that  the 
good  effects  of-  the  mercurial  treatment  have  been  greatly 
exaggerated  by  persons,  .who  either  were  deceived,  or  were 
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willing  to  deceive  others ;  that  many  persons  have  died  of 
the  fever  in  question,  although  mercury,  adiniiiistercd  exter- 
nally or  internally^  had  produced  a  copious  sjalivary  discharge ; 
and  th«it,  in  very  many  others  who  have  recovered,  this  dis- 
charge did  not  begin  uutil  after  a  solution,  or  a  great  mitiga- 
tion of  the  disease  had  evidently  taken  place ;  'which  solution 
or  mitigation,  therefore,  could  not  have  been  the  effect  of 
salivation."'* 

After  having  thus  gone  through  the  account  of  the  symp- 
toms and  treatment  of  the  Yellow  Fever,  we  come  to  a  consi- 
deration of  its  causes.  A  belief  has  prevailed  of  the  contagious 
nature  of  this  disease;  and  the  origin  of  it,  in  different  places, 
lias  been  ascribed  to  the  action  of  contagion.  Our  author 
strongly  controverts  this  opinion;  and  while  he  denies  that  any 
instances  of  the  fever  have  ever  been  clearly  shown  to  arise 
fi;om  cpntagion,  he  enters  into  an  elaborate  discussion,  to  show 
tjfi^e  irhpossibility  of  its  doing  so.  It  has  been  asseried  by  some 
authors  .of  eminence,  that  all  fevers  are  naturally  contagious, 
aiid  cap^ible  of  exciting  fever  in  other  persons,  j-  Among 
tnosp.>YhQ  have  so  asserted,  Dr.  George  Fordyce  is  to  be 
foupit,  arid  he^ias  expressed  himself  very  strongly  on  this 
subject;  his  opinion  is,  that  a  peculiar  matter  is  generated 
in  the  body  of  a  man  in  fever,  which  being  carried  by  thu 
afmpsp.here,  ^nd  applied  to  some  part  of  the  body  of  a  per^r 
son  in  health,  causes  a  fever  to  take  place  in  him ;  and  lie 
adds,  that  tliis  infectious  matter  is  produced  hy  all  fevers 
whatever.  In  confirmation  of  this  opinion,  he  adds,  that 
"  by  repeated  experience  it  is  now  known  that,  although  it 
very  frequently  happens  that  a  man  coming  near  another 
afflicted  with  fever,  is  not  afterwards  affected  with  the  di- 
sease, yet,  of  any  number  of  men,  one  half  of  whom  go 
near  a  person  ill  of  this  disease,  and  the  other  half  do  not 
go  near  a  person  so  diseased,  a  greater  nuniUer  of  the  for- 
mer will  be  affected  with  fever  than  of  the  latter,  in  a  short 
period  atterwards."  Again,  he  says,  "  the  author  has  known 
seven  out  of  nine,  who  went  near  a  person  afflicted  with 
fever,  seized  with  the  disease  in  the  space  of  three  w  cekf'  af- 
terwards; there  is,  therefore,  a  perfect  ground  from  experience, 
for  believing^'  that  coming  near  a  person  afflicted  with  fever 
is  a  cause  of  the  disease." 

*  Mr.  siicppard  in  u  very  Jilile  I'apcr  in  ihc  IJHi  Vohiiiic  ol  llic  lv(^ll|lllJl;;^^ 
Medical  and  Surgical  Journal  has  adriiiccd  the  ()i>iiiioiis  of  viirlnjis  inmliTn 
Fr.n-tllioiirrs  in  corroboration  of  (lii;  iiiutiljl^  of  n((pin|iliiij;  lo  liU'vcl  ilii;  ij^s- 
U-m  uilli  Mc-rciirv,  duiin;  ibc  aclivc  slH^oif  Yellow  I'cvrr. 

i  Urs.  tlc^iioi  n,  Uobcrt  Jlaoiillon,  Jolio  Claik,  Foul\<;c,  &c.  ♦ 
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Dr.  Bancroft's  objections  to  this  opinion  of  Dr.  Fordvce 
are  thus  stated,  "  This  general  indiscriminating  assertion, 
if  it  were  true,  could  only  prove  that  some  fev£rs  are  con- 
tagious; not  that  all  arc  so.  But  the  assertion  is  manifestly 
founded  upon  a  supposed  probability,  or  presumption,  that 
such  effects  would  result  from  the  causes  here  described  ;  for 
no  one  can  believe,  that  an  actual  experiment  was  ever  made 
by  selecting  a  certain  number  of  persons,  and  sending  one 
half  of  them  into  close  communication  with  a  febrile  patient, 
and  afterwards  contrasting  what  happened  to  those  who  were 
not  allowed  to  approach  any  person  labouring  under  fever. 
Nor  would  a  single  experiment  afford  a«y  conviction  on  this 
subject,  for  reasons  too  obvious  to  require  explanation. 
Much  also  would  depend  on  the  species  of  fever  to  which 
the  individuals  in  question  are  supposed  to  have  been  exposed, 
which  is  not  mentioned  by  Dr.  Fordyce;  ~liew  .persons,  if 
any,  doubt  of  the  contagious  quality  of  Avhat  is  called  Jail 
Pever,  and  few  believe  that  intermittent  fevers  possess  that 
quality."  i   ■..iiv.     rtuvy'l  ii'  i'   v  .  oi  ■  ■ 

Before  we  go  further,  I  niust' reply^*  ini  ianstvepvto-these 
objections,  that  we  can  scarcely  allow  Dr^  Fbrdyde'stasser- 
tion  to  be  founded  upon  a  supposed  probability  ^r  jmmirsp-' 
tioti,  when  he  affirms  that  by  repeated  cxpierieiicenit  w  now 
kiwien,  &c. ;  and  although  we  cannot  prave  that  Dr.  Eordjce 
actually  made  the  experiment  of  selecting  a  ^ertairiiiitimber 
of  persons,  and  sending  one  half  of  them  into  close  com- 
munication with  a  febrile  patient,  and  afterwards  contrasting 
what  happened  to  these  with  the  condition  of  those  who  w  ere 
not  allowed  to  approach  any  person  labouring  under  fever; 
we  may  be  convinced  from  the  well  known  character  of  the 
Doctor,  that  he  would  not  neglect  any  j»  ac<icai/c  method  of 
ascertaining  the  truth  of  an  opinion  he  was  about  to  publish 
to  the  world.  Would  he  not  have  been  warranted  in  his 
conclusion,  if  he  had  ascertained,  that  out  of  a  given  num- 
ber (sufficiently  large)  of  patients  coming  under  his  care 
with  fever,  more  than  one  half  had,  within  a  short  period, 
been  near  persons  affected  with  fever.''  I  do  not  think  the 
validity  of  the  argument  at  all  depends  on  the  species  of  fever, 
since  it  is  evident  that  Dr.  Fordyce  was  not  now  speaking  of 
fevers  propagating  themselves  by  specific  contagions,  but  of 
the  genP'Otion  of  infectious  matter  in  fevers,  whicli  might 
produce  in  other  persons  fever,  either  similar  to  themselves 
or  different  from  them,  depending  on  circumstances  peculiar 
to  the  persons  exposed  to  its  action ;  and  that  he  did  .uot 
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oeny  to  iutermiuents  the  power  of  thus  generating  infeclion!» 
uiatter  wc  arc  assured,  by  his  sitying  that  intermittent  fevers 
produce  this  matter,  or  in  other  words,  are  infectious;  and 
that  "  he  knows  this  f  rom  his  oicn  observation,  as  well  :is 
that  of  others."  So  far  as  argument  goes,  grounded  on  facts, 
1  think  we  have  another  in  favour  of  Dr,  Fordycc's  opinion. 
Do  we  not  sometimes  see  an  individual  in  a  family  seized 
with  fever,  when  no  intercourse  with  other  febrile  persons 
could  be  traced,  where  indeed  it  was  almost  impossible  any 
should  have  taken  place  r  and  do  we  not  see  afterwards  sc- 
veral  members  of  the  same  family  affected  with  fever,  com- 
numicated  as, far  as  wxjicaii  judge  by  the  person  first  afi'ected  ? 
In  this  case,  one  of  two.things  must  be  true  ;  either  the  action 
of  1  contagion  cannot ;bei  so  limited  in  extent,  as  has  been  con- 
tended, if  the  first  person  took  the  fever  from  infection  ;  or 
a  matter' must  have  been  generated  in  the  person  lirst  affected 
capable- of  producing  fever  in  others,  VVe  must  chuse  be- 
tween the  (Luiliinited  diffusion  of  febrile  infection,  or  the  ge- 
neration of  it  in  fevers  arising  from  other  causes. 

•  Of  negative  pwofs,  X  confess,  Dr.  Bancroft  has  produced 
suflScieiit  to  show  that  fever  may  sometimes  exist  to  a  consi- 
derable extent,  without  producing  fever  in  other  persons  com- 
municating with  tliose  originally  attacked;  some  of  these 
proofs  I  shall  lay  before  my  readers,  only  remarking  first, 
that  they  are  all  instances  of  marsh  remittent  fever,  and  that 
Dr.  Fordyce  says,  intermitting  fevers  are  not  nearly  so  apt 
to  produce  contagions  matter,  at  least  to  propagate  it,  as 
continued  fevers ;  and  secondly,  that  most  of  these  instances 
oocurred  in  climat£ii  very  different  from  that  of  this  country, 
and  it  is  to  this  country  Dr.  Fordyce's  observations  arc  per- 
haps chiefly  intended  to  apply,     i,.:      ,  /   >  .  ,  ...i  . 

The  first  instance  mentioned  by  Dr.  Bancroft,  is  that  re- 
corded by  Dr.  Trotter,  in  his  Medicina  Nautica,  occurring 
at  the  Island  of  St,  Thomas's,  1 7f)2,  where  (tU  the  people 
who  were  lodged  ashore  during  night,  died  afterwards  on  the 
passage,  while  the  rest  of  the  ship's  company  remained  re- 
markably healthy.  A  similar  instance  also  occurred  in  the 
crews  of  the  Ponsborne  and  Nottingham  East  Indiamen,  at 
the  Comora  Islands,  in  the  years  1 765  and  1 7GG.  Of  this 
fever,  Dr.  Badenock,  then  surgeon  of  the  Nottingham,  ob- 
serves, it  infected  onlij  those  who  slept  on  shore,  and  having 
gone  through  them  the  fever  ceased ;  this  he  says,  was  also 
the  case  with  those  on  board  the  Ponsborne,  of  whom,  it 
appears,  no  less  than  seventy  died.  "  A  similar  occiuTcnce 
ii  related  by  Dr.  Jglni  Clark,  in  the  firbl  volume  of  his  Ob- 
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servations  on  the  Diseases  which  prevail  in  Long  Voyages 
to  Hot  Countries,  page  124;  after  describing  the  low  place^ 
"  covered  with  impenetrable  mangroves,  at  Nortli  Ibiand, 
near  the  Streights  of  Simda,  where  most  of  the  East  India 
ships  take  in  wood  and  water  for  their  homeward  voyage ; 
lie  adds,  that  "  a  Danish  ship,  in  1768,  anchored  at  this 
island,  and  sent  twelve  of  her  people  on  sliore  to  fill  water, 
where  they  only  remained  two  nights.  ILvenj  one  of  tliem 
were  seized  with  a  fever,  of  which  none  recovered:,  but,  al- 
though the  ship  went  out  to  sea,  none,  excejit  the  twelve  who 
slept  on  shore,  were  attacked  with  the  complaint.  Here 
asrain was  a  fever  so  violent  as  to  kill  everv  one  in  wliom  it 
was  excited,  and  from  a  cause  so  powerful  as  to  affect  every 
one  who  was  exposed  to  it;  which,  notwithstanding,  did 
not  reproduce  itself  in  a  single  instance." 

One  of  the  most  decisive  instances  of  the  non-contagious 
quality  of  the  marsh  remittent  fever  is,  the  author  thinks,  to 
be  found  in  the  late  unfortunate  AValcheren  expedition, 
wherein  nearly  thirty  thousand  men  and  officers  were  attacked 
by  fever,  which  proved  fatal  to  nearly  one  sLxth  of  the  whole 
number  of  sick ;  and  yet  not  a  single  case  could  be  disco- 
vered in  which  there  was  reason  to  suppose  that  any  one  per- 
son caught  the  fever  from  another,  either  upon  the  island  of 
Walcheren,  or  among  the  sick  removed  to  this  country;  so 
that  we  may  fairly  conclude,  if  fevers  of  this  description  are 
ever  contagious,  and  communicated  to  those  not  previously 
exposed  to  marsh  miasmata,  the  instances  are  rare  and  soli- 
tary, and  that,  in  general,  they  must  be  ranked  as  non-conta- 
gious; we  shall  see,  hereafter,  the  author's  reasons  for 
classing  the  yellow  fever  among  the  species  of  marsh  remit- 
tents, and  his  proofs  of  its  non-contagious  quality.* 

Another  question,  amply  discussed  by  our  author,  previous 
to  his  enumeration  of  the  causes  of  yellow  fever,  is,  whether 
a  fever,  strictly  contagious,  can  be  generated  by  an  aiccunui- 
lation  of  iilth,  or  of  putrefying  or  putrid  matters,  or  by  the 
crowding  of  healthy  persons  into  confined,  or  ill-ventilated, 
and  unclean  places?  With  respect  to  the  first  part  of  the 
proposition,  the  generation  of  contagious  fever  by  the  accu- 
mulation of  putrefying  or  putrid  dead  animal  matter,  1  be- 
lieve the  general  opinion  of  the  medical  world  u  against  pu- 
trefaction being  a  source  of  febrile  contagion,  and  therefore 

*  In  enuine'raiiiig  ihe  chief  writers  for,  jind  a^iiiiist  cnntiip;ii)n,  at  tlie  com- 
menceniierrt  of  tliis section,  I  havroinitlcd  Urs.  Palloiii,  Arejiila,  IJostack.aiid 
several  others,  because  they  consider  this  dist^UiC  as  conta^^loiis,  or  inferijoiib, 
in  strtnc  situations,  and  in  others,  not  coiU;igious ;  mi^  llicrcforc  cannot,  H-jili 
propcidy ,  be  classed  with  cither  iiiiriy.  .  .• . 
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It  is  unnecessary  to  repeat  the  various  instances  related  by 
the  author,  of  large  masi<qs  of .  these  luatlers  existing  in  dif- 
fereiit  places,  and  no  fever  having  been  traced- to  arise  from 
tliem ;  but  physicians  are  not  so  unanimous  in  their  belief 
.concerning  Uie  power  of  emanations  tVom  the  heaUhy  living 
body,  to  generate,  when  accumulated  and  concentrated, 
fever  of  a  contagious  nature,  and  therefore  it  may  be  worth 
while  to  state  some  of  the  arguments  and  facts  adduced  by 
Dr.  Bajicroft,  in  favour  of  the  innoxious  qualities  of  human 
effluvia,  so  far  as  regards  the  production  of  fever.  That 
crowding,  fdth,  and  deficient  ventilation,  may  take  place  iu 
a  variety  of  situations  without  producing  contagious  fever, 
the  author  has  shown  in  instancing  the  mode  of  life  led  by 
the  inhabitants  of  the  more  northern  climates,  who  are  shut 
up  for  a  long  severe  winter  in  jourts,  or  subterraneous  dwel- 
lings, each  common  to  many  families,  in  which  they  live  in 
horrible  filthiness,  among  w-hom  fever  is  not  known  to  arise ; 
the  wretched  confined  situation  of  the  slaves  on  the  middle 
passage  of  the  slave  ships,  in  a  sultry  climate,  without  any 
production  of  contagious  fever  among  theui ;  and  the  me- 
morable occurrence  of  the  confinement  of  British  subjects 
in  the  Black  Hole,  at  Calcutta,  in  June  1756,  where,  out  of 
14(i  persons  shut  up  a  whole  night  in  a  dungeon,  about  a  cube 
of  18  feet,  only  23  remained  alive  in  the  morning;  none  of 
whom  were  afterwaids  affected  vvidi  fever.  All  these  in- 
stances, however,  having  occurred  in  climates  where  the  ex- 
iremes  of  temperature  might  be  supposed  to  counteract  and 
destroy  the  tendency  to  contagion  arising  from  these  circum- 
stances, it  becornes  of  great  importance  to  examine  Dr.  Ban- 
croft's explanation  of  the  supposed  production  of  contagious 
fevers  from  similar  circumstances  in  this  country^ 

The  first  memorable  instance  of  mortality  from  the  appa- 
rent effects  of  morbid  contagion,  noticed  by  our  author^  is 
that  occurring  at  the  Black  Assize,  at  Oxford,  in  the  month 
of  July,  1577.  'Ilie  circumstances  of  this  event  are  well 
known,  and  the  opinion  has  been  generally  prevalent,  that 
the  disease  was  communicated  by  infection.  The  author,  at 
great  length,  and  with  much  ingenuity,  endeavours  to  contro- 
vert tliis  opinion  ;  I  must  refer  our  readers  to  the  work  itself 
for  the  arguments  he  makes  use  of  for  this  purpose,  and  con- 
tent myself  witli  giving  the  conclusion  he  draws  as  the  result 
of  his  investigation.  ;  . 

The  most  ijrobuble  meaubig  of  ail  these  accounts  wbuli| 
seem  to  be,  that,  about  the  tiiiie  when  aejUeiico  was  f>assed 
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on  the  prisoners,  a  noxious  vapour,  in  sotne  degree  percepti- 
ble by  the  senses,  and  proreeding  either  from  the  prisoner*, 
or  the  *  earth,  had  been  suddenly  diffused  through  the  hall, 
and  that,  in  consequence  thereof,  a  great  part  of  those  who 
were  present  had  been  almost  immediately  attacked,  and  that 
many  died  within  a  few  hours. 

"  There  is,  however,  no  cause  of  disease  with  which  I  am 
acquainted,  whose  effects  would  have  been  such  as  are  here 
described.  Pestilential  contagion  cannot  be  suspected,  be- 
cause that  would  have  required  contact,  and  because  the 
symptoms  of  the  disease  were  not  like  those  of  the  plague, 
nor  was  it  contagious.  And  there  is  as  little  reason  to  sus- 
pect the  contagion  of  typhus^  or  jail  fever,  (especially  at  that 
season  of  the  year),  there  being  no  instaitce  recorded,  or 
known,  of  its  producing  disease  so  suddenly,  nor  of  that 
disease,  when  produced,  terminating  so  speedily  in  death. 
I>lor  were  the  symptoms  such  as  occur  in  jail  fevers  :  nor  does 
the  contagion  of  that  fever  spare  women,  children,  and  poor 
peop/e,  as  the  cause  of  this  disease  is  stated  to  have  done, 
(but  on  the  contrary) :  nor  do  the  stoutest  and  most  robust 
sooner  perish  by  it,  as  the  Register  of  Merton  College  de* 
elates  to  have  happened  in  this  disease.  (*  Et  ut  quisque 
fortissimus,  ita  citissime  moritur.')  "  VV  hether  the  facts  con- 
nected with  the  production  and  nature  of  this  disease  have 

*  Caindeii  mitkes  u>c  of  the  vniriia  venenoso  et  peatileiiti  halitu  sive  fadort 
hicarceratonim,  sive  ex  tola  ila  (!4>n-ci)ti  sunt  plerique  umnea  qui  iideVant,  &c. 
iiiid  Sir  Richard  lialier  says,  "sudd'euly  they  nere  surprised  with- <i  pestilen- 
tial favour;  wlielher  arising  frmn  the  ni)isome  smell  of  the  prisoners,  or  from 
the  damp  ground,  is  uncertain."    Dr.  Bancroft,  in  a  note,  observes,  "  the  ex- 
pressions seem  to  point  at  maisii  eflliivia,  whicli,  at  that  season  of  the  year, 
Mould  be  more  likely  to  occasion  disease  than  typhus  contagion,  and  in  a 
shorter  space  of  time,  and  chietly  upon  vigorous  men ;  probably,  also,  the 
xituaiinn  of  the  place  was  suitable  for  their  production.   The  old  Shire  Hall, 
ill  tvhtch  sentence  was  passed  on  Rowland  Jencks,  was  placed  in  the  yard  of 
Oxford  Castle  (once  deemed  impregnable),  which  stood  on  the  \\'est  side  of 
the  town,  at  a  small  distance  from  the  river  Isis,  whose  banks,  especially  at 
that  lime  were  low.   The  prison  was  also  within  the  Castle,  ut  about  %0 
yards  distance  from  the  Hall,  and  consisted  of  a  multangular  tower,  called  St. 
George's  (on  the  west  side  of  the  Castle),  together  with  an  adjoining  church, 
-which  also  bore  the  name  of  St.  George,  and  iivo  square  rooms,  :i)l  connected 
one  with  the  other,  and  made  the  common  gaol  for  the  county,  bv  a  statute  in 
the  reign  of  Henry  the  Third.    See  Grose's  Antiquities  of  England,  vol.  iv. 
p.  182-3;  also.  King's  Ve»tiges  of  Oxford  Castle,  p.  28.  In  the  Appendix  to 
Tiiomas  Hearnc's  Preface  to  Gulielnii  Neubrigensis  Hisloria,  &c.  p.  88.  is  a 
print  representing  the  Castle  of  Oxford,  and  on  the  other  side  of  the  river  is 
a  mount,  ut  the  foot  of  whirl)  are  thetuins  of  an  old  building,  which  are  thus 
described  in  a  note  to  the  plate,  viz.  "  Reliquiffi  donii'is  in  qufi  assizie  olim 
tenebnntnr,  donee  ob  pesUm  suliiianeam  ad  alium  civitntis  locum  regnnnle 
£{/znAe<Aa  triinsferie  placuit."    But  though  L  think  marsh  miasmata  n  more 
yrobable  cause  af  the  disease  in  question  than  typhus  contagion,  Inmfnr 
from  believing  that  they  would  have  produced  effects,  such  as  arc  said  to  have 
occurred  at  thu.  Black  Assize." 
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hcen  misrepresented, .  pr, ,  \vhcthcr  it  proceeded  from  a  cause 
\vliich  has  ceased  to*  operate  iu  later  times,  1  leave  for  the 
decision  of  others." 

Passino;  over  the  accounts  of  sickness  and  mortality  occur- 
ring at  Exeter,  in.  158(3;  at  Taunton,  in  1730;  and  at  Launces- 
touj  in  1742,  since  Dr.  Baiici  oft  does  not  seem  to  deny  there 
bein^  instijiices  of  Jail  infection,  we  come  to  the  remarkable 
occufreiice  yvljlcK  took  place  at  London  in  May,  1 750,  at 
the  Session's  of  the  Old  Bailey,  which  proved  fatal  to  the 
Lor'd'Mayor  a^n^  t\v^  Judges,  with  several  eminent 

and  ^otiierji^rsons.^  *  These  were  sijppbsed  to  have  been  in- 
fect^cd  t^ly'  qie  confa^'^qu  of  jail  fever,  brought  into  the  court 
from  Newgate.  Such  was  the  opinion  of  Sir  John  Prinsle, 
JJr.  nale^^./anclother  emm  men.  (Jur  author,  however, 
is.ofyajfa'r  difreren^^^^  ;  and  having  given  in  the  Appen- 

dix copious  sfalemen^  of  the  whole  transaction,  and  pointed 
out  an'^nippitaiiw^^  'acknowledged  by  those  who  have  re- 
corded, fee  occurreiice,' viz. 'the  opening  of  a  lavpe  window  in 
iront,'and,pji  the  ,(^t^hand  oi  the  court,  proves  that  the  mis.: 
chi^f  (dt^rie^  or  s^ctei^'ss  .p^  was  confined  to*  those  whci 

\vere  plac/^cl^^n  .th^  dir^ttipn  of  this  stream  of  cold  air,  whichy 
thcre^jij-e^'  ^^tifaii/ed  ''and conveijed  the  morbid  influence,  what- 
ever.  it^^-^s,^.pmt.  Qccasiqned  the  fever;  and  endeavours  tq 
sh^w  th4t||iti^  stream  of  aif.  did  not  ^ixeci  putrid  streams 
to  tnat  part  of  the  court  where  the  Judges  were  seated,  as 
asier|^4liyj§UV«^9lMi     "  that  the  disease  which  took 

plaee.in'  thediffcrent  individuals,  was  in  consequence  of  the 
mdribf4^f-i^^Qiiottiyr6in.  Me .  applicaiion  of  cold.  Whatever 
objection  may  be  urged  against  the  opinion  of  this  fever 
beiiig  prpctuced.  by  Cold,  on  account  of  the  grea^  mortality 
which  took  place,  will  apply,  the  author  thinks,  with  equal 
force,  against  its  liaving  been  produced  by  contagion,  since 
the  most  concentrated  and  virulent  jail  infection  ever  known 
in  this  country,  has  never  produced  a  fourth  part  so  many 
deaths  among  an  equal  number  of  sick;  and  he  adds^ 
"  though  the  mortality  in  question  was  greater  than  I  should 
have  expected  from  a  fever  produced  by  the  sudden  applica- 
tion of  cold,  yet,  so  in^ny  things  arc  capable  of  increasing 
and  aggravating  the  morbid  effects  of  that  cause,  particularly 
by  inducing  local  and  mortal  inflammation  in  some  important 
organ,  or  viscus,  that  it  is  much  less  surprising  that  a  fever 


•  Dr.  Bancroft  has  given  an-engraved  plan  of  llic  Old  Bailry,  describing 
the  precise  situation  or  (lie  Jndgcs,  Jurors,  &c. 
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so  produced  should  occasion  an  unprecedented  mortality, 
than  it  would  have  been,  if  so  many  deaths  had  resulted 
from  a  jail  or  typhus  fever."    See  Appendix  No.  iv.  p.  653. 

I  have  been  thus  full  in  stating  our  author's  view  of  the 
question  respecting  the  generation  of  contagion,  because  it 
is  one  of  serious  importance,  and  one  on  which  much  uncer- 
tainty still  prevails.  Little  doubt  has  been  entertained  by 
many  men  of  respectable  talents  and  extensive  observation, 
of  the  generation  of  contagion  in  close  and  ill-ventilated 
apartments ;  I  shall  instance  two  only,  the  late  Dr.  Murray, 
of  London,  who  took  so  active  a  part  in  the  establishment 
of  a  fever-house  of  recovery  in  the  metropolis,  and  Dr. 
Ferriar,  who  directed  his  attention  to  a  similar  establishment 
in  Manchester,  because  they  may  be  supposed  to  have  en- 
quired into  the  subject  witli  the  greatest  care.  The  latter 
says,  "  It  is  a  fact,  equally  alarming  and  true,  that  many 
persons  in  indigent  circumstances  are  exposed  in  our  great 
towns,  to  such  evils  as  I  have  shewn  to  be  productive  of 
febrile  contagion." 

"  One  of  the  most  satisfactory  instances  of  this  sort  was 
observed  by  Dr.  Heysham,  at  Carlisle,  in  1778  or  1779.  A 
fever  of  the  nervous  kind  raged  in  that  city,  which  did  not 
seem  to  have  been  introduced  from  any  neighbouring  place. 
Dr.  Heysham,  with  great  industry,  traced  its  origin  to  a 
house  near  one  of  the  gates,  which  was  tenanted  by  five  or 
six  very  poor  families  ;  these  unhappy  creatures  had  blocked 
up  every  avenue  of  light  with  which  even  wretchedness  could 
dispense,  and  thus  contaminated  the  air  of  their  cells  to  such 
a  degree,  as  to  produce  the  poison  of  fever  among  them." 
"  The  plague  itself  appears  to  originate  with  the  crowded 
inhabitants  of  the  miserable  villages  in  the  East.*" 

No  doubt,  however,  can  exist  of  the  propagation  of  the 
febrile  infection  being  facilitated  by  want  of  cleanliness  and 
ventilation  ;  and  this  knowledge  will  be  a  sufficient  induce- 
nientlo  obviate  this  source  of  its  diflfusion  when  practicable. 

The  most  frequent,  or  rather,  according  to  our  author, 
the  only  exciting  cause  of  yellow  fever,  is  the  application  of 
Sisarsh  miasmata  to  the  human  body,  and  the  disease,  there- 
fqi;e,  is  really  a  marsh  remittent  fever.  The  opinion  held  by 
soq^e  eminent  men,  that  fevers  of  this  description  might  be 
produced  by  simple  moisture  alone,  is,  I  think,  successfully 
controverted  by  Dr.  Bancroft ;  and  he  accordingly  looks  for 


*  Ferriiir,  Vol.  1.  pp.  240  and  215. 
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the  specific  cause  of  the  fever  arising  into  the  air  in  some- 
thing from  the  decomposition  of  animal  or  vegetable  matters. 
Suflicient  has  been  stated  in  the  former  part  of  tiie  volume 
to  sliow  that  the  most  extensive  decomposition  of  animal 
matters  may  be  going  on,  without  any  disease  taking  place 
in  those  exposed  to  the  exhalations  therefrom;  it  follows 
then,  that  the  noxious  particles,  whatever  they  be  in  marsh 
exhalations,  arise  from  the  decomposition  of  vegetable  sub- 
stances ;  and  this  opinion  is  stiengtliened  by  the  fact,  that 
fevers  are  sometimes  produced  in  persons  employed  in  the 
preparation  of  flax  and  hemp,  and  in  those  who  continue 
near  the  heaps  of  indigo  plant,  laid  together  after  the  colour- 
ing matter  is  extracted.  Whether  any  one  particular  gas, 
known  to  be  produced  by  vegetable  decomposition,  or  a 
combination  of  several  of  these  gasses,  or  some  matter  not 
yet  detected,  is  the  efficient  cause  of  the  disease,  can,  in  the 
present  state  of  science,  be  no  more  than  matter  of  conjec- 
ture. We  know,  however,  that  the  action  of  this  cause  is 
facilitated  and  increased  by  the  concurrence  of  certain  cir- 
cumstances, and  that  its  operation  is  more  powerful  in  hot 
climates  and  hot  seasons,  than  in  the  contrary;  but  our 
author  points  out  a  difference  of  susceptibility  in  persons  ex- 
posed to  marsh  miasmata,  which  renders  their  influence  on 
the  system  more  or  less  powerful ;  his  observations  on  this 
subject  are  so  important,  that  I  cannot  refrain  from  laying 
them  before  my  readers. 

"  There  is,  however,  another  condition  of  the  hodt),  which 
is  of  great  importance,  in  regard  to  the  production  of  yellow 
fever,  aad  which,  therefore,  requires  a  particular  investiga- 
tion; I  mean,  the  crtwse  of  that  remarkable  suscep/iOi/iti/ to 
this  disease,  which  is  comrnonly  found  in  persons  who  have 
just  arrived  at  places  where  it  occurs,  from  cold  or  temperate 
climates;  and  of  the  equally  remarkable  exemption  from  it, 
which  is  commonly  experienced  by  the  old  inhabitants  of 
hot  countries;  and  which,  in  the  latter,  is  universally  ascribed 
to  their  having  become  seasoned,  as  it  is  called ;  but,  how- 
ever familiar  this  term  may  be,  and  of  whatever  impor- 
tance its  proper  signification  really  is,  (since  it  involves 
the  means  of  preservation  from  one  of  the  most  dreadful 
maladies  which  afllict  the  human  race)  it  has  been  long  em-' 
ployed  either  without  any  precise  meaning,  or  with  meanings 
which  arc  inadmissible.  Thus  jt  is  often  said,  that  a  person 
is  seasoned  who  has  once  had  tlic  yellow  fever ;  but  very  im^ 
properly,  because  the  sajnt  individual  may  have  the  disorder 
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several  times  ;  besides  whicli,  many  persons  become  exempt 
from  the  fever,  and  ought,  therefore,  to  be  considered  as 
being  trul)-  seasoned,  without  having  ever  suffered  an  attack 
of  the  disease.  It  is  also  frequently  believed,  that  one  may 
become  seasoned  by  residing  long  in  those  towns  in  which 
the  yellow  fever  is  apt  to  recur ;  but  the  very  great  numbers 
of  the  inhabitants  of  Philadelphia,  New  York,  Malaga, 
Cadiz,  Seville,  &c.  who  have  been  swept  off  by  the  dis- 
temper, within  a  few  years,  are  melancholy  proofs  that  an 
efficacious  seasoning  is  not  to  be  acquired  merely  by  such  re- 
sidence. Nor  can  it  be  said,  that  those  who  live  near 
marshes  are  peculiarly  seasoned,  because,  in  hot  countries, 
numbers  of  persons,  who  live  at  a  distance  from  marshes^ 
are  proof  against  the  yellow  fever,  although  they  are  some- 
times attacked  with  slight  remittents  or  intermittents. 

"  After  some  reflection  on  this  interesting  subject,  the 
various  degrees  of  susceptibility  which  are  observed  in  differ- 
ent individuals  or  in  difterent  places,  seem  to  me  capable  of 
explanation  on  a  very  simple  principle;  I  mean  the  effects  of 
temperature  on  the  human  frame,  which  does  not  appear  to 
have  been  sufficiently  noticed. 

"  The  body,  whilst  in  health,  is  found  always  to  be,  with 
very  slight  variation,  at  the  temperature  of  98  degrees  of  Fa- 
renheit's  thermometer,  and  there  is  good  reason  to  think  that 
any  considerable  variatiori  from  this  point,  would  necessarily 
l^roduce  morbid  effects.  It  seems,  therefore,  to  be  of  high 
importance,  that  the  body  should  be  preserved  from  such 
deviations;  and  the  Author  of  Naturp  has,  accordingly,  pro- 
vided efficacious  means  for  that  end.  Different  opinions  are 
indeed  entertained  concerning  these  means;  and,  since  the 
later  chemical  discoveries  have  been  made,  it  has  been  gene- 
rally believed,  that,  in  an  atmosphere,  the  temperature  of 
Vj'hich  is  less  than  QS  degrees,  the  heat  of  the  human  body  is 
mfiintained  at  that  point,  by  a  process  similar  to  that  of  com- 
bustion, and  depending  upon  a  combination  of  oxygen  gas 
(taken  into  the  lungs  by  respiration)  with  carbon  and  hydro- 
gen ;  and  that,  in  an  atmosphere  heated  above  98  degrees, 
the  temperature  of  the  body  is  kept  down  at  that  point  by 
the  effect  of  an  evaporation  of  matters  perspired  from  the 
skin.  There  are,  however,  insurmountable  ditTiculties  op- 
posed to  this  doctrine,  but  a  full  statement  of  them  would, 
in  some  degree,  be  foreign  to  the  subject  under  our  con- 
sideration ;  I  will,  therefore,  at  present,  only  remark,  that 
it  is  utter/ 1/  incretUbh  that'lhese  opposite  processes  should 
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ever  be  carried  on  so  accurntcli/  in  reference  to  each  other) 
and  be  so  exactly  balanced,  as  invariably  to  keep  the  body  nt 
the  heat  of  98  degrees,  iii  all  the  diversities  of  temperature 
that  occur  in  different  climates  ai)d  situations,  and  therefore^ 
Jthat  this  important  couservatorij  function  must  depend  o»i  -4 
powjer  more  exalted  in  its  nature,  and  more  certain  in  its 
pperatioos,  which  can  be  no  other  than  tlie  forcer  of  life  ; 
a  power  which,  in  proportion  as  it  is  more  vigorous  in  robust 
individuals  at  the  prime  of  life,  notoriously  enables  them  to 
resist  the  opposite  extremes  of  heat  and  cold,  and  preserve 
their  bodies  at  the  proper  standard  more  perfectly,  and  for  a 
greater  length  of  time,  than  at  a  more  advanced  age.  I  will 
not  venture  to  assert  that  no  addition  to  the  heat  of  the  body 
can  be  made,  either  directly  or  indirectly,  by  the  combnuition 
of  oxygen  with  the  blood,  and  I  readily  admit  that  its  tempe- 
rature may  be  diminished  by  a  copious  evaporation  from  its 
surface;  but  if  either  of  these  causes  should  co-operate  with 
the  living  power  to  a  small  extent,  the  one  in  raising  and  the 
other  in  lowering  what  is  called  animal  heat,  it  must  always 
be  in  complete  subordination  to  the  higher  principle  of  which 
I  have  been  speaking,  and  to  which  nature  has  cotnmitted  the 
important  charge  of  preserving  the  temperature  of  the  body 
at  the  standard  of  health,  amidst  all  the  varieties  of  climate, 
and  of  external  circumstances.  This  is  a  charge  which  cannot; 
be  fulfilled  in  an  atmosphere  like  that  of  England,  the  mean 
temperature  of  which  may  be  estimated  at  50'',  without  a 
considerable  expenditure  of  the  living  power,  in  order  to  ge- 
nerate constantly  at  the  mean  rate  of  48°  of  animal  heat;  and 
after  the  body  has  been,  for  a  length  of  time,  accustomed  to 
make  this  exertion,  it  is  easy  to  perceive  that,  upon  remov- 
ing into  a  warm  climate,  such  as  that  of  the  West  Indies,  the 
general  mean  temperature  of  which  may  be  taken  at  79"  or 
60°,  very  material  changes  in  the  functions  of  the  system  be- 
come absolutely  necessary  for  the  preservation  of  health. — 
But  tliese changes  are  not  to  be  suddenly  effected;  and,  until 
the  body  becomes  perfectly  accommodated  to  the  heat  of  this 
new  climate,  the  whole  animal  economy  must  be  considered 
as  almost  in  a  state  of  morbid  excitement.  It  is  not  this  state 
(of  excitement),  however,  which  alone  is  productive  of  fever; 
since  we  know  that  innumerable  persons  have  gone  from 
Europe  to  the  hottest  regions  of  the  globe,  and  have  conti«- 
nued  there  for  years,  without  being  attacked  by  fever,  when 
other  causes  did  not  assist  in  producing  that  disease.  'i'Ue 
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iiihfibitants  of  Soiitli  Carolina,  as  I  have  lately  iiienlioned, 
were  exposed  to  lliis  kiiui  of  exci'.enicnt,  in  an  extreme  de- 
gree, during  a  great  part  of  the  suinmcr  of  1752,  and  yet  had 
never  been  more  healthy  ;  and  other  instances  of  the  same  im- 
port niiglit,  if  necessary,  be  adduced." 

"  lint,  although  the  simple  operation  of  the  warmth  of 
hot  qlimates  upon  the  human  body  be  not  the  cause  of  this 
disease,  yet  it  is  chiefly,  if  not  entirely,  to  the  various  degrees 
of  that  derangement  vvliich  it  occasions  in  persons  not  accus- 
tomed to  warm  climates,  that  1  attribute  all  those  varieties 
of  liability  to  the  epidemic  yellow  fever,  which  are  observable 
in  different  individuals,  from  the  extreme  susceptibility  of 
northern  strangers  to  the  almost  complete  immunity  of 
Creoles,  and  more  especially  of  African  negroes.  It  may 
be  very  difficult  to  point  out  the  particular  means  by  which 
heat  occasions  this  extreme  susceptibility;  and  yet  it  is  not 
difficult  to  understand,  -that  a  morbid  cause  may  be  able  to 
produce  a  much  more  violent  disease^  when  it  is  assisted  by 
the  co-operation  of  so  powerful  an  agent  as  heat,  than  it 
could  produce  when  acting  by  its  own  single  influence;  and 
it  is  upon  this  principle  that  I  shall  endeavour  to  explain  the 
general  law,  by  which  the  susceptibility  to  the  yellow  fever 
is,  ceteris  paribus,  regulated."    p.  254. 

The  author  then  takes  a  concise  view  of  the  climates  in 
which  the  yellow  fever  has  principally  raged,  and  applies 
the  principle  just  mentioned,  to  the  results  w  hich  the  expe- 
rience of  several  years  in  each  of  them  has  afforded.    It  ap- 
pears, that  negroes  are  far  less  liable  to  be  affected  with 
yellow  fever  than  white  persons;  and  it  was  observed  at  Ca- 
diz in  1800,  that  persons  lately  arrived  in  that  city  from  the 
West  Indies,  did  not  suffer  an  attack  of  the  epidemic,  while 
those  persons  w  ho  had  come  from  Canada  and  other  northern 
countries,  were  very  liable  to  the  disease.    I'he  security 
from  the  attacks  of  this  fever  derived  from  the  "  ability  to  en- 
dure great  heat"  continues  only  so  long  as  this  ability  con- 
tinues; for  if  the  inhabitants  of  wnrnt  climates  remove  for 
a  few  years  into  cold  countries,  and  afterwards  return,  they 
are  then  found  liable  to  the  fever.    From  all  the  facts  stated, 
and  from  the  repeated  observations  made  by  the  author,  he 
thinks  himself  justilied  in  his  opinion,  that  the  joint  influ- 
ence of  marsh  miasmata,  and  of  an  atmosphere  unusually 
and  sufficiently  heated,  upon  persons  habituated  to  a  cold  or 
temperate  climate,  is  of  itself,  fully  capable  of  causing  au 
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epldenuc  yellow  fever,  exactly  resembling  tliat  which  has 
cominilled  such  ravages  iu  tlie  West  Indies,  ihe  United  Stales 
of  America,  and  the  South  of  ICurope. 

Upon  the  preceding  theory,  that  those  varieties  of  liability 
tx)  the  epidemic  yellow  fever  which  are  observable  in  diflierent 
individuals  are  to  be  attributed  "  chiefly,  if  not  entirely,  to 
the  various  degi-ees  of  that  derangement  which  heat  occasions 
in  persons  not  accustomed  to  warm  climates,"  it  may  be  ne-' 
cessary  to  offer  some  observations;  for  there  is  reason  to  fear' 
that  this  view  of  the  subject  is  nuich  too  limited.  The 
ability  to  endure  great  heat  is  undoubtedly  a  considerable^ 
but  it  is  not  the  only,  or  perhaps  even  the  chief  source  of 
immunity;  otherwise  those  who  have  been  imued  to  other 
tropical  regions,  where  the  temperature  is  as  high,  or  hif^lier 
than  it  is  in  the  ^\est  [ndies,  would  be  protected  from  the' 
yellow  fever,  which  is  far  from  being  the  case.    The  leading 
features  of  Dr.  Bancroft's  writings  are,  great  industry  in  re- 
search, and  acnteuess  in  argiunent.    Admiring  these  talents, 
it  is  not  from  a  disposition  to  criticise,  but  from  the  momen- 
tous importance  of  this  part  of  the  subject,  that  £  am  induced 
t6  reconsider  his  discussi-on  of  the  question — in  what  does 
this  seasoning  consist?    He  contends,  that  it  is  not  from 
having  previously  undei^one  the  fever,  because  the  same  in- 
dividual may  have  it  several  titnes  ;  and  because  many  persons 
become  exempt  without  ever  having  suffered  an  attack  of  it.' 
To  this  it  may  be  answered — it  is  true  that  a  person  is  not  se- 
cured by  having  had  tlie  fever  once,  as  some  writers  of  limited 
experience  have  discovered,  but  it  is  also  true  that  he  will  be 
less  liable  after  having  sustained  an  attack  of  this,  or  any 
disease  which  reduces  the  tone  and  vigour  of  the  system  ;  autl 
that  those  who  escape  altogether  do  not  acquire  their  security' 
by  mere  length  of  residence,  and  consequent  habituation  to 
the  predisponent,  tropical  heat,  but  also  because  they  have 
been  graduallif  exposed,  and  inured  to  the  other  remote 
causes  of  the  disease.*    Again,  Dr.  B.  observes,  it  is  not 
from  residing  long  in  am/  place  in  which  the  yellow  fever  is 
apt  to  occur,  as  the  multitudes  who  were  swept  oft' at  Phila- 
delphia, New  York,  Malaga,  Cadiz,  &c.  abundantly  demon- 
strate ;  but  these  are  places  iu  the  temperate  zone,  whose 
variations  of  climate  must  ever  prevent  the  inhabitants  from 
acquiring  unsnsceptibility,  as  M  ill  appear  more  clearly  here- 


*  Mr,  ShenpanI  lins  furthrr  ilhistrnlcil  this  siibjrct  in  it  paper  inserted  iu  the 
47th  Nu.  of  ilie  Edinburgh  Medical  and  Snrgicul  Journal, 
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after;  and  if  seasoning  cannot  be  induced  by  intertropical 
residence  alone,  with  how  much  less  reason,  a  j'orliori  can, 
such  effect  be  expected  from  the  nltra-tropical  situations 
above  specified.  I'lie  last  argument  of  Dr.  Bancroft  is — that 
it  is  not  from  residing  habitually  near  marshes,  because  num- 
bers of  persons  who  live  at  a  distance  from  marshes  in  hot 
climates  are  proof  against  the  yellow  fever,  although  they 
are  sometimes  attacked  with  slight  remittents  or  intermittents 
(p.  246).  Now,  in  the  first  place,  the  living  at  a  distance  from 
marshes  proves  little  or  nothing,  because  the  whole  bearing 
of  Dr.  B.'s  researches  is  to  show  that  febrific  exhalations 
"  are  often  emitted  from  soils  and  situations  which  have  no 
resemblance  to  a  marsii"  (Sequel,  p.  254);  and  secondly,  as 
these  people  do  suffer  attaeks  of  die  milder  recurrent  type,, 
they  certainly  would  be  liable,  at  particular  seasons,  to  the 
more  aggravated  form  of  fever,  if  they  had  recently  arrived, 
instead  of  having  been  gradually  inured  to  these  miasms  ;  or 
if,  though  favoured  by  longer  residence,  they  were  exposed 
to  more  concentrated  miasmata.  Upon  the  whole,  then,  it 
is  not  upon  any  simple  principle — as  the  being  accustomed 
to  great  heat,  that  we  can  explain  the  grounds  of  exemption 
from  yellow  fever. 

If  this  disease  weVe  simply  a  calenture  as  Mosely  and  some 
later  writers  seem  to  consider  it,  then  indeed  we  need  look 
for  no  farther  source  of  exemption  than  the  power  of  resist- 
ing the  effects  of  high  temperature  ;  but  as  the  novelty  and 
consequently  the  force  of  the  impression  of  insolation  must 
be  greatly  diminished  by  habit,  and  as  notwithstanding  indi- 
viduals have  too  frequently  fallen  victims  to  yellow  fever  who 
have  been  exposed  for  years  together  to  a  tropical  heat,  when 
brought  fully  under  the  operation  of  noxious  causes,  the 
conclusion  is  inevitable,  that  habituation  to  the  local  febrific 
effluvia,  be  they  from  the  soil  or  other  source, — and  to  other 
agency,  beyond  that  of  solar  heat,  is  indispensable  to  security. 
In  proof  of  this,  medical  men  who  have  resided  for  a  length 
of  time  in  the  Antilles,  have  repeatedly  observed  individuals  fall 
victims  to  the  yellow  fever,  after  having  been  two,  three,  four, 
or  more  years  in  that  country ;  evincing  that  the  being  inured 
to  a  high  temperature  is  but  one  disqualifying  property,  and 
of  itself  unable  to  confer  inmiunity  (though  1  am  far  from 
questioning  its  relative  importance  in  greatly  contributing  to 
this  result),  when  other  powerful  exciting  causes  are  applied. 

The  Fourth  Part  of  this  Essav  contains  a  historv  of  the 
yellow  fever  in  the  various  places  in  which  it  has  often  pre- 
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vailetl  as  an  epidemic;  the  intervals  of  its  appearing  epide- 
mically lire  sometimes  considerable,  while  at  other  limes  the 
lover  rages  more  frequently.    In  no  instance,  however,  can 
its  origin  be  traced  to  contagion,  but  it  seems  always  to  have 
been  produced  by  local  causes,  aided  by  the  increased  tempe- 
rature of  the  season.    Our  author  therefore  next  endeavxjurs 
to  establish  the  ideiiliti/,  or  iieci}-  ajjiiiity  and  connexion  of  the 
yellow  fever  with  the  fevers  which  are  indisputably  and  no- 
toriously produced  by  marsh  miasmata.    These  latter  have 
certain  charactcridlc  peculiarities,  which  are  pointed  out  by 
the  author,  and  afterwards  compared  with  those  phenomena 
which  accompany  the  yellow  fever,  to  shew  the  very  great 
similarity  and  near  resemblance  between  the  two  diseases. — 
These  characteristic  peculiarities  of  marsh  fevers,  as  stated  by 
Doctor  Bancroft,  are,  1st.  That  of  occurring  in  their  simple 
and  mild  form  of  intermittents  during  the  spring.    2nd.  That 
of  being  exasperated,  converted  to  remiltent,  and  apparently 
to  continued  fevers,  by  excessive  summer  heat ;  and  this,  ge- 
nerally, with  a  great  increase  of  malignity  (especially  in  low 
and  moist  situations)  when  this  excessive  heat  is  long  conti- 
nued, and  accompanied  with  a  total,  or  very  unusual,  de- 
privation of  rain.    3d.  That  of  their  being  re-converted  and 
brought  back  to  their  mild  intermittent  form,  at  the  approach 
or  commencement  of  winter,  and  afterwards  extinguished,  or 
suspended,  by  a  continued  frost,    4th.  That  of  most  fre- 
quently and  violently  attacking  strangers  from  colder  climates 
and  more  salubrious  situations.    And,  5th.  That  of  never 
being  communicated  from  person  to  person  by  a  contagious 
property. 

In  addition  to  the  facts  and  authorities  already  mentioned 
in  the  former  part  of  the  volume,  as  tending  to  prove  these 
peculiarities  in  marsh  remittent  fevers,  the  author  brings  a 
great  number  of  additional  proofs  to  the  same  point,  and 
afterwards  shews  the  existence  of  similar  phenomena  in  the 
yellow  fever,  in  his  account  of  the  history  of  its  origin  and 
progress  in  almost  all  of  the  West  India  Islands,  and  at  seve- 
ral places  in  Nortlj  America.  To  follow  Dr.  Bancroft 
through  the  whole  of  this  diffuse  statement  is  impracticable, 
but  I  shall  subjoin  his  inferences  on  the  subject  of  the  identity 
of  the  two  diseases,  which  naturally  arise  from  the  history  and 
statement  he  had  previously  given. 

"  Those  of  my  readers  who,  by  a  love  of  truth,  may  have 
been  induced  to  follow  me  attentively  in  the  viezo  which  I 
have  now  taken  of  the  yellow  fever  iu  different  parts  of  Ame- 

D  d  d 
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l  ica,  and  whose  minds  are  unbiassed,  will,  I  am  confident, 
clearly  recognize  in  that  disease,  all  the  peculiar  features  and 
characteristic  marks  by  which  marsh  fevers  are  distinguished 
in  all  parts  of  the  world.  And  they  will  naturally  conclude, 
that  though  it  be  the  most  aggravated  and  violent  of  the  fevers 
arising  from  miasmata,  this  aggravation  and  violence  are 
produced  only  by  a  greater  concentration  or  virulence  in  the 
latter,  joined  to  a  greater  intensity  of  atmospherical  heat, 
acting  on  persons  but  little  accustomed  to  bear  it,  whilst  they 
retain  the  excitability  of  cold  or  temperate  climates,  together 
with  an  habitual  disposition  to  generate  that  portion  of  ani- 
mal heat  which  such  climates  require.  They  will  have  seen 
that  the  yellow,  like  other  marsh  fevers,  is  always  exaspera- 
ted by  great  heat,  and  extinguished  or  mitigated  by  cold  ;  that 
between  the  tropics,  it  prevails  simultaneously  with  the 
milder  forms  of  marsh  fevers,  violently  attacking  strangers 
from  cold  climates,  whilst  the  natives  or  long  residents  are 
at  most  only  subject  to  intermittents  or  mild  remittents. 
They  will  have  also  seen,  that  in  temperate  situations  this 
disease,  in  the  early  part  of  summer,  before  the  atmosphere 
has  become  intensely  hot,  is  commonly  preceded  by,  or  ra- 
ther sheziDs  itself  in,  the  forms  of  intermitting  ot  remittent 
fever ;  and  that  when  being  exasperated  by  excess  of  heat, 
it  has  assumed,  and  for  some  time  prevailed  under,  the  ap- 
pearance of  an  epidemic  yellow  fever,  the  accession  of  cool 
■weather  speedily  reduces  it  again  to  its  milder  forms,  and  that 
a  freezing  temperature  soon  puts  an  end  to  its  appearance, 
even  in  those  forms,  as  it  commonly  does  to  other  fevers  oc- 
casioned by  exhalations  from  marshes,  and  to  no  others. 
And  they  will  also  have  seen,  that  the  common  bilious  re- 
mittent of  hot  climates,  which  is  universally  admitted  to  be 
the  effect  of  miasmata,  differs  from  the  yellow  fever  only  by 
being  a  little  less  violent;  that,  at  the  utmost,  their  symptoms 
vary  only  in  degree ;  and  that,  in  truth,  even  this  difference 
is  often  so  imperceptible,  that  the  College  of  Physicians  in 
Philadelphia,  when  anxioUs  to  assign  a  distinction  between  the 
yellow  and  the  hilioiis  remittent  fevers, .thought  it  necessary 
to  allege  one,  which  is  not  only  invisible,  but  without  exis- 
tence, i.e.  contagion.  In  fact,  there  is  no  difference  between 
these  fevers,  excepting  the  greater  violence,  and,  conse- 
quently, greater  danger,  attending  the  former  than  the  latter; 
for  the  yellow  colour  appears  ih  both :  and  supposing  the 
fatal  black  vomit,  with  profuse  hcemorrhages  and  petechia?, 
to  occur  only  in  what  is  called  yellow  fever  (though  tliey  ace 
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souietinies  seen  in  fevers  known  and  admitted  to  arise  solely 
from  marsh  effluvia),  they  cannot  be  iuchided  among  its  es- 
sential or  distinguishing  symptoms,  unless  (hath  be  also  con- 
sidered as  essential  to  tlie  disease.  Nor  can  any  exasperation 
of  symptoms,  which  has  been  preceded  by  a  great  degree 
of  heat,  give  any  reason  to  suspect  that  a  fever,  whose 
symptoms  are  thus  exasperated,  did  not  originate  from  niius- 
ninta,  because  such  an  exasjieration  is  invariably  produced 
by  that  came  in  marsh  fevers;  and  by  it  they  are  susceptible 
of  the  most  dangerous  and  malignant  appearances. 

"  With  so  many  proofs  of  identity  in  their  cause,  and  of 
the  nearest  affinity  in  their  symptoms  and  reciprocal  conver- 
sions into  each  other,  as  well  as  in  their  effects  on  the  human 
body,  and  theii'  changes  by  heat  and  cold,  &c.  it  would 
be  highly  unreasonable  not  to  consider  them  as  being  only 
varieties  of  one  disease.  And  I  think  with  Dr.  Rush,  that 
we  might  as  well  '  distinguish  the  rain  which  falls  171  gentle 
showers  in  Great  Biitain,  from  that  which  is  poured  in  tor- 
rents from  the  clouds  in  the  West  Indies,  by  different  names 
and  qualities,  as  impose  specific  names  and  characters  upon 
the  different  states  of  bilious  (or  marsh)  fever."* 


*  That  the  fatal  Endemic  of  the  West  Ind  ics  is  the  highest  grade,  or  most 
aggravated  form  of  Tropical  Fever,  is  now,  with  some  exceptions,  the  general 
conclusion  of  the  best  informed  Practitioners.  Besides  many  anthorities,  in- 
cidentally cited  on  this  point,  in  the  course  of  iliis  discussion,  it  is  also  tlie 
opinion  of  the  following  able  Physicians,  whose  opportunities  of  witnrssiiijj 
Fever  in  various  Climates,  have,  from  their  official  situations,  been  very  ex- 
tensive, viz.— Drs.  Pinckard,  Cole,  Cray,  Mnttlebury,  Dejimark,  Veiicli, 
Mortimer,  iSIacmullin,  Vance,  Forbes,  &c.  See  Bancroft's  Sequel,  and  nlsn 
a  very  good  Paper  by  Dr.  Musgrave,  Medical  and  Chirurgical  Transac- 
tions, Vol.  ix. 

Some  highly  respectable  observers  are  also  of  opinion,  that  the  modilicalions 
impressed  on  the  endemic  febrilecanse  by  the  influence  of  loc;ility  andof season, 
are  manifested  not  only  by  variety  of  type,  but  also  by  the  production  of  the 
dysenteric  and  ulcerative  forms  of  fever.  Dr.  Jacks(ni  remarks  »»  In  the  in- 
terior of  most  of  the  Islands,  at  an  elevation  of  five  or  six  hundred  feel  above 
the  level  of  the  sea,  among  a  series  of  mountainous  ridges,  not  exposed  di- 
rectly to  currents  of  exhalation  from  swampy  and  low  grounds,  the  form  of 
disease  is  sometimes  intermittent,  sometimes  remittent,  or  continued,  but  more 
generally  dysenteric,  for  the  most  part  slight  and  miinageable,  sometimos 
■violent  and  dangerous.  The  eruptive  and  ulcerative,  or  sore  leg  belongs  also 
to  the  elevated  situation,  especially  in  the  dry  season."  Skctcli  of  fcbrilfc 
diseases,  p.  H.— On  the  conversions  of  the  febrile  cause.  Dr.  Lempriere  thus 
cx\)res5es  himself — "  In  low  flat  situations,  whore  durinjj  the  rainy  season  the 
water  did  not  readily  pnss  ofl",  I  found  active  continued  nnd  reniiilrnt  levcr>. 
And  obstinate  and  fai.il  interiniltents  to  prevail.  In  the  vicinity  of  Lagoons, 
where  watiT  was  aUviiys  present,  dysentery  and  common  irlterlllittl'lll^  were 
observable.  In  the  first  elevation  of  mountains,  mild  intt'rinitlcnt>.  in  the 
second  cl'  vation  obstinate  ulccrx,  and  in  the  third  and  still  higher  elevation 
neither  fevers,  dysenteries,  nor  ulcers  were  common."— On  the  dilleremc  of 
silnaliiin  an'l  elevation, as  favourin;;  a  tendency  to  fevers,  dysenlciy,  r,i'  nicer, 
Dr.  I'ciiter,  whoscived  in  the  Weat  Indies  at  the  suinc  pcjiud,  holds' un  ojiinioii 
■  ly  ::imilai  tu  Thut  of  Di ,  Ltinprii'ic. 
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The  Fifth  Part  coinniences  uith  a  Chapter  on  Typhus  or 
Contagious  Fever;  a  term  vaguely  applied  at  present  to  de- 
signate generally  all  low  or  slow  fevers  arising  from  great 
fatigue,  cold  and  damp  habitations,  unwholesome  or  insuffi- 
cient food,  anxiety,  grief,  fear,  and  other  depressing  passions 
and  debilitating  causes,  having  no  connection  M  ilh  contagion, 
nor  any  po\^'er  of  producing  a  contagious  disease,  but  which 
should,  the  author  thinks,  be  restricted  to  a  fever  siii  generis, 
strictly  contagious,  and  derived  exclusively  from  its  own  spe- 
cific cause,  or  contagion.    I  have  before  stated  Dr.  Ban- 
croft's opinions  on  the  origin  and  propagation  of  febrile  con- 
tagion, and  pointed  out  wherein  he  differs  from  ihe  generally 
received  notions  on  this  subject.    The  difficulty  of  determin- 
ing whether  any  individual  case  of  typhus  has  originated  from 
some  of  the  causes  which  have  usually  been  considered  ade- 
quate to  its  production,  or  whether  common  low  fever  may 
have  degenerated  into  typhus,  as  has  been  sometimes  sup- 
posed, must  be  very  great,  if,  as  the  author  is  inclined  to 
believe,  an  interval  of  five  or  six  months  may  sometimes 
elapse  before  the  actual  production  of  fever  by  typhus  con- 
tagion received  into  the  system,  especially  if  the  summer 
should  intervene  previous  to  an  attack;  in  which  case  the 
occurrence  of  fever  would,  the  author  thinks,  almost  always 
be  postponed  until  the  following  winter.  Under  such  circum- 
stances, r  do  not  see  how  the  question  is  to  be  determined 
satisfactorily,  since  it  is  nearly  impossible  to  demonstrate 
that  any  person  has  not  been  unconsciously  exposed  to  typhus 
contagion  many  months  before,  whilst  his  fever  has  apparently 
been  produced  by  fatigue,  cold,  Sec. 

The  history  of  contagious  fever  is  involved  in  great  obscurity ; 
nor  is  it  until  lately  that  it  has  been  observed  and  distinguished 
with  any  tolerable  accuracy.  Typhus  differs  in  almost  every 
particular  from  yellow  fever;  it  is  properly  a  disease  of  cold 
climates:  the  heat  which  is  favourable  to  yellow  fever,  soon 
puts  an  end  to  the  typhus  contagion  ;  whilst  the  cold  sea- 
sons and  climates,  which  stop  the  ravages  of  yellow  fever, 
are  the  most  prolific  in  fevers  of  contagion.  The  suscepti- 
bihty  to  typhus  is  also  in  direct  opposition  to  that  for  the  yel- 
low fever.  We  have  seen  that  persons  going  from  cooler  info 
hot  climates,  are  more  obnoxious  to  the  yellow  fever  tliiiii  the 
natives  or  long  residents  in  those  climates;  whereas,  "  those 
who  by  birth  and  residence  have  been  long  habituated  to  in- 
tertropical climates,  are,  when  they  remove  into  the  t:old, 
particularly  ,s\ibccptiblc  of  the  action  of  l}  phus  contagion,  if 
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exposed  to  it.  Tlie  accession  and  progress  of  tlic  syiiiptoins 
also  are  verv  ditterent  in  the  tvo  diseases  ;  typhus  is  generally 
accompanied  with  less  mortality,  and  the  derangement  whicli 
it  occasions  in  the  system  is  nuich  less  permanent  and  mis- 
chievous, than  that  which  accompanies  or  results  from  even 
the  remittent  fever  of  Europe."  As  a  proof  of  this,  tlie 
author  compares  the  events  produced  by  typhus  in  the  British 
nrmy,  subsequently  to  the  return  of  the  troops  from  Corumia 
in  1809,  with  those  which  attended  or  followed  the  expedi- 
tion to  Zealand  in  the  same  year,  when  our  soldiers  had  been 
exposed  to  the  causes  producing  the  remiltcnt  fever.  Jt  ap- 
pears, that  in  the  former  instance  the  deaths  did  not  exceed 
one  in  ten  of  the  sick,  notwithstanding  some  disadvantages 
of  accommodation  and  treatment  under  which  they  laboured  ; 
uhereas,  on  the  Zealand  expedition,  the  deaths  were  but  a 
small  fraction  less  than  one  in  eight,  although  no  such  disad- 
vantages existed  ;  and  "  die  recoveries  nuich  niore  tedious, 
relapses  perhaps  one  hundred  times  more  frequent,  and  very 
often  followed  by  permanent  obstructions  or  morbid  altera- 
tions of  the  viscera,  ending  in  dropsy,  or  other  chronical 
aifections." 

Dr.  Bancroft  having  been  employed  with  the  troops  from 
Spain,  labouring  under  typhus,  availed  himself  of  the  opjjor- 
tunity  of  ascertaining  the  time  which  the  contagion  may 
remain  latent  after  its  application  to  the  human  body.  For 
this  purpose  he  procured  returns  of  the  orderlies  and  nurses 
who  had  attended  the  sick  in  question,  and  had  been  after- 
wards attacked  with  the  same  fever ;  and  also  an  account  of 
the  time  when  the  attendance  of  each  began,  and  of  the 
interval  which  succeeded  previous  to  the  attack,  "^I'he  sum 
of  his  observations  is  thus  stated, 

"  It  results,  therefore,  from  this  statement,  that  among 
the  ninety-nine  orderlies  and  nurses,  who  had  probably  nut 
been  exposed  to  the  contagion  before  their  attendance  on  the 
sick  commenced,  the  earliest  attack  was  on  the  l.'lth  day, 
and  the  latest  on  the  GSth  ;  but  these  returns  were  made  up 
about  the  20tli  of  April,  and  it  appears  that  some  who  had 
escaped  till  that  time,  were  afterwards  attacked," 

The  second  Chapter  contains  observations  on  Dysentery, 
wherein  the  author  contends  against  this  being  a  disease  ol" 
contagion,  except  when  it  exists  together  with  typhus  fever 
(a  connection,  however,  he  seems  much  inclined  to  doid)t 
ever  taking  place) ;  but  he  asserts,  that  for  the  most  part  il  is 
prwUiccd  by  the  same  causes  whicli  give  rise  to  reniitlcnl 
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fever,  viz.  heat  and  marsh  miasmata.  Thq  circumstances 
which  determine  the  morbid  influence  of  marsh  effluvia 
towards  the  intestines,  so  as  to  excite  the  disease  in  question, 
rather  than  intermitting  or  remitting  fevers,  do  not,  he  thinks, 
seem  to  be  yet  well  understood.  Various  facts  are  stated  by 
Dr.  Bancroft,  proving  the  non-contagious  property  ot  dysen- 
tery, and  shewing  that  it  is  frequently  epidemic  at  the  same 
periods  and  in  the  same  places  widi  marsh  remittent  fever, 
and  the  probability  of  their  acknowledging  the  Same  causes 
is  increased  by  the  alternate  succession  of  one  disease  to  ano- 
ther, which  so  often  takes  place.  The  author's  treatment 
of  the  disease  is  accordingly  founded  upon  this  view  of  its 
nature  and  cause  ;  and  as  his  directions  on  this  head  are  com- 
prised in  few  words,  1  shall  here  give  them. 

"  As  in  this  disease  there  is  manifestly  a  morbid  determi- 
nation of  febrile  or  inflammatory  action  upon  the  intestines, 
I  think,  and  have  always  found  it  beneficial,  speedily  to 
counteract  this  disposition,  and  produce  an  opposite  deter- 
mination, so  far  at  least  as  to  create  a  salutary  distribution  of 
the  blood,  and  of  the  living  power,  throughout  the  body,  and 
especially  upon  its  surface,  by  suitable  diaphoretics,  combined 
with  opium,  in  small  doses  ;  by  the  application  of  flannels 
immediately  to  the  skin,  and  more  especially  round  the  ab-. 
domen ;  and  in  urgent  cases  by  the  warm  bath  (continued 
for  the  space  of  an  hour,  if  the  patient  can  bear  it  so  long), 
warm  fomentations,  and  especially  blisters  upon  the  belly, 
taking  care  at  the  same  time  to  promote  suflicient  evacuations 
by  stool,  to  relieve  the  intestines  as  much  as  possible  from 
all  irritation  and  uneasiness,  which  they  might  suffer  by  a 
retention  of  hardened  fteces  or  scybala,  and  other  matters. 
For  this  last  purpose  the  neutral  purging  salts  with  manna 
are  proper,  or  a  mixture  of  the  oleum  Kicini,  with  the  juice 
of  a  ripe  orange,  and  a  little  mucilage  of  gum-arabic,  which 
will  agree  better  with  most  stomachs,  and  prove  equally 
efficacious ;  emollient  purgative  clysters  may  also  be  em- 
ployed. Should  the  disease  be  attended  with  considerable 
fever,  care  must  be  taken  not  to  increase  it  by  too  frequent 
use  of  diaphoretics  and  opium.  When  the  disease  by  long 
protraction,  lias  occasioned  ulcerations  of  the  intestines,  and 
more  especially  when  it  is  complicated  with  an  afi^iection  of 
the  liver,  calomel  should  be  preferred  as  a  purgative,  and  it 
should  also  be  employed  with  opium,  so  as  to  excite  a  sore- 
ness of  the  mouth."  In  addition  to  this,  the  food  should  be 
light  and  easy  of  digestion  j  when  the  patient  has  any  par^ 
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ticular  craving,  it  niay  almost  always,  tlie  aiilhor  sa3's,  bd 
safely  indulged.    The  last  Chapter  is  on  the  Plague. 

Here  I  shall  conclude  the  present  section,  and  aitroduce 
an  able  analysis  of  Dr.  Bancroft's  subsequent  Work,  entitled 
"  A  Sequel  to  an  Essay  on  Yellow  Fever,"  drawn  up  for  the 
Medico-ChirnrgicalJ ournal  i'or  Feb.  1818,  by  my  esteemed 
friend  Mr.  Sheppard,  of  Witney,  a  Cientleman  of  much  ex- 
perience and  of  sound  judgment.  It  stands  in  the  plural 
number,  as  originally  written. 


A  Sequel  to  an  Essaij  on  the  Yelloio  Fever,  •principally  in- 
tended to  prove,  by  incontestihle  facts,  and  im])orl:unt  docu- 
tnents,  that  the  Fever,  called  Bidam,  or  Pestilential,  has 
no  Existence  as  a  distinct,  or  a  contagions  Disease.  By 
Edw  AKD  Nathaniel  Bancroft,  M.D.  Fellow  of  the 
Royal  College  of  Physicians,  Physician  to  the  Army,  and 
late  Phj'sician  to  St.  George's  Hospital.  London,  1817« 
Svo.  pp.  487.    {^Medico. -Chirurgical  JonrnaLJ 

Sec  II. — The  Medical  History  of  our  West  India  pos- 
sessions presents  a  melancholy  detail  of  a  vast  destruction  of 
liumali  life  from  the  ravages  of  the  disease  which  forriis  the 
subject  of  the  volume  before  us ;  and  the  painful  feelings 
which  the  retrospect  is  calculated  to  produce,  are  certainly 
not  lessened  by  the  reflection,  that  the  state  of  active  and 
protracted  warfare  in  which  we  have  been  involved,  has,  in  addi- 
tidn  to  the  other  miseries  which  have  flowed  from  that  Source, 
principally  contributed  to  swell  the  catalogaie  of  victims  to 
this  scourge; — that  many  thousands  of  our  brave  countrymen 
have  escaped  the  fury  of  battle,  and  all  the  varied  dangers 
"  per  mare,  per  saxa,  per  ignes,"  incidental  to  the  life  of  the 
soldier  and  sailor,  only  to  fall  an  inglorious  sacrifice  to  this 
insatiate  foe  !  Nor  have  its  visitations  been  limited  to  the 
transatlantic  shores  alone  ;  the  inhabitants  of  many  of  the 
southern  parts  of  Europe  have,  on  various  occasions,  felt 
heverely  the  pressure  of  aff^liction  and  mortality  from  this 
widely  extended  cause.  While  in  common  with  every  feeling 
mind,  we  regret  the  discrepancy  of  opinion  respecting  its( 
origin  and  nature,  which  has  prevailed  among  the  only  legiti- 
matejudges  of  the  question,  and  condemn  the  asperity  and 
intern perateness  in  which  the  contending  parties  have  tod 
frequently  indulged,  we  cannot  but  rejoice  in  the  prospect 
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which  now  opens  on  us,  of  the  discussion  being  at  lengll* 
brought  to  a  speedy  termination.  Tlie  overwliehning  mass 
of  evidence  whicli  Dr.  Bancrolt  has  now  brought  forward, 
in  disproof  of  the  existence  of  (;ontagioi>  in  yellow  fever,  will, 
we  confidently  anticipate,  put  to  llight  a  chunera,  which  has 
in  too  many  instances  seduced  ti)e  attention  from  the  true 
sources  of  the  disease.  The  jieriodical  publications,  it  is  true, 
have  lately  teemed  with  refutations  of  the  doctrine  of  conta- 
gion ;  bnt  in  the  Hceting  and  insulated  form  of  those  com^ 
mnnications,  much  of  their  weight  and  authority  is  neces- 
sarily lost.  We,  therefore,  hail  wiUi  real  satisfaction  the- 
appearance  of  a  work  containing  an  invaluable  store  of 
original  and  iiighly  respectable  documents,  collected  and  ar- 
ranged with  no  ordinary  reseaich  and  ability,  and  supported 
by  argumentative  talents  of  the  first  order.  Since  the  appear- 
ance of  the  Author's  former  volume,  two  publications  have 
issued  from  the  press  in  support  of  the  distinct  nature  and 
contagious  quality  of  the  "  Bulam,"  or  yellow  fever ;  and  by 
one  of  the  writers  a  claim  has  been  preferred  to  the  discovery 
of  the  alleged  peculiarity  of  its  attacking  the  human  frame 
only  once.  With  the  view  of  effecting  the  subversion  of  these 
doctrines.  Dr.  Bancroft  has  again  errtered  the  Arena  ^  and 
on  all  the  principal  bearings  of  the  question,  we  conceive 
that  his  triumph  is  complete*  The  quantity  of  matter  accu- 
mulated in  the  present  volume,  almost  defies  an  adequate 
analysis;  but  as  fiom  the  analogy  of  our  opinions  on  the  sub- 
ject with  those  of  the  author,  we  find  very  little  to  oppugn, 
or  to  criticize,  we  shall  endeavour  to  lay  before  our  readers 
a  condensed  view  of  the  most  important  topics  under  dis- 
cussion. 

We  are  informed  in  the  Introduction,  that  the  Loi'ds  of 
the  Privy  Council  deemed  the  opinions  of  Dr.  Pyra  of  suf- 
ficient imj>ortance  to  induce  them  to  make  application  to  the 
College  of  Physicians  for  information  on  the  two  chief  points 
which  he  has  endeavoured  to  establish  ; — the  contagious 
nature  of  yellow  fever,  and  the  peculiarity  of  its  attacking 
only  once.  The  reply  of  the  College,  although  on  the 
"whole  favourable  to  Dr.  Pym's  pretensions,  was  undecided, 
as  they  properly  alleged,  for  want  of  experience  in  the  dis- 
ease. Application  was  then  made  by  the  Council  to  the 
Army  and  Naval  Medical  Boards.  Concerning  the  com- 
munication from  the  former  Board,  Dr.  Bancroft  has  not 
been  authorized  to  give  any  information.  The  latter,  having 
collected  the  opinions  of  tliose  naval  medical  oflicers  whose 
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experieuce  enabled  them  to  adduce  facts  and  observations  in 
support,  or  in  refutation  of  Dr.  Pyni's  propositions,  trans- 
mitted a  concise  analysis  thereof  to  the  Lords  of  the  Council, 
together  with  the  original  Reports.  To  these  their  Lord- 
ships have  been  pleased  to  allow  Dr.  Bancroft  free  access, 
and  from  that  source  a  large  portion  of  the  evidence  corttained 
in  this  volume  is  derived. 

The  author  begins  his  Inquiry  by  controverting  the  diag- 
nostics bv  which  Dr.  Pym  distinguishes  his  Bulam  from  the 
bilious  continued,  and  bilious  remittent  Fevers;  and  we  are 
of  opinion,  that  he  has  undeniably  proved  that  no  specific 
difference  exists  between  these  forms  of  fever ;  that  the 
points  on  which  Dr.  Pym  has  attempted  to  found  a  diag- 
nosis, are  merely  differences  of  degree,  and,  that  (excepthig 
the  last,  the  black  vomit)  they  are  not  peculiar,  uniform,  nor 
essential  to  the  fever  in  question.    Lideed,  it  appears  to  us, 
that  they  obtain  more  or  less  in  most  dangerous  fevers,  as, 
■we  conceive,  must  be  evident  not  only  to  all  personally  and 
extensively  conversant  with  yellow  fever,  but  even  with  fever 
in  general :  and,  further,  that  Dr.  Pym  has  himself  proved* 
the  futility,  and  destroyed  the  foundation  of  such  diagnosis 
(if  we  were  to  grant  his  assumption,  of  which,  however,  an 
ipse  dixit  is  the  substitute  for  proof)  by  asserting,  that  even 
J^r.Rush  himself  mistook  the  bilious  remittent  for  the  Bulam 
Yevei-.—Pym's  Obs.  p.  209. 

Of  these  alleged  diagnostics,  the  two  first,  the  appearance 
of  the  eyes,  and  the  nature  and  seat  of  the  head-ache,  the 
author  satisfactorily  shews,  from  various  authorities,  to  be 
vague  and  indeterminate,  and,  therefore,  perfectly  useless  in 
diagnosis.    With  regard  to  the  absence  of  remissions,  con- 
stituting the  third  diagnostic  of  the  Bulam,  Dr.  Bancroft 
adduces  a  mass  of  evidence  to  prove  "  the  simultaneous  ap- 
pearance of  both  forms  of  the  fever,  and  their  reciprocal 
conversions  into  each  other  at  particular  places  and  seasons  ; 
together  with  the  invariable  appearance  of  remittents  at  the 
same  places,  both  before  the  high  atmospheric  temperature 
has  operated  sufficiently  to  give  them  the  continued  form,  and 
also  after  the  effects  of  this  high  temperature  have  ceased  to 
exist."    Further,  Dr.  Pym  has  derived  the  epidemics  of 
Gibraltar  by  importation  from  those  of  Cadiz,  Malaga,  and 
Carthagena,  and  has  thereby  identified  them  with  the  fevers 
of  those  places ;  and  Sir  James  Fellowes  states,  that  Are- 
jula,  Gonzales,  and  Flores  are  "  the  three  most  eminent 
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physicians  in  Cadiz,  and  he  believes  in  Spain."    Now,  un- 
fortunately for  lliis  principal  diagnostic,  all  those  writers 
distinctly  mention  remissions  in  their  descriptions  of  the 
Spanish  epidemics  ;  and  as  regards  the  fever  in  Gibraltar, 
remissions  are  proved  by  evidence  of  seven  medical  officers 
of  that 'garrison  in  the  epidemic  of  1814.    The  fourth,  or 
the  infreqiiency  and  paleness  of  the  yellow  colour  of  the  skin, 
cannot  be  viewed  otherwise  than  a  relative  expression  ;  and  it 
will  be  sufficient  to  state,  that,  from  the  accounts  of  Sir: 
James  Fellowes,  Sir  Joseph  Gilpin,  Mr.  Donnet,  and  others, 
the  suflVisioH  of  the  skin  is  observed  in  every  intermediate 
shade  between  a  lively  yellowness,  and  a  dingy,  or  dark  hue. 
The  author  also  rejects  the  fifth  diagnostic,  the  duration  of  the 
disease,  on  the  principle  of  the  want  of  uniformity.    Dr.  Pym 
says,  it  runs  its  course  in  from  one  to  five  days  ;  it  is  admitted, 
that  it  commonly  does  so  in  its  most  aggravated  form  ;  but  it 
is  proved  from  Arejula,  Sir  James  Fellowes,  Dr.  Burnett, 
Labat,  and  Dr.  Cliisholm,  that  it  often  continues  much 
longer:  further.  Dr.  Pym  states,  that  "  the  remittent  some- 
times proves  fatal  on  the  second  or  third  day     and  accord- 
ing to  Dr.  Hunter  it  even  runs  its  course  in  twenty-four 
hours.    We  have  ourselves  witnessed  death  on  the  third  day, 
in  a  violent  remittent  imbibed  in  the  month  of  September, 
in  one  of  the  most  itorlhern  rivers  of  the  United  States. 
Lastly,  respecting  the  sixth  alleged  diagnostic,  the  gangre- 
nous state  of  the  stomach,  and  the  appearance  of  black 
vomit,  Dr.  Bancroft  exposes  the  futility  of  such  criteria,  the 
first  of  which  can  only  be  known  after  death ;  and  the  latter 
"  is  the  almost  unerring  harbinger  of  death."    The  chief 
value  of  a  diagnostic  is  to  enable  us  to  ascertain  the  true 
nature  of  a  disease ;  but  this  refers  to  its  consequences  only, 
Neither  is  the  black  vomit  peculiar  to  the  continued  form; 
for  the  authorities  of  Pringle,  Cleghorn,  Hunter,  Rush^ 
and  Burnett,  prove  its  occurrence  in  the  remittent. 

"  1  shall  only  add,  concerning  this  black  vomiting,  that  as. 
it  is  a  mortal  symptom,  never  occurring,  it  may  be  said,  i» 
those  uho  recover,  and  one  which  is  often  wanting  among 
those  who  die,  its  appefirance  in  this  disease  must  be  much 
rarer  even  than  death  ;  and  this  circumstance,  joined  to  that 
of  its  not  beujg  '  peculiar'  to  the  fever  in  question,  render 
it  very  unfit  to  be  produced  as  a  diagnostic  thereof."  p.  30. 

Adverting  to  the  inconsistencies  contained  in  Dr.  Pym's 
accoupt  of  the  condition  of  the  pulse  and  skin,  "  for  which," 
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he  sayi,  "  the  Bulam  Fever  is  remarkable,"  the  Author  thus 
expresses  himself: — 

"  Descriptions  of  symptoms  being  simply  records  of  natural 
events  in  disease,  which  stand  unalterable,  however  opinions 
about  them  may  change,  will  the  confusion,  the  inconsisten- 
cies, and  errors,  every  where  apparent  in  Dr.  Pym's  attempt 
to  frame  a  diagnosis  for  the  BuUim  Fever,  be  deemed  very 
excusable  in  one  who  claims  merit  for  discovering  peculiari- 
ties therein,  which  had  escaped  the  sagacity  and  penetration 
of  all  other  observers." 

We  apprehend  that  snfficient  has  been  said  to  shew,  that 
the  question  of  the  continued  form  of  fever,  or  the  Bulam, 
is  merely  one  of  degree ;  that  the  peculiarities  which  are  said 
to  distinguish  the  Bulam  from  all  other  fevers,  do  not  exist ; 
and  that,  therefore,  the  supposed  distinct  fever  must  be  as 
in)aginary  as  the  peculiarities  themselves.* 

'I'he  second  chapter  is  devoted  to  tiie  consideration  of 
other  alleged  peculiarities,  more  especially  tlie  non  liability 
to  a  second  attack;  which  it  is  stated  was  brought  under  the 
notice  of  the  Privy  Council,  in  consequence  of  an  applicaT 
lion  from  Dr.  Pym. 

The  merit  of  originality  in  this  supposed  discovery  is  disr 
puted;  Sir  James  Fellowes  awards  it  to  the  Spanish  practi-: 
tioners  generally;  Dn  Pym  claims  it  as  exclusively  his  own, 
and  fixes  on  the  20th  day  of  October  1804,  as  the  period 
■when  that  event  took  place  in  the  garrison  of  Gibraltar. — 
The  security,  he  represents,  to  be  similar  to  that  whicli 
an  individual  acquires  by  having  undergone  the  small-pox. 
Js^ow,  Professor  Berthe,  in  his  "Precis  Historique,"  &,c. 
published  in  1802,  gives  an  extract  of  a  printed  letter,  dated 
at  Cadiz,  May  6th,  1802,  in  which  the  writer  plainly  states, 
that,  like  small-pox,  after  one  attack,  a  future  seizure  rarely 
occurs.  This  opinion,  however,  the  Professor  designates  as 
fallacious  and  dangerous.    In  the  epidemic  of  Cadiz  also  in 


•  Dr.  Musgrave,  of  Antigua,  who  ?»lso  hat  succpssfnlly  rontroTcrted 
aH  Dr.  Pym's  principal  positions,  remarks  :-r'*  Had  Drs.  i^ym  or  Ciilpin, 
or  any  one  holding  their  opinions,  practiced  in  Antigua  during  the  lalQ 
Epidemic,  still  prepossessed  with  the  idea  of  Black  Vomit  being  dihiinclive 
of  Yellow  Fever,  I  venture  to  assert,  willioul  fear  of  conirndictinn,  ilmt 
he  or  they  (spiin  of  every  pre-concrived  notion)  must  in  candour  htwff 
admillcd,  that  a  disease  at  least  answering  in  every  respect  the  description 
given  l>y  tlieitisclves,  could  ostensibly  be  j)roducpd  by  miiismaln  alone ;  nnd 
that  in  cnmpnring  a  mass  of  canes  occurring  in  town  and  counlrv,  vrilh  Crroli-} 
jind  Kuropeans,  a  conliiined  chaip  could  be  traced,  link  by  link,  from  die 
inii«l  concentriited  form  as  it  invade*  rveH"  comers,  to  the  simple  inlermiilrrvt., 
■which  RC  so  frequently  mrft  "iih  among  tlic  sU'vei."  p.  l^3,-nAU(j(k({( 
cud  C/tiniigical  Trniisaclions,  toI,  ix. 
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1800,  towards  the  decline  of  the  fever,  the  civil  authorities 
of  that  place  grounded  their  police  measures  on  this  opinion : 

"Guards  were  stationed  at  the  gates,  to  exclude  all  per- 
sons from  entering  the  city,  who  did  not  produce  certificates 
of  having  already  had  the  fever." 

Arejula  had  likewise  pointed  out  the  security  afforded  by 
an  attack  of  the  fever,  in  the  epidemics  of  Medina,  Sido- 
nia,  Malaga,  and  other  places  in  Spain ;  and  states  at  page 
319,  that 

"At  these  places,  and  almost  every  other,  he  selected  as 
assistants  to  the  sick,  those  who  had  previously  undergone 
the  epidemics." 

So  much  for  the  originality  of  the  alleged  discovery,  to 
the  credit  of  which,  even  had  it  been  confirmed  by  expe- 
rience, we  apprehend,  on  the  principle  of  "mum  cuique" 
Dr,  Pym  had  no  claim.  As  to  the  reality  of  this  supposed 
"  peculiarity,"  we  consider  the  evidence  adduced  by  Dr.  Ban- 
croft from  the  Reports  of  the  naval  medical  officers,  before 
adverted  to,  as  well  as  the  result  of  the  examination  of  the 
different  Journals  of  naval  surgeons,  employed  in  the  VV^est 
Indies,  to  be  perfectly  conclusive  in  the  negative.  This 
opinion  is  corroborated  by  the  answers  of  five  army  sur- 
geons, and  three  assistant  surgeons  of  the  garrison  of  Gi- 
braltar during  the  epidemic  of  1814,  to  the  questions  pro-^ 
posed  to  them  by  Deputy  Inspector  Fraser;  they  all  bear 
distinct  testimony  to  second  attacks. 

We  can  only  briefly  notice  the  author's  exposition  of  the 
frailty  of  Dr.  Pym's  alleged  proofs  of  absolute  immunity 
after  one  attack.  In  the  instance  of  the  epidemic  of  Gi- 
braltar in  1804,  (on  which  the  supposed  discovery  seems  ta 
have  been  founded)  it  is  stated,  that  one  hundred  and  twenty- 
two  men  who  had  escaped  the  fever,  M  ere  found  on  inquiry  to 
have  been  in  the  West  Indies  at  some  former  period,  M'hich  is 
inferred  to  have  been  the  cause  of  their  exemption;  and, 
that  the  57th  regiment,  which  had  recently  served  in  Tri- 
nidad, was  introduced  into  the  garrison,  during  the  preva- 
lence of  the  epidemic,  with  impunity.  These  are  alleged 
to  be  proofs  of  the  Bulam  Fever  not  attacking  a  second 
time;  but  both  instances  obviously  involve  the  assimiption, 
that  all  who  have  visited  the  West  Indies,  have  necessarily 
undergone  an  attack  of  Yellow  Fever; — a  fallacy  we  need 
not  stop  to  refute.  The  instance  of  the  men  of  the  lOlh 
regiment,  which  acquired  their  security  by  service  in  the 
Eatt  Indies,  is  still  more  palpably  defective ;  because,  Dr. 
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Pym  having  laboured  to  prove  that  the  Bulan  has  never 
appeared  in  the  East  Indies,  the  men  of  the  1 0th  regiment 
could  not,  on  his  own  principles,  have  obtained  their  immu- 
nity by  previous  attacks. 

Indeed,  it  appears  to  us,  that  Dr.  Pym  has  not  steadily 
contemplated  the  security,  constituting  his  alleged  di«covery, 
in  a  determinate  point  of  view.  In  general,  he  compares  it'to 
the,almo8t,  absolute  immunity  which  an  attack  of  the  small-pox 
confers;  but  at  other  times,  he  plainly  speaks  of  it  as  (what 
in  truth  it  amounts  to)  merely  a  relative  security ;  for  in- 
stance, in  his  account  of  the  epidemic  Yellow  Fever  of  the 
70th  regiment  in  Martinique,  in  1794,  he  says,  eyery  indi- 
vidual in  the  regiment  was  attacked;  and,  that  three  officers 
who  had  been  several  years  in  the  West  Indies,  some  time 
before,  had  it  in  so  mild  a  form,  as  to  make  it  unnecessary 
for  them  to  be  confined  to  bed: — again,  the  regiments  in 
Martinique  that  had  been  some  years  in  the  West  Indies,  he 
says,  were  attacked  (in  1794)  equally  with  the  corps  lately 
arrived  from  England;  but  nitli  this  difference,  that  the 
former  "suffered  a  comparatively  small  mortality:"  And 
further,  in  the  above-mentioned  case  of  the  10th  regiment 
at  Gibraltar,  he  states,  that  "  eight  officers  who  had  been  in 
India,  were  attacked  with  the  fever,  and  all  recovered.— 
Seven  officers  who  had  not  been  in  India,  had  the  disease  jn 
so  different  a  form,  that  five  of  them  died."  These  we  take 
to  be  fair  illustrations  of  relative  security,  acquired  by  habi- 
tuation to,  or  seasoning  in,  a  tropical  climate;  and  prove, 
that  in  order  to  obtain  such  comparative  security,  it  is  not 
necessary  that  the  individual  should  have  passed  through  au 
attack  of  Yellow  Fever;  while  on  the  other  hand,  we  may 
safely  trust  to  the  evidence  adduced  by  Dr.  Bancroft,  to 
establish  that  one,  or  even  a  repetition  of  attacks,  does  not 
confer  absolute  nonliability. 

We  have  been  somewhat  diffuse  on  this  point,  from  a 
sense  of  its  importance;  and  because  we  are  anxious  to 
exhibit  the  merits  of  the  case  in  as  distinct  a  form  as  our  ob- 
servation of  the  subject  permits;  and  we  refer  to  the 
evidence  itself  in  support  of  our  opinion,  that  the  supposed 
nonliability  to  a  second  attack,  so  far  from  resembling  the 
immunity  after  small-pox,  is  strictly  a  relative  security,  to 
by  acquired  as  certainly,  though  more  gradually,  by  tropical 
residence,  (which  involves  habituation  to  the  remote  cause) 

as  by  having  passed  through  an  attack  of  the  disease;  a 

condition  of  the  habit  which  confers  security  only  when  the 
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concentralioii  and  force  of  the  endemic  causes  do  not  exceed 
the  degree  to  which  the  individual  may  have  been  prcviotiolj 
habituated; — and,  lastly,  a  mean  of  exemption  which  is 
liable  to  be  destroyed  by  (e  couverso)  the  regenerated  sus- 
ceptibility which  a  return  to,  and  residence  in  a  northern 
climate  effectuate.  That  the  exemption  is  absolute  after  one 
or  more  attacks,  we  consider  to  be  perfectly,  and  most 
satisfitctorily  disproved;  and  we  cannot  well  abstain  from 
expressing  our  astonishment  how  Dr.  Pym  could  ever  have 
entertained  such  an  idea,  much  less  have  vaunted  it  as  a  disco- 
vert/;  for  very  little  reflection  might  have  shewn  him,  that  it 
could  not  have  escaped  the  observation,  but  must  have  been 
evident  to,  and  eagerly  caught  at  by  those  who  had  passed  a 
series  of  years  amidst  Yellow  Fever,  hud  such  absolute  im- 
munity any  existence.  The  facts  included  in  the  documents 
now  brought  forwards  by  Dr.  Bancroft,  will,  we  cannot 
doubt,  be  deemed  decisive  ;  and  consign  to  oblivion  the  pre- 
mature notion  of  a  discovery  in  a  supposed  "  peculiarity," 
M^iich  he  has  proved,  does  not  exist;  and  which,  even  for  a 
moment  supposing  its  existence  to  be  any  thing  more  than  re- 
lative, had  been  pointed  out,  and  acted  on  by  the  Spaniards, 
many  years  previous  to  the  20th  of  October  1 804. 

Dr.  Fergusson,  Inspector  of  Military  Hospitals  in  the 
Windward  Islands,  in  his  Communication  to  the  Army  Me- 
dical Board,  observes  on  this  point, 

"  Another  piece  of  doctrine  has  been  promulgated  from 
the  writings  of  the  authors  above  alluded  to  (Drs.  Pypi  and 
Fellowes);  that  the  Yellow  Fever  cannot  be  received  by  the 
same  subject  more  than  once.  Of  this  we  again,  who  live 
amongst  Yellow  Fever,  not  only  know  nothing,  but  we  see 
it  contradicted  by  the  daily  experience  of  our  lives."  Page  87. 

We  have  always  protested  with  Dr.  Bancroft  against  the 
subtilty  of  making  the  black  vomit  a  criterion  of  the  Bulam 
Fever,  and  regulating  the  admissibility  of  the  proofs  of 
future  attacks  by  that  assumed  standard.  By  acknowledging 
the  legitimacy  of  such  a  criterion,  as  few  or  none  recover 
after  that  symptom  has  appeared,  a  difficult)',  nearly  tanta- 
mount to  impossibility,  is  incurred,  of  ever  adducing,  in  the 
course  of  even  a  long  life,  an  unobjectionable  instance  of  a 
second  attack.  When  black  vomit,  and  its  usual  immediate 
sequel,  death,  take  place,  the  patient  is  relieved  from  fu- 
ture attacks  of  any  kind;  but  in  less  aggravated  forms  of 
Yellow  Fever,  where  (here  has  been  no  black  vomit,  and  the 
patient  has  recovered,  then  in  the  event  of  a  ?ccond  attack, 
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say  the  advocates  for  tlie  Nova  Pestis,  the  orightal  one  wns 
not  II  case  of  BuUim,  for  one  of  oiir  diagnostics  was  want- 
ing; there  was  no  black  vomit ! — and  vice  versa.  Accord- 
ingly, we  find  this  subterfuge  incessantly  resorted  to.  Against- 
such  sophistry,  arguments  are  vain;  and  facts,  for  the  reasons 
we  have  assigned,  difficult  to  be  applied.  The  Report  of 
Inspector  Fergusson  from  Barbadoes,  amongst  other  cases 
of  second  attacks,  contains,  however,  one  decisive  instance 
of  even  black  vomit  occuring  twice  in  the  same  individual. — • 
A  patient  of  Dr.  Caddell,  a  physician  of  the  greatest  expe- 
rience in  Barbadoes,  miraculously  recovered  from  yellow 
fever  with  distinct  black  vomit,  "  and  died  some  years  after- 
wards of  the  same  disease,  and  with  the  same  symptom" — •' 
Against  a  fact  of  such  decisive  import,  we  know  not  what 
reply  can  be  opposed,  unless  it  be,  "  Non  persuadebis,  etiamsi 
persiwseris." 

In  a  rejoinder  of  considerable  extent.  Dr.  Bancroft  adverts 
to  Dr.  Pyni's  examination  of  the  authorities  he  has  adduced 
in  his  Essay  against  the  doctrine  of  contagion.  He  complains 
of  a  disingenuous  and  partial  selection  of  those  authorities 
for  that  purpose  ;  and  expresses  his  conviction,  that  they  have 
passed  the  ordeal  without  injury. 

*'  Here  Dr.  Pym  closes  the  account  of  what  he  terms  my 
authorities;  and  he  manifestly  intends  to  have  it  believed,  that 
he  has  noticed  and  refuted  ali  those  which  I  had  adduced ; 
■when  in  fact,  he  has  completely  shunned  even  the  mentioning 
of  nine-tenths  of  them.  The  few  whom  he  notices  were 
obviously  selected  only  because  they  had  said  or  admitted 
«omething  capable  of  being  distorted  contrary  to  the  real  and 
sincere  meaning  of  each ;  and  in  effecting  this  distortion  he 
exults,  as  '  having  by  cross-questioning  my  witnesses,  brought 
out  the  truth,'  and  *  convicted  me  upon  my  own  evidence' : 
although  in  regard  to  the  great  body  of  those  who  are  more 
properly  my  witnesses,  he  is  so  far  from  having  cross-exa- 
mined them,  that  he  has  not  even  looked  them  in  the  face ; ' 
and  my  readers,  I  firmly  believe,  will  be  convinced  that  he 
has  not  been  able  to  invalidate  or  weaken  any  one  testimony 
or  opinion  which  I  had  alleged  to  prove  the  fever  in  question 
to  be  void  of  contagion."    page  1 10 — 1 1 1 . 

A  similar  complaint  is  preferred  of  an  equally  uncandid  and 
partial  selection  of  some  of  his  evidences  against  contagion, 
for  the  purpose  of  examination ;  and  the  irrefragable  charac-' 
ter  of  the  remainder  is  thence  very  justly  inferred.    We  think 
it  but  an  act  of  common  justice  to  Dr,  Bancroft,  to  insert  in 
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ill  his  own  words,  the  recapitulation  of  the  evidences  against 
contagion,  contained  in  his  former  volume,  which  Dr.  Pvm 
has  not  thought  proper  to  oppugn,  or  even  to  notice  ;  leaving 
our  readers  to  draw  their  own  inferences  as  to  the  probable 
motives  for  such  cautious  proceeding. 

"  I  have  now  examined  all  that  in  any  way  merited  notice 
of  what  Dr.  Pyni  has  advanced  against  my  authorities  and 
arguments,  with  the  exception  of  some  circumstances  relative 
to  Cadiz  and  Gibraltar,  which  are  reserved  for  future  consi- 
deration ;  and  1  cannot  but  believe  that  my  readers  will  have 
been  convinced  of  the  fallacy  of  those  principles  upon  which 
he  has  endeavoured  to  explain,  or  rather  to  evade,  my  infer- 
ences, and  of  the  abortiveness  of  his  endeavours  to  invalidate, 
in  a  single  instance,  either  my  testimonies  or  my  reasonings. 
There  remains  besides  a  great  mass  of  evidence  of  which  he 
has  studiously  avoided  even  the  smallest  notice  ;  and  this  must 
of  course  be  considered  not  only  as  subsisting  in  full  strength, 
but  as  having  been  deemed  by  him  unejuestionable  and  invul- 
nerable: for  otherwise,  with  his  dispositions,  and  the  latitude 
of  every  kind  in  which  he  has  indulged,  it  may  be  presumed, 
that  it  would  not  have  been  left  without  some  hostile  attempt. 
To  this  evidence,  therefore,  1  refer  my  readers  with  confi- 
dence ;  and  more  especially  to  the  very  accurate  and  respec- 
table one  of  Dr.  James  Clarke,  at  pages  332,  333,  834,  and 
760,  76 1  of  my  Essay  ;  and  that  of  Mr.  Young,  Inspector- 
General  of  Hospitals,  and  of  all  the  superior  medical  officers 
of  the  army  under  Sir  Ralph  Abercromby  in  the  Windward 
Islands,  p.  334,  335  ;  those  of  M.  M.  Desportes  and  Valen- 
tin at  St.  Domingo,  p.  338 — .141 ;  that  of  Dr.  Hector 
M'Lean,  with  the  opinions  of  Drs.  Jackson,  Scott,  Wright,and 
Gordon,  and  nearly, if  not  all,  the  other  medical  officers  of  the 
British  army  in  St.  Domingo,  p.  341,  342;  that  of  Dr.  Hume, 
p.  S46,  347  ;  those  of  Dr.  Walker  and  of  Dr.  Grant  of  Ja- 
maica, p.  350,  35 1  ;  that  of  Dr.  Ramsay,  and  of  all  the  medi- 
cal practitioners  of  the  State  of  South  Carolina,  declared 
unanimously  at  a  General  Meeting  in  Charleston,  p.  355, 
.^59;  that  of  Dr.  de  Rosset  of  Wilmington,  in  North  Caro- 
lina, p.  559;  the  opinions  of  Drs.  Valentin,  Taylor,  Hans- 
ford, Selden,  and  Whitehead,  in  Virginia,  p.  S60,  362;  that 
of  Dr.  Davidge  at  Baltimore,  p.  36S,  366;  that  of  Dr. 
Vaughan,  in  the  State  of  Delaware,  p.  367,  369 ;  the  opini- 
ons of  many  physicians  at  Philadelphia,  between  pages  372 
and  386  ;  and  at  New  York,  p.  367,  389;  and  those  of  Dr. 
Coit  of  New  London,  Dr.  Wheaton,  of  Providence,  and 
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Drs.  WaiTcn  nnd  Brown  of  lioslon,  p.  401,  40G.  I  request 
also  ihe  altciilion  of  niy  readers  lo  the  facts  partly  slated,  aiul 
partly  recapitulated  between  pages  406  and  430:  and,  fnially, 
to  the  very  important  Official  INlessage  from  the  President  of 
the  United  States  on  this  subject  to  the  tvvo  Houses  of  Con- 
gress, p.  430,  containing  such  an  uncontradicted  and  incon- 
trovertible statement  of  facts,  as  ought,  in  every  unprejudiced 
mind,  to  remove  every  suspicion  of  the  existence  of  conta- 
gion in  the  Yellow  Fever,  at  least,  in  that  part  of  the  world." 
Pages  1'20—  IQvi*. 

Althougli  Dr.  Bancroft  considers  this  quantity  of  uncou" 
tradicted  evidence  to  be  "  more  than  suflicient  to  overthrow 
Dr.  Pym's  superstructure,  more  especially  as  the  foundation 
of  it  has  been  removed  ill  the  first  chapter  of  the  present 
publication,"  he  adduces  a  multiplicity  of  additional  facts 
und  authorities  in  proof  of  the  local  origin  of  Yellow  Fever, 
antl  of  its  being  destitute  of  the  quality  of  contagion.  Among 
other  documents,  one  from  New  York  is  not  the  least 
curious,  which  proves  from  the  Contagionists  themselves^ 
that  a  Fever  in  every  respect  resemhling  the  Bulam,  prevailed 
in  that  citi/,  nearly  two  years  before  the  arrival  of  the  Hankey 
at  Grenada!    page  1^4 — 126. 

Jn  illustration  of  (he  identity  of  cause  of  the  continued 
Yellow  Fever,  and  of  the  recurrent  forms,  the  following 
Extract  from  the  OfHcial  Report  of  Dr.  Dickson,  the  late 
able  physician  to  the  Leeward  Island  Fleet,  will  be  duly 
appreciated. 

"  At  Barbadoes  and  Antigua,  I  htid  generally  seen  the  di- 
sease of  an  ardent  continued  form,  and  did  not  fully  under- 
stand why  authors  talked  of  a  Bilious  Remittent  Yellow 
Fever,  until  after  the  capture  of  the  French  and  Danish 
Islands.  But  the  anomalies  of  fevfer,  the  shades  and  changes 
which  it  assumes  according  to  the  intensity  of  the  exciting 


■*  Tile  al)ovc  references  include  the  opinions  of  J3rs.  Cjiidwcll,  Miller, 
and  other  eminent  Physicians.  Several  other  very  recent  authorities  might 
be  adduced  U  hn  consfdcr  the  Yellow  Fever  of  Undcmic  orip'n,  and  concur 
in  a8cril»in^  it  to  local  causes  and  atmospherical  influence— but  to  these  a 
brief  allusion  only  can  here  be  made:  see  the  Treatises  of  Doctors  Girnrdin, 
Irvine,  Reese,  Le  Fort,  &c.  nnd  the  Accounts  of  Doctors  Watts,  Revere, 
and  other  Writers,  in  the  different  •  Periodical  Works  lately  published 
in  the  United  States.     Doctor  Watts,   speaking;  of   America,  observes, 

from  one  I'nd  of  Ihe  Continent  tn  the  other,  it  has  been  oHiclally  announced 
during  Ibe  last  season,  that  the  Yellow  Fever  was  not  communicated  from 
one  person  to  another,  and  nut  even  in  JlosniiHls  where  the  sick  have  been 
tulmittcd  in  great  numbers."  Nttv  iTork  Med.  and  Sur.  Jif glutei-,  Part  ii,  '— 
Vol.  1,  1821).  Sec  also,  lalclj  republished,  ilic  woik  of  the  experieiiqcd  M". 
De\ize.    Paris,  182U. 
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causes  (which  there  were  purely  and  whollij  local)  the  state 
of  predisposition,  or  the  spot  of  residence,  could  no  where 
be  more  strongly  poiu  trayed  than  in  the  destructive  epidemic 
of  Mariegalante  in  the  autumn  of  1808,  from  the  most  con- 
centrated marsh  miasmata;  when  the  different  types  of  fever 
were  converted  into  each  other,  of  the  worst  and  most  aggra~ 
vated  species  I  have  ever  witnessed.  Some  were  affected 
with  the  highlij  concentrated  Yellow  Fever  in  the  continued 
fornj ;  others  with  comatose  remittents  or  intermittents,  the 
exacerbations  of  which  were  so  violent  as  to  carry  off  a  pa- 
tient in  two  or  three  paroxysms;  while  others  sunk  into  alow 
protracted  character  of  fever,  resembling  typhus."'  p.  143 
—  144. 

After  stating  the  opinions  of  the  Naval  Medical  Officers 
\N'lio  reported  on  the  question  of  contagion.  Dr.  Bancroft 
gives  the  following  summary  of  them ;  from  which  it  will  be 
seen  that  the  evidence  against  contagion  is  as  great  and 
uniform,  as  perhaps  can  ever  be  expected  on  any  disputed 
point. 

II avino;  stated  the  opinions  delivered  in  the  Reports 
transmitted  to  the  Privy  Council,  it  may  be  proper  to  give  a 
summary  of  them;  and,  I  will  therefore  mention  that,  of 
the  twenty-four  Gentlemen  from  whom  these  Reports  were 
obtained,  three  {M.r.  Gregory,  No.  12,  Dr.  Kein,  No.  15, 
and  Dr.  Magrath,  No.  17,)  have  omitted  the  statement  of 
any  opinion  on  the  subject  of  contagion,  as  connected  with 
the  fever  in  question ;  three  others  (Dr.  Weir,  No.  1,  Dr. 
Blair,  No.  2,  and  Mr.  Tobin,  No.  21,)  have  expressed  their 
opinions  that  it  is  contagious :  one  of  them  (Mr.  Brien,  No. 
20,)  declares  his  belief  that,  in  individual  or  solitary  cases, 
it  is  'incapable  of  communicating  itself  to  those  who  are 
cotitiguous,'  but  'that,  when  several  were  labouring  under 
the  disease  at  the  same  time,  he  believes  it  to  be  highly  con- 
tagions.' And,  ono///er  Gentleman  (Dr.  Gardiner,  No.  9,) 
appears  to  think,  that  local  causes  contributed  at  least  as 
much  to  the  production  of  the  fever  in  Gibraltar  in  1813,  as 
contagion.  Of  the  remaining  sixteen,  the  majority  have 
absolutely  and  positively  denied  the  existence  of  any  conta- 
gious property  in  this  fever ;  and  the  rest  have  declared  their 
belief,  that  it  is  not  naturally  or  properly  a  contagious 
di8«ase,  although  several  of  them  are  inclined  to  believe  that 
it  may  (as  they  suppose  to  happen  with  most  other  diseases) 
acquire  a  contagious  property  by  crowding,  filth,  &c.  Most 
of  the  sixteen  gentlemen,  who  declare  that  the  fever  under 
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consideration  is  not  <ontagious,  have  alleged  decisive  facts 
to  sujiport  their  declarations,  some  of  which  I  have  already 
quoted;  and,  I  shall,  hereafter  have  occasion  to  notice  some 
of  tlie  others."— p.  17.S— 179- 

When  we  reflect  that  this  evidence  in  great  part  proceeds 
from  physicians  to  fleets,  and  surgeons  of  hospitals  who 
Jiave  lived  among  yellow  fever  for  a  series  of  years;  and,  that 
the  reports  here  adduced  are  few  indeed,  when  conjparcd  to 
tlie  great  body  of  medical  officers,  who,  with  very  few  excep- 
tions, we  have  had  occasion  to  know,  are  uniformly  opposed 
to  contagion ;  when  to  these  are  added  the  opinions  of  Drs. 
Fergusson,  Muttlebury,  and  Adolphus,  vho  have  long  held 
official  situations  of  the  highest  responsibility  in  the  West 
Indies;  when  the  number  and  length  of  service  of  those 
who  have  given  their  opinion  so  decidedly  against  contagion 
are  considered,— the  preponderance  is  immense;  especially 
as  far  as  the  yellow  fever  of  the  West  Indies  is  concerned. 

It  would  appear,  from  the  Report  of  the  College  of 
Physicians  to  the  Lords  of  the  Privy  Council,  that  they 
entertain  the  opinion  that  yellow  Fever  may  prevail  in  the 
British  Islands.  They  express  their  belief  that  "  the  cold 
of  our  climate  would  not  prove  a  preservative  against  the 
contagion,"  (of  Yellow  Fever)  because  "  it  appears  that 
during  the  months  of  October  and  November,  when  the 
fever  raged  at  Gibraltar,  Malaga,  and  Leghorn,  the  tempe- 
rature was  greatly  below  the  average  heat  of  our  sunjmer." 
This  inference  we  beg  leave  to  dissent  from;  and  in  eJc- 
tenuation  observe,  that  the  College  in  deducing  such  con- 
clusion does  not  appear  to  have  been  aware  of  the  necessitv  of 
a  certain  preceding  duration  of  high  temperature,  which 
experience  proves  to  be  indispensible  to  the  developcnitnt  of 
epidemic  Yellow  Fever.  Within  the  tropics  the  requisite 
degree  of  heat  is  never  absent :  and  in  those  places  without 
the  tropics  which  have  been  occasionally  visited  by  the  dis- 
ease, as  North  America,  and  the  Spanish  Peninsula,  the 
meteorological  observations  of  the  various  years  in  which  it 
has  prevailed  concur  in  the  pre-existence  of  high  atmos- 
pheric temperature,  for  many  weeks  before  the  appearance 
of  the  epidemics.  Temperature  to  this  reqiUKitc  extent 
stidom  obtains  in  this  climate;  and  when  it  does  occur,  is 
very  transitory.  Such  evanescent  influence  is  totally  inade- 
quate to  the  production  of  the  disease ;  and  w  hile  from  in- 
iAihirity,  or  other  caubes,  our  climate  retains  its  mutable 
cliaracier,  wc  may,  without  temerity,  discard  all  nppichen- 
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sions  of  the  existence  of  Yellow  Fever  amoiiK  us.  In  cor- 
loboralioij  of  the  steady  pre-duration  of  hij^li  almosplieric 
temperature,  as  the  "  sine  fpia  not"  of  the  developement  of 
epidemic  Yellow  Fever,  the  following  extract  from  a  pror. 
vincial  news-paper  is  not  inapplicable. 

"  It  has  been  ascertained  from  tables  and  records  for  the 
last  twenty-.four  years,  that  in  Philadelphia,  the  Yellow 
Fever  does  not  prevail  when  the  months  of  June  and  July  do 
not  pxceed  70  degrees;  but  that  in  every  summer  since  1795, 
■when  the  average  heat  of  these  months  has  exceeded  79 
degrees,  then  the  fever  lias  raged  ;  and  that  it  has  been  most 
fatal  in  those  years,  in  which  the  thermometer  has  indicated 
the  greatest  altitude." — Hampshire  Telegraph,  Nov.  1,  1817. 

In  several  of  the  Reports  transmitted  to  the  Privy  Council, 
a  belief  is  expressed  that  the  Yellow  Fever,  although  it  does 
not  originate  in  contagion,  or  legitimately  possess  such  quality, 
might  acquire  it  under  accumulation  of  the  sick,  and  defi^ 
cient  ventilation.    The  author  admits,  that  the  disease  n)ay 
be  aggravated  by  such  circumstances ;  but  unconditionally 
denies  the  possibility  of  its  acquiring  such  fortuitous  conta- 
gious power.    On  this  point,  (as  far  as  the  tropical  endemic 
is  concerned)  we  concur  with  Dr.  Bancroft;  because,  on  re- 
ference to  our  experience  of  many  years  in  the  West  Indies, 
M'e  cannot  charge  our  recollection  with  any  instance  of 
Yellow  Fever  having  manifested  such  contingent  propert}' of 
contagion,  rnider  am/  circumstances.    One  source  of  falla- 
cious deduction  on  this  point,  seems  to  have  been  the  too 
narrow  limitation  of  the  range  of  predisposition ;  for  ex- 
ample, a  ship  enters  an  unhealthy  port;  her  men  imbibe  the 
local  noxious  exhalations,  and  are  exposed  to  the  other 
remote  causes  of  fever ;  she  sails  with  a  long  list  of  fevers ; 
the  attacks  continue  at  sea,  in  the  order  of  predisposition, 
while  the  local  source  of  the  fever  has  been  left  behind  some 
hundreds  of  miles,  and  is  perhaps  forgotten  ;  the  sick  are 
unavoidably  crowded,  and  at  length,  in  the  absence  of  th.e 
original  cause,  the  seizures  are  ascribed  to  a  contagious  pro^ 
perty  acquired  by  accumulation  ;  when  in  fact,  the  various 
periods  of  attack,  should  have  been  referred  to  the  varied 
degrees  of  predisposition.    In  offering  this  explanation  in 
favour  of  the  ultra  opinion,  we  merely  state  the  result  of 
our  observation.       either  can  we  admit  the  justice  of  the 
inference,  that  such  alleged  contingent  property  is  favourable 
to  the  doctrine  of  a  peculiar  and  distinct  disease,  the  Bulam  ; 
which  its  advocates  contend  is  contagious  ab  ongi}H',  indc- 
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pendent  of  ihose  fortuitous  circumstnnccs,  under  which 
only,  some  have  supposed  (not  proved)  tlie  Yellow  Fever  to 
bei-ome  contagious.  Moreover,  we  imagine,  that  those  mo.st 
inclined  to  this  opinion,  will  not  agree  with  Dr.  Pym,  that 
it  can  be  conveyed  and  re-conveyed  across  the  Atlantic,  and 
from  one  place  to  another;  because  we  conceive  that  such  a 
property,  //"  ever  possessed,  is  not  of  that  pernianeut  and 
imperishable  nature  to  admit  of  transportation  whenever  the 
Contagionlsts  wave  their  wand;  but  is  dependent  upon  a 
casual,  local,  and  transient  coincidence  of  agency ;  wu 
therefore,  agree  with  Dr.  Bancroft,  that  it  proves  nothing  in 
favour  of  Dr.  Pym's  view  of  the  subject,  its  nature  or  origin. 

We  are  glad  to  find,  that  the  author  has  now  bestowed 
due  attention  on  a  prolific  source  of  fever  under  Iijgli  tem- 
perature, the  noxious  exhalations  from  the  foul  hold  of  a 
ship.  By  disregarding  this  common  cause  of  fever,  a  con-- 
tagious  origin  has  been  erroneously  assigned  to  fevers,  which, 
making  their  appearance  without  exposure  to  land  inHuencCj 
could  not  be  supposed  to  have  sprung  from  an  endemic 
source.  Of  the  frequency  of  such  a  cause  of  even  the  uiost 
aggravated  Yellow  Fevers,  no  one  can  doubt  after  perusing 
the  facts  contained  in  the  fourth  chapter;  to  which  we  are  the 
more  desirous  of  directing  the  attention  of  our  readers,  because 
we  ai-e  of  opinion,  that  they  will  satisfactorily  re::onciie  se- 
veral seeming  instances  of  contagious  fever,  with  their  true 
origin,  an  impure  atmosphere  from  the  exhalations  from  n 
foul  hold.  It  is  needless  to  dwell  on  the  importance  of  the 
distinction;  the  history  of  the  transports  from  Carthagena, 
in  which  the  epidemic  of  Gibraltar  in  IS  ID,  was  reported  t<> 
have  been  imported,  will  hereafter  be  shewn  to  be  a  strong 
casein  point.  The  accounts  of  the  Regalia  transport,  by  J)rs. 
Fergusson  and  Mortimer,  and  of  the  Antelope  and  Childers 
ships  of  war,  in  which  Yellow  Fevers  of  a  destructive  order 
recently  prevailed  from  this  cause,  as  attested  by  Dr.  Cricliloa 
and  Mr.  Niell,  will  be  read  with  the  greatest  inlen;.")!.  The 
observations  of  Dr.  F'ergusson  will  shew,  that  had  the  Ixe^alia 
arrived  a  year  later  in  Barbadoes,  she  would  prnl)a|ily  jiave 
enjoyed  ecjual notoriety  witli  the  much  cuUnnnia led  Maiikev  ; 
the  late  sickness  in  that  island  would  have  Ijce.ii  referred  lo  $ 
second  African  importation  in  the  Regalia,  iiiid  error  thus 
conlirmed.  Dr.  Fergusson  concludes  his  observalious  vxi 
this  subject  with  the  following  important  Uemtiiks. 

"  1  am  aware  how  much  1  have  been  favoured  by  cinnvm? 
stances,  and  what  a  diHerent  interprofation  the  fucts  I  Inx*' 
collected  would  have  borne,  had  the  present  ( pidcniie-  thut. 
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now  ufllicts  the  islands  (181G)  broken  out  in  the  ordinary 
course  of  seasons  a  year  earlier,  at  the  tiuie  the  Regalia  n  as 
here;  my  task  would  then  have  been  a  much  more  ditKcult 
one,  for  these  (facts)  instead  of  assisting  me  to  elicit  the 
truth  in  the  iTianner  I  have  done,  w  ould  in  that  case  have  been 
turned  to  the  contirniation  of  error,  and  the  perpetuation  of 
the  delusions,  in  regard  to  imported  contagions."  p.  ?S9.. 

From  aljundaut  experience  of  the  danger,  \vc  fully  coin- 
cide with  the  author  in  deprecating  the  practice  of  heaving 
down  vessels  of  war,  in  the  West  Indies,  in  the  ordinary 
routine  of  service  at  least ;  as  well  as  from  the  excessive 
fatigue  and  exertion  it  demands,  as  because  it  is  a  process 
which  requires  for  its  execution,  local  security ;  or,  in  other 
words,  a  land-locked,  and  therefore,  generally  an  unhealthy 
harbour.  The  instances  of  sickness  and  mortality  from  the 
effects  of  clearing  a  foul  hold,  in  an  unhealthy  harbour,  are 
numberless;  Dr  liancroft  relates  a  remarkable  one,  amongst 
several  others  in  the  "  highly  interesting"  Report  of  Doctor 
Dickson. 

"  Of  the  production  of  Yellow  Fever,  accompanied,  in 
twenty-two  cases  with  black  vomit,  and  consequent  death, 
on  board  the  Circe  frigate,  principally  from  the  duties  of 
clearing  the  hold,  and  heaving  dozen ;  by  which  so  many  of 
the  ship's  company  were  soon  after  attacked  with  this  fever, 
that  a  hundred  and  forty-six  men  were  ."•ent  to  the  hospital  at 
Antigua."    p.  210.  ■ 

The  fifth  chapter  refers  to  the  origin  of  the  Spanish  'epi- 
demics.   In  speaking  of  the  Peninsular  fever,  we  wish  dis- 
tinctly to  state,  that  our  conclusions  are  drawn  from  the 
analogy  of  the  laws  of  the  Yellow  Fever  of  tlie  West  Indies, 
w  ith  which  our  acquaintance  has  been  sufficiently  extensive ; 
and  as  the  Contagionists  have  themselves  identified  those 
diseases,  ^ve  presume  the  propriety  of  reasoning  by  such 
analogy  will  not  be  disputed.     By  employing  the  tei^m 
"  marsh  miasmata"  to  designate  the  exJiaiations  from  the 
soil,  to  which  Dr,  Bancroft  in  his  former  work)  ascribed  the 
Origin  of  Yellow  Fever,  he  has  given  his  opponents  an  op- 
portunity of  apparently  convicting  him  on  his  own  evidence, 
by  adducing  the  obvious  iiiference,  that  where  there  is  no 
marsh,  the  Yellow  Fever  could  not  have  been  caused  by  such 
miasmata.    '|.'he  topography  of  some  places,  w  here  the  epide- 
mic has  prevailed,  as  Cadiz  and  Gibraltar,  but  where  there  are 
no  ostensible  marshes,  has  been  accordingly  exhibited  with 
exultation,  as-  a  positive  refutation  of  his  doctrine.  The 
error  arises  wholly  from  the  inadcqtiacv  of  the  term  ca.'ployed 
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to. express  the  oriijin  of  such  miasmata;  ami  to  sliow  that  it 
is  incorrect  to  ascribe  to  tlie  author  the  opinion,  that  Yellow 
Fever  is  always  the  protluot  of  a  distinct  and  ostennible 
marsh;  we  subjoin  an  explanatory  (juolation. 

*'  In  treating  of  the  Ardent  or  Yellow  i'ever,  as  it  has 
occurred  at  Gibraltar,  Cadiz,  and  other  southern  parts  of 
Spain,  I  ascribed  its  production  to  the  action  of  those  vapours, 
or  exhalations,  which  result  from  the  decomposition  of  ve- 
getable, or  vegetable  and  animal  matters,  in  a  temperature 
of  not  less  than  80^^  of  Fahrenheit's  thermometer,  and  which 
are  commonly  called  marsh  or  paludal  miasmata;  an  appella- 
tion which,  in  compliance  with  custom,  I  had  occasionally 
adopted,  ihough  [  well  knew,  and  had  ropeatediv  declared, 
that  such  exhalations  or  vapours  are  often  emitted  from  soils 
and  situations  which  had  no  resemblance  to  a  marsh."'— ^ 
p;  253 — 254. 

Again,  in  a  Note,  at  page  91  of  his  Essay,  he  says, 
*'  I  beg  to  state  in  this  place,  that,  in  joining  the  epithet 
marsh,  or  marshy,  to  the  terms  miasmata,  exhalations,  effluvia," 
2vC. ;  and  in  considering  these  as  a  cause  of  fever,  /  do  not 
mean  to  intimate  that  such  miasmata,  S^x.  are  emitted  solely 
J'rom  marshes  (it  being  certain  that  they  frequent}}!  arise  from 
soils  in  a  different  state)-,  but  only  to  designate  the  quality  of 
those  vapours,  which  are  eminently  the  product  of  marshy 
grounds." 

This  ought  to  have  been  a  sufficient  security  against  thp 
misconstructions  which  his  opinions  on  this  point  have  suf- 
fered. With  respect  to  the  existence  of  paludal  effluvia  at 
Cadiz  and  Gibraltar,  he  adduces  the  prevalence  during  the" 
summer  and  autumn  of  remittent  fevers  at  those  places,  lh(? 
acknowledged  offspring  of  such  exhalations,  as  indisputabl\f 
demonstrating  their  presence  and  influence,  however  they 
may  be  produced,  or  from  whatever  source  derived;  and  sis' 
farther  proof  of  the  universality  of  this  cause  of  fever 
throughout  the  Peninsula,  the  statement  of  Sir  James 
M'Grigor  is  not  irrelevant,  which  shows,  that  22,914  cafeos 
of  a^ue  were  altogether  admitted  into  the  British  military 
hospitals  in  that  country. 

In  the  investigation  of  the  alleged  proofs  of  the  impbrta" 
tion  of  the  various  epidemics  into  Spain,  the  author  has  dis- 
played his  usual  ability  and  research ;  and  we  must  observe,' 
that  his  exposures  of  the  frailties,  inconsistencies,  and  ana- 
chronisms, with  which  those  statements  abound,  refer  equally 
to  the  proofs  of  Sir  James  Fcllowcf,  and  of  Dr.  Pym.  Of 
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the  fjrst.  ppidemic  of  Cadiz  in  1800,  lie  naturally  asks,  if  the 
dii^eas«  is  siii.  gaicrh,  and  has  not  appeared  for  thirty-six 
years  previous  to  ISOO;  from  whence  was  it  imported  on 
that  occasion  ? 

"  Th-crc  must  have  been  somewhere  on  our  globe,  a  spot 
on  which  this  disease  had  existed  not  long  before  the  time  of 
its  supposed  importation,  and  where  it  was  found  to  possess 
a  conliigiotis  power.  That  they  have  cither  proved  this,  or 
that  there  is  in  fact  any  such  place  on  earth,  1  inost  conli- 
dcntiy  deny." 

We  cannot  accompany  him  through  his  scrutiny  of  tlie 
pretp.mled  importations  into  Cadiz,  in  1800,  and  iiito  Ma-* 
lags  in  1S03  and  1804;  for  these  we  mnsft  refer  to  the  vo-' 
lume  itself.  The  meteorological  statements  of  Sir  James 
Fellowes  afford  to  our  minds,  an  adequate  explanation  of; 
the  aggravation  and  epidemical  extension  of  the  usual  en- 
demic at  Cadiz  in  1800;  while  the  gradual  progress  of  the 
disease,  and  the  imperceptible  conversion  of  the  ordinary 
and  milder,  into  the  more  rare  and  exalted  form,  constituting 
jellow  fever,  as  manifested  by  the  difficulties  and  dissentioiis 
which  the  Spanish  physickms  experienced  in  their  attempts 
to  iix  the  date,  when  the  usual  autumnal  fever  could  be  said 
to  have  ceased^  and  the  epidemic  yellow  fever  to  have  begun, 
confirm  us  in  our  opinion,  that  the  question  o-f  Bulam,  or, 
continued  Yellow  Fever,  is  truly  one  of  degree,  and  not  of 
specific  difference- 

The  author's  former  remarks  on  the  defective  signification 
of  the  tern)  "  marsh  nuasmata,"  to  express  the  miasm  of 
decomposition,  are  more  especially  applicable  to  the  medical 
topography  of  Gibraltar,  not  unfrequently  styled  "  ^ar  ex- 
cellence" the  Rock.  The  idea  of  the  deveiopement  of  paludal 
effluvia  from  a  surface  ostensibly  so  dissimilar  to  a  marsh, 
has  not  merely  been  denied ;  it  has  been  assailed  by  ridicule, 
'J  he  rarity  of  agues  in  Gibraltar  has  also  been  adduced  in 
proof  of  the  non-generation  of  those  exhalations  at  that 
place.  This,  however,  as  the  author  shews,  betrays  a  very 
limited  acquaintance  with  the  modifications  which  are  im-. 
pressed  on  endemic  fever  by  the  influence  of  locality;  and 
while  remittents  are  acknowledged  to  be  the  usual  form  of 
the  autumnal  fever  in  Gibndtar,  (as  well  as  in  Cadiz),  we 
need  take  very  little  pains  to  prove  the  existence  and  influ- 
ence of  febrile  exhalations  from  the  soil,  however  ingeniously 
the  speculators  on  the  locality  of  an  elevated  rock,  and  on 
tlie  abi-ciicc  of  agues,  in:iy  argue  to  the  contrary,    The  ex- 
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aminalion  of  the  importation  account  of  the  epidemic  into 
Gibraltar  in  1S04,  is  prefiiced  by  this  observation. 

"  At  present,  therelbre,  it  will  be  sufficient  for  me  to  su"-- 
gest  as  obvious  and  prominent  causes  of  the  epidemic  in  ques- 
tion, the  accumulation  of  decomposable  matters  within  the 
town,  and  the  long  prevalence  of  a  dry  and  scorching  east 
rt'ind,  wliich  produced  a  very  high  atmospheric  temperature, 
without  any  salutary  ventilation  of  the  place,  as  it  was  com- 
pletely obstructed  in  its  course  by  the  high  mountain  behind 
the  town,  in  and  over  which  the  air  was  for  many  weeks 
nearly  stagnant.  A  similar  diy  and  scorching  east  wind, 
blowing  with  too  little  force  to  change  and  purify  the  atmos- 
phere, has  invariably  preceded  and  acconipanied  every  recur- 
rence of  the  yellow  fever  at  Cadiz,  and  other  cities  of  Spain. 
And  its  effects,  in  the  year  1804,  were  very  extensive  and  re- 
markable."   p.  342—343. 

We  learn  from  the  result  of  the  enquiry  into  the  alleged 
importation  of  that  year,  that  Santos,  the  person  who  is  ac- 
cused of  having  imported  the  contagion  into  Gibraltar,  from 
Cadiz,  according  to  one  account  on  the  2Sth  of  Angust,  but 
according  to  another,  on  the  ^^th,  left  Cadiz  several  days 
before  the  time  which  Dr.  Arejula,  the  chief  official  superin- 
tendant  of  all  things  belonging  to  the  Andalusian  epidemic^ 
has  declared  to  be  the  day  on  which  the  existence  of  the 
yelloiv  fever  was  first  discovered  at  Cadiz.  He  could  not 
therefore  have  imported  a  disease  from  Cadiz  which  had  no 
existence  theie.  Tile  impoi  lation  by  Santos,  has  been  at- 
tempted to  be  corroborated  by  the  evidence  of  a  Mr.  Pratt, 
who  was  also  in  Cadiz,  and  from  whom  Santos  is  alleged  to 
have  derived  his  contagion,  While  they  resided  in  the  same 
tavern.  But  the  author  says,  that  a  very  cursory  view  of 
his  examination  is  sufficient  to  make  any  one  "  sensible  of 
the  obvious  and  irreconcileable  contradictions  which  it  con- 
tains, and  of  the  absolute  impossibility  of  its  being  true." 
The  affidavit  of  this  person  states,  tliat  he  was  taken  ill  while 
living  in  a  tavern  in  Cadiz,  about  the  18th  or  20th  of  Au- 
gust; that  eight  days  afterwards,  he  had  symptoms  of  black 
or  bloody  vomiting;  that  then,  fearful  of  being  sent  to  an 
hospital,  he  removed  to  another  part  of  the  town,  and  ulti- 
mately recovered;  and  that  after  his  recovery  he  applied  for 
a  passage  to  Gibraltar  in  the  same  vessel  in  which  Santos  re- 
turned to  that  place,  but  was  refused  on  account  of  his  very 
yellow  look.  'J'he  priniil  facie  improbability  of  a  person  who 
laboured  under  black  vomit,  bein^^  able  to  shift  his  quarters 
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from  the  appreliension  of  any  contingency,  needs  not  to  be 
insisted  on;  but  the  conclusion  of  the  story  is  fatal  to  its  cre- 
dibility, and  destroys  all  relation  between  the  deponent's  and 
Santos's  illness;  for  the  vessel  iu  which  Santos  returned  to 
Gibraltar,  and  in  which  Mr.  Pratt  says,  he  was  refused  a 
a  passage  after  his  recovery,  left  Cadiz,  at  the  latest,  on  the 
24th  of  August,  (as  Santos  and  Sir  James  Fellowes  assert, 
and  public  records  prove),  several daj/s  before  the  occurrence 
of  the  alleged  black  vomit  in  the  course  of  Mr.  Pratt's  illness. 

From  such  a  tissue  of  contradictions,  we  know  not  what 
points  can  be  selected  as  entitled  to  belief.  The  statements 
intended  to  establish  the  fact  of  importation,  reciprocally 
destroy  their  respective  foundations.  We,  therefore,  recur 
with  unshaken  confidence  to  the  domestic  origin  of  the  epi- 
demics; and  proceed  to  shew,  that  the  bases  of  the  subse- 
quent attempts  to  fix  the  mode  of  importation  are  equally 
deficient  in  solidity. 

A  coincidence  of  local  and  stmospherical  causes,  similar 
to  those  which  produced  the  epidemic  of  1804,  again  aggra- 
vated the  usual  remittent  of  Gibraltar  (which  had  regularly 
j)revailed  there  in  every  intermediate  year),  towards  the  close 
of  the  autumn  of  1810,  to  the  degree  of  concentrated  yellow 
fever.  The  epidemic  of  that  year  has  also  been  alleged  to 
have  been  imported  by  some  transports  from  Carthagena, 
crowded  with  French  deserters.  The  substantiability  of  this 
allegation  may  be  in  some  degree  appreciated  by  stating,  that 
it  rests  wholly  on  the  gratuitous  assumption  of  a  breach  of 
quarantine.  Some  cases  of  fever  had  appeared  among  the 
soldiers  in  the  transports^  previous  to  their  arrival  at  Gibral- 
tar, of  which  one  man  had  died.  Sickness  shortly  ceased 
after  their  removal  into  hulks  provided  for  their  reception, 
and  it  does  not  appear  that  the  fever  was  there  communicated 
to  any  person;  but  the  contagious  nature  of  the  disease  was 
inferred  from  the  subsequent  attacks  of  the  seamen,  who 
remained  in  the  transports,  and  of  Mr.  Arthur,  who  was  sent 
on  board  them  from  the  garrison  to  treat  the  sick.  The  cause 
of  fever  in  those  vessels,  the  author  justly  ascribes  to  the 
noxious  emanations  from  their  holds,  which,  in  a  former 
chapter,  he  has  shewn  to  be  capable  of  producing  the  worst 
yellow  fevers.  The  attacks  of  Mr.  Arthur  and  the  seamen, 
are  not  proofs  that  the  disease  was  contagious;  the  cause 
being  local,  every  person  exposed  to  its  influence,  might  be 
expected  to  suffer,  without  the  assumption  of  contagious 
agency.    Dr.  Bancroft  refers  to  Dr.  Burnett's  previous  state- 
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ment  In  support  of  his  rejection  of  the  opinion  of  an  imported 
contagion  by  these  transports ;  but,  it  is  necessary  to  rej)eat, 
that  these  vessels  having  been  placed  in  strict  quarantine  ininie- 
diately  on  their  arrival  at  Gibraltar,  the  contagionists,  in  order 
to  explain  the  origin  of  the  epidemic  by  importation,  are  driven 
to  the  extremity  of  assuming  a  breath  of  quarantine.  VVe 
■would  ask,  if  assumptions  so  perfectly  gratuitous,  be  expected 
to  be  received  as  bona  fide  proofs  of  an  affirmation,  uhat 
fable,  however  preposterous,  could  be  rejected  on  the  score 
of  want  of  evidence  ? 

In  the  next  epidemic  in  1813,  Sir  Joseph  Gilpin  Mas  at 
the  head  of  the  medical  department  in  Gibialtar.    In  a  let- 
ter to  Dr.  Chisholm,  published  in  the  Edinburgh  Medical 
aud  Surgical  Journal,  in  speaking  of  the  contagious  nature 
of  yellow  fever,  and  of  its  importation  in  179^  from  Africa 
in  Grenada,  he  states,  "  of  the  infected  state  of  the  Hankey, 
I  never  did,  nor  ever  shall,  entertain  the  least  doubt."  This 
is  certainly  sufficiently  declaratory  of  the  tendency  of  his 
antecedent  opinions.    He  says,  that  the  first  cases  of  the 
epidemic  of  1813,  occurred  in  two  strjingers,  who  imported 
it  into  Gibraltar  on  the  11th  of  August,  in  a  vessel  called  the 
Portune,  from  Cadiz,  where  he  states  (very  erroneously,  as 
will  be  shewn),  the  epidemic  in  question  prevailed  at  the 
period  of  their  departure.    Now,  Lieutenant  General  Camp- 
bell, the  Lieutenant  Governor  of  Gibraltar,  writes  to  Sir 
James  Dufl^,  the  British  Consul  at  Cadiz,  on  the  13th  of 
September,  1813,  stating,  that  some  cases  of  fever  had  lately 
occurred  in  the  garrison,  "  but  that  there  was  not  one  of  a 
contagious  nature,  as  they  were  peculiar  to  the  season  only." 
Here  we  have  the  highest  authority  that  no  contagious  disease 
prevailed  in  Gibraltar  for  more  than  a  month  after  the  arrival 
of  the  strangers  from  Cadiz ;  and  the  non-existence  of  the 
epidemic  at  Cadiz,  not  merely  at  the  time  of  their  departure 
from  thence,  but  for  a  considerable  timp  afterwards,  is  proved 
by  the  testimony  of  Sir  James  Fellowcs,  who,  in  sjieaking  of 
Cadiz,  states,  at  page  256,  "  in  fact,  until  the  end  of  August, 
the  people  collectively  were,  according  to  all  the  reports  at 
the  time,  in  a  healthy  state,  and  at  page  261,  he  remarks, 
that  it  was  only  on  the  14th  of  September  that  he  observed 
any  case  in  the  British  hospitals  that  excited  his  suspicions. 
These  statements  j)rove  (as  in  the  instance  of  1804),  that  no 
disease  prevailed  at  Cadiz,  at  the  time  of  the  dci)aitureof 
the  Fortune  from  that  Port;  she  could  not  therefore,  have 
imported  a  nonentity.    Fuilhcr,  it  has  been  seen,  that  more 
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than  a  month  elapsed  after  the  arrival  of  the  Fortune  at  Gib- 
raltar, before  the  epidemic  was  observed  in  that  garrison;  on 
which  point  Dr.  Bancroft  observes, 

"  As  Dr.  Pym  confidently  asserts  that  the  contagion  of 
the  Biilam  produces -disease  in  four  days,  at  least  in  Gibral- 
tai',  its  existence  must  have  been  made  manifest  by  the  oc- 
currence of  very  many  attacks  within  that  interval;  while,  if 
it  had  been  known  to  have  produced  even  one,  Sir  Joseph 
Gilpin  must  have  been  highly  culpable,  had  he  not  informed 
the  Lieutenant  Governor  thereof."    p.  375 — 3/6. 

It  is  not  a  little  curious,  that  "  t!ie  garrison  of  Gibraltar 
was  in  strict  quarantine  /o?'  several  mouths  before  the  malady 
made  its  appearance,  and  a  Board  of  Health  was  sitting  aU 
mofif  (hiilu  on  account  of  the  plague  which  had  broken  out 
at  Malta." 

This  circumstance,  added  to  the  assumed  breach  of  quaran- 
tine in  1810,  inevitably  involves  the  dilemma,  of  either  ac- 
knowledging the  futility  of  quarantine  regulations  for  the  pre- 
vention of  the  Bulani ;  or  otherwise,  that  the  disease  was  not 
in  either  case  imported.  The  advocates  for  quarantines  are 
at  liberty  to  choose  their  difficulty — the  impossibility  of  sup- 
porting both  positions  is  palpable. 

'J  he  origin  of  the  epidemic  of  1814,  the  last  which  has 
occurred  in  Gibraltar,  has  not  been  attempted  to  be  referred 
to  importation,  except  by  one  individual,  who  advances  no 
facts  in  support  of  his  opinion.  By  the  replies  to  the  ques- 
tions proposed  by  Deputy  Inspector  Fraser  to  the  medical 
officers  of  the  garrison,  seventeen  in  number,  we  learn,  that 
twelve  declared  it  to  be  their  belief,  that  the  disease  origi- 
nated in  domestic  or  local  causes,  unconnected  with  im- 
portation. Three  were  neutral  ,•  one  declined  offering  an 
opinion  ;  and  one  only  derived  it  from  iipportation.  The 
original  documents  adduced  in  proof  of  the  domestic  origin 
of  the  epidemic  of  that  year,  are  too  numerous  for  us  even 
to  glance  at.  We,  therefore,  take  cur  leave  of  the  subject 
of  yellow  fever  at  Gibraltar,  by  repeating  our  perfect  con- 
currence with  the  author,  after  a  deliberate  consideration  of 
the  question,  xhat  the  fever  which  has  prevailed  there  epide- 
mically several  times  within  the  present  century,  originated 
from  local  or  domestic  causes,  and  was  destitute  of  any  con- 
tagious property. 

'j'he  seventh  and  last  chapter  contains  an  inquiry  into  the 
causes  of  the  epidemics  of  Cadiz,  and  other  places  in  Spain 
in  1810,  and  in  some  subsequent  years ;  but,  as  the  disease 
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was  avowedly  the  same  with  that  of  former  periods,  it  will 
not  be  incumbent  on  us  to  notice  all  the  particular  subjects, 
which,  in  order  to  leave  nothing  relating  to  these  epidemics 
without  investigation.  Dr.  Bancroft  has  deemed  it  his  duty  to 
examine.  Willi  respect  to  the  fever  of  Carthagena  in  1810, 
which  caused  the  deaths  of  3000  persons  in  six  or  eight 
weeks,  he  observes, 

"We  are  told  by  Dr.  Burnett,  (p.  274)  that  Dr.  Riseuno, 
Physician  to  the  Spanish  Royal  Hospital  there,  '  positively 
asserts,  that  the  fever  was  brought  from  Cadiz  and  Gibraltar, 
in  1810;'  while  Dr.  Pym  as  positively  asserted  it  to  have 
been  carried  from  Carthagena  to  Gibraltar.  This  last 
assertion  hv.s  already  been  proved  to  be  erroneous  (see  pige 
359,  Sec.)  and  the  former  must  be  so,  because  the  aideat 
yellow  fever,  or  Buiam,  did  not  appear  at  Gibraltar  (except 
in  the  transports),  until  near  the  middle  of  October,  a  month 
after  the  disease  had  been  prevalent  in  Carthagena;  and  this 
obsurvation  is  also  applicable  to  Cadiz,  which  continued 
healthy  till  the  middle  of  September,  'before  which  time 
many  deaths  had  occurred  at  Carthagena  ;'  and  these  contra- 
dictory assertions  serve  only  to  manifest  the  readiness  with 
which  the  contagionists,  who  believe  that  an  epidemic  yellow 
fever  must  always  proceed  from  imported  contagion,  hazard 
tales  to  account  for  it."  p.  415.  / 

The  history  of  an  epidemic  yellow  fever,  which  prevailed 
in  the  o4th  regiment  at  Stony  Hill  in  Jamaica,  has  been 
brought  forward  by  Dr.  Pym,  as  a  proof  of  the  contagious 
origin  of  that  disease.  This  opinion  rests  on  the  circum- 
stance, that  a  detachment  of  the  54th  regiment,  which  was 
sent  from  Stony  Hill  to  Fort  Augusta,  and  there  quartereH 
with  a  negro  regiment  and  some  European  troops,  became 
sickly;  and  that  after  their  return  to  Stony  Hill,  fever  passed 
through  the  whole  regiment.  It  is  not  said  from  toliente  the 
contagion  was  derived ;  certainly  not  from  the  Negroes  at 
Fort  Augusta,  who  know  nothing  of  yellow  fever;  nor  yet 
from  the  European  troops  in  those  quarters ;  nor  is  it  stated, 
that  the  other  regiments  in  the  same  quarters  with  the  de- 
tachment of  the  54th,  were  not  affected  by  the  fever.  "  If 
therefore  no  contagion  existed  in  Fort  Augusta,  none  could 
have  been  carried  to  Stony  Hill."  . 

This  statement  had  already  been  controverted  by  Mr. 
Poughty  in  his  valuable  publication  on  Yellow  Fever. 

"  'Fhat  the  54th  Regiment  was  attacked  with  the  aggrava- 
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ted  form  of  yellow  fever,  as  described  in  tliese  letters 
(published  by  Doctor  Pym),  I  readily  admit;  and,  that 
the  other  corps  in  the  same  quarters  did  not  suffer,  as  stated 
by  Mr.  Rocket,  I  also  most  lirmly  believe.  Now,  as  Mr. 
Redmond  and  Mr.  Pyni  agree  that  the  fever  \\hich  prevailed 
in  the  54th  regiment  was  highly  contagious,  and  Mr.  Rocket 
asserts  the  other  corps  remained  unaffected  with  it,  I  ask 
from  what  source  did  the  54tli  imbibe  its  contagion  ?  The 
fever  developed  itself  at  the  season  when  the  endemic  cause 
prevailed,  and  which  might  that  year  be  more  powerful,  and 
exert  its  influence  to  a  wider  extent,  than  it  had  done  the 
preceding  years.  The  soldiers  of  the  54lh  were  susceptible 
of  its  influence,  whilst  those  of  the  other  corps  were  not  in 
the  same  degree ;  because  one  of  those  latter  regiments  had 
been  in  the  island,  to  my  knowledge,  not  less  than  three,  and 
the  other  six  years,  and  a  great  part  of  the  time  in  quarters, 
annually  visited  with  yellow  fever."  Observations  on  Yelloio 
Fever,  p.  54. 

There  remains  the  history  of  another,  epidemic  yellow 
fever,  recorded  by  Dr.  Pym  as  owing  its  origin  to  contagion, 
which  we  are  somewhat  surprised  to  find  that  Dr.  Bancroft 
has  omitted  to  notice;  more  especially  as  his  local  know- 
ledge of  the  scene  of  the  transaction  (with  which  we 
also  have  some  acquaintance),  would,  we  apprehend, 
have  rendered  the  task  of  its  refutation  void  of  diffi- 
culty. We  allude  to  the  fever  of  the  70th  regiment  in  Fort 
Edward,  Martinique,  in  1794;  and  refer  to  Dr.  Fergusson's 
excellent  topographical  remarks  on  Fort  Royal ;  (Med.  Chir. 
Trans.  Vol.  viii,  p.  119  to  122.)  and  also  to  Mr.  Mortimer's 
introductory  letter  to  his  valuable  report  on  Yellow  Fever, 
published  in  the  Medico  Chirurgical  Journal,  in  proof,  that 
the  sickness,  of  that  regiment,  attributed  by  Dr.  Pym 
to  contagion,  (Obs.  on  the  Bulam  Fever,  p.  10 — 14)  de- 
pended wholly  upon  local  and  indigenous  causes. 

We  conclude  this  subject  with  the  author's  exhortation  res- 
pecting the  preconceived  opinions  of  contagion,  which  stran- 
gers usually  carry  with  them  into  tropical  climates;  but 
which,  in  by  far  the  majority  of  instances,  ultimately  yield 
to  a  more  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  habitudes  of  the 
disease  in  question. 

"  I  earnestly  request  my  readers  attentively  to  reflect  upon 
the  facts  stated  in  this  chapter;  and  especially  upon  the  readi- 
ness with  which  numerous  medical  men,  rcjpcctable  by  their 
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fcliaracters,  tlieir  conduct,  and  their  professional  ranks,  have 
tome  forward  to  make  confessions  which  arc  generally  felt  as  in 
some  degree  humiliating,  by  acknowledging,  that  they  had, 
when  they  first  arrived  in  the  regions  of  yellow  fever,  enter- 
tained opinions,  deeply  fixed  in  dieir  minds  by  the  ordinary 
course  of  medical  education,  which  however,  after  more  exten- 
sive observation  and  bettermeansofinformation,theyhadfound 
reason  to  abandon  as  erroneous,  and  been  forced  to  adopt 
conclusions  directly  the  reverse,  in  regard  to  the  alleged  con- 
tagious nature  of  the  yellow  fever.    This  is  stated  to  have 
been  done  by  Dr.  M'Lean,  Dr.  Fergusson,  and  all  their  col- 
leagues on  the  hospital  staff'  at  St.  Domingo;  it  was  done 
also  by  myself,  and  almost  all  on  the  hospital  staff  in  the 
^Viudward  Islands  (see  the  letter  of  Mr.  Young,  Inspector 
General,  on  this  subject,  at  page  535  of  my  Essay) ;  it  was 
done  by  Dr.  Dickson,  and  as  he  declares,  generally  by  others 
in  the  circle  of  his  acquaintance  ;  and,  beside  many  others,  it 
will  soon  appear  to  have  been  done  by  Dr.  Erly  at  Sierra 
Leone,  on  the  very  coast  where  Dr.  Pym  and  Dr.  Chisholm 
pretend  to  derive  their  Bulam  fever.    In  all  these  cases,  the 
change  of  opinion  has  been  made  spontaneously  and  disinte- 
restedly, by  the  silent  and  gradual,  but  certain  operation  of 
truth ;  and  without  any  desire  to  gain  credit  by  a  supposed 
preservation  of  many  lives  from  a  danger  which  had  no  exis- 
tence, and  without  any  of  those  views  to  promotion  and  re- 
ward, which  may  have  produced  some  of  the  exertions  and 
erroneous  statements  lately  made,  in  regard  to  the  fever  under 
consideration."    p,  189—191. 
.  On  the  subject  of  typhus  within  the  tropics,  we  think  Dr. 
Bancroft  has  somewhat,  and  with  advantage,  modified  his 
former  opinions;  for  his  admission,  p.  174,  seems  to  sanction 
a  greater  latitude  of  inference,  than  could  be  deduced  from 
his  former  volume,  respecting  its  being  carried  as  far  as  Bar- 
badoes.    We  also  are  of  opinion,  that  typhus  may,  and  does 
exist  occasionally  within  the  tropics ;  and  we  have  seen  what 
we  consider  to  be  the  unequivocal  cases  of  that  disease  on  the 
Atlantic  Equator ;  but  we  coincide  widi  the  author,  that  the 
climate  is  extremely  unfavourable  to  the  existence  and  per- 
petuation of  typhus  contagion,  and  that  it  ultimately  exhausts 
itself. 

Upon  the  occasional  occurrence  of  a  hybrid  disease,  which 
l)r-  13ancroft  simply  alludes  to  as  having  noticed  in  his  Essay 
"  without  either  approbation  or  disapprobation,"  we  do  not 
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Srofess  to  offer  any  decided  opinion.  It  is  known,  that  Sir 
ohn  Pringle,  Sir  Gilbert  Biane,  Dr.  Lempriere,  and  others, 
have  spoken  of  a  mixed  or  hybrid  fever;  and  we  have  under- 
stood, that  Dr.  Dickson  is  of  opinion,  that  he  has  seen  some 
instances  which  favour  the  existence  of  such  character  of  dis- 
ease; where  the  appearance  and  duration  of  the  symptoms 
•were  so  intermediate  between  typlius  and  yellow  fever,  that  it 
was  difficult  to  say,  to  which  order  of  fever  they  most  be- 
lontfed.  But  we  believe,  at  the  same  time,  that  he  considers 
such  occurrences  as  extremely  rare;  that  he  has  not  de- 
tected any  satisfactory  evidence  of  their  possessing  an  infec- 
tious quality;  and  that  under  the  influence  of  climate,  they 
soon  disappear,  and  are  succeeded  by  the  legitimate  endenjic 
of  the  West  Indies.  Such  questions  can  only,  we  conceive^ 
be  ultimately  decided  by  those  who  may  enjoy  similarly  ex- 
tensive opportunities  of  witnessing  the  disease  under  all  va- 
rieties of  circumstances  and  character. 

We  conclude  by  expressing  our  sense  of  the  ingenuity, 
acuteness,  and  research,  which  the  author  has  exerted  with 
equal  facility  and  effect  in.  the  present  elaborate  production ; 
and  we  are  satisfied,  that  the  voluminous  mass  of  irrefragable 
evidence  which  he  has  been  enabled  to  adduce,  will  impress 
conviction  on  every  unprejudiced  mirid,  of  the  perfect  triumph 
he  has  achieved  by  the  complete  refutation  of  the  opposite 
opinion,  of  the  existence  of  the  Bulam  as  a  distinct  conta- 
gious fever,  attacking  but  once.  In  the  preceding  analysis, 
we  have  aimed  at  the  inclusion  of  the  most  prominent  parts 
of  the  discussion ;  for  its  length  we  plead  the  importance  o€' 
ihti  inquiry,  and  the, desire  to  diffuse  a  portion,  at  least,  of  the 
information  with  which  the  pages  of  this  "  Sequel"  are  en- 
riched, as  well  as  to  contribute  our  mite  to  the  advancement 
of  wtat  we  consider  to  be  the  cause  of  truth,  and  to  the 
correctioh  of  a  popular  error;  for  as  the  author  justly  ob- 
serves in  his  conclusions,  the  supposition  of  the  existence  of 
contagion  "accords  with  the  prejudices  and  apprehensions  of 
the  greater  part  of  mankind,  who  are  prone  to  believe  that 
all  diseases  are  contagious  when  they  become  generally  pre- 
valent." To  those  whose  lot  and  duty  it  has  been  to  alleviate  ' 
the  sufferings  inflicted  by  yellbw  fever,  and  wJio,  therefore,r 
with  us,  naturally  feel  a  peculiar  interest  in  the  discussion,- 
we  need  not  say  more  to  induce  them  to  avail  themselves  of 
the  information  and  experience  accumulated  in  this  volume.  _ 
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Topographical  RemarJis,  iUitstralirig  the  caiisics  and  pre-' 
vcritioii  of  the  Tropical  Endemic  or  Yellow  Fever,  hi/  Dr. 
Dickson,  F.R.S.  Ed.  F.L.S.  Fellorc  of  the  Uoyal  Col- 
lege of  Physicians  of  Edinhnrgh,  and  late  Phi/sician  to 
the  Fleet,  and  Inspector  of  Hospitals  in  the  West  Indies, 

■  Qiind  sol  alque  imbres  detlerant,  quod  term  creArnf 

Spunte  iU!i.   ■  LucRiiT.  Lili.  v. 


Si:c.  111. — i\s  the  knowledge  of  a  Disease  is  of  interest 
in  proportion  to  its  danger,  or  frequency,  and  as  the  means 
of  prevention  depend  upon  a  correct  appreciation  of  its 
causes,  the  investigation  of  the  laws  whieh  govern  tlie  Tro- 
pical Endemic  is  confessedly  of  the  highest  importance. — ■ 
With  this  view  I  offered  some  topographical  remarks  on  the 
Etiology,  arid  Prevention  of  the  Yellow  Fever,  in  the  13th 
Vol.  of  the  Edinburgh  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal ;  and, 
on  the  present  occasion,  I  have  endeavoured,  by  the  addition 
of  several  observations  and  illustrations,  still  further  to  elu- 
cidate the  subject. 

Marsh  Miasma  has  been  very  generally,  and  justly  consi- 
dered as  a  grand  source  of  the  fevers  of  warm  climates;  and 
it  is  a  very  frequent,  though  not  the  only  source  of  the  de- 
structive form  of  the  Tropical  Endemic.  While  its  operation 
has  been  too  exclusively  insisted  upon  by  some  authors,  it  has 
been  adn\itted  under  great  limitations  only  by  others.  The 
term,  indeed,  is  not  free  from  objection,  ^ince  it  has  caused 
the  latter  to  receive  it  in  a  sense  far  too  strict  and  literal,  and 
to  question  the  existence  of'  such  exhalations,  excejit  in  the 
vicinity  of  a  complete  swamp  or  marsh. . 

I  am  at  present  to  consider  the  miasmata  of  decomposition, 
with  reference  to  their  effectj  and  not  to  their  intimate  nature, 
in  whatever  situation  they  may  occur ;  and,  in  this  general 
sense,  it  appears  to  me,  that,'  in  a  temperature  so  uniformly 
high  as  that  of  the  West  Indies,  and  where  decomposition  is 
80  rapidly  promoted  by  the  agency  of  heat  and  nioisture^ 
there  can  be  very  few  places  where  the  occasional  production* 
of  noxious  effluvia  may  not  be  calculated  upon  on  shore ; 
and  sometimes,  also,  on  ship-'l)oard.  Of  fever  arising  in  par- 
ticular ships,  from  impure  exhalations  emanating  from  a  foul 
state  of  the  hold,  continuing  notwithstanding  every  attention 
to  preventive  measures,  and  ceasing  only  upon  the  hold 
being  cleared;  I  have  seen  many  well-marked  instances.  As 
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the  most  unseasoned  part  of  a  ship's  company,  and  especially 
strangers,  will  be  most  liable  to  suffer;  in  this  case,  it  is  easy 
to  perceive  that  such  attacks  might  sometimes  be  construed 
in  favour  of  infectious  fever;  but  that  they  proceeded  solely 
from  the  source  above-mentioned,  appears  to  me  clearly  de- 
monstrated by  the  previous  inefficacy  of  ventilation  and  clean- 
liness,— by  the  impunity  with  which  promiscuous  intercourse, 
elsewhere,  is  maintained  with  other  ships, — by  the  extinction 
of  the  disease  upon  the  hold  being  cleared,  and  not  till  then, 
• — and  by  its  not  being  propagated  or  communicated  by  the 
sick,  when  removed  from  its  original  source.    I  shall  ad- 
duce one  example,  where,  from  the  peculiar  construction  of 
the  vessel,  the  source  of  the  febrific  exhalations  could  be 
more  clearly  ascertained  than  when  they  arise  from  a  foul 
state  of  the  ballast  in  general.    In  April  1807,  a  fever  pre- 
vailed in  the  Dart,  lying  guard-ship  at  Barbadoes,  which,  at 
first,  was  attributed  to  land  influence,  and  irregularities  com- 
mitted by  the  men  employed  on  shore ;  but  as  it  continued 
from  time  to  time,  to  attack  new  comers  especially,  after 
sleeping  two  or  three  nights  on  board,  an  intenial  cause 
became  suspected.    The  ship  was  divided  into  compartments 
below,  so  as  to  allow  of  the  water  being  carried  in  large 
tanks  or  cisteras,  instead  of  the  usual  manner ;  and  these, 
having  been  disused  in  harbour,  their  bottoms  were  found 
to  be  covered  with  an  offensive  deposition  of  slimy  mud. 
On  the  17th  of  May,  cases  of  fever  still  sjipervening,  I  find 
by  my  notes  that  this  evil  had  been  detected,  and  remedied  ; 
and  communications  between  the  divisions  had  been  opened, 
so  as  to  allow  a  free  circulation  of  air  below ;  and  on  the 
24th  I  find  it  stated,  "  for  the  last  week  uq  fresh  attacks  of 
fever  have  occurred  on  board  the  Dart."    The  fatal  cases 
terminated  at  the  hospital  with  the  usual  symptoms  of  yellow 
fever.    As  such  fevers  may  occur  at  various  periods  after 
exposure,  consequently,  after  the  cause  has  been  removed, 
the  early  cessation  of  the  disease,  in  the  present  instance,  is 
more  material,  where  the  ship  was  constantly  receiving  new 
men  ;  because  their  not  being  affected  subsequently,  shewed 
that  the  cause  which  had  existed  previously,  existed  no  longer. 

Impure  efiluvia  will  be  most  apt  to  be  generated  in  a  new 
ship,  particularly  if  built  of  green  wood  ;  or  where  the  shingle 
ballast  has  not  been  restowed  for  a  length ^of  time,  or  had  not 
been,  originally,  carefully  selected.  If  such  exhalations  (be- 
tween which  and  animal  effluvia,  confined  or  produced  by  the 
human  body  under  disease,  a  wide  distinction  obtains,  though 
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theirefFects  have  been  often  confounded)  be  admitted  to  occur, 
occasionally  in  a  man  of  war,  where  cleanliness  is  prover- 
bial, it  is  easy  to  perceive,  that,  by  the  agency  of  heat  and 
moisture,  they  may,  under  particular  circumstances,  in  a 
transport  or  merchant-ship,  become  so  abundant  and  concen- 
trated, that  the  hold,  without  the  expression  being  very  figu- 
rative, might  be  denominated  a  ship  marsh.* 

But  a  grand  source  of  obscurity  and  of  contradictory  opi- 
nions appears  to  me  to  originate  from  a  want  of  attention  to 
tliose  different  states  of  the  system,  involving  a  great  diversity 
of  liability  to  the  Yellow  Fever,  from  the  lowest  grade  of 
European  susceptibility  to  the  highest  degree  of  disposition 
to  the  disease,  short  of  actual  Fever.  Consistently  with  this 
diversity,  it  follows  that  a  quantum  of  cause  altogether  in- 
noxious and  insignificant  in  the  former,  would  be  fully  com- 
petent to  induce  the  disease  in  the  latter  state  of  the  system ; 
hence  it  is  easy  to  understand,  that  according  to  the  grada- 
tions in  the  scale  of  susceptibility  will  be  the  power  of  the 
noxious  impression ;  and  moreover  that,  what  in  one  subject 
would  constitute  a  predisponent,  in  another,  possessing  a 
higher  degree  of  disposition,  would  prove  an  exciting  cause 
of  the  Yellow  Fever.  I  have  here  used  the  word  Disposi- 
tion instead  of  Predisposition  (though  T  should  have  preferred 
the  more  familiar  term),  because  it  might  be  contended  that 
the  latter  ought  to  imply  an  original,  or,  at  least,  a  previous, 
rather  than  an  acquired  tendency. 

The  degree  of  such  disposition  may  fluctuate  considerably 
during  the  earlier  period  of  an  European's  residence  in  the 
West  Indies,  according  to  his  age,  habits,  locality,  the  season  of 
the  year,  and  as  various  stimuli  have  a  greater  or  less  influence 
upon  the  system;  or,  in  other  words,  in  proportion  as  it  has 
been  freely  and  suddenly,  or  cautiously  and  gradually  exposed 
to  their  operation.  In  such  a  climate,  where  the  youthful, 
sanguine  temperament  is,  at  any  rate,  goaded  by  the  stimulus 
of  unnatural  heat,  into  a  degree  of  febricular  excitement,  it  is 
not  extraordinary  that,  from  free  living,  intemperance,  or  un- 
due exposure  or  exertion,  there  should  be  much  danger  of  this 
artificial  excitation  terminating  in  real  fever,  until  tlie  system 
becomes  gradually  inured,  and  less  sensible  of  such  influence 

•  A  very  nppnsite  and  striking  illnstralion  of  (his  remark  has  subscqnciiily 
npprarcd  in  the  account  uf  the  sickness  in  the  llegalia  transport,  by  ])r'<, 
iTrpHsson  and  Morlinier. —  Vide  Medico  Chiriirgical  Transactions,  vol.  viii. 
p.  108;  and  Bam  roft's '«  Sccpicl."  p.  217,  ct  sig.  In  the  latter  able  Work, 
several  other  in!>t;inccs  of  Fever,  nrii^ing  from  an  impure  B(a(e  of  the  liold, 
niT  extracted  from  my  ofliciul  Repoi  t  to  ihc  NavalMedicai  Board, and  other 
sources. 
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by  llie  effect  of  habit,  or  assimilated  by  the- Bupervcniioii  of, 
what  have  been  called,  seasoning,  or  milder  attacks  of  sickness, 

The  dangeious  increase  of  susceptibility  may  be  often 
pbserved  in  ships  recently  arrived  from  Europe,  continuing 
healthy,  while  refitting  in  harbour,  for  ten  days,  a  fortnight, 
or  longer,  according  to  the  season,  and  becoming  very  sickly 
afterwards.  Its  variation,  and  decline,  are  sufficiently  exem-. 
plified  in  the  disparity  of  health  enjoyed  by  the  crews  of  ships 
under  repair,  at  the  same  time,  and  in  the  same  harbour,  and 
exposed  to  precisely  similar  exciting  causes,  but  differing  in 
the  length  of  their  residence  in  a  tropical  climate,  or  the  de- 
gree of  exposure  or  sickness  to  which  they  had  been  previously 
subjected,  The  variation  in  these  respects  will  cause  such 
dissimilar  results,  that  a  fatal  fever  will  become  general,  in  a 
short  time,  in  one  ship  ;  in  another,  the  sickness  will  be  partial, 
and  less  dangerous;  while  a  third  will  be  altogether  exempt, 
or  experience  only  mild  and  occasional  attacks.  This  grada- 
tion will  be  sufficiently  obvious,  although  its  uniformity  may 
be  somewhat  affected  by  peculiarities  in  season,  modes  of 
discipline,  and  various  minuter  causes,  while  the  chief  circum-r 
ptances  are  apparently  the  san^e. 

The  danger  pf  a  West  India  clirnate,  or,  in  other  words, 
|he  tendency  to  yellow  fever,  I  conceive,  then,  to  be  in  the 
compound  ratio  of  the  disposition,  and  the  force  of  the  excit- 
ing cause  ;  a  weaker  exciting  caiise  being  sufficient  when  the 
system  is  strongly  disposed,  and  vice  versa;  for,  fortunately 
these  often  obtain  in  an  inverse  proportion ;  and  the  constitu- 
tion has  been  oiore  or  less  habituated,  previously  to  any  con- 
siderable exposure.  How  greatly  the  preservation  of  health 
nmst  depend  upon  the  invnement  being  gradual,  is  too  obvious 
to  require  any  comment.  The  degree  of  security,  however, 
that  may  be  acquired,  will  be  relative  ;  for  the  susceptibility 
will  be  less  after  an  attack  of  this  fever, — or  from  being 
habituated  to  miasmata,  or  other  remote  causes,  than  from 
mere  length  of  residence. 

Marshy  effluvia,  or  similar  impure  emanations  in  other  si- 
tuations, I  have  already  stated  to  be,  in  my  opinion,  a  great 
source  of  yellow  fever,  either  as  a  predisposing  or  exciting 
cause  ;  but,  if  the  above  premises  be  correct,  it  farther  fol- 
lows, that  the  causes  of  yellow  fever  may  be  the  same  as  the 
remote  causes  of  fever  in  general;  that  they  may  act  in 
various  degrees  of  intensity,  or  combination ;  tliat  the  weaker 
require  the  aid  of  disposition,  to  become  efficient ;  but  when 
the  system  is  highly  excited,  or  prepared  to  fall  into  fever, 
that  any  additional  agency,  though  of  itself  inoperative  and 
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lusignificaiit,  may  become  the  occasional  cause ;  and,  conse- 
quently, that  this  disease  may  be  called  into  action,  in  some 
cases,  by  such  as  are  feeble,  dissimilar,  and  so  obscure  as  to 
plude  investigation. 

In  speaking  of  causation,  then,J|!  do  not  mean  to  express 
individual  agency,  but  any  concurrence  of  circumstances 
vhich  constitutes  a  cause;  for  1  imagine  we  can  seldom,  in 
pathological  physics  at  least,  calculate  upon  either  singleness 
of  cause,  or  simplicity  of  ett'ect.    If  the  preceding  princi- 
ples are  well-founded,  it  will  not  be  necessary  here  to  enter 
into  any  length  of  illustration  to  shew,  that  sporadic  cases  may 
arise,  in  this  way,  at  all  seasons  of  the  year,  from  insolation,  or 
undue  exposure,  intemperance,  fatigue,  or  other  irregularities, 
as  well  as  from  circumstances  so  minute,  as  often  to  escape  de- 
tection; that  a  number  of  men,  such  as  a  regiment,  or  a 
ship's  company,  or  any  part  of  them,  from  similarity  of  tem- 
perament, employment,  or  situation,  w  ill  often  suffer  simul- 
taneously, particularly  during  the  hurricane  season,  and  all 
the  latter  half  of  the  year;  and  that  in  particular  years,  from 
previous  unseasonable  weather,  or  an  epidemic  constitution 
of  the  atmosphere,  and  in  all  years,  during  the  sickly  months, 
vlien  a  considerable  number  of  unassimilated  men  have 
been  recently  introduced  into  the  West  Indies,  the  yellow 
fever  may  be  expected  to  become  general  among  them,  and 
to  be  attended  with  great  mortality,  particularly  after  much 
exposure  and  exertion,  often  inseparable  from  active  w  arfare. 
As  the  constitution  will  suffer  less  excitement  from  the  heat, 
the  coming  from  another  part  of  the  torrid  zone,  or  a  southei  ii 
climate,  w  ill  confer  a  certain  degree  of  protection,  but  this 
will  be  only  sufficient  to  guard  against  the  weaker,  or  ordi- 
nary causes  of  yellow  fever.    The  gradation  which  1  have 
above  attempted  to  explain,  is  well  illustrated  by  the  follow- 
ing unstudied,  but  impressive  extract  of  a  letter,  from  Mr. 
Shcppard,  now  lying  before  me: — "  While  we  were  all  ill, 
and  dying  in  the  Alligator,  In  English  Harbour,  shortly  after 
6ur  arrival  in  the  VVcstJndies,  the  Emerald,  which  had  been 
two  or  three  years  in  the  climate,  rcDiained  near  us  healthy, 
though  under  precisely  the  same  circumstances  of  duty  and 
exposure.     The  Emerald  was  succeeded  in  her  situation  by 
the  Carysfort,  fresh  from  Europe,  which  ship,  ui  a  few  weeks, 
Inuied  almost  all  hands." — ■ 

I'rom  regarding  the  habits,  as  well  as  the  letiulogy  of  tho 
troj)ical  endemic,  the  laws  which  govern  its  ai)pearancc  seem 
tg  me  to  be  entirely  differcut  from  those  of  the  plague  and 
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typhus  fever,  with  which  it  has  been  sometimes  compared. 
To  those  disorders,  strangers,  and  the  natives  of  the  countries 
in  whicli  they  prevail,  are  cccteris  paribus,  obnoxious  in  the 
same  degree ;  and  all  such  as  are  equally  exposed,  may  be 
said  to  be  equally  endangered.  But  it  is  totally  different  in 
the  legitimate  yellow  fever,  in  the  West  Indies.  It  is  the 
disease  of  manhood,  of  the  excited,  unassimilated,  full  habit. 
It  more  rarely  attacks  an  earlier  or  later  period  of  life;  and 
seldom  females,  or  only  in  proportion,  as  from  intempe- 
rance or  other  causes,  they  approach  to  the  habit  of  the 
male  sex  ;  while  old  residents,  whether  native  or  assimilated, 
and  people  of  colour,  though  subject  to  remittent  and  olhet 
milder  forms,  may  be  said  to  be  almost  entirely  exempted  from 
this  severe  form  of  disease, — for  they  are  so,  with  as  rare 
exceptions  as  we  witness  in  the  application  of  any  other  ge- 
neral rule. 

But  whatever  may  be  the  peculiar  coincidence  of  circum- 
stances, or  modification  of  cause,  most  fertile  in  the  generation 
of  yellow  fever,  an  uniformly  high  temperature  is  the  cavs4 
sine  qua  von.  This  is  literally  and  eminently  entitled  to  be 
so  denominated,  because  it  indispensably  precedes  the  effect^ 
In  the  Carribean  Archipelago,  the  temperature  is  not  only 
high,  but  equably  and  durably  so ;  and  from  its  little  variation 
in  this  respect,  I  consider  the  yellow  fever  as  the  legitimate 
product  of  the  climate  ;  for  in  the  more  southern  colonies  on 
the  Continent,  where,  from  the  vicinity  of  woods,  mountains, 
&c.  the  temperature,  though  often  as  high,  is  not  uniformly 
so,  and  where  the  winds  are  more  variable,  and  the  nights 
cooler,  the  disease  is  much  less  prevalent,  and  oftener  as- 
sumes a  remittent  type. 

To  the  importance  "which  I  attach  to  an  equably  high  at- 
mospheric temperature,  it  may  be  objected  by  some  persons, 
that,  in  countries  which  should  be  still  more  favourable  to 
this  disease,  because  the  heat  is  more  intense,  and  also  in 
places  lying  in  the  same  latitude,  the  yellow  fever  is  not 
known.  But,  in  the  first  place,  it  becomes  incumbent  oii 
such  persons  to  shew,  why  a  temperature  above  a  certain 
height  ought  to  be  more  favourable;  for,  on  the  contrary,  I 
should  expect  that  great  heat  would  dissipate  and  destroy,  if  not 
prevent  the  formation  of  the  miasmata  of  decomposition;  and, 
secondly  it  by  no  means  follows  that  the  climate  of  two  places 
is  alike,  because  they  lie  at  the  same  distance  from  the  equator. 

M.  Humboldt  remarks,  that  the  salubrity  of  tropical  cli- 
mates depends  more  ou  the  dryness  of  the  air,  than  on  any  ©f 
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its  other  sensible  qualities:  "  The  buniing  province  of  Cu- 
mana,  the  coast  of  Cora,  and  tlie  plains  of  Caraccas,  prove 
that  excesbive  heat,  alone,  is  not  nnfavourabic  to  human  life." 

All  historians  concur  in  admitting  the  diflcrent  laws  to 
which  the  corresponding  degrees  of  the  two  hemispheres  are 
subject,  with  respect  to  the  distribution  of  heat  and  cold; 
for  the  exceptions,  from  local  causes,  stated  by  Calvigero, 
cannot  afllect  the  general  principles.  The  difference  in  the 
same  latitude  has  been  estimated  at  12°,  or  more  degrees; 
but  according  to  relative  situation,  it  must  be  often  much 
greater. 

The  dissimilarity  of  climate,  between  the  eastern  and  wes- 
tern sides  of  the  New  Continent,  from  this  cause,  and  from 
tlie  greater  variableness  of  the  wind,  is  also  noticed  by  various 
writers,  and  particularly  in  the  voyages  of  Ulloa,  Anson,  and 
others. 

At  Lima,  which  is  but  a  little  farther  on  one  side  of  the 
equator  than  Carthagena  is  on  the  other,  the  heat  is  far 
more  moderate ;  and  the  observations  made  by  the  academi- 
cians at  Quito  shew,  that,  from  its  elevated  situation,  although 
close  to  the  line,  the  thermometer  does  not  rise,  there,  so 
high  in  summer  as  it  does  in  Paris;  nor  does  it  fall  so  low 
as  in  the  temperate  climates  of  Europe  in  winter,  so  uniform 
are  die  seasons.    See  Rees,  Pinkerton,  Walton,  &c. 

This  disparity  of  the  Old  and  New  Continent,  and  of 
places  lying  in  the  same  parallel,  is  sufficiently  accounted  for 
upon  philosophical  principles,  and  depends  on  the  elevation, 
depression,  extent,  or  configuration  of  country,  direction  of 
the  winds,  nature  and  cultivation  of  the  soil,  proximity  and 
height  of  mountains,  vicinity  of  the  sea,  and  many  circum- 
stances which  modify  the  temperature  of  a  climate,  besides 
its  distance  from  the  equator,  and  the  consequent  more  ver- 
tical, or  more  oblique  incidence  of  the  solar  rays. 

Dr.  Robertson  observes,  "  while  the  negro  on  the  coast 
of  Africa  is  scorched  with  unremitting  heat,  the  inhabitant  of 
Peru  breathes  an  air  equally  mild  and  temperate,  and  is  per- 
petually shaded  under  a  canopy  of  grey  clouds,  which  inter- 
cepts the  fierce  beams  of  the  sun,  without  obstructing  his 
friendly  influence.  Along  the  eastern  coast  of  America,  the 
climate,  though  more  similar  to  that  of  the  torrid  zone,  in 
other  parts  of  the  earth,  is  neverdieless  considerably  milder, 
than  in  these  countries  of  Asia  and  Africa,  which  lie  in  the 
same  latitude." 

He  afterwards  shews,  that  the  trade  wind  is  still  farther 
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co(7led  in  its  passacce  (Voiti  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacilic  shore 
of  the  New  Continent.  "  As  this  wind  advifjices  across 
America,  it  meets  with  immense  phiins  covered  with  inipe- 
lietrable  forests,  or  occupied  by  hirge  rivers,  marshes,  and 
stagnating  waters,  where  it  can  recover  no  consi(U?rabIe  de- 
gree of  heat;  at  lengtli  it  arrives  at  the  Andes,  Avhich  run 
from  north  to  south  through  the  whole  Continent.  In  pass- 
sing  over  their  elevated  and  frozen  summits,  it  is  so  thorouglily 
cooled,  that  the  greater  part  of  the  countries  beyond  them 
hardly  feel  the  ardour  to  which  they  seem  exposed  by  their 
situation.  In  the  other  provinces  of  America,  from  Tierra 
iMrm^,  westward  to  the  Mexican  empire,  the  heat  of  the 
climate  is  tempered  in  some  places  by  the  elevation  of  the 
land  above  the  sea,  in  others  by  the  extraordinary  humidity, 
and  also  by  the  enormous  mountains  scattered  over  this  tract." 
—History  of  America,  vol.  II.  p.Q,  et  seq.  9th  edit.  Hence 
the  great  salubrity  of  the  table-land,  in  the  centre  of  New 
Spain,  compared  with  the  low  marshy  lands  upon  the  coast. 

On  the  opposite  sides  of  Mexico,  where  the  distance  is  so 
much  less  than  across  the  other  parts  of  the  Continent,  the 
influence  upon  disease  is  yet  considerable.  Thus  we  learn 
that  although  bilious  fevers  and  cholera  morbus  prevail,  the 
black  vomit  has  never  yet  been  observed  on  the  west  coast 
of  New  Spain,  while  Vera  Cruz  is  considered  as  the  chief 
seat  of  that  terrible  distemper. 

The  disastrous  results  of  the  expeditions  to  Carthagena, 
Porto  Bello,  Vera  Cruz,  &c.  which  have  been  the  theme  of 
the  historian,  and  of  the  poet,  have,  indeed,  fatally  proved  the 
peculiar  noxiousness  of  the  extremely  hot,  alluvial,  and 
marshy  soil  of  the  eastern  shore. 

Even  in  the  short  distance  of  60  miles,  between  Panama 
and  Porto  Bello,  the  difference  is  sufficiently  perceptible,  af- 
though,  from  improvements,  it  may  be  less  so  of  late  years. 
Ulloa  remarks,  that  the  garrison  detachments  sent  from  the 
former  to  the  latter,  "  though  coming  from  a  place  so  near, 
are  affected  to  such  a  degree,  that,  in  less  than  a  month,  they 
are  so  attenuated,  as  to  be  unable  to  do  any  duty,  till  custom 
again  restores  them  to  their  strength;"  and  that  "  the  inha- 
bitants of  Panama  are  not  so  meagre  and  pule  as  those  who 
live  at  Carthagena,  and  Porto  Bello." — Translation  by  Adams, 
vol.  i.  p.  98,  and  123.    4th  edit. 

I  am  the  more  anxious  to  advert  to  these  points,  because 
they  assist  in  explaining  the  influence  of  locality  and  suscep- 
tibility in  the  production  of  yellow  fever. 
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For,  Tiesides  the  lower  and  more  varitible  temperature  and 
winds  on  the^  extensive  coast  washed  by  the  Pacific  Ocean* 
tlie  introduction  of  Europeans  is  more  gradual  and  limited? 
and  their  constitutions  may  be  supposed  to  have  lost  tliat 
freshness  (if  I  may  use  the  expression)  so  favourable  to  this 
disease,  by  the' length  of  the  voyage  and  climates  through 
which  they  must  pass ;  or  by  the  seasoning  attacks,  to  which 
they  are  Ifable  before  they  reach  their  destination,  if  they 
land  at  an  eastern  port. '  .  '  -  j 

There  arc  two  powerfiil  reasons,  then,  why  Europeans,  on 
tlie  other  side,  are  so  much  less  subject  to  yellow  fever'j^ 
They  have  not  only  lost  a  considerable  share  of  their  original 
susceptibility  by  pre-assimilation,  but  their  equatorial  paral- 
lelism is  so  far  counteracted  by  the  difference  of  climate,' 
that  they  may  be  considered,  though  actual/ ij  living' in  the 
same,  as  virtually  \W\ng  in  a  more  northern  latitude; 

The  converse  of  this  proposition  appears  to  me  welt 
adapted  to  explain  the  occasional  appearance  of  the  fevei^ 
which  has  excited  so  much  controversy  in  America  and  in 
the  south  of  Europe.  During  the  unusual  and  long-covtinned 
height  of  the  thermometer,  by  wliicli  these  epidemics  h'd'i>d 
been  preceded,  the  inhabitants  are  virtnallij  placed  in  a  n^tif 
or  tropical  climate ;  and  the  samie  general  effect  J'ollozss  tchicli 
would  7-esidt  from  the  sudden  transition  of  a  '  body  of  m^ii 
to  the  West  Indies,  u  ith-a  considerable  share  of  northern 
susceptibilitj/.  In  both  cases  the  constitution,  being  nnas- 
similated  to  the  change,  zcill  be  liable  to  be  affected  by  the 
vnusually  heated  and pecidiar  state  of  the  atmospthere,  whethe'r 
its  influence  may  be  admitted  to  consist  in  producing  the  dis' 
positional  tendency  of  zehich  I  have  spoken,  or  the  developed 
ment  of  those  miasmal  products  most  favourable  to  this  form 
of  fever,  or  in  both. 

Hence  the  natives  of  the  torrid,  and  of  the  temperate 
zone,  are  upon  a  very  different  footing  in  respect  to  suscep- 
tibility. For  while  the  former  may  be  considered  as  exempt 
from  yellow  fever,  the  inhabitants  of  the  United  States,  and 
of  Spain  (though  probably  somewhat  less  liable  than  more 
northern  strangers)  cannot  be  seasoned  against  it  by  any 
length  of  residence  in  their  native  country.  For,  from  the 
variations  of  temperature  to  which  they  are  exposed,  they  may 
be  expected  to  lo«e  during  the  winter  any  degree  of  assimila- 
tion they  may  have  acquired  during  the  almost  tropical  heat 
of  the  prieccding  summer-,  and  (like  the  natives  of  the  Antilles 
after  residing  a  certain  time  in  Europe)  they  become  liable 
<o  be  attacked  by  the  yellow  fever,  ^Yhen  the  thermometer 
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has  maintained,  for  a  certain  period,  the  degree  of  heat  neces- 
sary to  produce  the  requisite  disposition,  or  the  evolution  of 
sufficiently  concentrated  miasmata. 

As  iUustrating  the  grounds  upon  which  the  occasional  ap- 
pearance of  the  yellow  fever  may  be  anticipated  in  ultra-tro- 
pical situations,  and  at  the  same  time  pointing  out  some  of 
the  sources  by  the  remedying  of  which  the  chance  of  its  oc- 
currence may  be  diminished,  I  shall  here  introduce  the  re- 
marks of  M.  Deveze,  on  the  locality  of  Philadelphia,  quoted 
from  the  second  volume  of  the  Quarterly  J  ournai  of  Foreign 
Medicine  and  Surgery,  p.  434 — 5. — "  M.  Deveze  enters 
upon  the  first  chapter  with  a  topographical  description  of 
Philadelphia;  and  from  its  situation  upon  a  plain  on  the 
banks  of  the  Delaware,  intersected  by  large  ditches,  from 
which  the  winter's  rain  can  only  escape  by  evaporation,  car- 
rying along  with  it  the  detritus  of  the  clay  soil,  and  the 
vapours  and  gasses  arising  from  the  decomposition  of  the  ve- 
getable and  animal  substances  which  cover  their  banks  ;  from 
the  sudden  transitions  of  temperature  and  humidity  of  the 
atmosphere,  not  only  in  regard  to  its  annual  or  monthly- 
variations,  but  in  respect  to  what  usually  takes  place  within 
the  twenty-^four  hours;  concludes,  that  Philadelphia  from 
these  combined  causes,  must  frequently  not  only  be  the  seat 
of  sporadic  cases  of  fever,  but  also  of  the  more  destructive 
epidemic  forms  of  this  disease.  That  the  character  of  the 
fever  which  appears  in  the  southern  parts  of  the  United  States, 
should  put  on  the  same  form  with  the  fevers  of  tropical  cli- 
mates is  indeed  almost  to  be  expected,  from  the  excessively 
rich,  deep,  and  absorbent  nature  of  the  soil ;  combined  with 
the  other  adventitious  circumstances  of  stagnant  pools  and 
ditches,  filth  of  various  descriptions,  gasses  arising  from  de- 
composed organized  remains,  floating  in  an  atmosphere, 
whose  temperature,  during  the  summer  months,  almost  ex- 
ceeds that  within  the  tropics,  and  which,  according  to  M. 
Devize,  was  found  by  the  French  emigrants  at  Philadelphia 
more  debilitating  than  they  experienced  at  St.  Domingo." — 
Traite  de  la  Fi^vre  Jaune  ;  Par  Jean  Deveze,  1820.  See 
also  the  grafical  remarks  of  Dr.  Robertson  ;  and  those  of 
Dr.  Girardin  on  the  topography  of  Louisiana. 

M.  Devize,  moreover,  found  that  the  quantity  of  elec- 
tric fluid  existing  in  the  atmosphere  was  there  extremely 
variable;  and  that  the  number  of  insects  was  unusually  great, 
during  the  hot  months,  when  the  epidemic  raged  in  that  city, 
• — a  strong  indication  of  insalubrity.  It  may  be  proper  in 
this  place  to  remark  that,  in  such  climates,  results  drawn 
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from  the  greatest  and  smallest  elevations  of  tlie  thermometer 
at  certain  periods,  give  no  information  respecting  the  mean 
temperature ;  for,  from  inattention  to  this  point,  in  discussing 
the  question  whether  the  heats  might  be  considered  as  extra- 
ordinary in  epidemical  seasons,  it  has  been  affirmed  that  the 
heat  was  greater  in  some  healthy,  than  in  unhealthy  years, 
because  the  thermometer  rose  a  few  degrees  higher  in  the 
former  than  in  the  latter. 

Upon  ultrs-tropical  yellow  fever  I  do  not  propose  to  offer 
any  observations  at  present ;  but  I  am  inclined  to  believe, 
that  the  discrepancy  of  opinion  is  much  to  be  attributed  to 
partial  and  incomplete  views  of  disease  in  limited  and  de- 
tached situations;  and  that  the  more  we  see  of  fevers  in  the 
various  quarters  of  the  world,  the  more  we  shall  be  induced 
to  refer  to  general  but  determinate  principles  their  pheno- 
mena, as  well  as  their  mode  of  action  or  etfects  upon  the 
body,  though  the  latter,  qf  course,  will  be  susceptible  of 
great  diversity,  according  to  the  nature  or  concentration  of 
causCj  individuality  of  constitution  and  structure,  and  relative 
importance  of  the  organs  particularly  affected. 

in  his  celebrated  work  on  the,  political  state  of  New  Spain^ 
to  which  I  have  already  alluded,  M.  de  Humboldt  seems  to 
have  justly  appreciated  the  influence  of  uniformity  of  tempe- 
rature, situation,  and  individual  susceptibility,  in  the  producr 
tion  of  yellow  fever.  I  shall  quote  from  my  notes,  as  I  have 
not  the  book  before  me.  He  is  of  opinion  that  the  yellow 
fever  has  occurred  sporadically  whenever  persons  born  in  a 
cold  climate  have  been  exposed  in  the  torrid  zone  to  air 
loaded  with  miasmata ;  and  he  very  properly  cautions  us 
against  confounding  the  period  when  a  disease  was  first  des- 
cribed, with  the  date  of  its  first  appearance. 

The  yellow  fever,  he  informs  us,  is  still  unknown  at  Aca- 
pulco,  though,  from  the  uniformity  of  the  heat,  he  is  appre- 
hensive thai,  if  ever  developed,  it  will  continue  the  whole 
year,  as  in  other  situations  where  the  temperature  varies  only 
two  or  three  degrees  during  the  year ;  and  he  most  judiciously 
remarks,  that,  if  this  port,  instead  of  being  frequented  by 
ships  from  Manilla,  Guayaquil,  and  other  places  of  the  torrid 
zone,  received  ships  from  Chili,  or  the  north  west  coast  of 
America,  if  it  were  visited  at  the  same  time  by  a  great  num- 
ber of  Europeans,  or  of  Highland  Mexicans,  the  bilious 
would  probably  soon  degenerate  into  the  yellow  fever,  and 
■the  ^crn)  of  this  last  disease  would  develope  itself  in  a  still 
more  fatal  manner  than  at  Vera  Cruz.    M.  Humboldt  al'tci- 
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wards  gives  a  still  more  satisfactory  reason  why  it  is  not 
brought  from  Chili,  viz.  that  it  does  not  exist  tliere; — which 
I  imagine  to  be  not  a  little  applicable  to  the  Bulama,  and 
some  other  instances  of  imputed  importation,  like  that  from 
Siam,  characterised  by  Dr.  Lind  as  "  truly  chimerical."  For, 
after  stating  that  the  yellow  fever  has  not  appeared  upon  the 
coast  of  the  Pacific  Ocean  during  the  last  fifty  years,  except 
at  Panama,  and  that  there,  as  at  Callao,  the  commencement 
of  a  great  epidemic  is  often  marked  by  the  arrival  of  some 
ships  from  Chili,  he  adds,  not  that  they  imported  the  disease 
from  a  country  where  it  never  existed,  but  because  the  inha- 
bitants, coming  from  the  healthiest  country  in  the  world, 
experienced  the  same  fatal  effects  of  a  sultry  air,  vitiated  with 
putrid  emanations,  as  the  inhabitants  of  the  north.  See  the  4th 
Volume,  by  Black,  and  the  SQth  Number  of  the  Edinburgh 
iVIedlcal  and  Surgical  Journal. 

The  same  reasoning,  I  may  observe,  particularly  applies 
to  the  error  which  has  been  so  often  committed,  of  mistak- 
ing epidemic  for  contagious  diseases,  and  supposing  them  to 
be  imported  by  new  comers,  because,  from  nnassimilation  to 
the  new  atmosphere,  they  are  generally  the  first  and  greatest 
sufferers  from  local  causes.  *Thus,  Ulloa  states,  though  he 
does  not  seem  to  believe  it,  that,  when  the  black  vomit  first 
appeared  at  Guayaquil  in  1740,  the  galleons  of  the  South 
Sea  having  touched  there,  it  was  the  general  opinion  that 
they  had  brought  that  distemper,  and  that  great  numbers  died 
on  board  the  ships,  together  with  many  foreigners,  but  very 
few  of  the  natives. — Adams,  vol.  i.  p.  161.  I  need  hardly 
remaik  how  infinitely  more  probable  it  is,  that  the  sai- 
lors, coming  from  a  pure  air,  suffered  from  the  unhealthy 
marsh  in  the  vicinity,  which  Estalla  describes  as  infecting 
the  city,  at  particular  seasons,  with  pestilential  vapours;  but 
which  to  the  natives,  from  habituation,  were  comparatively 
innoxious.  Even  in  ordinary  seasons,  in  the  West  Indies,  it 
is  not  unfrequently  observed,  that  men,  though  partially  sea- 
soned in  one  place,  are,  nevei  theless,  liable  to  be  again  at- 
tacked by  fever  upon  their  removal  to  another,  or  even  to  a 
different  part  of  the  same  island ;  and  this  sometimes  hap- 
pens, although  the  latter  may  be  esteemed  as  healthy,  or  even 
a  healthier  situation  ;  proving  the  influence  of  a  new,  or  in 
some  respect  differently  modified  atmosphere,  or  of  other 
circumstances  which  the  apparent  locality,  though  it  may  in 
some  degree,  is  insufficient  wholly  to  explain. 

It  is  therefore  probable,  that  in  different  places  and  sea- 
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sous  there  is  not  only  a  difference  in  the  power  or  intensity, 
but  in  the  nature  and  combinution  of  febriiic  miasmata,  upon 
which  the  increased  liability  to  sickness,  on  a  change  of  resi- 
dence, may,  in  a  great  measure,  depend. 

Indeed,  we  not  only  observe  striking  peculiarities  in  the 
featiues  of  disease,  in  different  climates,  but  often  a  consi- 
derable change  in  the  state  of  health  from  a  seemingly  incon- 
siderable change  of  situation;  and  if  such  eft'ects  happen 
from  modifications  of  climate,  soil,  or  other  circumstances, 
for  which  we  are  so  often  unable  to  account,  it  is  necessarily 
much  more  to  be  expected  that  strangers  arriving  at  the 
commencement  of  a  sickly  or  epidemic  season,  should  be 
the  earliest  victims ;  and  thus,  erroneously,  they  have  been 
sometimes  thought  to  have  brought  a  disease,  merely  because 
they  were  the  fisrt  affected  by  new  miasmata,  or  other  local 
causes,  increasing  the  susceptibility  of  a  habit  probably  al- 
ready prone  to  febrile  or  inllanimatory  action. 

As  for  the  reasons  already  given,  and  from  personal  obser- 
vation of  the  tropical  endemic  in  almost  every  variety  of 
situation — proving  it  to  arise  in  hot,  low,  moist,  close  places, 
when  new  men  are  exposed  to  miasmata,  intemperance,  insola- 
tion, or  fatigue — I  must  consider  the  yellow  fever, not  as  an  im- 
ported or  contagious  disease,  but  as  a  strictly  local  and  indi- 
genous evil,  "  quod  sol  atque  imbres  dederant,  quod  terra, 
crearat  sponte  sua,"  to  use  the  words  of  Lucretius  in  a  dif- 
ferent application.  I  shall  only  remark  here,  that  if  it  pos- 
sessed any  contagious  property,  it  is  to  me  altogether  unac- 
countable, that  conviction  thereof  should  not  have  been 
coerced,  almost  with  the  force  of  mathematical  demonstra- 
tion, long  before  the  present  day,  considering  the  continual 
and  unrestricted  intercourse  generally  carried  on  between 
ships,  as  well  as  between  the  opposite  sides  of  the  IsUimus 
of  Darien.  But,  on  the  contrary,  examples  of  individual 
disease,  or  of  a  limited  number  only,  are  constantly  occur- 
ring in  the  same  ship,  again  and  again,  widiout  extending 
farther;  and  it  becomes  epidemic,  as  1  have  endeavoured 
to  explain,  only  when  a  generally  operating  cause  produces 
a  general  effect.  Hence  it  is  legitimately  endemic  iu  the 
West  Indies,  and  becomes  often  epidemic  there  at  particidar 
seasons,  and  occasionally,  in  other  countries,  after  cNpo.sure 
to  the  influence  of  tropical  heat.  If  the  fever  of  Gibraltar 
and  other  parts  of  Spain  be  the  same  disease,  and  if  it  pos- 
sess any  such  property,  which  1  consider  as  still  rcuiaining  to 
be  proved,  I  must  therefore  contend  that  it  is  not  a  nalivej 
but  an  adventitious  character,  and  that,  like  olhur  diseases 
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nttcn  led  with  febrile  action  in  temperate  climates  especiallr, 
it  is  susceptible  of  being  modified  by  the  occasional  coinci- 
dence of  peculiar  circumstances,  such  modification  placing 
it  in  a  class  which,  in  my  official  report  on  the  subject  to  the 
Naval  Medical  i3oard  (perhaps  inaccurately,  but  for  the 
gakc  of  distinction  merely),  I  called  Diffusible  Disorders, 
the  |)Ower  of  dissemination  in  such  not  being,  as  in  other 
communicable  diseases,  native  and  inherent,  but  contingent 
and  acquired.*  Although  I  do  not  mean  here  to  enter  far- 
ther upon  the  question  of  the  Peninsular  fever,  yet,  as  its 
progress  has  been  considered  by  some  to  be  satisfactorily 
traced,  and  its  prevalence  to  be  unaccounted  for  by  any  sup- 
positioti  of  an  epidemic  change  of  the  air,  or  endemic  ori- 
gin, without  a  reference  to  contagion,  I  may  be  permitted  to 
remark,  in  passing,  without  dwelling  upon  the  inference, 
that,  in  the  latest  work  upon  the  subject,  and  in  which  this 
opinion  is  temperately  supported,  the  concurrence  of  a  cer- 
tain height  of  temperature,  and  of  a  combination  of  circum- 
stances difficult  to  define,  but  connected  \\'ilh  the  climate 
and  individual  predisposition, — is  nevertheless  admitted  to 
be  necessary  to  the  existence  of  the  disorder. 

Indeed,  stronger  evidence  of  a  highly  deleterious  state  of 
the  atmosphere,  as  exemplified  by  its  pernicious  influence 
upon  animal  life,  in  these  instances  at  least,  cannot  well  be 
adduced,  than  that  furnished  by  the  author  of  the  reports 
himself;  for,  in  the  fever  at  Cadiz  in  1600,  Sir  James  Fel- 

*  Although  decidedly  of  o])inion  that  the  yellow  fever  of  the  West  Indies 
is  not  a  contagious  disorder,  and  that  the  diitiate  is  highly  inimicnl  to  the 
very  existence  of  contnf;i«n.  Dr.  Dickson  does  not  mean  to  deny  the  abstract 
possibilily  of  any  fever  becoming  so,  under  parliculnr  circumstances,  at 
least  in  temperate  climates ;  but  he  contends,  that  a  distinction  ought  to  be 
made  between  an  inherent,  and  an  adventitious  property,  In  a  former  com- 
munication to  the  author  he  observes,  that  lie  uses  the  tcim  Diffusible  Disor- 
ders to  express  not  a  native  and  permanent,  but  an  acquired  and  temporary 

tmwer  of  dissemination  ;  and  he  proposes  indicating  the  degree  of  such  power 
>y  a  change  of  termination.  Thus  using  (he  same  epithet  [for  the  propriety 
of  which  he  does  not  contend,  but  only  for  the  sake  of  illustration]  adifl'us- 
ive  disease  might  signify  that  which  can  or  may  diffuse  itself ;  and  a  diffus<A/e 
one,  that  which  can  or  aiay  be  diffused  ;  the  latter  requiring  for  this  purpose 
the  co-operation  of  a  peculiar,  but  transitive  coincidence  of  circumstances. 
For  such  purposes,  he  remarks,  we  have  the  potential  ncliv't  and  potential 
passive  adjeetiyes  as  they  are  called  by  Hornc  Tooke.  Belonging  to  iheybr- 
ni«r  we  have  the  termination  itie,  borrowed  from  the  Latin,  and  ic  from  the 
Greek  j— belonging  to  the  latter  wc  have  (from  the  Latin  kith)  the  termination* 
able  und  ible;  and  also  the  contraction  He  having  one  common  signification. — 
Scaliger  distinctly  points  out  the  force  of  the  two  terminations  His  and  icim, 
'  duas  habueie  npiid  latinos,  lotidem  apud  gracfos,  terminatinnes — in  mis  ac- 
livam  in  His  passivam,  &c."  Dr.  Dickson  further  suggests  whether,  in  sprnk- 
inji:  of  absolutely  conlngioiis  or  infeciious  diseases  we  might  not,  by  the  noun 
substantive  or  adjective,  indicate  n  ^r«a<«r  or  /ejj  degree  of  such  poivrr;  a.* 
in  the  latter  by  the  trrminntinns  osiis  nwA  ivus,  &c.  iofccliojUj  und'iafccU'vuS'^ 
"  lIsEc  omnia  infeclivu  appellantui."— Vitr. 
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lowes,  1  believe  in  page  45,  ((pcakiiig  of  the  air,  says,  "its 
noxious  qiiulities  affected  even  aiiiinuls ;  canary  birds  died 
with  blood  issuing  from  their  bills ;"  and  lie  quotes  the  aufho- 
iHty  of  Arejula  iu  further  proof  of  similar  fatal  effects  upoit 
<lomestic  animals,  particularly  dogs,  cats,  horses,  poultry,, 
and  birds. 

In  Equinoctial  regions  the  effect  of  elevation  (as  indeed 
was  conjectured  by  some  of  the  ancients)  is  equivalent 
to  that  of  latitude.  We  are  informed,  that  the  farm  of 
L'Encero,  beyond  Vera  Cruz,  which  is  3043  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  ocean,  is  the  superior  limit  of  the  Vomito  ;  and 
that  the  Mexican  Oaks  descend  no  farther  than  this  place, 
bei«g  unable  to  vegetate  in  a  heat  sufficient  to  develope  the 
germ  of  the  yellow  fever.  The  situation  of  Vera  Cruz,  in- 
deed is  peculiarly  adapted  to  establish  the  nature  and  indige- 
nous origin  of  this  disease.  The  Traveller  by  the  ascent  of 
a  few  hours  is  carried  beyond  its  reach,  from  the  rapidity 
with  which  the  ground  rises  to  the  westward,  for  it  is  not 
felt  beyond  ten  leagues  from  the  coast ;  while,  conversely, 
the  Creoles  who  inhabit  the  elevated  table  land  of  JfSew 
Spain,  where  the  mean  temperature  is  about  60°.  and  where 
the  thermometer  sometimes  falls  below  the  freezing  point, 
when  they  descend  the  eastern  declivity  of  the  Cordillera,  are 
plunged  as  it  were  at  once  "  unanointed,  unannealed"  into  the 
extremely  hot,  and  deleterious  atmosphere  of  Vera  Cruz, 
and  suffer  even  in  a  greater  proportion  than  European  Stran- 
gers who  approach  it  gradually  by  sea.  In  fact  these  Mexi- 
can Mountaineers  in  descending  from  Perote  to  the  coast,  in 
sixteen  hours  are  transported  from  the  temperate  to  the 
torrid  zone,  and  by  this  sudden  change  are  exposed  to  all  the 
dangers  of  a  new  and  fatal  endemical  disease.  This  concen- 
trated variety  of  climate,  and  its  influence  on  the  vegetable, 
as  well  as  the  animal  creation,  is  depicted  widi  such  force 
and  beauty  by  Baron  Humboldt,  that  I  cannot  resist  laying 
before  the  reader  a  description  which,  in  a  few  lines,  carries 
him  from  the  burning  plains  in  the  vicinity  of  the  sea,  to  the 
regions  of  perpetual  snow  :  "  The  admirable  order  with 
which  different  tribes  of  vegetables  rise  above  one  another 
by  strata,  as  it  were,  is  no  where  more  perceptible  than  in 
ascending  from  the  port  of  Vera  Cruz  to  the  table-land  of 
Perote.  We  see  there  the  physiognomy  of  the  country,  the 
aspect  of  the  sky,  the  form  of  plants,  the  figures  of  animals, 
the  manners  of  the  inhabitants,  and  the  kind  of  cultivation 
followed  by  them,  assume  a  different  appearance  at  every 
step  of  our  progress. 
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'As  \ve  ascend,  iiature  appears  grodiially  less  animated,  tl.'e 
beauty  of  the  vegetable  forms  diminishes,  the  shoots  become 
less  succulent,  and  the  flowers  less  coloured.  "^I  he'  sight  of 
the  Mexican  oak  quiets  the  alarms  of  travellers  newly  landed 
at  Vera  Cruz'.  Its  presence  demonstrates  to  him  that  he  has 
left  behind  him  the  zone  so  justly  dreaded  by  the  people  of 
the  North,  under  which  the  yellow  fever  exercises  its  ravages 
in  New  Spain. 

This  inferior  limit  of  oaks  warns  the  colonist  who  inha- 
bits the  central  table  land  how  far  he  may  descend  towards 
the  coast,  without  dread  of  the  mortal  disease  of  the  vomito. 
Forests  of  liquid-amber  near  Xalapa,  announce,  by  the  fresh- 
ness of  their  verdure,  that  this  is  the  elevation  at  which  the 
clouds  suspended  over  the  ocean,  come  in  contact  with  the 
basaltic  summits  of  the  Cordillera.  A  little  higher,  near  La 
Banderilla,  the  nutritive  fruit  of  the  banana  tree  conies  no 
longer  to  maturity.  In  this  foggy  and  cold  region,  therefore, 
want  spurs  on  the  Indian  to  labour,  and  excites  his  industry. 
At  the  height  of  San  Miguel  pines  begin  to  mingle  with  the 
oaks,  which  are  found  by  the  traveller  as  high  as  the  elevated 
plains  of  Perote,  where  he  beholds  the  delightful  aspect  of 
fields  sown  with  wheat.  Eight  hundred  metres  higher  the 
coldness  of  the  climate  will  no  longer  admit  of  the  vegeta- 
tion  of  the  oaks;  and  pines  alone  there  cover  the  rocks, 
whose  summits  enter  the  zone  of  eternal  snow.  Thus,  in  a 
few  hours,  the  naturalist,  in  this  miraculous  country,  ascends 
the  whole  scale  of  vegetation,  from  the  helicouia,  and  the 
banana  plant,  whose  glossy  leaves  swell  out  into  extraordi- 
nary dimensions,  to  the  stunted  parenchyma  of  the  resinous 
trees." — Political  Essay  on  the  Kingdom  of  New  Spain, 
translated  by  Black,  vol.ii.  p.  251 — 2. 

In  accounting  for  the  tropical  endemic  becoming  epidemic 
at  particular  seasons,  the  eminent  traveller  just  referred  to, 
farther  shews  the  intimate  connection  on  the  coast  of  Mexico, 
between  the  progress  of  the  disease,  and  the  temperature  and 
state  of  the  seasons;  and,  accordingly,  that,  at  Vera  Cruz, 
the  vomito  prieto  does  not  commence  generally,  till  the  me- 
dium heat  is  75°  Fahr.  It  is,  therefore,  seldom  seen  in  De- 
cember, January,  and  February,  unless  it  has  been  very  vio- 
lent in  the  summer,  when  it  continues  more  or  less  through 
the  winter ;  but,  as  he  observes,  although  it  is  hotter  in  May, 
its  ravages  are  more  dreadful  in  September  and  October,  be- 
cause a  certain  duration  seems  necessary  to  develope  its  fidl 
force;  which  must,  Moreover,  be  augmented  after  the  rains 
have  ceased,  which  last  from  June  to  September,  as  well  as 
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be  inlliicnred  by  tlie  ilirer.lion  of  the  whkIs.  The  same 
increase  of  (Usease,  I  may  remark,  is  observed  in  the  islands, 
(hiring  the  hurricane  months;  and  this  is  also  in  proportion 
as  the  previous  weather  has  been  unseasonable;  hut  the  me- 
dial heat  at  which  the  disease  begins  to  be  prevalent,  may 
be  calculated  at,  at  least,  from  i°  to  10*^  degrees  higher; 
iVom  which  it  may  be  deduced,  that,  in  proportion  as  the  air 
is  more  loaded  with  miasmata,  as  on  the  Atlantic  shores  of 
New  Spain,  the  disease  may  become  active  at  a  lower  tem- 
perature, than  when  these  effluvia  are  less  abundant  and  con- 
centrated ;  and  it  may  further  account  for  its  appearance  be- 
yond the  tropics,  cUu-ing  the  summer  heat. 

In  proof  of  the  eflect  of  seasons,  1  have  now  before  me 
a  letter  from  Doctor  Macarthur,  who  ably  conducted  the 
Naval  Hospital  at  Barbadoes  for  several  years,  correspond- 
ing with  his  report  to  the  Medical  Board  in  September, 
1809,  in  which  he  says  : — "  1  remarked,  while  at  Barba- 
does, that  the  fever  was  more  frequent,  and  more  violent 
•when  the  rains  were  partial,  than  when  continued  and  gene- 
ral. The  heat  of  the  sun  produced  the  decomposition  of 
animal  and  vegetable  substances  more  rapidly  when  the 
earth  was  slightly  moistened  by  rain,  than  when  perfectly 
ihenched.  In  these  years,  when  the  rain  fell  abundantly 
diu-ing  the  months  of  June,  July,  and  August,  the  fever 
did  not  appear  until  September,  October,  and  November. 
On  the  contrary,  when  June,  July,  and  August,  weie 
comj)arativeIy  dry  months,  the  fever  invaded  us  earlier. — 
We  know  in  Europe  that  the  effluvia  from  marshes  are  more 
deleterious  a  week  or  two  after  the  beginning  of  dry  hot  wea- 
ther, than  immediately  after  the  rains  are  over  ;  the  first 
evaporation  from  the  surface  of  the  marsh  being  innoxious, 
compared  with  that  which  afterwards  follows."  Upon  the 
same  principle,  as  has  been  well  explained  by  Dr.  Bancroft 
and  others,  it  is  not  during  excessively  wet  or  dry  seasons, 
but  sometime  after  the  rains,  or  J^fter  partial  showers,  that 
marshy  efHuvia  are  most  abundant  and  concentrated,  as  I  saw 
dreadfully  exemplified  in  the  garrison  epidemic  at  Mariega- 
lante,  in  the  autumn  of  1808.  Atcertsiin  seasons,  therefore, 
in  hot  countries,  wherever  there  are  vegetable  and  animal 
life  and  decay,  even  though  no  water  be  stagnating  on  the 
earth,  the  whole  flat  surface  may  be  considered  as  a  marsh; 
and,  consequently,  there  can  be  very  few  situations,  as  I 
mentioned  at  the  commencement,  exempt  from  the  occa- 
sional influence  6f  such  miasmata. 

Kkk 
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It  is  only  by  tracing  its  connection  with  th6  seasons,  then-, 
that  we  can  rationally  expect  to  unfold  the  laws  of  the  tropi- 
cal ciideiTiic,  and  such  topographical  hints  as  I  have  here 
oftcred,  if  followed  up,  1  should  hope  would  materially  con- 
tribute to  this  end,  although  the  peculiar  and  intimate  com- 
bination of  circumstances,  as  well  as  its  sporadical  occur- 
rence, must  often  depend  upon  causes  so  minute  as  to  elude 
all  investisration. 

The  degree  of  exemption  from  the  disease  will  be,  gene- 
rally, conditional,  and  contingent  upon  various  circumstances; 
for  though  indemnity  to  a  considerable  extent  may  be  pur- 
chased by  a  previous  attack,  or  by  mere  length  of  residence, 
yet  such  protection  is  but  relative,  and,  though  a  sufficient 
security  against  ordinary  causes,  is  not  proof  against  such  as 
are  of  great  intensity. 

The  Circe  frigate,  after  having  been  several  times  at  Anti- 
gua, and  escaping  with  a  limited  number,  or  only  individual 
instances  of  yellow  fever,  by  putting  to  sea  before  it  became 
general,  entered  English  harbour,  which  was  then  healthy,  on 
the  4lh  of  January,  1808,  no  man  requiring  medicine.  In 
iive  days  afterwards  the  fever  appeared,  and,  from  being  en- 
gaged in  the  unwholesome  duty  of  clearing  the  hold,  and 
heaving  down,  between  that  period  and  the  2nd  of  February, 
1-16  men  w  ere  sent  to  the  hospital,  of  which  number  22  died 
with  black  vomit,  allhough  it  "\vas  then  the  healthiest  season 
of  the  year,  and  the  ship  had  been  nearly  two  years  and  ten 
months  in  the  West  Inciies. 

Still,  though  the  immunity  was  far  from  amounting  to  in- 
susceptibility, the  danger  here  was  much  lessened  by  partial 
ass'iniilation  ;  for  it  may  be  fairly  inferred,  that  the  mortality 
would  have  been  much  greater  if  the  ship  had  been  recently 
from  England. 

A  great  proportion  of  these  men  had  suffered  previous  at- 
tacks of  fever ;  and  I  think  there  can  be  as  little  doubt,  that 
some  of  them,  at  least,  .would  have  terminated  in  the  samie 
way,  if  they  had  not  been  controlled. 

As  the  degree  of  immunity  w  ill  be  modified  by  various 
circumstances,  so  will  the  success  in  the  treatment  of  the 
yellow  fever  be  modified  by  season,  situation,  severity  of  the 
attack,  habit  of  tlie  patient,  &c.  13ut,  without  entering  into 
any  detail  upon  the  mode  of  cure,  which  I  have  treated  of 
ehcw  here,*  and  which  is  ably  laid  down  in  the  following 
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pages  by  otliers,  I  shull  content  myself  with  ohseiviiig 
shortly,  that  though  success  will  be  greatly  influenced  by 
locality  and  constitution/ antl  though  the  symptoms  of  this 
malady  do  not  always  permit,  nor  can  tiicy,  w  here  th(;y  do 
authorise,  be  always  arrested  by  the  copious  abstraction  of 
blood  ;  yet  I  feel  justified  in  saying,  that  it  is  only  from  this 
remedy,  employ<;d  while  the  fever  is  forming,  or  within  a 
short  time  after  it  is  formed,  aided,  of  course,  by  purgatives, 
and  by  the  cold  affusion,  if  indicated,  that  we  can  entertain 
uny  plausible  expectation  of  arresting  a  disease  whore  the 
morbid  motioijs  are  of  such  inordinate  power  and  jupiility. 
in  making  this  remark,  I  more  particularly  allude  to  that 
which  I  have  most  frequently  witnessed,  the  ardent  continued 
form  of  this  disease,  where  the  deceitful  pause,  dining  die 
transition  from  one  stage  to  the  other,  has  been  so  often  niis- 
<aken  for  a  remission.  I'o  admit  the  cftects  of  the  morbid 
action  upon  the  stomach,  contiguous  intestine,  and  brain, 
often  in  the  course  of  a  few  hours,  would  appear  to  nie 
equivalent  to  admitting  that  we  could  only  rationally  hope  to 
counteract  them  by  such  powerful  means,  provided  we  put 
aside  preconceived  opinions  and  theory. 

The  ability  with  which  men  bear  the  loss  of  blood,  I  have 
already  allowed  very  much  to  depend  upon  habit  and  locality  ; 
and  its  efficacy  entirely  on  the  eaHy  stage  of  the  disease. 

In  situations  peculiarly  pestilential,  or  where,  fi  oni  con- 
centration of  cause,  the  animal  energy  is  so  far  depressed,  as 
early  to  incapacitate  the  functions  for  the  performance  of 
those  duties  by  which  life  is  supported, — or  after  sufiicicnt 
time  has  elapsed  to  have  allowed  the  establishment  of  fatal 
c'ongestions, — I  -do  not  pretend  that  there  is  any  hope  of 
these  being  leni'Gved,  but,  on  die  contrary,  death  will  be 
accelerated  by  the  use  of  the  lancet.  AW  1  mean  to  say  is, 
that,  during  the  first  stage,  at  least  in  the  shape  in  which  [ 
have  most  frequently  seen  the  disease,  and  while  the  progress 
of  inHanimation  in  the  most  vital  parts  is  rapidly  proceeding, 
yet  still  remediable,  I  am  acqviainted  with  no  other  reinrdy 
which  has  cither  time  or  power  to  save  them  from  disoi- 
tianizafion. 

1  laving  had  but  too  many  opportunities  of  being  convinced 
of  the  want  of  conunensurate  efficacy  in  thosH  iuci  ter  means 
by  which  die  fevers  of  temperate  climates  arc  often  conducted 
to  a  safe  termination,  1  feel  perfectly  sutislicd  when  ]  lu  ar 
•if  great  sujcc<3ss  in  the  treatment  of  Uiis  ditcabc,  ciilier  that 
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results  so  fortunate  have  been  the  reward  of  a  prompt  and 
decisive  plan  of  treatment  attlie  very  commencement,  or  that 
the  disorder  was  of  a  fur  milder,  and  more  remediable  nature;, 
than  that  which  1  have  been  accustomed  to,  under  the  name 
of  yellow  fever.  Would  to  God  I  cuuld  say,  that  the  most 
jjiomptand  decisive  measures  will  be  generally  attended  with 
success ;  but  I  may  say,  that  this  \\  ill  almost  entirely  depend 
upon  the  earliness  of  their  application;  or  upon  the  judgment 
to  determine  when  the  disease  has  so  far  advanced,  that  they 
are  no  longer  applicable,  and  must  be  succeeded  by  an  im- 
mediate, and  entirely  opposite  mode  of  treatment. 

The  mediocrity  of  remedies  often  causes  them  to  retain  that 
reputation  M'hich  they  have  previously,  and  sometimes  un- 
justly acquired  ;  but  the  power  of  a  remedy  so  active  as  ve- 
nesection, yet  whose  utility  is  so  entirely  dependant,  not  only 
on  time  and  quantity,  but  on  the  varying  state  of  the  systeni, 
is  in  continual  danger  of  being  rated  too  high  or  too  low.  1 
iim  sorry,  therefore,  to  observe,  that  it  is  spoken  of  with  too 
much  confidence  by  some  writers;  because  this  tends  on  fail- 
ure to  bring  its  character  into  disrepute  with  others,  though  it 
oftener  suffers  from  the  opposite  extreme  of  unfounded 
apprehension. 

Upon  the  now  undisputed  and  general  utility  of  purgatives, 
it  is  quite  unnecessary  to  say  any  thing  here :  They  have  not 
only  the  great  advantage  of  being  eminently  serviceable  where 
blood-letting  is  proper,  but  where  it  cannot  be  resorted  to, 
and  in  a  vast  variety  of  milder  cjises  of  fever,  where  it  is  not 
required. 

The  general  healthiness  of  the  West  Indies,  as  well  as  of 
particular  Islands,  varies  considerably  in  different  years,  and 
at  different  periods.  It  is  liable  to  be  affected  by  certain 
states  of  the  air,  as  unusually  wet,  or  dry  and  close,  or  other- 
wise unseasonable  weather  for  the  time  of  the  year,  by  calms, 
by  variations,  (especially  to  the  southward)  from  the  usual 
trade  winds,  and  in  the  quantity  of  the  Electric  Fluid,  and, 
in  certain  years,  by  what  has  been  termed  "  an  Epidemic 
Constitution  of  the  Atmosphere." 

Individual  safety  in  the  Western  Hemisphere  will  be  best 
consulted  by  attending  to  the  comprehensive  maxim  of  cel- 
6US — viz.  by  avoiding  various  predisposing  and  exciting  causes, 
until  the  physical  sensibility  of  the  sysleni  is  reduced  by 
habit;  and  in  proportion  as  this  advice  is  adhered  to,  the 
JN'aval  Practitioner  may  be  assured  that  not  only  the  chance 
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of  sickness  will  be  greatly  diminished  in  his  own  pui.'ioii, 
but  that  in  a  well  regulated  ship,  aided  by  the  cariiesL  and 
judicious  co-operation  of  the  Officers,  the  lives  of  the  nieii 
under  his  charge  may  be  preserved  to  an  extent  beyond  his 
expectations,  in  ordinary  seasons  and  circunislauces. 

During  war,  indeed,  when  the  influx  of  nniissimilated 
Constitutions  is  considerable,  and  especially  after  much  ex- 
ertion and  active  service,  great  sickness  and  mortality  are,  [ 
fear,  unavoidable;  but  generally  speaking,  the  result  will 
depend  upon  the  number  of  Europeans  introduced,  the  time 
and  situation  chosen,  and  the  exposure  being  limited  at  first, 
and  gradually  increased,  or  otherwise.  It  is,  therefore  of 
the  utmost  consequence  that  bodies  of  men,  whether  soldiers 
or  sailors  should  arrive  in  that  country  at  the  coolest  season 
of  the  year  (and  if  such  can  be  selected  as  have  previously 
served  in  a  warm  climate  they  should  invariably  be  preierred); 
that  the  former  should  be  sent  to  the  healthiest  Islands,  or 
positions  at  first;  gradually  exposed  to  duty  under  a  vertical 
sun,  and  instead  of  being  quartered  in  tlie  low,  hot,  alluvial 
ground,  in  the  vicinity  of  the  l^owns  skirting  the  Leeward 
bays,  that  their  barracks  should  be  built  on  hills  of  moderate 
elevation,  sufficiently  distant  froni  marshy,  damp  ground, 
infested  with  insects,  and  from  thickly  wooded  ravines,  w  lieic 
the  rank  and  luxuriant  vegetation  bespeaks  the  existence  of 
exhalations  unfriendly  to  health. 

The  importance  of  such  selection  was  eminently  exempli-; 
lied  by  the  saving  of  health  and  of  life  that  accrued  fronj  the 
erection  of  new  barracks  for  the  troops,  in  a  more  interior 
and  elevated  situation,  after  the  capture  of  Ciuadaloupe,  in 
1810,  by  Admiral  the  Hon.  Sir  Alexander  Cochrane,  then 
Governor  of  the  Island.  The  humanity  of  diis  measure,  and 
the  judgment  previously  displayed  by  the  Commander  in 
Chief  in  the  scite  and  construction  of  the  Naval  Hospital  at 
Barbadoes,  See.  have  been  warmly  and  deservedly  eulogized 
by  the  most  experienced  men  in  bodi  services;  suffice  it  to 
ipention  the  names  of  Drs.  Jackson*  and  Mc.  ArUiur: — to. 
me  it  may  be  permitted  to  pay  a  not  less  just  and  earnest 
tribute  of  respect  to  that  unwearied  benevolence  «hich 
prompted  his  innnediate  attention  to  every  j)roposal  for  the 
welfare  of  the  seamen,  and  insured  not  only  his  concurrence. 


*  Vidr  Jackson's  Sketch  of  the  Ilisloi  j  and  Cure  of  I  cbrilc  Diseases,  1817. 
-Pp.  386-aad  m-3. 
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but  active  co-6peiation  in  whatever  could  add  to  their  com- 
fort in  health,  or  alleviate  their  iiiiserv  in  sickness. 

The  healthiness  of  the  ships  sationed  in  the  Caribbean  Sea, 
will  very  much  depend  upon  the  state  of  discipline,  and  de- 
gree of  attention  paid  to  the  crews.  It  will  be  especially 
preserved  by  staving  in  harbour  as  little  as  possible  ;  and  by 
cruising  to  the  northward,  or  resorting  to  Halifax,  or  else- 
where, during  the  hurricane  season,  or  when  repairs  which 
will  require  detention  for  any  length  of  time  in  port  are  ne- 
cessary. In  line,  it  will  chiedy  depend  upon  avoiding  all  undiu^ 
exposure  to  the  sun,  rain,  night  air,  fatigue,  iiilciliperance, 
and  unwholesome  shore  duties;  and  upon  attention  to  differ- 
ent regulations,- and  preventive  measures,  of  which  I  have 
had  ample  opportunities  of  appreciating  and  staling  the 
value,  from  the  inspection,  and  the  medical  rei)orts,  of  gene- 
rally between  sixty  and  seventy  vessels  of  war. 

Many  of  these  being  of  a  local  and  temporary  nature,  it 
would  be  needJess  to  specify  here ;  but  I  may.  shortly  notice 
that  the  intermission  of  labour  during  the  hottest  hours  of 
the  day,  working  as  much  as  possible  under  cover,  giving  a 
portion  of  cocoa  before  going  to  duty  alter  sunrise,  \\  caring 
Bannel,  injoining  a  soluble  state  of  the  bowels,  serving  spruce 
beer  or  sound  wine  instead  of  rum,  and  when  this  could  not 
be  done,  issuing  the  latter  of  a  certain  age  and  quality,  and 
tinally  (for  of  the  victualling,  in  the  improved  state  of  the 
navy,  it  is  uimecessary  to  speak),  the  adoption  of  every  means 
to  diminish  the  frequency  of  intoxication,  were  the  chief  of 
those  measures  from  which  the  most  beneticial  effects  were 
observed. 

But  of  all  occupations  the  most  desirable  to  avoid  is  Uiat 
of  clearing  a  foul  hold  in  the  West  Indies  ;  and,  therefore, 
whenever  it  is  possible,  ships  requiring  this  to  be  done  should 
be  sent  out  of  the  country:  for  not  only  is  it  highly  danger- 
ous in  itself,  on  account  of  the  noxious  gasses  disengaged, 
but  because  it  is  generally  necesBary  to  perform  it  in  a  secure, 
or  land-locked,  and  consequently  unhealthy  harbour,  such 
as  that  of  Antigua. 

Where  the  subject  is  of  such  importance,  though  at  the 
risk  of  tautology,  I  request  leave,  in  conclusion,  to  repeat, 
that  the  bad  effects  of  staying  in  port  too  long  at  one  time, 
and  of  harbour  duties,  particularly  early  in  the  morning  anij 
after  the  setting  of  the  sim,  as  well  as  during  his  meridian 
power,  cannot  be  too  strongly  advei  ted  to ;  and,  therefore, 
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a  measure  of  paramount  importance  is  the  em))loymciit  of 
negroes,  natives  of  the  country,  or  at  loiist  of  men  accustomed 
to  the  torrid  zone,  in  wooding,  w  atering,  transporting  stores, 
rigging  clearing,  careening  ships,  &c.  anil,  in  line,  in  all  such 
occupations  as  must  subject  men  to  excessive  heat,  or  dele- 
terious exhalations,  which  cannot  fail  of  beins;  hishlv  dan- 
gerous  to  die  heakli  of  the  unassimilatcd  European. 

But  the  great  object,  I  conceive,  is  to  relieve  the  ships  on 
that  station  (the  prospect  of  which,  alone,  has  a  wonderful 
effect  on  the  health  and  spirits  of  the  men)  so  often  that  a 
foul  state  of  the  hold,  and  the  necessity  of  cleaning  it  in  that 
country,  shall  as  seldom  as  possible  arise.  During  the  most 
active  period  of  nearly  eight  years  of  the  war,  considerable 
sickness  and  mortality  must  necessarily  have  occurred ;  but 
in  that  time,  [  have  likewise  had  the  great  satisfaction  of 
witnessing,  in  various  ships,  and  on  various  occasions,  that 
a  degree  of  health  was  maintained  in  that  climate  beyond  my 
most  sanguine  expectations, — particularly  latterly,  when  the 
season  of  active  warfare  being  past,  the  necessity  was  pre- 
cluded, and  consequently  the  unwholesome  duties  of  clearing 
the  hold,  heaving  down,  or  undergoing  lengthened  repairs  in 
the  close  harbours  of  the  West  Indies,  were  interdicted ; 
and  1  am  therefore  led  to  conclude,  that  to  avoid  the  stronger 
exciting  causes  of  yellow  fever,  is,  to  a  great  extent,  to  escape 
the  disease. 
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Ohm-vatioiis  07i  the  Locale  of  Yellow  Fever,  ht/  Dr.  T'er- 
GUSSON,  F.R.S.  Ed.  Inspector  of  Military  Jlospitais. 


Sec.  IV. — The  principal  West  India  towns  and  garrisons 
for  the  troops  are  situated  on  the  leeward  shores  of  the 
country,  at  the  bottom  of  the  deepest  bays  that  can  be  found, 
as  a  protection  to  their  trade  against  the  winds  from  the  sea. 
The  soil  must  consequently  be  alluvial,  and  is  often  marshy. 
Nine  tentlis  of  the  towns  are  inclosed  by  high  hills  rising 
immediately  bc^hind  them,  which  exclude  the  sea  breeze  that, 
in  its  natural  course,  ought  to  reach  them  from  the  windward 
side  of  the  country.  As  their  elevation  is  generally  little 
above  the  level  of  the  sea,  we  have  abundant  reason  to  con- 
clude, that  if  the  highest  degrees  of  reflected  tropical  heat, 
defective  perflation,  and  the  miasmata  that  reside  in  marshy 
soils,  or  may  be  formed  in  the  drier  alluvial  ones  by  heavy 
rains,  can  produce  aggravated  remittent  fever,  it  must  happen 
under  such  circumstances,  especially  where  police  and  clean- 
liness are  entirely  disregarded. 

The  settlements  of  the  planter,  in  like  manner  are  formed, 
not  on  the  elevated  mountain  ridge  from  which  the  periodical 
rains  have  washed  away  the  soil,  but  in  the  alluvial  ground^ 
bcneatli,  where  his  labour  can  with  more  certainty  be  turned 
to  profit.  Nor  is  it  to  be  wondered  at,  under  such  circum- 
itances,  that  a  body  of  raw  troops  or  young  civilians,  come 
to  settle  in  town  cr  country,  should  be  swept  away  by  tropi- 
cal fevers.  The  wonder  is  why  it  does  not  happen  with  more 
unerring  certainty;  for  there  are  seasons,  and  even  courses  of 
seasons  under  apparently  similar  circumstances  of  heat  and 
moisture,  when  even  the  declared  swamp  is  comparatively 
innoxious  to  the  newly-arrived  European,  and  still  more  so 
to  the  seasoned  inhabitant.  This  begets  in  the  young  adven- 
turer or  hardened  votary  of  wealth,  a  fatal  delusion  of  confi- 
dence which,  though  so  often  exposed  by  the  melancholy 
recurrence  of  fatal  fevers,  is  never  cured. 

The  pestiferous  quality  of  miasmata  does  not  appear  to 
depend  necessarily  either  upon  aqueous  or  vegetable  putre- 
faction, however  frequently  it  may  be  found  combined  with 
both.  Every  one  knows  that  the  miasmata  are  not  generated 
from  the  body  of  the  lake  or  pool,  but  from  its  drying,  or 
half-dried  margins.    The  swamp  is  no  more  than  this  margin 
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rolled  up  under  another  shape.  Water,  without  being  ab- 
sorbed by  liie  subjacent  soil,  gives  out  no  febrific  effluvia. 
One  of  tlie  healthiest  quarters  in  the  West  Indies,  is  that  of 
tlie  tield  oiKcers  on  lierkshire  hill,  the  bed  room  of  which  is 
placeil  over  a  deep  stone  reservoir  of  water.  But  this  said 
febrilic  miasma  is  very  certainly  generated  from  the  paucih/ 
of  water  where  it  has  previously  abounded,  provided  that  pau- 
city be  short  of  actual  dryness.  To  the  production  of  this 
a  high  atmospherical  temperature  is  indispensible; — and  in 
proportion  to  the  intensity  of  temperature  is  the  intensity  of 
power  in  the  miasma  produced,  varying  its  effects  on  the 
human  frame,  from  the  ordinary  ague  of  Europe,  and  the 
West  India  Mountain  fever,  to  the  highest  degree  of  remit- 
tent, and  yellow  fever,  which  is  never  found  remote  from  the 
level  of  the  sea.  It  is  comparatively  innoxious  to  those  who 
have  had  the  good  fortune  to  become  habituated  to  its  influ- 
ence ;  and  attacks  with  singular  peculiarity  of  selection  the 
robust,  the  young,  and  the  healthy,  in  their  first  approach  to 
its  abode.  If  these  be  granted,  I  think  we  may  be  able  to 
explain  from  the  various  compositions  of  soil,  its  elevation, 
aspect,  and  texture,  as  affording  capacity  to  retain  moisture,- 
wliy  every  dry  one  can  be  brought,  during  an  uncommonly 
wet  season,  through  the  influence  of  tropical  heat,  into  the 
state  of  a  marsh  that  gives  out  noxious  vapours;  while  a 
marshy  one  approaching  to  diyness  through  previous  drought 
may  be  made  perfectly  healthy  from  the  same  abundant  rains. 
Thus  Barbadoes,  which  from  its  cleared  calcareous  soil,  is 
far  more  salubrious,  in  general,  than  Trinadad,  has  been 
lately  afllicted  severely  with  the  worst  forms  of  yellow  fever; 
while  the  latter  Island  remained  perfectly  healthy.  In  both 
places  it  has  rained  abundantly — particularly  in  Trinadad, 
whose  extensive  marshes  have  been  overflown  ;  while  the  al- 
luvial soil  on  the  shelves  of  table  land  at  Barbadoes  has  been 
converted  into  a  temporary  swamp.  So  at  St.  Lucia,  when 
the  garrison  on  the  lofty  position  of  Moi-ne  Fortune  is  healthy 
during  the  fine  dry  weather,  the  inhabitants  of  the  town  of 
Castrus,  at  the  base  of  the  same  hill  immediately  below, 
and  within  half  cannon  shot,  are  visited  by  the  worst  fevers, 
and  vice  versa: — The  dry  weather  gives  activity  to  the  mias- 
mata which  the  rains  dilute,  refresh,  or  condense,  at  the  same 
time  that  they  are  forming  pools,  and  temporary  swamps  dii 
the  shoulders  of  the  hill,  immediately  beneath  the  barracks, 
on  the  summit  of  Morn6  Fortune. 

So  a  deep  ravine,  impervious  to  the  rays  of  the  sun  and 
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fjee  ninetit  of  air,  that  has  been  a  water  course,  may  still, 
:il"ter  its  surface  ap})ears  dried  by  tlie  summer  beat,  retain 
sufl.icieiit  underground  moisture  to  give  out  the  most  dange- 
rous miasmata — the  more  dangerous  because  the  more  cou- 
ctnlraled  for  \\  ant  of  perflation  ; — and  so,  iu  fine,  sahibrious 
and  insalubrious  soils  may,  under  such  circumstances,  change 
places,  in  regard  to  health;  and  localities  hi  the  neighbour- 
hood of  each,  under  the  same  modifications  of  climate,  be 
very  differently  aftected.* 

It  has  been  inferred  that  yellow  fever  belongs  to  a  different 
family  from  that  of  intermittent,  because  it  seldom  occurs  at 
the  same  lime  with,  or  breaks  off",  in  convalescence,  into 
ague.  Ague  indeed  is  not  a  common  production  in  the  hot, 
low-land  on  or  near  the  level  of  the  sea — where  alone  the 
yellow  fever  is  Ibund.  It  is  very  rare,  for  instance,  to  hear 
of  an  ague  originating  in  the  leeward  sea-port  town  of  Basse- 
terre, Guadaloupe,  either  amongst  the  troops  or  inhabitants  ; 
but  in  the  barracks  on  the  cool  marshy  hills  above  the  town, 
at  an  elevation  of  less  than  a  thousand  feet,  it  is  a  very  com- 
mon disease,  among  oflicers  and  soldiers,  while  their  com- 
rades in  the  town  are  devoured  by  concentrated  remittents. 
The  same  may  be  said  of  nearly  the  whole  of  the  West  India 
towns.  They  are  all  so  marshy  that,  in  colder  latitudes,  they 
could  not  possibly  escape  agues,  which  however,  very  seldom 
originate,  and  are  nearly  unknown  amongst  them.  The  in- 
habitants of  Barbadoes  boast  that  they  are  exempt  from 
agues,  though  the  island  has  several  marshes.  Thus  the 
reason  is  plain : — There  are  very  few  ridges  there  of  suffi- 
cient elevation  to  belong  to  the  region  of  intermittents,  even 
supposing  their  sides  to  be  marshy,  which  they  never  are. 
Tii£  swamps  are  all  in  the  lowest  levels  of  the  land;  and 
when  their  morbific  miasmata  act  upon  the  human  body, 
they  produce  the  greater  or  less  concentrated  forms  of  remit- 
tent fever,  according  as  their  powers  aie  regulated  by  the 
temperatme  and  climate  of  the  season,  or  as  the  subject  is 
presented  under  more  or  less  favourable  circumstances  of 
seasoning,  excitement,  &.c. 


■  *  The  reader  is  probably  aware  (hat  some  Authors  as  Dr.  Jackson  and 
Wr.  Doughty,  consider  an  excesi.  of  the  principle  of  Vegetation  as  the  cause 
of  Fever:  it  would  appear  that  the  maleri^ils  of  vegetation  abounding  in 
etccss.  .icted  upon  by  a  powerful  cause,  give  oivt  a  priiicijile,  which  not  bring 
expended  in  the  growth  and  nourishment  of  Plants,  is  difi'used  to  a  certain 
ex  lent  iu  tlie  atmosphere,  occasioning  a  derangement  of  iueli  bodies  as  come 
^^ithin  the  sphere  of  its  aclion,"—Jack;oD'B  Outline  of  the  History  and  Cure 
uf  Fever. 
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I  am  far  fi  oni  presuming  to  deny,  says  Dr.  rcrgusson, 
that  there  are  fevers  from  pure  excitement;  '\for  so/dins  and 
others  have  been  attached  nud  died  of  yelloic  fever  hcj'on:  ihcy 
iaiided  in  the  West  Indies,  or  could  be  exposed  to  the  inftiriiec 
of  laud  miasmata  in  amj  shape."  From  this  it  would  apiniu- 
that  a  calenture  [tiie  synocha  of  Cullen],  the  pure  oiispiing 
of  iieat,  as  pneumonia  is  of  cold,  runs  a  course  similar  to  llic 
yellow  fever. 

"  To  the  argument  that  the  highest  degree  of  concentrated 
"  remittent  or  yellow  fever,  should  neither  remit  nor  break  oif 
*■  into  ague,  it  seems  sufficient  to  reply,  that  for  any  disease 

to  observe  regular  laws,  it  is  necessary  that  the  vital  organs 
**  principally  aftcctcd  should  continue  in  a  certain  degree  of 
"  integrity;  that  their  functions  should  only  be  disturbed  and 
**  perverted  to  a  given  point;  that  they  should  still  be  dis- 

cernible  as  functions,  and  not  be  utterly  overwhelmed  and 
"  extinguished  by  the  violent  cerebral  action  and  speedy  gan- 
"  grene  of  the  stomach  that  take  place  in  aggravated  yellow 
"  fever.  As  the  ulcer  of  a  specific  poison  that  would  run  a 
"  regulated  course  according  to  acknowledged  laws,  if  it  be 
"  driven  to  a  high  inflammation  or  sphacelus,  no  longer  be- 
"  longs  to  the  original  stock,  and  is  emancipated  from  those 
"  laws  ;  so  the  violent  actions  of  the  above  fever  impair  and 
"  destroy  the  animal  functions  by  which  its  crisis  and  remis- 
"  sions  are  regulated,  or  speedily  engender  a  new  disease ;  as 
"  new  as  the  conversion  of  an  ordinary  venereal  chancie  into 
"  a  phagedenic  slough,  through  the  application  of  a  potential 
".cautery." 

I  may  refer  to  the  section  on  Bilious  Fever,  in  the  first  edi- 
tion of  my  work,  for  a  similiarity  of  doctrine. 

By  Malaria,  Dr.  F.  means  to  express  something  that  is 
more  decidedly  than  miasmata  the  product  of  underground 
moisture,  which  can  only  be  sublimated,  so  as  to  produce  its 
specific  effects,  by  long-continued  solar  heal- — a  more  subtle 
miasm,  in  fact,  of  which  the  surface  gives  no  w  arning,  but  of 
which  the  existence  is  proved  from  its  effects  on  habitations 
that  are  placed  in  the  drought  of  the  dry  ditches  of  forts,  no 
matter  how  rocky  or  dry,  if  they  are  deep,  and  also  of  deep 
ravines.  At  Fort  Matilda,  in  Basseterre,  Guadaloupe,  u 
well-raised  artillery  store-house  and  guard-room,  placed  in 
Bouclnne,  at  the  confluence  of  twp  of  the  ditches,  was  found 
to  be  utterly  uninhabitable.  The  same  malign  influence  af- 
fected the  houses  that  were  placed  oifpobilc  (lie  dctp  ravines 
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of  rivers,  no  matter  how  pare  and  pebbly  the  channel,  as  also 
all  the  dwellings  situated  on  the  leeward  base  of  the  moun- 
tains.* 

It  would  also  appear  that  these  effluvia,  during  certain 
stales  of  stagnation  of  atmosphere,  as  during  the  sultry  calms 
of  the  hurricane  months  in  the  West  Indies,  accumulate  in 
the  dirty,  ill-ventilated  streets  of  West  India  towns,  to  the 
danger  of  all  who  are  unseasoned  to  their  influence.  Here 
strangers  will  have  the  highest  degree  of  ardent  fever. 

It  is  probable,  too,  that  the  healtliiiiess  of  seasons  in  un- 
healthy climates,  depends  less  on  the  amount  of  heat  and  mois- 
ture, than  on  the  ventilation  of  the  climates  by  powerful,  re- 
gular trade  w  inds,  like  the  trade  winds  between  the  tropics  ; 
lor  whenever  these  have  been  withheld  for  a  time,  the  accu- 
mulated morbific  emanations  from  underground  moisture  ■will 
act  upon  the  human  body,  like  the  accumulated  typhoid 
principles  in  crowded  hospitals,  when  undiluted  with  a  due 
proportion  of  atmospheric  air.f 

I  shall  conclude  this  section  with  some  observations  on  the 
Fever  of  Mariegalante,  in  the  West  Indies,  communicated  to 
the  Author  by  Dr.  Dickson. 

The  history  of  the  fevers  at  Mariegalante,  from  July  to 
December,  1808,  is  not  only  well  calculated  to  shew  tlie  de- 
structive powers  of  concentrated  marsh  miasmata,  in  tropi- 
cal climates,  at  certain  seasons  ;  but  also  the  modifications  of 
fever  which  arise  according  to  intensity  of  cause,  locality,  at- 
mospherical viscissitudes,  epidemic  influence,  or  degree  of 
constitutional  predisposition.  The  difference  of  effect,  how- 
ever, as  marked  by  difference  of  type,  or  anomalous  appear- 
ances, is  here  particularly  worthy  of  attention,  because  the 
men  were  limited  to  a  small  space,  insulated,  and  exposed 
to  the  same  causes  which  were  strictly  local  and  indigenous, 
but  afl'ected  by  differences  of  temperament  or  habits,  degree 
of  habituation  or  exposure,  and  other  relative  circumstances. 
I  can,  however,  only  propose  here  to  give  a  hasty  and  imper- 
fect sketch  of  the  sickly  period  in  question,  owing  to  defi- 
ciencies in  the  reports  during  the  illness  of  the  successive 
medical  officers,  and  the  space  and  time  it  would  occupy 


*  See  the  section  on  Sicilj'. 

+  See  Dr.  Fergtissoii's  paper  in  tlic  8(A  vol.  Med.  Chir,  Transactions,  from 
mIucIi  the  above  lias  been  abbUuclcd  iiiid  cuudcuscd, 
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minutely  to  analyse  those  in  niy  possession.  For  some 
mouths  after  the  capture  of  the  Island,  the  Marines  compos- 
ing the  garrisons  enjoyed  a  very  fair  degree  of  health ;  but 
from  the  beginning  of  July  (the  usual  commencempnl  of  the 
sickly  season  there),  after  heavy  rains  succeeded  by  intense 
heat,  fever  became  daily  more  frequent  in  occurrence,  and 
aggravated  in  character.  Upon  my  arrival  on  the  Gyth  of 
the  same  month,  I  found  the  disease  had  made  such  pro- 
gress as  caused  me  to  entertain  the  most  painful  api)rehcn- 
sions  for  the  fate  of  the  garrison.  It  originally  consisted  of 
only  350  men,  and  there  were  then  150  on  the  medical  list, 
40  of  whom  were  affected  wiili  fever,  15  with  dysentery, 
and  75  vvith  ulcers,  njany  of  which,  owing  to  the  sickness 
6f  the  surgeon,  and  the  accumulation  of  cases,  had  attained 
a  considerable  degree  of  malignancy.  Of  the  first  disease, 
many  had  die  yellow  or  endemic  fever  of  the  West  Indies,  iu 
its  most  aggravated  form,  with  black  vomit ;  in  olheis,  it 
was  of  a  more  protracted  character,  and  with  symptoms 
more  resembling  those  of  tyjihus  ;  while  the  remainder  had 
remittent  or  intermittent  fevers.  On  my  first  view  of  the 
sick,  and  of  the  low  swampy  situation  of  the  town  of  Grand 
BouRG,  together  with  the  season  of  the  year,  I  was  im- 
pressed with  the  most  unfavourable  anticipations,  and  repre- 
sented to  the  Commander  in  Chief,  that  although  I  had  ex- 
pected to  lind  much  sickness  at  Mariegalante,  1  had  not  been 
prepared  for  the  conclusion  I  was  then  obliged  to  form — 
viz.  the  total  reduction  of  the  strength  of  the  garrison  in  the 
course  of  the  hurricane  months,  unless  the  sickness  could 
be  arrested.  That  my  prognostic  was  but  too  accurate  will 
appear  in  the  sequel.  1  he  closest  inspection,  on  the  follow- 
ing day,  tended  but  to  confnm  and  extend  this  conclusion  : 
my  report  expressed  the  grief  with  which  I  ofFerred  my 
opinion  that  the  garrison  would  be  shortly  incapacitated  lor 
any  duty;  and  that  the  only  chance  of  averting  this  depended 
on  the  adoption  of  measures  of  the  greatest  promptitude  and 
dncrgy. 

The  first  object  was  to  remove,  as  far  as  it  was  possible, 
both  the  sick  and  the  well  from  their  unhealthy  habitations ; 
rendered  still  more  noxious  by  the  accumulation  of  disease ; 
and,  where  this  could  not  be  effected,  to  cleanse  and  purify 
llic  apartments,  and  to  arrange,  and  separate  the  si':k,  &,c. 
'J'he  next  considerations  were  the  clearing  away  of  whatever 
waa  lilthy  aud  oflcnsivc  around  them  ;  the  employment  of 
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Negroes  for  this,  and  various  other  fatiguing  and  dangerous 
duties  ;  the  avoiding  of  CNposure  to  the  sun  and  rahi ;  a  more 
regular  supply  of  fresh  diet,  and  of  wine  and  spruce  beer  to 
the  troops,  instead  of  nun  ;  and  lastly,  the  adoption  of  every 
measure  which  could  prevent  the  facility  of  intemperance, 
and  excess  with  noxious  new  spirit.    A  more  elevated  si- 
tuation was  procured  for  the  convalescents,  on  the  hill;  and 
a  large  house  on  the  sea  shore  to  the  eastward,  and  conse- 
quently generally  to  the  windward  of  the  swampy  grounds, 
was  selected  for  an  hospital ;  but  the  latter,  owing  to  reports 
of  its  insalubrity  and  other  difficulties,  was  never  occupied  ; 
though  I  was  decidedly  of  opinion  that  the  removal  of  the 
men,  anywhere,  was  preferable  to  their  remaining  in  their 
former  situation,  which  had  been  replete  with  disease  and 
death.    After  making  those  arrangements,  Dr.  Mortimer, 
then  surgeon  of  the  flag-ship,  who  had  handsomely  volunteered 
his  services,  was  left  in  charge  of  the  sick;  and  according  to 
his  official  report,  published  in  the  Nineteenth  Number  of 
the  Medico-Chirurgical  Journal,  for  the  fust  two  or  three 
days  such  wa:?  the  amendment  produced  by  the  measures 
concerted,  that  a  considerable  diminution  of  disease  was 
calculated  upon.    But  alas !  the  remission  was  but  tem- 
porary :  the  men  could  not  be  removed  beyond  the  reach  of 
noxious  exhalations,  emanating  in  all  directions  from  the  low 
swampy  ground  covered  with  rank  vegetation  ;  the  concen- 
tration of  the  marsh  miasma  ;  and  the  predisposition  favoured 
by  apprehension  and  irregularities,  increased  daily,  and  the 
fever  proceeded  with  augmented  power  and  rapidity,  until 
it  had  swept  off  half  the  garrison.    The  aspect  of  the  coun- 
try, Dr.  Mortimer  observes,  "  seems  particularly  favourable 
to  such  exhalations.    On  viewing  it,  you  almost  constantly 
fmd  hills  of  easy  ascent,  intersected  by  lesser  declivities,  and 
these  on  both  sides  encompasserl  by  swamps  ;  so  that 
whether  in  the  interior,  or  the  town,  sickness  nearly  equally 
obtains."    The  enemy  taking  advantage  of  the  disabled  stale, 
of  the  garrison,  aitacked  the  island  on  the  23rd  August,  and 
although  in  a  short  time  it  was  re-captured,  and  reinforced 
by  fresh  detachments,  the  sickness  was  necessarily  much 
increased  by  the  fatigue,  exposure,  and  irregularities  inci- 
dental to  warfare.    Many  of  the  old  as  well  as  the  new 
troops  were  seized  with  the  fatal  fever;  indeed  the  wortt 
cases  were  second  attacks,  brought  on  by  exposure  and  ex- 
cesses, and  by  the  end  of  September,  (his  ill-fated  little  gar- 
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r'mnx  had  lost  by  disease  '234  moii.  As  a  niosl  fultlil'ul  de- 
sciiplion  ot  tlie  yellow  lever  by  l^r.  Mc.  Arllmr  appoaiM 
elsewhere,  and  as  Dr.  Mortimer's  report  on  the  endemic  in 
tjuestion  has  been  inserted  in  the  Medico-Chlrnrgical  Journal, 
as  above  noticed,  I  do  not  propose  giving-  any  further  account 
■of  it  here. 

The  only  treatment  which  appears  to  have  had  any  effect 
was  that  of  blood-leltinsf  and  purgative?,  if  resorted  to  suffi- 
ciently early ;  but  even  these  measures  were  ineflicacious 
miless  employed  at  the  very  commencement;  and  after  what 
has  been  said,  it  is  hardly  necessary  to  add  that  the  power 
jind  rapidity  of  the  disease  were  too  often  such  as  to  set 
medical  controul  at  del'iance;  indeed,  in  its  highest  grade, 
there  is  so  little  chance  and  time  for  the  interposition  of  our 
art,  that  it  may  almost  be  considered  irremediable ;  and,  in 
some  instances,  men  who  complained  of  head-ache  and  gid- 
diness in  the  afternoon,  were  dead  by  the  next  morning. 

Dr.  Mortimer  was  taken  ill  before  he  had  finished  his 
report,  and  was  received  on  board  the  Hag-ship  in  a  state  of 
extreme  danger,  from  which  lie  with  difficulty  recovered. — • 
He  was  succeeded  by  Mr.  Waller  (who  like  his  predecessors 
suffered  much  from  the  unhealthiness  of  the  situation),  and 
from  whose  communications  chiefly  1  have  extracted  the 
remaining  account  of  disease  at  Mariegalante.    The  yellow 
fever  declined  towards,  and  indeed  altogether  ceased  by  the 
■end  of  September,  w  hen  the  season  became  rainy ;  and  it 
was  succeeded  by  cases  of  a  protracted  description,  extending 
lo  the  period  of  twenty  days  or  longer;  and  though  charac- 
terized by  some  peculiar  and  anomalous  appearances,  with 
symptoms  much  resembling  those  of  typhus.    n)ming  the 
months  of  October  and  November,  the  weather  was  wet  and 
squally;  an<l  there  was  comparatively  but  little  fever,  with 
the  exception  of  quotidian  hitermittents,  which  were  by  no 
means  severe,  and  yielded  readily  lo  the  moderate  use  of 
bark.    In  December,  the  tertian  became  the  prevalent  type, 
.but  early  in  this  month  Intermittent  paroxysms  occurred  of 
an  alarming  character,  and  of  such  an  intensity,  that,  in  some 
cases,  after  one  or  more  attacks  the  patient  was  carried  off 
by  coma  and  convulsions.    In  this  way  seven  men  died  within 
twenty-four  hours;  and  some  even  in  a  much  shorter  period, 
so  as  at  first  to  induce  a  suspicion  of  poison.    l"he  symp- 
toms may  in  some  have  been  partly  attributable  to  their  hav- 
ing taken  a  large  quantity  of  rum,  with  the  view  of  preventing 
tlie  ague';  but  they  also  occurred  in  others  who  had  not  tried 
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this  pcniicious  espei  iineijt.   ,Iu  one  man  who  died  in  about 
two  hours,  a  green  sediment,  supposed  at  iirst  to  be  some 
poisonous  vegetable,  was  found  in  the  stomach.    In  otliers 
■who  were  opened,  however,  no  such  matter  was  discovered ; 
but  only  a  bilious  looking  fluid,  similar  to  what  was  ejected  by 
many,  but  not  by  all  before  death.    In  almost  every  dissec- 
tion a  large  quantity  of  this  fluid  was  found  in  the  stomach, 
dying  every  thing  it  touched  of  a  very  deep  yellow  colour — ■ 
very  turbid,  saponaceous,  adhering  to  the  sides  of  the  vessel, 
witli  an  odour  of  ammonia  so  strong  and  pungent,  as  to  ex- 
cite the  olfactory  nerves,  and  appearing  to  be  particularly 
acrid ;  but  not  at  all  resembling  the  matter  with  the  green 
sediment  abovementioned,  nor  the  black  vomit  of  yellow 
fevei-,  nor  even  the  yellow  fluid  which  is  first  thrown  up  in 
that  disease.    The  action  of  this  fluid  on  the  nerves  of  the 
slomach  seemed  to  be  cause  of  the  comatose  symptoms 
which  came  on,  soon  after  the  invasion  of  the  paioxysm,  or 
at  the  connnencement  of  the  hot  stage;  as,  whenever  an 
emetic  was  previously  given,  a  considerable  quantity  of  it  was 
brought  up  ;  but  the  remedy  seemed  also  to  increase  the  se- 
cretion of  it ;  for  as  much  would  be  ejected  in  the  course  of 
the  succeeding  day  as  had  been  discharged  by  the  emetic. — 
In  the  greater  number,  the  comatose  symptoms  did  not  ap- 
pear till  after  the  patient  had  sustained  two  or  three  paroxysms  : 
many,  however,  died  in  the  first  paroxysm,  when  the  coma 
did  appear,  but  more  in  tne  second  paroxysm.    To  this  ac- 
count of  the  severity  of  the  disease,  I  can  well  give  credit, 
fioni  the  cases  which  fell  under  my  own  observation,  while 
at  Mariegalante.    In  one  instance  I  recollect  to  have  seen  a 
man  in  whom,  not  only,  as  mentioned  by  Senac,  the  hot  and 
sweating  stages  occurred  together,  but  all  the  three  stages 
seemed  to  be  concentrated  at  once  ;  for  w  hile  his  teeth  were 
chattering  and  his  body  shivering  from  the  sensation  of  exr 
treme  cold,  his  skin  felt  excessively  hot  to  the  touch,  and 
large  drops  of  perspiration  were  standing  on  his  face  and 
breast.*    When  the  disease  was  of  the  Tertian  type,  Mr. 
Waller  observes  that  the  symptoms  lasted  about  thirty-six 
hours,  or  until  about  two  o'clock  in  the  morning  of  the  day 
after  the  attack  ;  when  of  the  quotidian  type  the  duration  was 
about  eighteen  hours,  and  somewhat  milder,  but  the  inter- 


*  BesidesSenac,  Clegliorn,  Stork,  Prin^le,  Frank,  Burserius,  and  various 
other  authors  adduce  instances  where  the  order  of  (he  paroxysm  was  deranged, 
or  some  of  the  stages  wanting,  and  of  various  anomalous  appearances  in  iiiter' 
piiitqnts. 
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missions  being  only  six  hours  were  less  coiliplete  than  in  the 
Tertian  paroxysms.  In  the  latter  part  of  the  paroxysm  the 
pulse  and  skin  sunk  remarkably  low,  as  iu  the  fever  about 
to  be  described ;  but  they  rose  again  during  the  apyrexia, 
nearly  to  the  natural  standard,  and  the  patient  then  com- 
plained chiefly  of  debility.  In  every  instance  where  the 
patient  survived  the' second  shock,  he  recovered  ultinialely 
but  seldom  without  having  had  six  or  seven  paroxysms.  In 
this  disease,  denominated  by  Mr.  Waller,  "  the  comatose  in- 
termittent,"  his  practice  was  to  give  an  emetic,  an  hour  bef</re 
the  accession  of  the  attack,  which  appeared  of  considerable 
service  in  mitigating  it :  a  blister  was  applied  to  the  head, 
and  sometimes  between  the  shoulders,  and  the  bowels  were 
kept  very  open  with  calom:el.  His  principle  reliance,  how* 
ever,  was  on  mercurial  frictions  repeated  every  hour;  and 
by  this  remedy  he  thinks  many  lives  were  saved,  though  in 
one  instance  only  was  ptyalism  the  consequence  of  it.  \Vhen 
the  paroxysms  ceased,  it  was  discontinued  ;  and  the  bark 
was  substituted.  The  patients  continued  long  in  a  state  of 
convalescence  ;  and.frequ«ntly  shewed  symptoms  of  diseased 
spleen.  Towards  .the  end  of  November  the  northerly  winds 
set  in;  vast  quantities  of  rain  fell  during  the  night;  and  soon 
afterwards^  that  is  early  in  December,  fever  became  preva- 
lent. This  fevep  occurred  at  the  same  period,  and  in  sonie; 
respects  bore  a  strong  similitude  to  the  aggravated  intermit- 
tent above  described;  but  it  was  of  a  different  type,  and 
appeared  in  duration-  and  symptoms  to  be  intermediate  be- 
tween yellow  fever  and  typhus.  As  this  fever  was  charac- 
terized by  the  supervention  of  extraordinary  symptoms,  viz. 
coma,  reduction  of  temperature,  and  periodical  vomiting,  h 
shall  give  a  more  particular  account  of  it,  as  it  is  described, 
though  more  summarily  than  in  the  minute,  and  1  have  every 
reason  to  suppose,  faithful  report  of  Mr.  Waller. 

Description  of  the  Fever. — The  patient  complains  of 
being  taken  ill  in  the  evening ;  but,  upon  more  minute  en- 
quiry, it  is  generally  found  that  a  slight  head-ache  was  felt 
in  the  morning,  with  a  sense  of  lassitude  and  pain  in  the 
limbs  ;  which  symptoms  were  relieved  at  dinner,  but  returned, 
in  an  increased  degree,  about  sunset.  Slight  rigors  then 
occur,  and  are  often  felt  for  some  time  after  the  heat  has 
accumulated  on  the  surface  of  the  body  ;  they  generally  con- 
tinue about  an  hour,  when  the  temperature  becomes  steady; 
though,  at  a  lower  point  than  is  usual  in  the  commencement 
of  yellow  fever,  and  considerable  thirst  and  anxiety  succeed, 
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while  the  face  and  general  surface  become  flushed;  and  the 
blood  vessels  of  the  eye  turgid.  The  pulse  is  now  full,  firm, 
and  frequent;  but  the  skin,  though  hot,  is  seldom  without 
some  degree  of  moisture  and  softness.  Perspiration  usually 
comes  on  early,  and  continues  free  and  general,  during  the 
remainder  of  the  paroxysm,  which  ceases  about  two  or  three 
hours  before  daylight.  The  patient  then  falls  asleep  for 
some  hours,  and  awakes  refreshed,  and  with  a  considerable 
remission  of  all  the  febrile  symptoms  ;  the  pulse  is  now  less 
full;  but  still  frequent,  and  often  irregular  ;  and  the  tongue, 
which  was  merely  white  before,  is  found  thickly  coated  with 
mucus,  whitish  round  the  edges,  but  very  foul  and  brown  in 
the  middle.  The  patient  complains  now  only  of  debility,  and 
a  dull  heavy  sensation  of  the  head  increased  on  motion,  and 
shews  a  propensity  to  sleep.  The  apyrexia  continues  till 
about  noon,  when  the  same  febrile  symptoms  recur,  but  in- 
creased in  violence  and  duration.  The  remission  next  morn- 
ing is  less  complete,  and  the  exacerbation  comes  on  earlier. 
In  general  there  is  no  third  remission  ;  the  fever  becomes  con- 
tinued and  is  early  accompanied  by  great  irritability  of  sto- 
mach, beginning  with  vomiting  of  bilious  matter,  and  after- 
wards of  every  thingjthat  is  taken,  with  very  distressing  retching, 
uneasiness,  and  pain  when  it  is  empty.  The  dull  heavy  pain 
in  the  forehead,  with  vertigo  on  motion,  is  always  complained 
of,  which,  with  the  pains  of  the  limbs,  generally  continues 
through  the  disease.  The  bowels  are  for  the  most  part  re- 
laxed, sometimes  very  loose,  and  the  stools  watery.  The 
patient  most  frequently  continues  in  this  state  four  or  five 
days,  when  a  new  train  of  symptoms  appears,  which  give  the 
distinguishing  character  to  this  fever;  sometimes  however, 
they  appear  earlier ;  at  others  not  until  signs  of  convalescence 
have  occurred.  The  first  symptom  is  a  remarkable  degree 
of  stupor;  the  patient  displays  the  greatest  indifference  to 
every  thing  around  him ;  is  with  difficulty  aroused  to  answer 
questions,  or  to  take  any  thing;  and  seems  much  disconcerted 
at  having  been  disturbed.  The  pulse  which  was  before  tole- 
rably full  and  firm,  sinks  rapidly,  and  throbs  with  a  quick 
unequal  motion  under  the  finger;  sometimes  it  is  scarcely 
perceptible,  and  not  vmfrequently  it  cannot  be  felt  at  the 
wrist  at  all.  The  heat  of  the  surface  too,  generally  subsides, 
but  in  this  stage  it  is  very  variable,  though  there  is  reason  to 
believe  that  if  the  patient  were  left  to  himself  he  would  be- 
come quite  cold  ;  indeed  this  coldness  of  the  skin  is  very  re- 
wiarkable  in  a  great  number  of  cases ;  and  in  some  appears 
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lo  be  beyond  what  is  felt  in  the  living  body  under  any  circum- 
stances ;  yet  the  patient  does  not  appear  to  feel  any  uneasi- 
ness from  it.  With  this  extraordinary  reduction  of  tempera- 
lure,  the  skin  is  not  anserated,  but  cold  and  clammy ;  and  it 
.sometimes  continues  for  several  days.  The  tongue  is  now  found 
to  be  dry  and  hard,  and  the  teeth  and  lips  become  covered 
with  a  dark-coloured  fur.  The  patient  appears  to  sleep 
much  during  the  day,  or  rather  he  lies  in  a  kind  of  stupor 
without  sleeping,  but  at  night  is,  for  the  most  part,  delirious. 
He  now  seldom  complains  of  pain,  or  only  in  the  region  of 
the  stomach,  where  it  is  sometimes  very  severe.  The  vomit- 
ing, at  this  period,  often  subsides  ;  but  frequently  also  it  comes 
on  every  day  about  the  same  time,  and  is  attended  with  very 
painful  spasmodic  contractions  of  the  stomach.  This  perio- 
dical vomiting  observes  its  periods  with  great  regularity;  is 
a  very  untractable  symptom,  and  little  susceptible  of  allevia- 
tion, by  any  remedy  that  has  been  tried.  The  vertigo  is  also 
exceedingly  distressing,  and  increases  so  much,  in  an  erect 
posture,  that  the  patient  immediately  falls  down;  and  even 
when  recumbent  he  complains  of  the  giddiness  or  a  very  un- 
pleasant sensation  in  the  head.  It  sometimes  continues  after 
the  other  symptoms  have  disappeared,  and  is  always  extremely 
tenacious.  The  symptoms  just  enumerated  continue  three, 
four,  or  five  days ;  and  then  gradually  subside.  But  this, 
though  the  most  favourable,  is  not  the  most  frequent  termina- 
tion,- it  oftener  happens  that  the  stupor  increases  to  a  state 
of  complete  coma,  or  accompanied  by  muttering  delirixun, 
subsultus  fendinum,  and  involuntary  discharges.  7'he  pulse 
sinks  until  it  can  be  no  longer  felt  any  where;  the  whole 
body  becomes  cold  and  cadaverous ;  and,  in  some  cases,  of 
a  deep  yellow  colour,  with  no  other  signs  of  life  than  a  feeble 
respiration.  Sometimes,  at  uncertain  intervals,  the  pulse  and 
heat  rise,  and  the  patient  becomes  anxious  and  restless  for 
two  or  three  hours;  then  falls  again  into  the  former  state. 
jBut  these  changes  may  be  effected  by  the  remedies  employed, 
as  it  is  more  than  probable  that  they  would  not  so  often  ap- 
pear if  the  patient  were  left  to  himself.  In  this  stage,  death 
very  frequently  happens ;  but  however  bad  the  patient  may 
be,  when  thp  formidable  symptoms  continue  above  forty- 
eight  hours,  it  aiTords  a  strong  presumption  that  he  will  re- 
cover; and  tills  sometimes  has  taken  place  after  he  has  lain 
in  this  state  for  four  days.  In  such  instances,  when  the 
pvstem  cmcrc^es  from  torpidity,  the  coma  first  disappears  hy 
(icgrecs,  ;uui  liic  pulse  gradually  rises  ;  but  the  putieijls  cc>u- 
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tinue  for  a  long  time  in  a  state  of  excessive  debility,  and  not 
unfreqiiently  fall  victims  to  second  attacks,  or  to  dysentery. 
This  disease  first  attacked  many  of  those  who  had  suffered 
from  concentrated  fever  in  July  and  August;  its  average  du- 
ration is  twelve  days  when  it  terminates  in  a  quotidian  inter- 
mittent, convalescence,  or  death. 

It  may  appear  but  little  in  favour  of  the  plan  of  treatment, 
to  state  that  out  of  sixty-one  seized  with  this  fever,  in  De- 
cember, half  of  them  died  ;  yet  when  those  very  formidable 
symptoms  are  taken  into  consideration,  it  is  but  fair  to  infer 
that  remedial  measures  were  not  only  employed  with  much 
advantage  in  the  early,  but  also  in  the  ulterior  stages  of  the 
disease,  from  there  being  time  to  put  them  in  practice,  ac- 
cording to  the  existing  indications.    In  the  early  period  of 
the  disease,  Mr.  Waller  observes,  it  was  always  considered 
necessary  to  lessen  the  excitement  by  bleeding,  purgatives, 
and  the  other  parts  of  the  antiphlogistic  regimen.    But  as 
this  stage  of  excessive  excitement  was  in  some  cases  of  much 
shorter  duration  than  in  others,  it  frequently  happened  that 
the  patient  did  not  complain  sufficiently  early  to  receive  much 
benefit  from  depletion,  or  even  to  bear  any  abduction  of 
blood.    Indeed  symptoms  of  exhaustion  sometimes  appeared 
even  in  the  first  paroxysm,  and,  in  a  number  of  cases,  no 
remission  supervened;  but  whenever  it  was  authorised,  the 
lancet  was  invariably  and  freely  used  in  the  first  stage,  and 
always  with  advantage ;  in  every  instance,  the  bowels  were 
well  evacuated  by  purgatives,  and  by  large  and  frequent  doses 
of  calomel.    Emetics,  he  says,  were  frequently  tried,  at  first, 
but  not  with  so  good  an  elfect  as  was  expected  from  them ; 
and  but  a  very  short  relief  from  the  nausea  was  experienced 
after  their  use,  w'hen  this  symptom  existed,  in  a  consider- 
able degree,  in  the  first  stage.    Upon  this  point  I  shall  wave 
any  remarks,  as  ocacsionally  they  may  have  been  useful  in  the 
modified  disease  under  consideration ;  but  in  the  inflamma- 
tory and  rapid  yellow  fever,  I  am  of  opinion  that  the  exhibi- 
tion of  emetics,  or  of  antimonial  or  other  nauseating  medi- 
cines, cannot  be  too  strongly  deprecated    In  the  present 
(Case,  it  was  only  in  the  first  attack,  or  during  the  exacerbation, 
that  the  patient  could  bear  any  evacuation,  except  by  the 
bowels,  which  were  always  kept  very  open,  so  long  as  the 
pulse  Was  at  all  full,  or  retained  any  firmness;  but,  when  the 
stupor  supervened,  he  could  no  longer  bear  any  debilitating 
process.    To  allay  the  gastric  irritability,  blisters,  mercurial 
frictions,  effervescing  draughts,  small  pods  of  capsicum,  8cc. 
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were  employed,  but  generally  with  very  Utile  effect.  The 
best  remedy  seemed  to  be  a  grain  of  opium  in  a  pill,  repeated 
according  to  the  vomiting;  but  even  tliid  was  often  rejected. 
So  soon  as  stupor  or  coma  appeared,  stimulants  were  re- 
sorted to  ;  blisters  to  the  head,  wine,  camphor,  ammonia,  and 
mercurial  frictions;  and,  in  the  low  state  above  described, 
there  is  no  doubt  that  the  friction  itself,  as  well  as  the  re-r 
niedy,  was  of  service.    The  delirium  was  generally  immedi- 
atelv  relieved  by  blistcrins;  the  head.    The  formidable  de<rree 
of  coma,  Mr.  Waller  observes,  mostly  came  on  in  the  morn- 
ing early ;  but  he  was  unable  to  ascertain  whether  it  was 
preceded  by  any  peculiar  sensation,  by  which  its  approach 
could  be  certainly  known.    The  prognosis  was  unfavourable 
in  proportion  to  the  intensity  of  coma,  reduction  of  heat,  luid 
gastric  irralibility  ;  little  dependence  could  be  placed  on  the 
circulation.    The  danger  was  great  when  the  patient  lay  in  a 
state  of  reverie  ;  much  greater  when  there  was  delirium  in 
the  day  time,  than  when  in  the  night.    In  the  comatose 
affection,  he  speaks  in  the  most  favourable  terms  of  mer- 
curial frictions,  and  adduces  their  success  in  some  cases 
considered  desperate,  when  the  patient  had  been  lying  in 
this  lethargic  state  for  four,  five,  or  more  days,  with  tlie 
pulse,  for  many  hours,  imperceptible,  and  the  remarkable 
coldness  of  skin  above  described.    These  frictions  required 
to  be  frequently  and  perseveringly  repeated;  and  latterly 
he  was  in  the  habit  of  rnbbing  in  a  drachm  or  two  drachms 
of  the  strong  ointment  every  hour;  which  method  seemed 
preferable  to  any  other.     To  his  opinion  of  the  value 
of  mercury  in  protracted  or  congestive  cases,   after  the 
active  stages  of  fever  are  past,  and  particularly  to  its  efficacy 
in  visceral  obstructions  and  derangements  which  are  the  ser 
quel  of  certain  fevers,  I  perfectly  subscribe.  In  many  such  cases, 
it  is  not  only  a  most  valuable  resource, at  a  period  when  we  have 
no  other  indication  to  pursue,  but  also,  pei  liaps,  where  no  other 
remedy  would  be  successful ;  but  of  its  inutility,  except  as  a 
purgative,  where  there  is  high  febrile  andiiijiamrnatorij  action, 
as  in  the  early  stage  of  concentrated  yellow  fever,  I  am  fully 
convinced ;  and  trust  I  need  not  here  deprecate  the  wasting 
of  those  precious  moments,  when  only  the  disease  can  be 
controlled,  in  fruitless  attempts  to  histitute  the  picrcurial 
action.    With  respect  to  the  combination  of  this  wiUi  ihe 
depletory  plan  of  treatment,  1  am  inclined  to  think  that  the 
mercury  has  often  enjoyed  a  larger  share  of  the  credit  tlian 
it  has  been  entitled  to;  because  in  many  such  cases,  it  has 
been  indebted  for  the  power  of  e.\crling  its  spccilic  action, 
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to  the  depletion,  wliicii,  at  the  same  time,  has  been  eni,- 
ployed.  When  we  can  command  a  warm  bath,  in  cases  like 
those  above,  I  need  not  say  how  much  it  would  contribute 
to  the  object  in  view:  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  there  docs  not 
appear  to  have  been  an  opportunity  of  ascertaining  the 
actual  temperature  of  tlie  skin  by  the  thermometer.  With 
respect  to  the  causes  of  this  fever,  Mr.  Waller  does  tiot 
oli'er  any  decided  opinion.  It  was,  at  lirst,  attributed  to 
tlie  northerly  wind  wafthig  a  very  oftensive  odour  from 
the  burying  ground;  owing  to  the  hasty  and  imperfect  in- 
humation of  the  bodies,  which  was  accordingly  remedied. 
The  disease  certainly  began  to  prevail  after  the  northerly 
winds  set  in ;  but  it  is  unnecessary  to  add  any  eetiological 
observations  after  what  has  been  said  of  the  abundant  sources 
of  deleterious  exhalations  at  Mariegalante. 


jiccount  of  the  Causus ;  or,  Yelloze)  Fever  of  the  West 
Indies.  Bi/  Dr.  Mc.  Arthur,  F.L.S.  Licentiate  of  the 
Royal  College  of  Phi/sicians  of  London,  and  late  Phy- 
sician to  the  N^aval  Hospital  at  Deal. 

Sec.  V. — The  following  concise,  but  animated  description 
of  the  fatal  Western  Endemic  was  written  in  1809,  by  Dr. 
Mc.  Arthur,  late  physician  to  the  Royal  Hospital,  Deal  ; 
and  as  he  had  the  superintendence  of  a  public  hospital  nearly 
six  years,  at  Barbadoes,  in  the  W^est  Indies,  with  the  most 
extensive  field  for  observation,  this  document  will  be  found 
highly  interesting  and  valuable. 

The  endemic  fever,  commonly  called  the  yellow  fever, 
certainly  excites  the  lirst  interest,  both  on  account  of  the 
mortality  which  attends  it,  and  the  discrepancy  among  pro- 
fessional men  respecting  its  nature  and  treatment.  The  in- 
habitants of  the  West  India  islands,  are  subject  to  various 
fevers  of  the  simple  continued,  catarrhal,  and  remittent  kind. 
These  attack  indiscriminately  the  native,  or  the  seasoned 
European,  and  are  as  mild  as  fevers  of  a  similar  type  in 
Europe.  But  the  fatal  fever,  of  vv  hich  I  am  about  to  give 
some  account,  for  the  most  part  attacks  persons  from  Europe, 
within  the  first  year  and  a  half  iifier  their  arrival  in  the  country, 
and  more  particularly  seamen  and  soldiers. 

It  generally  appears  at  a  certain  period  of  the  year,  earlier 
or  later,  milder  or  more  aggravated,  according  to  the  state  of 
the  weather  during  that  season.    Solitary  instances,  however, 
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eccur  at  all  seasons  of  the  year,  when  favoured  by  predispo- 
sition, assisted  by  strong  exciting  causes.  The  natives  are 
not  entirely  exempt,  but  to  theui  it  rarely  proves  fatal. 

It  is  certain  that  all  the  West  Inilia  isiaiuls  have  their  healthy 
and  unhealthy  seasons,  varied  by  the  condition  of  the  sur- 
face, by  being  mountainous  or  Hat,  woody  or  cleared,  dry  or 
intersected  with  swamps,  &c.  Barbadocs  is  clear  of  wood, 
the  land  is  moderately  raised  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and 
every  spot  is  cultivated;  there  are  but  few  swamps  and  those 
are  iuconsiderable— -and  some  rivulets  only,  occasionally 
swelled  by  the  rains. 

From  the  middle  of  January  to  the  beginning  of  Mav, 
the  air  is  temperate  and  dry.  In  May  the  rainy  season  beoins 
and  continues  till  the  end  of  September.  October  and  No- 
vember are  generally  dry,  if  much  rain  has  fallen  in  the  pre- 
ceding months.  Rain  aoain  falls  towards  the  latter  end  of 
December,  and  till  the  middle  of  January.  Bi  idgetown  and 
its  vicinity  are  extremely  hot  from  June  to  November,  die 
thermometer  at  noon  varying  from  84  to  90'-'  in  the  shade. 

The  parallel  of  health  between  the  Army  and  Navy  is 
worthy  of  notice.  The  fever  for  some  preceding  years  has 
appeared  in  both  about  the  same  time,  and  attacked  men  of 
similar  habits;  but  has  in  general  been  more  aggravated  on 
shore  than  at  sea,  or  even  on  board  the  ships  lying  in  Car- 
lisle Bay. 

This  fever  Is  usually  ushered  in  by  the  sensations  which 
precedes  other  fevers;  such  as  lassitude,  stiffness,  and  pain  of 
the  back,  loins,  and  extremities ;  generally  accompanied  by 
some  degree  of  coldness.  These  are  soon  succeeded  by  a 
severe  pain  of  the  head;  a  sense  of  fullness  of  the  eye-balls; 
intolerance -of  light;  skin  dry,  and  imparting  a  burning  heat  to 
the  hand ;  pulse  full  and  quick  ;  tongue  covered  with  a  whitish 
mucus,  but  often  not  materially  altered  from  the  state  of 
health ;  bowels  bound.  I  may  here  remark,  that  the  actual 
degree  of  heat,  as  indicated  by  the  thermometer,  is  not  pro- 
portionate to  tlie  intensity  connnunicated  to  the  touch.  It 
generally  varied  between  99°  and  102°.,  very  seldom  ex- 
ceeding \03'^. ;  yet  the  skin  imparted  a  burning  caustic 
sensation  to  the  hand  at  these  times. 

If  the  patient  has  been  attacked  in  the  night,  he  awakes 
with  oppressive  heat,  head-ache,  and  the  other  symptoms  of 
fever,  the  sensation  of  cold  having  passed  unnoticed.  At 
other  times,  after  fatiguing  exercise  in  the  sun,  and  sometimes 
aft^er  a  hearty  meal,  the  violent  head-ache,  and  other  symp- 
toms of  the  fever,  are  ushered  in  by  au  uistant  loss  of  nms- 
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c\i!ar  power,  and  immediate  depression  of  nervous  energy* 
Tiie  patient,  as  if  he  were  stmincd  by  a  blow,  falls  down, 
his  eyes  swiiviniino;  in  tears.  In  those  cases,  delirium  is  an 
early  syn)ptom.  In  a  few  hours,  the  pain  of  the  loins  in- 
creases, and,  in  aggravated  cases,  stretches  forward  towards 
tlie  umbilicus;  the  countenance  is  flushed;  the  white  of  the 
eye  as  if  finely  injected  by  blood  vessels,  the  albuginea  ap- 
pearing through  tiie  insterstices  of  the  network  of  vessels,  of 
a  peculiar  blue,  shining,  cartilaginous  whiteness. 

During  the, first  twelve  hours,  the  patient  is  not  particu- 
larly restless,  enjoys  some  sleep,  and,  when  covered  by  the 
bed-clothes,  has  partial  perspirations  on  his  face,  neck,  and 
breast. 

About  the  end  of  this  period,  there  is  a  great  exacerbation 
of  the  fever;  he  becomes  restless;  the  heat  and  dryness  of 
the  skin  increase ;  there  is  much  pain  of  the  eyes  and  frontal 
sinuses;  the  pain  of  the  thighs  and  legs  is  augmented;  thirst 
is  increased,  Avith  a  sensation  of  pressure  about  the  region  of 
the  stomach.    Nausea  and  vomiting  occur  towards  the  end 
of  the  first  twenty-four  hours.    If  the  fever  has  not  been  ar- 
rested within  thirty-six  hours  from  its  commencement,  the 
patient  is  in  imminent  danger,  and  all  the  symptoms  are  ag- 
gravated; the  pulse  is  strong  and  full,  and  pulsation  of  the 
carotids  appears  distinct  on  each  side  of  the  neck.    The  skin 
continues  hot  and  dry;  the  thirst  is  increased;  there  is  much 
anxiety,  the  patient  continually  shifting  his  posture;  the  urine 
becomes  high  coloured ;  all  his  uneasiness  is  referred  to  his 
head  and  loins.    A  sensation  of  pain  is  felt  about  the  umbi- 
licus, when  pressed  upon  ;  the  white  of  the  eye  now  appears 
of  a  dirty  concentrated  yellow  colour,  and  apparently  thick- 
ened, so  as  to  form  a  ring  round  the  margin  of  the  cornea. 
The  blood  vessels  of  the  eye  appear  more  enlarged  and  tor-; 
tuous ;  knees  drawn  upwards  to  the  abdomen ;  frequent 
vomiting,  with  much  straining;  mucus,   and  his  common 
drink  only,  being  ejected.    Delirium  comes  on  about  the 
end  of  the  second  day.    There  is  now  a  dryness,  or  slight 
sensation  of  soreness  of  the  throat  when  swallowing;  and. 
about  this  time,  an  urgent  sensation  of  hunger  frequently 
comes  on,  and  a  remarkable  want  of  power  in  the  lower  ex- 
tremities, resembling  partial  paralysis  of  the  limbs.  About 
this  time,  also,  the  pain  of  the  loins  is  so  severe,  that  the 
patient  expresses  himself  as  if  his  "  back  was  broken." 

The  third  day  day,  or  stage,  begins  by  apparent  ameliora- 
tion of  all  the  bad  symptoms,  the  vomiting  and  thirst  ex- 
cepted.   The  matter  ejected  has.suiall,  membranaceous  look- 
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ing  tloculi  floating  in  it,  resembling  the  crust  washed  from  a 
port-wine  bottle.  The  tliirst  is  now  urgent,  and  there  is  an 
incessant  demand  for  cokl  water,  which  is  ahnost  immedi- 
ately rejected  by  the  stomach.  The  heat  of  the  skin  is  re- 
duced ;  the  pulse  sinks  to,  or  below  its  natural  standard ; 
the  patient,  for  an  hour  or  two,  expresses  himself  to  be 
greatly  relieved,  and  at  this  time,  a  person  unacquainted 
with  the  nature  of  the  disease  would  have  hopes  of  his  re- 
covery. This  state,  however,  is  of  short  duration,  and  the 
delusion  soon  vanishes. — The  delirium  increases;  the  matter 
ejected  from  the  stomach  becomes  black  as  coffee-grounds, 
and  is  somewhat  viscid.  Diarrhoea  comes  on  ;  first  green, 
then  black,  like  the  matter  vomited.  The  patient  often 
romplains  of  being  unable  to  pass  his  stools,  from  a  want  of 
power  in  the  abdominal  muscles.  There  is  an  acrid,  burn- 
ing sensation  of  the  stomach,  and  soreness  of  the  throat, 
extending  along  the  whole  course  of  the  oesophagus,  in  at- 
tempting to  swallow ;  eyes,  as  if  suffused  with  blood ;  skin 
a  dirty  yellow ;  parts  round  the  neck,  and  places  pressed 
upon  in  bed,  of  a  livid  colour.  More  Hsemorrhage  or  less 
takes  place  from  the  nose,  mouth,  and  anus,  and  a  deposi- 
tion of  blood  from  the  urine.  The  delirium  becomes  vi- 
olent; the  body  as  if  it  were  writhed  with  pain,  the  knees  in- 
cessantly drawn  up  to  the  belly.  The  patient  seizes,  with 
convulsive  grasp,  his  cradle,  or  any  thing  within  his  reach, 
and  prefers  the  hard  floor  to  his  bed.  The  pulse  now  sinks  ; 
respiration  becomes  laborious;  the  countenance  collapsed — 
the  lustre  of  the  eye  gone. — For  some  hours,  he  lies  in  a 
state  of  insensibility  before  death ;  at  other  times,  expires 
after  some  convulsive  exertion,  or  ineffectual  effort  to  vomit. 
The  tongue  is  sometimes  but  little  altered  during  the  course 
of  the  Fever;  and  if  loaded  in  the  early  stages,  it  often  be- 
comes clean  and  of  a  vivid  red  before  death. 

Such  is  the  regular  succession  of  symptoms  which  charac- 
terize this  fever,  but  of  longer  or  shorter  duration,  according 
to  the  violence  of  the  disease,  or  strength  of  the  powers  of 
life  to  resist  it. 

in  weakly  habits,  the  vascular  action  at  the  beginning  is 
less  marked;  and  in  these  cases,  the  fever  is  generally  more 
protracted,  and  the  patient  expires  unaflected  by  the  labo- 
rious respiration,  and  convulsive  motions,  which  attend  the 
last  struggles  of  life,  in  the  more  violent  degrees  of  this 
endemic.    Very  often  the  patient  retains  his  senses  till  within 
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a  few  minutes  of  his  death ;  and  sometimes  will  predict, 
with  considerable  precision,  the  hour  of  his  dissolution. 

In  the  early  stages  of  the  worst  cases  of  this  fever,  there  is 
much  anxiety  in  the  countenance  of  the  patient,  who  ex- 
preses  a  despair  of  recovery.  This  fear  does  appear  to 
proceed  from  any  natural  timidity,  but  seems  rather  a  symp- 
tom of  the  disease.  In  the  last  stage,  there  is  as  much  re- 
signation to  his  fate,  as  there  was  apprehension  at  the  begin- 
ning. The  fever  of  the  Amelia  in  1804,  and  of  the  Norlh- 
umbeiland  and  Atlas  in  1305,  terminated  fatally  from  the 
second  day  to  the  fourth  day.  The  fevers  of  1807  and  1808, 
extended  from  the  third  day  to  the  fifth.  I  have  never  noticed 
a  remission  during  the  whole  course  of  the  fever.  Several 
cases  of  remittent  fever  under  my  care  terminated  in  the  en- 
demic fever. 

A  certain  number  of  those  attacked  by  this  fever,  if  prompt 
measures  to  subdue  it  had  been  employed,  recovered  from 
its  first  stage.  They  exhibited  evident  signs  of  amendment 
within  the  first  twenty-four,  or  at  farthest  thirty-six  hours, 
from  its  first  attack.  Also,  a  considerable  proportion  re- 
covered from  tlie  second  stage ;  that  is  to  say,  previously  to 
black  vomiting  unequivocally  appearing.  But  I  have  only 
known  thirteen  cases,  in  above  five  years,  to  have  recovered 
from  tlie  last  stage.  Some  of  these  were  afterwards  invalided, 
in  consequence  of  dyspeptic  complaints,  and  generally  dis- 
■  ordered  state  of  the  stomach,  and  other  abdominal  viscer^. 
•  in  these  cases,  the  stomach  gradually  became  retentive  ; 
the  eyes  and  skin  became  of  a  more  vivid  yellow  ;  they  had 
refreshing  sleep,  but  continued  extremely  weak  and  languid 
for  a  long  time.  The  oozing  of  blood  from  the  fauces  and 
gums  also  continued  for  some  days;  and  the  deposition  of 
blood  in  the  urine  remained  longest;  this  excretion  being  al- 
ways the  last  to  return  to  its  natural  healthy  condition. 

Pain  of  the  back,  early  stretching  round  to  the  naval — sore- 
ness in  the  throat  and  oesophagus — heat  and  acrid  sensation 
in  the  stomach — urgent  thirst — hunger — want  of  power,  re- 
sembling paralysis  of  the  limbs — violent  delirium — despon- 
dency— enlargement  of  the  blood  vessels,  and  a  red-yellow 
colour  of  the  white  of  the  eye,  cither  singly  or  collectively, 
indicate  extreme  danger ;  and  when  the  black  vomit  has  ap- 
peared, scarcely  a  hope  remains ! 

The  following  were  the  appearances  after  death  [four  cases 
excepted]  in  above  an  hundred  bodies  which  I  have  inspected. 
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Omentum  little  altered. — Peritoneal  coat  of  the  stomach 
occasionally  marked,  in  a  slight  degree,  by  inHamniation. — 
The  stomach  contained  more  or  less  of  a  viscid,  black  fluid, 
such  as  was  ejected  by  vomiting. — Irregular  spots,  patches, 
and  streaks  of  the  internal  surface  of  the  stomach,  in  a  state 
of  intlammation,  gangrene,  or  sphacelus. — Sometimes  large 
portions  of  the  villous  coat  destroyed,  as  if  corroded  by  some 
acrid  matter. — The  small  intestines  and  coecum  inflated  with 
air,  and  often  contahiing  lumbrici,  and  a  small  quantity  of 
dark  coloured  fceces,  were  inflamed,  and  in  many  places  ap- 
proaching to  the  state  of  gangrene. — No  marks  of  inflamma- 
tion in  the  colon,  but  it  vvas  singularly  contracted. — Lower 
part  of  the  rectum  frequently  excoriated — Concave  surface  of 
the  liver  occasionally  inflamed. — Gall-bladder  turgid  with 
ropy  bile  ;  and,  in  some  instances,  its  coats  were  one-fourth 
of  an  inch  in  thickness. — Other  viscera  of  the  abdomen  little 
changed, — In  the  thorax,  the  posterior  part  of  the  superior 
lobules  of  the  lungs,  generally  were  very  turgid  with  blood. 
Internal  surface  of  the  oesophagus,  throughout  its  whole  ex- 
tent inflamed. 

In  ten  cases  of  a  peculiarly  aggravated  degree  of  fever, 
where  much  delirium  had  been  present,  I  opened  the  head. 
The  blood  vessels,  in  some  instances,  seemed  more  turgid 
with  blood  than  usual.  In  two  cases,  there  were  about  two 
ounces  of  serum  effused  into  the  lateral  ventricles  ;  but  in  five 
cases  the  brain  did  notexhibitanymarked  appearance  of  disease. 

The  black  matter  fomid  in  the  stomach  did  not  resemble 
bile;  but  evidently  was  blood  poured  into  the  stomach  from 
the  relaxed  vessels,  or  excoriated  and  gangrenous  surfaces, 
altered  by  the  vitiated  secretion  of  the  gastric  fluids.* 

Europeans,  within  the  first  eighteen  months  after  their  ar- 
rival in  the  country,  being  almost  exclusively  obnoxious  to  the 
yellow  fever,  it  is  natural  to  suppose,  that  there  is  some- 
thing in  the  European  constitution,  favourable  to  the  morbid 
•motions  which  constitute  this  fever;  and  that  this  peculiar 
habit  consists  in  a  disposition  to  take  on  inflammatory  action. 
Persons  seasoned  to  the  climate,  and  even  natives,  by  sudden 
alterations  in  their  mode  of  life,  sometimes  acquire  this  pre- 
disposition. Young  people  born  in  the  West  Indies,  and 
educated  in  England,  and  persons  havhig  resided  fome  years 
in  England,  after  they  had  passed  the  greatest  part  of  their 


*  Tin*  ivns  written  two  yrars  jircvioiis  to  IJr.  naiicroft's  piililiriitinn.  It 
very  iirarly  n^rrcs  with  his  npiaion,  and  those  of  the  American  prucliliuncr;, 
nuuccd  ill  tlie  iiist  Sccliun. 
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lives  between  the  tropics,  are  liable  to  this  fever  on  thfir 
return  to  the  West  Indies- 

This  disposition  is  excited  into  action  by  a  variety  of  causes; 
the  chief  of  which  arC' — intemperance ;  excessive  fatigue  in 
the  sun;  perspiration  checked,  by  being  exposed  to  a  current 
of  air,  or  sleeping  exposed  to  the  dews  ;  costiveness,  &c. — 
In  fact,  whatever  becomes  an  exciting  cause  of  fever  in  any 
country,  is  equally  so  in  this ;  but  unfortunately  it  is  not  the 
same  fever  that  is  induced. 

It  has  been  observed,  and  very  frequently  urged  by  the 
bon  vivant,  as  an  excuse  for  his  mode  of  life,  that  men  who 
Jive  in  the  most  temperate  manner,  are  as  liable  to  fever,  if 
not  more  so,  than  those  who  follow  the  opposite  extreme. — 
There  is  an  appearance  of  truth  in  this  remark.  Often  the 
temperate  and  sober  are  seized  with  this  fever,  under  circum- 
stances where  the  drunkard  escapes. 

A  stranger,  on  his  arrival  in  this  country,  unless  possessed 
of  more  than  ordinary  resolution,  is  assailed  by  so  many 
temptations,  that  he  has  not  the  power  to  follow  the  plan  he 
may  have  laid  down  for  his  own  regulations.  He  commits 
an  occasional  excess,  and  next  morning  awakes  in  a  high 
fever;  while  the  man  accustomed  to  his /'  mosquito  dose," 
probably  feels  no  uneasiness,  or  if  ,he  has  a  slight  head-ache 
from  his  last  night's  debauch,  fties  for  relief  to  his  hot  punch 
or  sangaree.  The  more  temperate  and  regular  a  man  has 
lived,  any  deviation  will  become,  in  a  proportionate  degree, 
a  stronger  exciting  cause  of  fever.  But  if  the  drunkard  and 
the  sober  man  should  be  attacked  with  fever,  the  former  has 
by  no  means  an  equal  chance  of  recovery  with  the  latter. 

Contagion,  as  a  source  of  this  fever,  is  entirely  rejected 
by  those  professional  men  who  have  the  greatest  opportunity 
of  information,  now  resident  in  the  West  Indies.  No  case 
occurred  where  the  fever  could  be  traced  to  a  contagious 
source.  No  place  could  be  better  adapted  to  spread  conta- 
gion than  the  building  appropriated  to  the  sick  in  Bridgetown, 
before  the  occupation  of  the  excellent  new  hospital,  in  May, 
1807.  The  patients  and  their  bedding  were  carried  to  it 
through  the  town  by  any  hired  labourers:  they  were  often 
obliged  to  take  shelter  in  houses  by  the, way;  and  this  to  the 
credit  of  the  poor  inhabitants,  was  never  refused  them.  From 
want  of  means  of  separatioti,  fevers  and  other  complaints 
were  huddled  together  in  the  same  ward.  The  officers  and 
nurses  lodged  and  visited  in  every  part  of  the  tow  n ;  and 
lodgings  were  procured  for  sick  officers  wherever  there  was 
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room  in  the  town,  when  tlicy  were  required,  without  hesitii- 
tiou.  Yet,  nolwilhstanding  all  this  unrestricted  comnnniica- 
tion,  no  instance  occurred  where  fever  could  be  traced  to  a 
contagious  source:  and  surely,  if  it  were  contagions,  it  would 
i>ot  be  so  generally  conHned  to  men  recently  arrived  in  the 
country. 

In  the  very  first  stage  of  this  fever,  it  would  probably  be 
dillicult  to  distinguish  it  from  the  other  continued  fevers  of 
the  country.  Its  violence  is  one  criterion  by  which  we  might 
form  a  judgment.  We  must  also  look  to  the  particular  cir- 
cumstances of  the  person  attacked. — If  he  has  been  but  a 
short  time  from  Europe; — if  he  has  been  taken  ill  after  a 
debauch — fatigue — or  unusual  exposure  to  the  sun,  or  to  fi 
j)artial  current  of  air,  or  after  sleeping  in  the  night  air,  there 
is  much  reason  to  apprehend  yellovy  fever;  more  particularly 
if  the  eyes  be  inHamed,  and  the  pain  of  the  loins  stretches 
forward  to  the  navel  ,  with  soreness  of  the  throat — heat  and 
acrid  sensation  in  the  stoiflach ;  a  feeling  of  pressure  ihei  e, 
and  urgent  desire  for  Qold  drink.  These,  and  the  other 
symptoms  already  described,  will  indicate  the  nature  and  the 
danger  of  the  disease. 

In  the  early  part  of  my  superintendance,  I  gave  the  fairest 
trial  to  every  mode  of  practice  recommended  by  eminent 
practitioners,  including  the  mercurial  plan  of  treatment. — 
Jiut  in  no  instance  in  the  worst  cases  that  terminated  in 
death,  however  protracted  the  fever  might  have  been,  could 
the  mouth  be  affected  ;  while  in  the  milder  cases,  where  the 
fever  subsided  in  36  or  48  hours,  the  mercurial  action  became 
manifest  within  that  period.  In  some  protracted  cases, 
ptyalism  did  not  appear  for  several  days  after  the  mercury 
had  been  discontinued — and  in  others,  after  the  gums  were 
aftected,  where  the  patients  had  «  relapse,  the  mercurial  ac- 
tion immediately  ceased,  or  was  suspended.  But  the  submn- 
siate  of  mercury  1  continued  to  employ  with  much  advanlage 
as  a  purgative,  but  in  smaller  doses,  of  course,  tlnm  when  I 
attempted  to  excite  salivation. 

J)lceding  largely,  in  the  early  stage  of  the  fever,  has  beou 
found  of  the  most  eminent  service.  When  employed  after 
the  first  stage  of  the  fever  had  passed  by,  it  did  injury,  and 
certainly  hurried  on  dissolution.  The  following  plan  is  that 
which  has  been  pursued  at  this  hospital,  for  several  years  ;  it 
is  that  which  has  been  practiced  on  this  station,  and  has  been 
attended  (would  1  could  say  with  uniformly  the  happiest  ef- 
fect!) with  at  least  superior  success  to  any  other. 

rrom  twelve  to  twenty-four  ounces  of  blood  and  upwards 
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arc  drawn  from  the  arm,  as  soon  after  the  accession  of  the 
fever  as  possible.    The  blood  should  be  drawn  until  derange- 
ment of  the  vascular  action  has  taken  place,  by  the  quantity 
of  blood  extracted ;  indicated  by  approaching  syncope,  nau- 
sea, and  vomiting.    Should  fainting  come  on,  from  mental 
emotion,  such  as  the  dread  of  the  lancet,  sight  of  the  blood, 
&,c.  the  bleeding  is  to  be  continued  after  the  patient  has  re- 
vived, until  a  quantity  proportioned  to  the  strength  is  drawn  off. 
Six  grains  of  calomel,  and  double  that  quantity  of  cathartic  ex- 
tract, are  to  be  immediately  given;  and  if  this  medicine  does 
not  operate  in  three  hours,  it  is  to  be  repeated.  At  the  end  of 
six  hours,  if  the  purgative  has  not  yet  had  effect,  it  is  tp  be 
assisted  by  an  enema ;  and  either  an  ounce  and  a  half  of  sul- 
■phate  of  magnesia  or  soda,  or  half  a  drachm  of  jalap,  \yilh  an 
equal  quantity  of  supertartrate  of  potass,  is  to  be  given. 
;   In  eight  hours  after  the  patient  has  been  blooded,  six  or 
^ight  full,  copious  evacuations  should  be  procured. 
•   During  this  time,  if  the  skin  be  hot  and  dry,  the  cold  af- 
fusion is  to  be  employed  every  two  hours.    Partial  perspira- 
tion, in  the  early  stage  of  the  fever,  shoidd  not  deter  from 
its  use.  The  greater  the  force  with  which  the  water  is  applied, 
the  more  benefit  is  to  be  derived  from  it.   When  there  is  much 
pain  of  the  head,  the  hair  is  to  be  shaved  oft".    Thus  the 
treatment,  during  the  first  twenty-four  or  thirty-six  hours, 
consists  in  one  full,  large  bleeding — purgatives,  so  as  to  pro- 
cure several  copious  alvine  evacuations — the  cold  afiiision* — 
shaving  the  head;  and  the  liberal  use  of  barley  water,  or  any 
other  weak  drink. 

Under  this  plan,  fifty  patients  out  of  one  hundred,  attacked 
by  the  genuine  endemic  fever,  will  shew  evident  signs  of 
amendment  within  the  above-mentioned  period.  A  general 
perspiration,  not  profuse,  will  break  out;  the  heat  of  the 
skin  will  be  reduced;  head-ache  and  pain  of  the  thighs  and 
legs  will  be  abated ;  the  red  vessels  in  the  white  of  the  eye 
■will  disappear;  the  thirst  will  be  lessened;  and,  in  short,  all 
the  feelings  of  the  patient  will  become  more  agreeable.  From 
this  state  they  recover  with  extraordinary  rapidity.  In  one 
week  they  are  restored  to  perfect  health. 

If  this  favourable  change  does  not  take  place  within  the 
period  alluded  to,  there  is  much  danger,  llie  patient  be- 
comes restless  ;  the  sensation  of  pain  is  more  acute  ;  delirium 


*  The  vapour  bath,  now  cominp  into  use  at  (he  iiiiviil  hospitals  nhroad,  bids 
fair  (o  prove  a  povrerrul  niixiliarv  in  soliciting  (he  bU)o(l  to  the  surface,  and 
thu»  relieving  the  internal  organs  from  the  c flet  ts  of  congestion. 
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vomiting,  trnd  other  bad  symptoms  succeed.  In  this  stage, 
the  Lowels  are  to  be  kept  loose — two  or  three  stools  are  to 
he  procured  every  twenty-four  hours,  by  calomel,  given  in 
four  grain  doses,  three  or  four  times  a-day,  as  the  state  of  the 
bowels  may  indicate.  Tiie  cold  affusion  is  to  be  continued, 
lessening  the  force  with  which  the  water  is  applied,  as  the 
vascular  action  and  heat  diminish.  The  warm  bath  will 
also  be  advisable  in  certain  cases,  and  removing  the  irrita- 
tion of  heat  by  frequently  sponging  the  palms  of  the  hands, 
arms,  and  other  parts  with  lime  juice,  spirit,  &c.  where  a  cold 
affusion  cannot  be  employed.  If  delirium  and  vomiting 
are  present,  blisters  are  to  be  applied  to  the  head  and  nape  of 
the  neck.  J3efore  the  heat  is  reduced,  and  the  vascular  action 
brought  down  to  its  natural  standard,  stimulants  are  em- 
ployed ;  such  as  wine,  at  lirst  in  small  quantities,  gradually 
increasing  it ;  capsicum,  in  the  form  of  pills.  If  the  patient 
has  been  much  addicted  to  spirits,  toddy  in  lieu  of  wine  is  to 
be  allowed ;  but  the  stimulant  from  which  I  have  observed 
the  greatest  benefit,  is  the  carbonate  of  ammonia,  in  doses 
of  six  or  eight  grains  every  two  hours,  with  small  doses  of 
nitrous  zether,  diluted  with  water.  When  vomiting  is  urgent, 
the  patients  are  to  be  restrained  from  drinking  much;  and 
when  the  stomach  is  empty,  more  benefit  is  derived  from 
two  table  spoons  full  of  arrow-root  every  half-hour,  than  from 
any  medicine  I  have  known.  Sulphuric  aether,  and  even  ardent 
spirits,  to  restram  vomiting,  as  the  heat  and  vascular  motion 
subside,  have  been  taken  with  partial  relief. 

This  state  may  continue  for  two  days,  or  even  longer, 
before  there  is  any  relief.  The  first  favourable  symptom  is 
usually  a  refreshing  sleep,  and  the  absence  of  delirium.  A 
Warm  and  moderate  perspiration  covers  the  surface;  and  if 
the  skin  and  eyes  have  been  yellow,  the  colour  becomes  more 
bright. 

Convalescence  from  this  stage  of  fever  is  much  more  slow 
than  from  the  first.  Much  attention  to  the  state  of  the  bowels, 
and  the  liberal  use  of  the  decoction  of  bark,  with  vitriolic 
acid,  if  there  be  much  oozing  of  blood  from  the  gums  and 
fauces,  are  necessary.  From  that  stage  in  which  the  black 
vomit  is  the  prominent  symptom,  few — very  few  recover. — 
Dark-coloured  fluids,  however,  have  been  often  taken  for 
black  vomit,  where  the  latter  did  not  exist,  and  thus  nurses, 
and  even  medical  men,  have  been  deceived.  All  the  cases 
that  recovered  at  this  hospital  were  certainly  unexpected. — ■ 
This  dreadful  symptom  had  continued  in  all  of  them  above 
twelve  hours;  oozings  of  blood  from  various  parts,  stooU  as 
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black  as  ink,  &c.  were  present.  Tlie  first  sign  of  nmendment 
was  tlie  stomach  becoming  retentive,  and  the  enjoyinent  of 
a  few  hours  sleep.  The  yellow  colour  of  the  eyes  and  skirl 
became  daily  brighter,  till  at  last  the  patient  had  the  most  per- 
fect jaundiced  look;  the  colour  of  the  stools  keeping  pace 
w  ith  that  of  the  eyes  and  skin.  The  sthiudating  plan  of  treat- 
ment, after  full  and  copious  evacuations  in  the  earliest  stage 
of  the  disease,  was  gradually  begun  with  these  patietifs  long 
before  the  vascular  action  had  been  reduced  to  its  natural 
Standard.  Wine  frequently,  and  in  small  quantities — the 
carbonate  of  ammonia — capsicum,  with  arrow-root,  were 
assiduously  administered;  and  whenever  the  appetite  of  the 
patient  craved  for  brisk  porter,  spruce  beef,  &c.  they  were 
never  denied;  but  these  and  other  drhiks  were  given  in  smalt 
quantities  at  a  time,  as  larger  caused  instant  vomiting. 

Relapses  from  this  fever  frequently  terminate  fatally. — 
Want  of  appetite,  and  sensation  of  fulness  at  the  stomach, 
usually  precede  the  common  train  of  symptoms.  In  these 
cases,  1  found  an  emetic  give  instantaneous  relief.  The 
patient  generally  vomits  a  large  quantity  of  aeruginous-colonred 
matter,  and  the  evacuation  is  attended  by  immediate  ease : 
two  or  three  drachms  of  the  tai'tarised  antimonial  wine  (Edin. 
Phar.)  are  generally  sufficient  for  the  puqjose.  In  the  usudl 
practice  of  the  hospital,  emetics  are  oniitted:  they  delay 
the  exhibition  of  brisk  purgatives,  which  are  required  to 
move  the  bowels  in  this  fever.  But  there  is  one  foriA 
of  the  endemic  commencing  with  diarihoea^  and  some- 
times dysenteric  symptoms,  in  which  emetics  are  employed 
with  advantage.  When  the  fever,  however,  coilnnences  in 
this  way,  it  is  less  dangerotrs,  though  more  protracted,  than 
where  costiveness  and  torpidity  of  the  bowels  attend*. 

It  has  been  said,  that  persons  who  have  once  had  the 
yellow  fever  are  not  again  liable  to  be  attacked.  This  is  not 
the  fact :  I  have  more  than  once  had  a  man  under  my  care 
with  yellow  fever,  who  afterwards  died  of  another  attack  of 
the  same  disease. 

In  this,  as  in  other  diseases,  anomalous  symptoms  will 
occasionally  occur,  requiring  slight  modifications  of  treat- 
ment; but  these  can  be  only  learnt  at  the  bedside.  On  this 
account,  I  forbear  to  enumerate  laudanum,  icther,  ginger  tea, 
effervescing  draughts,  champaigne,  &c.  which  in  high  practice 
are  sometimes  prescribed. 

'J^'l"^  .'"Oft  t'iivouriiblc  cases  of  the  yclliiw  fever,  are  lliiisc  in  uliicli  a 
"  bilinns  diiirrhrea  comes  on;  while  the  most  fatal  arc  (hose  in  which  the 
"  bowels  are  bo  torpid  as  to  be  insensible  to  any  stimulns,  cither  from  tlieii^ 
Own  coiHcms  or  tioin  medicine."— ^ia»if,  3d  cd,  p.  450. 
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Oil  the  Diftummntorij  Endemic  of  Nezo  Comers  to  the  West 
Indies  f I om  temperate  Climates.  Bij  Nodes  Dickin- 
son, jBsi^.  Member  of  the  Roj/al  College  of  Surgeons,  S^c.* 


Sec.  VI. —  lul.rodnction. — This  disease  is  the  effect  of 
sudden  change  of  climate  upon  view  comers  of  a  sanguine 
temperament ;  and  is  commonly  designated  the  Yellozo  Fever, 
from  the  occurrence  of  an  incidental  symptom. 

In  a  few  weeks  the  stranger  is  brought  from  a  climate  in 
which  the  atmospheric  temperature,  at  the  time  of  his  de- 
parture is,  perhaps,  under  30e  to  90'^  of  Fahrenheit  in  the 
shade;  and  130°  when  exposed  to  the  direct  action  of  the 
solar  rays. 

Tiie  inflammatory  endemic  being,  exclusively,  incidental 
to  strangers  from  temperate  regions,  will  be  found  to  occur 
with  a  prevalency  proportioned  to  their  numbers :  sporadi- 
cally when  these  are  few,  and,  in  appearance,  epidemically 
when  many  are  introduced  at  the  same  time. 

When  it  happens  in  a  mild  degree  it  is  appropriately  called 
a  "  seasoning."  The  reduction  of  the  system  by  the  evacua- 
tions employed  for  its  removal  is  very  frequently  preventive 
of  a  future  seizure. 

The  probability  of  an  attack  of  the  inflammatory  endemic 
very  much  depends  upon  the  degree  of  inflammatory  diathesis. 
The  causes  which  produce  a  severe  affection  in  young  and 
plethoric  strangers,  seldom  affect  the  older  residents.  Natives 
of  the  country  and  Africans  escape  its  seizure.  Women  and 
children,  the  aged  and  weakly,  are  less  liable  than  the  robust 
and  strong. 

The  inflammatory  endemic,  which,  in  its  mildest  form,  has 
been  regarded  a  "  sporadic  febriciila"  is  under  a  severer 
aspect,  when  attended  by  a  yellowness  of  the  skin  and  black 
vomiting,  often  erroneously  considered  an  infectious  epidemic 
of  malignant  character. 

It  is  a  disease  in  which  there  is  from  the  beginning  a  state 
of  universally  increased  excitement,  with  a  direct  tendency 

•  The  follDwiPK  vahiabin  Observations  liavc  been  kindly  drawn  up  by  my 
able  and  esteemed  friend,  Mr.  Dickinson  of  this  Metropolis,  whose  ample  ex- 
perience, as  ii  Staff  Surgeon  in  the  West  Indies,  enabled  him  to  present  tn  tlic 
publican  imporlant  work  on  the  inflammatory  Endemic  in  question,  of  which 
the  present  paper  n)ay  be  considered  a*cry  concentrated  Annlysi.'i.  It  will  be 
observed  (hat  Mr.  D.  confines  himself  to  that  form  ot  the  fever  which  attacks 
new  comers,  aud  is  produced  by  Insolation. 
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to  general  inflammation,  soon  accompanied  by  the  actual  in- 
riammation  of  certain  organs.  Very  much  of  the  mischief 
ensues  from  a  want  of  moderating  the  first  excitement.  If 
this  be  subdued  there  is  little  to  apprehend  from  consequent 
debility.  The  patient  will  recover,  and  with  the  advantage 
of  a  system  prepared  for  the  climate  in  future,  in  so  far  as 
the  inflammatory  endemic  is  concerned. 

Producing  Causes  and  Prevention. — ^The  causes  of  the 
inflammatory  endemic  are  predisponent  and  exciting.  The 
predisposition  consists  in  an  inflammatory  diathesis — an  apti- 
tude to  diseases  of  general  increased  excitement :  this  ap- 
pears sufficiently  manifest  by  a  consideration  of  the  subjects 
already  stated  as  exclusively  liable  to  its  attacks.  The  ex- 
citing cause  is  an  exposure  to  solar  radiation  while  unaccus- 
tomed to  its  influence,  and  unprepared  to  resist  the  force  of 
its  impression  by  the  adoption  of  preventive  measures.  The 
efl'ect  of  heat  is  liable  to  augmentation  if  accompanied  by 
violent  exercise,  by  full  living,  and  intoxication. 

Whatever  tends  to  diminish  the  predisposition  forms  the 
ground-work  of  prevention :  it  is  founded  in  reason  and 
proved  by  experience.  The  detail  consists  in  bleeding, 
purging,  cold  bathing,  abstinence  from  fermented  liquors, 
and  a  spare  diet  of  animal  food.  These  should  be  employed, 
agreeably  to  the  state  of  individual  predisposition,  until  the 
inflammatory  diathesis  is  reduced.  If  the  immediate  exciting 
cause  be  diminished  in  its  power,  by  the  new  comer  repairing 
at  his  arrival  in  the  West  Indies  to  an  elevated  situation, 
where  the  temperature  is  low,  compared  with  the  heat  of  the 
maritime  towns,  his  safety  will  be  greatly  insured.  To  avoid, 
as  much  as  possible,  exposure  to  the  direct  and  powerful  ra- 
diation of  the  sun  :  to  use  exercise,  in  moderation  only,  and 
to  observe  an  undeviating  rule  of  temperance  and  sobriety, 
are  to  obviate  the  action  of  the  exciting  causes  and  prevent 
the  disease.  Diurnal  vicissitudes  of  temperature  should  be 
carefully  guarded  against  by  the  unseasoned  stranger.  A 
dansierous  state  of  excitement  is  liable  to  result  from  the  in- 
creased  susceptibility  induced  by  the  sudden  application  of 
cold  to  the  surface,  when  this,  although  trifling  in  degree, 
is  immediately  succeeded  by  the  stimulation  of  inordinate 
heat. 

!Symptoms  and  Treatment. — ^The  history  of  the  inflamma- 
tory endemic  and  its  general  character  are  such  as  the  nature 
of  its  causes  must  obviouslv  s«<i<icst. 

It  occurs  wilh  diflerenl  dcirrecs  of  severity  m  the  ratio  of 
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the  impression  of  its  exciting  causes  arid  individual  predis- 
position. Two  cases  are  seldom  precisely  alike  in  tliis  parti- 
cular. It  varies  from  a  "  seasoning"  or  mild  a}'nocha  to  llu; 
most  formidable  seizure. 

A  slight  attack  has  seldom  been  recognised  to  bear  strict 
aflinity  with  the  much  dreaded  "yellow  fever."  Considered 
merely  a  "seasoning,"  it  has  rarely  been  regarded  of  '.lie 
same  kind,  produced  by  the  same  causes,  and  prevented,  or 
removed  by  the  same  general  means,  which  are  applicable  to 
the  more  violent  disease. 

The  inflanmiatory  endemic  in  its  severer  aspect,  and  w  hen 
neglected  at  the  attack,  consists  of  two  stages,  lu  the  first, 
there  is  increased  excitement,  resulting  from  an  unusual  sti- 
mulus applied  in  an  excessive  degree  to  a  system  peculiarly 
sensible  to  its  impression :  it  produces  a  derangement  in  the 
functions  of  some  or  many  viscera.  If  this  goes  on,  the 
second  stage  appears,  in  which  the  structure  of  these  viscera 
is  altered  to  a  degree  incompatible  with  the  living  state. — 
Thus  the  disease  proceeds  from  high  excitement  to  irre- 
parable exhaustion,  as  we  shall  perceive  by  attending  to 
the  history  of  its  symptoms.  In  the  less  severe  example 
there  is  chilliness  at  the  onset  soon  followed  by  a  permanent 
and  universal  sense  of  heat — flushed  face— inflamed  eyes — '■ 
head-ache — increased  susceptibility  to  the  impressions  of 

light   and    sound — vertigo — ^drowsiness  sighing  white 

tongue — arid  fauces — thirst — wandering  pains-^loss  of  ap- 
petite — costiveness — high  coloured  urine — dry  skin — nauseai 
— full  and  frequent  pulse ; — should  these  symptoms  in  a 
severe  degree  remain  without  controul,  the  disease  is  soon 
increased  to  its  most  aggravated  form.  The  patient  is  ex- 
tremely restless,  with  a  continual  desire  to  alter  his  position, 
but  without  relief.  The  heat  and  head-ache  are  intense — 
the  carotids  throb  with  unusual  violence.  There  is  some- 
times a  furious  delirium — tinnitus  aurium  and  even  loss  of 
sight.  There  is,  occasionally,  a  dry  cough  with  pain  in  the 
side,  and  almost  invariably  a  sense  of  heat,  oppression  and 
pain  on  pressure  at  the  praecordia,  accompanied  by  constant 
sichinj;.  Vomitinsr  sometimes  comes  on  very  early  in  the 
attack.  There  is  often  great  drowsmess  but  no  rcl'rcshing 
sleep.  In  some  cases  an  acute  pain  is  felt  in  the  right  side: 
and  a  yellow  colour  of  the  skin  often  supervenes.  I'liis  yel- 
lowness is  occasioned  by  the  presence  of  bile  which  ia  also 
fletected  in  the  urine  and  scrum  discharged  from  blisters. 
•Bhould  the  passagr;  of  the  bile  into  the  intestines  spontauttV 
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ously  take  place  or  be  procured  by  ibe  action  of  purgatives, 
this  jaundiced  appearance  will,  generally,  be  prevented : 
nevertheless,  in  some  cases  it  may  possibly  arise  from  a 
redundant  secretion,  even  when  the  bilious  canals  are  free  : 
and  a  bilious  vomiting  and  purging  may  occur  with  the  yel- 
lowness of  the  skin  and  carry  off  the  attack.    These  symp- 
toms proceed  with  various  degrees  of  violence  and  they  oc- 
cupy an  uncertain  period.    ^Vithin  12 — 24 — or  36  hours; 
or,  perhaps,  after  a  longer,  but  indefinite  time,  an  important 
change  takes  place.    Jt  marks  the  connnencenient  of  the 
second  stage.    Many  of  the  most  urgent  symptoms  decline. 
The  pain  and  heat  of  surface  subside-    There  is  a  sense  of 
cold  with  dampness  of  the  skin.    This  change  at  first,  so 
much  assumes  the  appearance  of  febrile  remission  as  to 
give  great  hope  to  the  inexperienced  practioner;  but  it 
speaks  a  state  of  the  utmost  danger.    In  some  cases  the 
patient  sinks,  at  once,  after  the  subsidence  of  excitement, 
apparently  destroyed  by  the  general  affection,  without  any 
previously  severe  determination  of  blood  to  particular  organs ; 
and  he  dies  at  the  moment  of  hope  in  his  amendment.  But, 
more  commonly,  the  catastrophe  is  not  so  sudden.  With 
the  diminution  of  heat  and  pain,  the  pulse  falls — the  coun- 
tenance exhibits  great  distress — the  eye  is  sunk — the  pupil 
dilated,  sometimes  delirium  continues — at  others,  there  is 
great  insensibility  with  tendency  to  coma.    Vomiting,  occa- 
sionally, continues  without  intermission : — at  times,  however, 
the  stomach  remains  tranquil :  and  this,  when  there  is  much 
cerebral  disturbance. 

As  the  disease  advances  a  discolouration  of  the  skin  often 
takes  place.  It  appears  in  yellow,  brown,  and  livid  patches. 
This  discolouration  never  comes  on  until  the  subsidence  of 
the  symptoms  of  excitement,  however  early  in  point  of  time. 
It  occurs  with  the  passive  hemorrhagy  from  various  parts : 
from  the  nose,  corners  of  the  eyes,  ears,  &c. ;  and  at  the 
same  time  with  the  black  vomiting.  This  change  of  colour 
appears  to  arise  from  ecchymosis  proceeding  from  exhaustion 
of  the  vis  vitas  in  the  capillary  vessels  of  the  surface  in  con- 
sequence of  previous  inordinate  excitement.  It  is  very  dis- 
similar from  the  bilious  yellowness  already  noticed  as  an  in- 
cidental symptom  of  the  first  stage  of  the  disease. 

1"he  first  discharges  from  the  stomach  are  merely  the  in- 
gesta;  afterwards  a  large  quantity  of  serous  fluid  is  ejected, 
when  little  has  been  drunk.  In  a  more  advanced  stage  of 
the  complaint  the  material  thrown  up  is  ropy  and  mixed  with 
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numerous  small  shreds, ilocculi, or  membranaceous  films  w  liidi 
lloat  ill  the  ejected  liquid.  These  soon  acquire  a  dark  brown, 
purple,  or  black  colour,  but  do  not,  at  iir.sl,  comnuiuicale 
much  general  tint  to  the  fluid  in  which  they  are  suspended. 
Afterwards,  the  matters  vomited  are  more  intimately  mixed 
together ;  and  w  ith  the  addition  of  dark  coloured  blood  whicli 
is  effused  into  the  stomach,  vitiated  bile,  and  other  morbid 
secretions,  give  an  appearance  in  the  aggregate  of  coflte 
grounds.  There  is  at  this  period,  usually,  a  purging  of  dark 
coloured  matter  resembling  tar  mixed  with  bltick  blood. 

Sometimes  within  the  first  forty  hours,  at  otliers  after  a 
more  protracted  period,  the  scene  draws  toward  a  close  with 
the  ordinary  phenomena  of  approaching  dissolution,  which 
accompany  the  last  stages  of  acute  disease  in  general.  There 
are  dilated  pupil — strabismus — singultus — subsultus  tendinum 
— coma — deliquium — ^hteraorrhage  fron;  various  chamiels — 
suppression  of  urine — low  muttering  delirium — total  insen- 
sibility— occasionally  violent  raving,  and  an  incessant  dispo- 
sition to  rise  in  bed.  These  are  among  the  last  symptoms  of  an 
unsubdued  attack  and  they  mark  the  near  approach  of  death. 

An  examination  post  mortem  exhibits  unequivocal  vestiges 
of  previous  inflammation.  In  the  brain,  increased  vascula- 
rity and  a  deep  redness  of  the  membranes — rupture  of 
the  vessels — adhesion  of  the  hemispheres  and  membranes — 
coagulable  lymph — extravasated  blood — serous  effusion.  In 
the  stomach,  a  lymphatic  film  adheres  to  the  surface  of  the 
villous  coat  in  difterent  parts  ;  but  is  easily  detached.  Duiing 
the  last  remains  of  life  it  is  ejected  with  the  fluid  contents  ti' 
this  organ.  Numerous  dark  coloured  spots  are  interspersed 
upon  the  villous  coat  which  present  the  mouths  of  vessels 
from  whence  there  oozes  black  blood.  1  he  same  appear- 
ances are  seen  throughout  the  track  of  the  intestines — the 
liver  is  occasionally  much  diseased  :  it  is  livid  and  overspread 
with  dark  coloured  patches — fiequeiitly  of  a  deep  purple 
colour  throughout  its  structure — greatly  enlarged,  and  lillcd 
\vith  blood. 

These  are  the  usual  symptoms  of  the  iuflamniatory  en- 
demic, and  of  its  destructive  inroads,  upon  the  heallliy  f  abric 
of  the  body,  supposing  it  to  pursue  an  unintcrrui)tGd  course 
in  an  example  of  great  severity.  '^I'hese  sympton-.s  arc, 
nevertheless,  very  irregular  both  in  their  general  ajipearanc  e, 
their  degrees  of  violence,  their  precise  ordci-  of  succession 
and  duration.  Thus  wc  find  th.al  after  a  period  of  violent 
and  uncontrullcd  excitement,  exluuisliun  yuccccds.    The  m- 
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creased  action  of  the  heart  and  augmented  heat  of  the  sur- 
face subside,  healthy  secretion  is  not  performed — the  bh^od 
passes  into  the  capillaries,  without  imclcrgoing  the  necessary 
change  in  the  secreting  organs,  giving  rise  to  congestions  and 
effusion,  and  passive  heeniorrhage  from  every  outlet. 

The  consideration  of  these  stages  of  increased  excitement 
and  exhaustion  determines  the  rationale  of  the  treatment;  as 
an  attention  to  the  nature  of  the  producing  causes  afforded 
the  ground  of  prevention.  The  curative  indication  is  es- 
tablished upon  the  inflannnatory  character  of  tiie  disease  at 
the  attack;  and,  therefore,  comprehends  the  means  of  sub- 
duing general  excitement,  and  of  preventing  thereby  the 
determination  of  blood  upon  particular  organs.  The  treat- 
ment is  simple  at  the  commencement  of  the  disease,  and  lis 
fully  announced  by  the  symptoms  of  that  stage.  Jn  the  first 
place,  every  cause  of  irritation  should  be  removed.  These 
will  be  obvious  to  the  practitioner  as  they  may  present  them- 
selves on  particular  occasions.  Their  removal  is  to  be  ef- 
fected by  the  "  antiphlogistic  regimen"  which  should  be 
strictly  enjoined. 

If,  at  the  moment  of  attack,  the  stomach  is  loaded  with 
food,  or  over  stimulated  by  strong  drink,  an  emetic  should 
obviate  the  impression  of  this  exciting  cause.  After  M'hich, 
"vve  must  resort  to  general  bleeding — the  warm  bath — cold 
lotions  to  the  head — cool  air — cold  drink — active  purging — ■ 
blisters — cold  ablution  when  the  heat  [returns — injections  of 
cold  sea  water.  These  measures  must  be  used  to  reduce 
excitement  and  prevent  the  debility  liable  to  result  from  over 
exertion  generally,  and  from  over  distention  of  particular 
vessels,  causing  congestion;  while,  in  the  occurrence  of  de- 
termination of  blood  to  the  head,  stomach,  lungs,  or  to  the 
hepatic  region,  topical  bleeding  and  blisters  must  be  em- 
ployed to  remove  congestions  already  formed  and  allow  the 
weakened  vessels  to  recover  their  tone.  If,  however,  the 
exhaustion  of  the  second  stage  has  supervened,  the  practi- 
tioner can  administer  but  feeble  aid.  Quietude,  a  cool  at- 
mosphere, gentle  laxatives,  nourishment,  and  sleep,  present 
the  only  means  of  restoration. 

In  this  disease  the  restorative  powers  of  nature  must  not 
be  waited  for.  It  does  not  possess  any  salutary  re-action — 
any  adequate  means  of  curhig  itself.  The  chance  of  reco- 
very is  always  diminished  in  a  ratio  proportioned  to  the  length 
of  time  which  is  suffered  to  elapse  without  the  employment 
of  decided  antiphlogistic  measures. 
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Si-x.  VI  r. — This  oppruhrhim  incdiconim,  tliougli  an  occat- 
sional.  sojourner  ill  all  climates,  has  its  principal  seat  and 
throne  between  the  tropics.  The  disease,  however,  is  ertually 
fatal,  though  not  near  so  frequent,  in  a  cold,  as  in  a  wann 
climate.  According  to  my  own  experience,  and  that  of  most 
of  my  naval  and  military  friends,  the  traumatic  is  greatly  more 
<langerous  than  the  idiophatic  species,  though  this  sentiment 
does  not  accord  with  that  of  Dr.  Morrison,  the  latest  writer 
-on  tl-j*;  subject. 

Tire  Si/mplomalology  of  Tetanus  is  by  no  means  necessary 
in  this  place,  since  it  is  impossible  for  the  veriest  tyro  to  mis- 
take the  disease.  Some  pathological  and  therapeutical  ob- 
servations only  will  heic  be  introduced. 

PHthologi/.. — Dr.  Morrison,  in  his  recent  treatise  on  Teta- 
nus, asserts  that  dissection  has  thrown  little  if  any  light  oa 
the  seat  or  nature  of  the  disease.  But  some  late  papers  and 
investigations  w-ould  seem  to  diffuse  a  ray  of  light  on  Uie 
obscurity  of  this  pathological  track,  and  induce  us  to  believe 
that  vvc  have  too  long  neglected  the  morbid  anatomy  of  the 
spinal  cord,  and  of  the  medulla  oblongata,  in  diseases  attended 
with  violent  spasmodic  affections.  Dr.  Sanders,  of  Edin- 
burgh, has  long  Jabourcd  in  the  development  of  this  dark 
subject,  and  not  without  some  success.  The  harmonious 
balance,  not  only  of  the  circulation  in  itself,  but  in  its  relation 
W'idi  the  nervous  system,  has  too  long  been  overlooked;  but 
new  light  is  now  breaking  in  upon  our  minds  from  the  tomb. 
The  'ineqnUibriitm  in  the  balance  of  iXxe  excitement,  which 
xjxists  in  almost  all  diseases,  is  here  evinced,  in  characters 
that  can  hardly  fail  to  be  understood.  While  the  class  of 
voluntary  muscles  is  in  complete  spasm,  various  organs — 
more  -especially  the  chylo-poetic  viscera,  are  utterly  torpid. — 
Tliis  ineqnilibrium  in  the  balance  of  the  excitement  shews 
itself,  even  before  the  developenient  of  spasms,  in  the  torpor 
aiul  coslivcness  of  the  alimentary  canal  p/('f«;-.son/ of,  and  co- 
leniporanoous  with  Tetanus,  as  was  sagaciously  remarked  by 
that  accurate  oJjscrver  of  nature,  l)r.  Dickson,  in  the  7tU 
Volimie  of  the  Medico-chirurgical  Transactions. 

We  must  therefore  look  to  the  origins  of  those  nerves  which 
supply  spanned  muscles,  for  the  inunediatc  seat  of  the  mis- 
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thief;  anil  there  il  will  be  Ibiiiul,  witlioiit  a  doubt.  Dissec- 
tions of  Uio  base  of  the  bsain,  mecUiUa  obh)ngata,  ami  niediilht 
spinalis,  have  not,  till  lately,  been  prosecuted  with  any  thing 
like  accuracy. 

Dr.  Reid  has  now  forcibly  drawn  the  attention  of  the  me- 
dical world  to  this  subject,  and  it  will,  no  doubt,  be  well 
investigated.  It  has  long  been  remarked,  indeed,  that  in 
Tetanus  the  natural  functions  are  little  affected,  and  the  same 
may  be  said  of  the  intellectual  functions,  and  those  muscles 
and  organs  supplied  by  the  nerves  of  sense.  These  consi- 
derations naturally  lead  to  the  conclusion  that  the  thoracic 
and  abdominal  viscera  are  not  primarily  affected,  and  that  the 
origin  of  the  disease  is  not  in  the  nervous  substance  supplying 
those  organs — in  short,  that  the  cerebral  and  ganglionic  sys- 
tems are  only  drawn  in  subsequcntli/,  and  that  the  spinal  cord 
is  the  original  and  principal  seat  of  Tetanus. 

Case  in  elucidation  [from  Dr.  Reid]. — A  boy  14  years  of 
asre,  after  receiving  a  severe  bruise  in  the  toes  of  the  rigrht 
foot,  was  exposed  to  the  vicissitudes  of  the  weather  in  the 
month  of  February.  He  was  seized  four  or  five  days  after- 
wards, with  tetanus,  and  died  in  thirty-six  hours.  Dissec- 
tion.— Viscera  of  the  abdomen  and  thorax  perfectly  sound, 
as  were  all  the  muscular  parts.  On  opening  the  spine,  J'rom 
the  back  part,  and  on  raising  die  nervous  mass  (with  its  dura 
mater  entire)  from  the  spine,  "  there  appeared  a  considerable 
effusion  of  blood  in  the  cellular  tissue,  connecting  it  to  the 
upper  lumbar,  and  lower  dorsal  vertebrae.  A  similar  effu- 
sion occurred  also  along  the  bodies  of  the  upper  dorsal  and 
two  lower  cervical  vertebrae.  On  slitting  up  the  dura  mater 
on  the  anterior  surface,  the  nervous  mass  appeared  highly 
vascular,  and  the  vessels  of  every  description  remarkably  tor- 
tuous. The  only  appearance  in  the  nervous  substance  itself, 
was  a  deeper  tinge  than  natural  in  its  cortical  and  medullary 
parts." 

From  these  appearances,  corresponding  with  the  investiga- 
tions of  Dr.  Sanders,  it  follows  that  tetanus  is  radically  an 
inflammatory  disease.  But  general  blood-letting  here  will 
not  be  near  so  eflicacious  as  local  abstractions  of  blood  from 
the  spine — blisters — purgatives — and  finally,  mercury  and 
opium  to  equalize  the  balance  of  tlie  circulation  and  excite- 
ment. The  following  observations  from  Dr.  Morrison,  the 
latest  writer  on  tropical  tetanus,  may  be  appropriately  intro- 
duced here. 

Dr.  Morrison  was  led  to  compose  his  present  Treatise 
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on  Tetanus,  from  having  had  considerable  experience  in  that 
disease,  during  an  eight  years  practice  in  the  Colony  of  De- 
merara,  where  it  is  of  frequent  occurrence.  The  land  of  this 
part  of  the  South  American  Continent  is  low,  flat,  and  marshy, 
abounding  with  swamps,  and,  with  the  exception  of  a  stripe 
along  the  banks  of  the  Demcrari,  is  covered  with  trees  of 
various  dimensions,  whose  roots,  for  a  great  part  of  the  year, 
lie  bedded  in  water.  The  prevalent  diseases  are  intermiltents, 
fevers,  hepatitis,  enteritis,  rheumatism,  dysentery,  and,  among 
children,  hydrocephalus. 

Dr.  M.  does  not  look  upon  Tetanus,  even  the  traumatic 
form,  as  so  very  dangerous  a  disease,  in  tropical  climates,  as 
authors  have  represented  it.  He  has  witnessed  many  in- 
stances of  recovery  both  from  traumatic  and  idiopathic  te- 
tanus, and,  strange  as  it  may  appear,  the  instances  of  cure  in 
the  formci'  have  been  nearly  as  numerous  as  in  the  latter.. 
I'D  upwards  of  twenty  cases  of  this  disease  which  he  witnessed 
a^nong  negroes,  the  pulse  was  in  no  instance,  accelerated  in 
the  manner  related  by  Dr.  Parry.  He  has  never  known  it 
above  98,  whether  the  termination  was  favourable  or  fatal. — 
The  following  prognostic  passage  we  shall  transcribe. 

"  When  the  disease  comes  on  gradually ;  when  for  the 
first  three  or  four  days  the  muscles  of  the  jaws  are  solely 
aflfccted,  and  that  perhaps  not  in  any  alarming  degree;  when 
the  abdomen  is  not  preteruaturally  hard,  or  the  bowels  obsti- 
nately costive;  when  the  skin  is  moist  and  moderately  warns, 
and  above  all  when  the  patient  enjoys  sleep,  vrc  may  (by  the 
means  hereafter  to  be  spoken  of)  entertain  strong  hopes  of 
an  eventual  recovery.  An  increased  How  of  saliva  where 
mercury  has,  or  has  not  been  used,  is  always  to  be  regarded 
as  favourable;  the  less  the  general  air  of  the  countenance  is 
changed,  the  better.  On  the  other  hand,  when  tlie  attack  is 
violent  and  sudden;  when  the  muscles  of  the  neck,  back,  and 
abdomen,  are  rigidly  contracted  ;  when  the  patient  complains 
of  a  shooting  pain  from  the  sternum  towards  the  spine;  when 
the  belly  feels  hard  like  a  board,  and  the  least  pressuie  tliereou 
produces  spasmodic  twitchings  or  contractions  of  the  muscles 
of  the  neck,  jaws,  8cc.;  or  when  the  same  effect  is  brought 
about  by  the  presentation  of  any  substance  (solid  or  fluid) 
near  the  mouth,  we  have  much  reason  to  fear  a  fatal  termi- 
nation. Spasmodic  startings  of  the  muscles  set  in  sometimes 
early  in  the  disease,  and  recurring  every  eight  or  ten  minutes, 
are  to  be  regarded  as  very  unfavourable."  p.  2y. 

p  p  p 
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The  only  disease  which  tetanus  can  be  confounded  wiili, 
is  rabies  contagiosa.  In  the  latter,  however,  there  is  gene- 
rally fever;  frecjucntiy  increased  heat  of  the  body.  In  rabies 
contagiosa,  vomiting  is  common  at  the  commencement;  not 
so  in  tetanus.  Tlie  delirium,  too,  of  hydrophobia  is  absent 
in  tetanus.  The  shooting  pain  from  the  sternum  to  the  spine 
is  seldom  wanting  in  tetanus  or  present  in  the  other. 

Treatment  of  Tetanus. — Dr.  M.  believes,  that  sponta- 
neous cures  do  occasionally  take  place  in  tropical  climates. 
One  decided  instance  of  traumatic  tetanus  giving  way  to  the 
efforts  of  nature  fell  under  his  own  observation.  The  treat- 
ment of  idiopathic  and  symptomatic  tetanus  is  considered  the 
same.  For  although  it  is  common  and  proper  in  the  West 
Indies  to  apply  some  stimulating  substances,  as  ol.  terebinth, 
or  the  like,  to  recent  wounds,  together  with  emollient  cata- 
plasms, so  as  to  induce  free  suppuration,  yet  when  constitu- 
tional tetanic  symptoms  have  once  commenced,  there  is  little 
or  no  dependence  on  local  treatment.  By  way  of  preven- 
tion, Dr.  Clarke  advises  a  slight  mercurial  ptyalism  to  be 
brought  on  after  w  ounds  in  hot  climates,  or  under  suspicious 
circumstances.  For  the  same  purpose,  the  complete  division 
of  half  divided  nerves,  tendons,  &c.  might  be  proper.  The 
Spanish  physicians  bathe  the  wound,  for  an  hour  or  more,  in 
warm  oil,  while  some  subsequently  apply  lunar  caustic,  su- 
j)eracetate  of  lead,  &c.  The  principal  general  remedies  that 
liave  been  recommended  are,  the  cold  affusion,  mercury,  opi- 
ates, wine  and  bark,  the  warm  bath,  cathartics,  blisters,  anti- 
spasmodics. We  shall  not  stop  to  notice  the  history  of  each 
of  these  remedies,  but  give  the  substance  of  Dr.  M.'s  own 
remarks  and  experience.  During  the  Doctor's  first  three 
years  residence  in  Demerara,  and  in  the  first  eight  or  ten 
cases,  the  cold  affusion  was  invariably  used,  but  w  ith  so  little 
success  that  it  was  ultimately  left  entirely  off,  and  the  warm 
bath  substituted. 

Mercury. — Spontaneous  salivation  has  often  been  observed 
in  tetanic  patients  whose  cases  terminated  favourably,  hence 
probably  the  first  idea  of  using  mercury.  In  hot  countries 
tetanus  is  seldom  so  rapid  as  to  prevent  the  introduction  of 
mercury  in  quantity  sufficient  to  salivate,  before  the  disease 
inns  its  course,  whether  favourably  or  fatally;  and,  as  in  all 
climates  mercury  interferes  not  with  other  remedies,  Dr.  IVl  . 
thinks  its  administration  ought  never  to  be  omitted. 

"  I  undoubtedly  have  had  many  examples  of  the  good 
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effects  from  mercury  in  the  cure  of  this  diycasc.  Four  grains 
of  calomel  given  two  or  three  times  u-ilay,  with  three  or  four 
drachms  of  the  ointment  well  rubbed  on  the  neck  and  spine 
night  and  morning,  I  believe  to  be  excellent  practice.  A 
much  larger  quantity  of  the  ointment  may  be  used  on  dilferent 
parts  of  the  body:  indeed,  the  more  continued  the  friction, 
the  better.  The  constitution  labouring  under  this  disease, 
will  mostly  appear  as  proof  against  the  usual  effects  of  this 
medicine  ;  but  when  salivation  can  be  brought  about,  it  will 
in  a  great  majority  of  cases  be  found  to  be  attended  with  the 
happiest  consequences.  Allowing  the  spontaneous  salivation 
which  sometimes  occurs,  to  be  more  the  effect  than  the  cause 
of  the  cure,  still  we  should  be  inclined  to  throw  in  large 
quantities  of  mercury,  merely  with  a  view  of  bringing  on  any 
different  action  in  the  system." 

The  submuriate  of  mercury  with  scammony  or  jalap  as  a 
purge  is  also  recommended  by  our  Author. 

Opium. — ^This  appears  the  sheet  anchor  of  our  author  in 
this  disease.  He  has  met  with  more  than  a  dozen  cases  where 
the  cure  of  tetanus  could  be  fairly  attributed  to  this  medicine; 
and  he  has  met  with  no  instance  of  recovery  m  which  he  did 
not  conceive  that  it  bore  a  principal  part.  It  must  be  given, 
however,  in  very  large  doses,  the  system  under  tetanus  being 
little  affected  by  doses  of  opium  that  in  other  circumstances 
would  produce  striking  effects. 

"  A  practitioner,"  says  Dr.  M.  "  for  whose  acuteness  and 
discernment  I  have  great  respect,  gave  to  an  old  man,  in  my 
presence,  who  was  in  an  incipient  stage  of  this  disease,  about 
half  an  ounce  of  tincture  of  opium  in  four  ounces  of  rum,  as 
ajirst  dose,  directing,  at  the  same  time,  the  spirit  to  be  fre- 
quently repeated,  and  the  man  got  perfectly  over  the  com- 
plaint in  a  few  days."  57. 

Dr.  M.  directs  that  an  adult  should  commence  with  one 
hundred  drops  of  the  tincture  (bowels  being  opened),  in- 
creasing each  succeeding  dose  one-tliird  every  two  hours, 
unless  sleep  or  stertorin  the  breathing  ensue  ;  ordering  at  the 
same  time,  wine  or  ardent  spirits,  in  as  large  quantities  as 
the  patient  can  be  induced  to  swallow.  A  pint  of  spirits,  or 
double  that  quantity  of  wine  in  the  twenty-four  hours  will  not 
1)0  too  much.  Tincture  of  opium  is  also  to  be  rubbed  on  the 
spine. 

'r/ie  Warm  Baf.h  is  regarded  by  our  author  in  a  favourable 
point  of  view.    It  lias  afforded  nuich  present  relief  on  scvc- 
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ral  occasions  under  his  own  eye,  where  the  spasinodic 
twitchings  were  frequent  and  troublesome.  He  depends  very 
little  on  it,  however,  and  justly  observes,  that  the  exertion 
or  movment  which  the  patients  must  undergo,  in  order  to 
get  into  the  bath,  will  often  more  tlian  counterbalance  any 
good  effects  that  can  be  expected  from  it.  Patients  are  so 
alive  to  all  external  impressions,  that  the  least  exertion  is 
often  sufficient  to  excite  violent  spasms.  On  this  account 
the  patient  should  be  kept  as  quiet  as  possible,  and  very  few 
questions  asked  him.  The  chamber  should  be  kept  darkened, 
and  every  thing  tending  to  excite  mental  exertion  avoided. 

Blisters,  though  recommended  in  high  terms  by  a  few 
medical  practitioners,  can  only  be  looked  upon  in  the  light  of 
adjuvants.  The  course  of  the  spine  appears  the  best  site  of 
their  application. 

Bark  and  J¥me, — Dr.  M.  recommends,  that  during  the 
exhibition  of  opium,  large  quantities  of  vvine  or  diluted 
alkohol  be  administered,  in  order  to  second  its  effects. 

Recapitulation. — "  The  bowels  should  be  kept  as  free  as 
possible.    We  must  endeavour  to  bring  about  an  operation 
every  twelve  hours.    This,  even  by  the  aid  of  strong  cathar- 
tics, or  purgative  injections,  will  be  found  very  difficult  to  be 
obtained  ;  the  sphincter  ani  sometimes  scarcely  admitting  the 
introduction  of  a  glystcr-pipe,  and  the  exhibition  of  the 
strongest  purgatives  may  often  be  attended  with  little  or  no 
effect.    Sulphate  of  soda,  jalap  and  calomel,  scammony,  pil, 
aloes  cum  colocynthide,  &c.  are  as  proper  for  this  purpose  as 
any  other,  aided  by  stimulating  clysters,  such  as  solution  of 
muriate  or  sulphate  of  soda,  with  olive  oil ;  the  resin  of  tur- 
pentine, suspended  by  the  yolk  of  an  egg;  solutions  of  soap, 
&c.  I  have  fouiid  it,  on  two  or  three  occasions,  impossible  to 
open  the  bowels  freely,  till  after  large  quantities  of  opium  had 
been  taken,  which  seemed  to  bring  about  a  general  relaxation ; 
or  until  the  system  had  been  evidently  under  the  influence  of 
mercury;  and,  indeed^  these  are  the  two  medicines  on  M'hich 
we  are  to  place  the  greatest  confidence,  in  the  treatment  of 
this  disease  :  they  must  be  given,  however  as  before  remarked, 
in  large  doses,  and  frequently  repeated.    I  once  gave  a  pa- 
tient, who  is,  I  believe,  still  living,  ten  grains  of  opium  and 
twenty  of  calomel,  in  pills,  and  five  ounces  of  tincture  of 
ppiiim,  in  wine,  all  in  the  space  of  twelve  hours. 

"  Next  to  opium,  I  certainly  look  on  the  preparations  of 
quicksilver  as  the  most  valuable.    Large  quantities  of  the 
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ointment  may  be  rubbed  in  on  the  spine,  neck,  legs,  &,c.  with 
repeated  doses  of  submuriate  internally.  Wine  and  ardent 
spirits  should  be  given  freely  ;  indeed,  the  coiLstllution  here 
appears  as  insensible  to  their  usual  efl'eets,  as  to  those  of 
opium  ;  and  quantities,  wliich  in  a  state  of  liealdi,  woidd 
produce  stupid  intoxication,  now  neiUier  exhilarate  the  spirits, 
nor  disturb  that  serenity  of  mind  so  conspicuous  throughout 
the  disease. 

"  The  warm  hath  will  often  be  found  a  useful  auxiliary; 
when  we  expect  to  derive  advantages  from  it,  the  vessel  used 
should  be  so  capacious,  as  to  allow  the  patient  to  be  as  little 
confined  as  possible,  and  the  water  should  be  sutlicieut  to 
cover  the  shoulders  completely.  1  have  found  a  coiumon 
rum  puncheon  sawed  a  cros.s  at  the  centre,  very  couvcuicut 
for  this  purpose. 

"  1  have  generally  used  blisteriiig  plasters,  but  confess  I 
have  never  experienced  auich  benefit  from  their  appjicatiou.  , 

"When  the  disease  is  conquered,  the  patient  should  take 
wine  and  bark  for  many  weeks."  p.  70. 

On  the  above  passage  1  would  veuiark  that  the  local  abstrac- 
tions of  blood  by  leeches  and  cupping  from  the  neighbourhood 
of  tlje  spine,  with  subsequent  blisters  there,  are  not  iucouiiis- 
tent  with  the  plan  of  treatment  j  ecommended  by  ]Vl.oi  i  i- 
son.  For  it  must  be  remeu)bercd  that  such  is  the  unequal 
distribution  both  of  the  blood  and  excitability  ui  the  sysfcen*, 
under  this  disease,  that  one  part  is  completely  torpid  while 
another  is  on  the  point  of  extravasation  fi  oui  turgescenee  or 
inflammation.  It  is  evident  from  this  view  of  the  aflair,  thust 
we  must  stimulate  the  torpid  organs  at  the  very  nwment  we 
are  employing  sedatives,  and  counter-irritants,,  os  abstracting 
blood  from  the  congested  parts. — Hence  too  the  great  value 
of  purgatives  and  mercury.  The  former  briug  back  lire  ex- 
citement to  the  abdominal  viscera,  and  powerfully  detcruiine 
from  the  spine :  the  latter  sets  all  the  secretory  and  excretory 
apparatus  to  work,  while  it  equalizes  the  circulation  iu  every 
part  of  the  system. 
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Observations  on  the  Dj/scntcry  of  New  Orleans.  By  Archi- 
bald Robertson,  yi.t>.  Resident  Fliysician  at  Nurih- 
amptoji.* 

Sec.  VIII.— About  the  middle  of  November,  1814,  the 
expeditionary  force  destined  to  act  against  New  Orleans  ar- 
rived at  Jamaica,  under  the  command  of  Vice-Admlral  the 
Hon.  Sir  Alexander  Cochrane;  and  the  whole  fleet  of  ships 
of  war  and  transports,  having  rendezvoused  there,  took  their 
departure  from  Negril  Bay,  at  the  west  end  of  that  island, 
about  the  end  of  November,  full  of  health  and  hope. 

Before  the  middle  of  December,  the  fleet  arrived  on  the 
coast  of  Louisiana,  and  took  steps  for  disembarking  the 
troops  without  delay — a  measure  against  which  nature  seemed 
to  have  opposed  ample  and  almost  insurmountable  obstacles. 
Moreover  tire  passage  of  those  lakes  which  formed  the  only 
practicable  approach  was  obstructed  by  five  large  American 
smacks  or  gun  vessels,  mounting  several  heavy  guns  each,  and 
admirably  adapted,  from  their  build,  for  operating  in  those 
shallow  waters. 

The  latter  vexatious  impediment,  however,  was  soon  con- 
quered by  our  sailors,  who  shewed,  on  this  occasion,  all  that 
**  ass  triplex," — ^that  hardy,  careless,  characteristic  valour  for 
which  they  are  so  illustrious.  The  boats  of  the  fleet,  man- 
ned and  armed,  were  sent  away,  and,  after  a  tiresome  row  of 
thirty-six  hours,  succeeded  in  penning  the  enemy  up  in  a 
creek,  where  they  attacked  them  against  the  superior  odds  of 
their  position  and  their  force,  and  after  a  furious  engagement, 
captured  every  one  of  them.  This  achievement  was  decidedly 
gallant,  and  would  have  stood  amidst  the  most  brilliant  feats 
of  naval  warfare,  had  not  the  subsequent  failure  of  the  main 
object  of  the  expedition  thrown  a  bleak  shade  over  its  lustre. 

About  the  beginning  of  January  (IS  15)  bowel  complaints, 
which  had  previously  appeared  amongst  the  boats'  crews  and 
the  fatigue  parties  of  the  army,  began  to  be  very  rife. — They 
varied  in  degree  of  severity,  from  the  milder  symptoms  of 
dysentery  to"  its  most  aggravated  forms.  I  may  enumerate  in 
a  few  words  the  symptoms  of  the  disease.    The  patients,  for 

♦  I  have  been  obliged,  for  want  oCsijacc,  to  f^roatly  ciirlail  Dr.  Robertson's 
valuable  paper,  by  omitting  tliat  part  of  it  wliicli  trcais  on  fever— a  subject 
which  has  occupied  u  great  portion  of  this  work.— J.  Johnson. 
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liie  most  part,  complained  of  severe  tormina,  tenesmus,  scanty 
blood  dejections,  want  of  appetite  and  strength,  general  pains 
and  soreness,  an<l  strong  disposition  to  vonnt  on  taking  either 
food  or  (hink.  The  tongue  was  white  or  yellow ;  the  eye 
langnid;  the  pulse  above  lOQ,  small  and  easily  compressed  ;. 
the  skui  often  dry,  or  covered  with  clammy  sweat,  but  always 
considerably  increased  in  temperature. 

The  causes  were,  generally  speaking,  obvious  enough. — 
The  men  had  been  rowing  all  day,  and  sleeping  all  night  in 
ihe  open  boats.  They  had  incautiously  drunk  the  biackisli 
M  ates  of  the  lakes,  and  had  some  times  been  obliged  to  cat 
their  beef  or  pork  raw,  when,  on  an  emergency,  they  were 
deprived  of  an  opportunity  of  cooking  it.  They  were  often 
drenched  with  rain,  or  dripping  with  spray,  without  being 
able  to  put  on  dry  clothes.  Added  to  all  this,  the  weather 
was  extremely  cold,  particularly  in  the  night,  the  thermometer 
before  sun  rise  being  often  as  low  as  25  or  26  degrees,  rising 
no  iiigher  during  the  day  than  30  or  38  degrees,  and  seldom 
above  30."* 

The  locality  of  the  general  rendezvous  for  the  boats  was 
very  bad  (though  the  best  that  could  be  found),  being  a  miry 
place,  covered  with  reeds,  and  abounding  in  miasmal  exhala- 
tions. 

The  encampment  of  the  army,  too,  was  on  a  swampy  spot 
on  the  left  bank  of  the  Mississipi,  about  six  miles  from  New 
Orleans.  Indeed,  the  whole  vicinity  is  a  swamp,  which, 
after  the  rains  so  frequent  at  that  season  of  the  year,  became 
a  perfect  puddle,  llaving  the  Mississippi  on  their  left,  they 
drank  its  discoloured  and  polluted  water,  and  were  exposed  to 
the  effluvium  of  its  slimy  mud,  as  well  as  to  the  paludal  ex^ 
halations  of  an  impracticable  wooded  morass  on  their  right. 
The  huts,  also,  in  which  the  troops  were  sheltered,  were  far 

*  The  Physiologbit  migl'tliiivcconlcnipliKed  vvilli  interest,  on  this  occasion, 
the  marked  dilT.Teni-o  in  the  cITect  of  cold  on  the  Eiirn|)eiin  and  (he  African 
conbitulioiis.  Wliilc  the  former  were,  comparatively,  only  incommoded,  tfic 
latter  were  severely  injured  hy  it.  Many  soldiers  of  the  Negro  Regiments  liiul 
their  feet  frost-billen.and  lost  their  toes  hy  the  consequent  gangrene  and  s|)h!i- 
celiis.  Sonic  of  them  even  died  in  the  camp  or  in  the  boats^  from  excessive 
cold.*  Of  our  own  people,  many  of  the  boats'  crews,  and  ercn  of  the  ollicers, 
on  llicir  return  from  boat  service,  were  incapacitated  for  six  or  ten  d;iys,  hy 
iiain,  numbnfBS,  slioolina:,  and  tingling  of  the  lower  extremities,  'J'hcy  ex- 
pressed their  distress  to  be  as  great  as  if  Iheir  feel  and  legs,  from  the  knees 
downwards,  Iiad  been  one  immense  chilhliiin  !  Various  remedies  were  tried  for 
Ihis  teasing  alfeclion ;  hut  nothing  1  could  devise  gave  any  relief.  Temporary 
ease  was  derived  from  frcipicntly  bathing  the  feet  in  cold  salt  water.  'J'his  pe- 
culiar afliection  1  no  where  find  inciitioiicd  hy  writers  on  the  cHVcts  of  cold. 
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fi'oni  boing  imjjeivious  either  to  rain  or  cold :  so  that^  upon 
the  whole,  the  army  and  navy,  in  point  of  privations,  v>  ei  e 
much  upon  a  par. 

Oa  the  first  appearance  of  Dysentery,  its  treatment  was 
commenced  by  a  llannel  roller  bound  tight  round  the  abdo- 
men, and  ordering  flannel  clothing  next  the  skin,  if  the  pa- 
tients had  it  not  already.  Saline  cathartics,  and  particularly" 
oleiltn  ricini,  witti  now  and  then  a  few  grains  of  calomel, 
■were  repeatedly  given,  until  the  stools  were  increased  in 
quantity,  and  more  freely  rendered.  At  the  same  time, 
plentiful  dilution  with  tepid  gruel,  warm  tea,  rice,  or  barley- 
water  (with  a  tinge  of  port  wine  and  a  little  sugar,  so  as  to  re- 
move its  nauseous  insipidity,  and  allure  the  patient  to  drink 
it  in  such  quantities  as  would  prove  useful),  as  also  decoc- 
tions of  linseed  or  of  gum-arabic,  I  always  considered  of 
primary  importance  as  well  in  promoting  the  cure,  as  in  alle- 
viating symptoms.  Demulcent  drinks  I  hold  to  be  of  much 
moment  in  this  complaint,  as  theyj  no  doubt,  in  some  mea- 
sure, defend  the  irritable  or  semi-inflamed  coats  of  the  bowel's 
from  the  stimulus  of  the  ingesta,  besides  sheathing  the  acri- 
monious secretions  which,  during  this  disease,  are  unques- 
tionably poured  out  from  the  intestinal  glands,  and  supplying 
the  want  of  excretion  from  the  mucous  follicles. — I  have  had 
occasion  to  see:  even  olive  oil  given  with  this  view,  in  doses 
of  an  ounce  or  two,  and  the  relief  that  always  followed  it, 
even  though  it  had  no  laxative  eflect,  was  very  conspicuous. 

When  the  primee  viae  had  been  fully  evacuated,  an  attempt 
was  made  to  restore  the  natural  secretions,  and  the  balance 
of  the  circulation,  by  opening  the  pores  of  the  skin.  Anti- 
monial  powder,  with  opium,  was  employed  for  this  purpose  ; 
but  more  generally  the  pulvis  ipecacuanhas  conipositus, 
which  certainly  seemed  to  slicceed  best. 

Whenever  tormina  and  straining  returned  in  a  worse  de- 
gree than  ordinary,  a  cathartic  was  given  in  the  morning,  fol- 
lowed by  a  large  dOse  of  opium,  or  an  anodyne  diaphoretic 
at  night. 

Believing,  as  I  firmly  do,  that  wherever  there  is  morbid 
activity  of  the  vascular,  and  increased  mobility  or  excitability 
of  the  nervous  system  (the  former  evinced  by  undue  velocity 
and  force  of  motion  of  the  heart  and  great  vessels,  and  the 
latter  by  morbid  evolvement  of  animal  heat,  general  pains, 
lassitude,  &c.)  there  bloodletting  is  very  seldom  inadmissible, 
whatever  be  the  name  or  nature  of  the  disease,: — it  is  almost 
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unnecessary  to  say  that,  in  tlie  coni])1aint  T  am  now  describing, 
tlie  lancet  lormed  a  leading  agent  in  llie  mclliodus  mcdcnfli. 
Whenever  llic  slools  resembled  the  "  Jotnra  carnium,"  I 
practised  depiction  with  as  much  freedom  as  if  there  had 
been  active  ha;niorrhage  from  the  intestines  from  any  other 
cause ; — the  amended  appearance  of  the  alvine  discharges, 
and  the  diminution  of  the  pyrexial  symptoms  not  only  justified 
but  sanctioned  the  apparent  boldness  of  a  measure,  which, 
T  have  reason  to  know,  has  succeeded  equally  well  in  other 
liands  besides  my  own.  Many  of  our  piimaiy  cases,  how- 
ever, were  not  so  severe  as  to  require  venesection. 

By  these  means,  aided  by  perfect  quietude,  repose,  and 
low  diet,  the  febrile  state  soon  disappeared,  and  nothing  re- 
mained but  debility  and  irregularity  of  the  bowels,  which 
were  to  be  removed  by  the  mistina  cretascum  opio,  the  infu- 
sum  quassise  cxcelsa?,  or  the  mistura  cinchona;,  given  ihiice 
or  four  times  a-day,  and  a  gentle  laxative  once  in  three  or 
four  days. 

Many  of  our  earlier  and  milder  cases  yielded  to  this  treat- 
ment ;  but  those  of  a  severer  sort  required  measures  less 
inert.  In  these  malignant  forms  of  the  disease,  I  began  by 
giving  a  strong  saline  or  lubricating  cathartic.  Here,  too, 
blood-letting  was  very  freely  practised,  when  the  patients 
were  young  and  robust,  or  indeed,  whenever  the  force  of  the 
pulse  and  pyrexia  seemed  on  general  principles,  to  justify  it. 
I  never  once  saw  cause  to  repent  of  this  evacuation,  tho'  I 
have  more  than  once  carried  it  to  a  great  extent.  It  often 
moderated  local  pain  of  the  abdomen,  diminished  the  severity 
of  the  griping,  and,  when  practised  with  prudence,  did  not 
perceptibly  increase  the  subsequent  debility. — These  prelimi- 
nary steps  being  taken,  I  immediately  commenced  the  use  of 
calomel,  and  pushed  on  undeviatingly  to  salivation,  from  the 
belief,  which  seems  to  be  well-founded,  of  an  occult  con- 
nection betwixt  dysentery  and  a  morbid  condition  of  the 
liver. 

The  doses  I  gave  were  regulated  by  the  constitution  of 
the  patients,  and  the  tictual  state  of  the  symptoms  ;  but  one 
scruple  night  and  morning,  was  the  most  usual  prescription, — 
seldom  less  than  ten  grains  thrice  a-day !  I  gave  a  scruple 
night  and  morning  so  often,  and  in  such  a  great  variety  of 
habits,  that  I  soonccased  to  be  at  all  fearful  of  hypcrcalliarsis, 
or,  indeed,  of  any  other  unpleasant  effect.  It  certainly  seldom, 
in  any  case,  increased  tormina  and  tenesmus,  but  generally 
lessened  both  vciy  materially,  and  produced  live  or  yix  large 
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motions,  voided  whh  less  straining,  and  less  tinged  wiiU 
blood.    I  liave  in  this  way  given  l6,  24,  or  32  scruples  ot 
calomel  in  the  course  of  half  as  many  days,  before  theniouih 
became  afl^cted.    When  the  gums  were  fairly  sore,  with 
some  ptyalism,  the  calomel  was  omitted,  the  tormina,  tenes- 
mus, and  general  fever  disappeared  as  a  matter  of'  course, 
and  the  bowels  gradually  returned  to  their  natural  state,  the 
stools  often  changing,  in  one  night's  time,  from  adarkbvown 
or  spinage  colour,  to  a  bright  healthy  yellow,  with  the  odour 
of  natural  faeces.    Some  tonic  or  stomachic  was  prescribed 
during  tlie  days  of  convalsecence ;  and  generally,  as  soon  as 
the  mouth  was  well,  the  patients  were  fit  for  duty. 

Calomel  was  often  thus  given  alone  and  uncombined;  but 
often  I  thought  it  preferable,  on  account  of  occasional  symp- 
toms, to  conjoin  with  it  two  grains  of  opium,  or  to  give  at 
noon  (in  the  interval  between  the  doses  of  calomel)  twelve 
or  fifteen  grains  of  the  pulvis  ipecacuanhae  compositus. — 
This  was  done  in  order  to  lessen  the  irritability  of  the  bowels^ 
and  to  support  the  cuticular  discharge.  Under  such  manage- 
ment, every  case  recovered  where  no  visceral  obstructions 
existed,  or  where  the  co -existent  disease  of  the  liver  was  not 
irretrievable  from  having  passed  into  disorganization. 

As  to  the  fact  of  visceral  obstructions,  I  believe  they  are 
a  more  frequent  occurrence,  even  in  our  own  climate,  than  is 
generally  supposed  :  but  I  am  persuaded  that,  of  those  who 
have  lived  for  any  length  of  time  within  the  tropics,  scarcely 
fewer  than  four-Jifths  have  one  visciis  or  other  in  the  abdo- 
men, more  or  less  altered  by  morbid  action.  This  opinion 
is  deduced  from  a  very  considerable  number  of  dissections 
of  such  subjects. 

Opium  is  one  of  those  remedies  of  doubtful  utility  iu 
dysentery,  which  has  been  by  some  violently  decried,  and  by 
most  rather  sparingly  used,  from  its  alleged  tendency  to  sus- 
pend the  natural  secretions,  lock  up  the  excretory  ducts,  and 
check  the  transpiration  by  the  skin.  Candour  obliges  me  to 
say  that  I  have  used  it  largely,  particularly  in  the  chronic 
forms  of  the  disease,  and  that  I  have  never  noticed  any  of  the 
unfavourable  effects  urged  against  it ;  but  on  the  contrary 
can  bear  witness  with  the  illustrious  Sydenham,  Dr.  John 
Hunter,  and  several  living  authors,  to  its  beneficial  power. 
Given  after  purgatives,  it  can  seldom  be  unsafe, — and,  if  it 
does  no  more,  it  procures  a  temporary  truce  from  the  disease. 
11  ow  important  a  cessation  from  suffering  is,  in  every  illness, 
but  more  especially  in  so  endless  and  harassing  a  couiplaiut 
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as  dysentery,  I  need  not  say — prejudices,  probably  illusory 
■and  theoretical,  ought  to  give  way  to  an  advantage  so  sub- 
stantial. 

Nevertheless  it  must  be  admitted,  that  in  ihe  early  or  acute 
stage  of  dysentery,  this  remedy  must  be  administered  with  a 
very  cautious  and  discriminating  hand, — inasmuch  as,  at  liiat 
period  of  the  disease,  inflammation  either  exists  overtly,  or 
disguised  under  some  of  its  peculiar  mollifications.  Under 
such  circumstances,  tlierefore,  it  becomes  necessary  not  only 
to  premise  tlic  opium  with  bloodletting  and  purgatives,  but 
also  to  combine  it  with  some  unirritating  diaphoretic,  such 
as  pulvis  ipecac,  aqua  acetetis  ammonite,  Stc.  in  order  to 
prevent  it  from  increasing  vascular  action,  and  suppressing 
cHtaneous  excretion. 

Almost  the  whole  body  of  the  profession  have  concurred 
in  praising  injections  in  this  disease.  1,  of  course,  defer  to 
the  experience  of  others,  while  I  detail  my  own.  Having 
found  them  almost  uniformly  hurtful,  I  entirely  laid  them 
aside.  The  irritation  produced  by  the  introduction  of  the 
pipe,  more  than  counter-balances  the  soothing  effects  of  the 
injection.  Besides  the  disagreeableness  of  this  species  of 
■remedy,  when  often  repeated,  to  the  good  old  English  habits 
of  delicacy,  I  have  always  seen  that,  were  the  enema  ever  so 
bland,  or  ever  so  small  in  volume,  it  could  not  be  retained 
beyond  a  very  few  minutes,  and  always  occasioned  more 
strainhig  and  tenesmus  in  the  sequel.  As  a  commodious 
substitute  for  injections,  I  have  directed  patients  to  insinuate 
into  the  anus  a  small  crumb  or  two  of  opium,  softened  be- 
twixt their  fingers  for  the  purpose; — or  have  causet}  warm 
fomentations  to  be  used  to  the  parts,  and  bladders  of  hot 
water  to  be  applied  to  the  hypogastric  region.  I'lic^se  arc 
wont  to  succeed  so  well,  that  the  palicnls  themselves  speak 
in  the  strongest  terms  of  the  relief  afforded  by  them. 

The  diet  of  the  sick  is  of  the  utmost  consequence  in  this 
complaint.  It  should  be  so  regulated  that  nothing  co/r/ either 
in  the  shape  of  food  or  drink,  be  taken  into  the  stomach. 
Sago,  arrow-root,  weak  soups,  8cc.  may  be  used  during  the 
pressure  of  the  disease ;  and  animal  jellies,  and  otlier  articles, 
easy  of  digestion,  during  convalescence.  When  the  disease 
has  yiehlcd,  it  is  of  the  iirst  consequence  that  we  do  not  pre- 
maturely indulge  the  ])atient  with  animal  food,  even  Ihou^fh 
his  appetite  strongly  crave  it ;  for  it  must  be  obvious  that 
such  food  will  be  received  into  an  alimentary  canal,  as  yet  by 
far  top  weak  to  digest  ax  assimilate  any  but  a  very  small  por- 
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tion  of  it.  Hence,  springs  a  dreadful  sonrce  of  irrilatiou  to 
the  weak  and  irregular  bowels  ;  and  I  am  satisfied  that  I  have 
seen  some  fatal  relapses  of  dysentery  brought  on  by  the  in- 
judicious kinthiess  of  the  patient's  friends,  who  have  clan- 
destinely indulged  him  with  animal  diet,  under  the  erroneous 
impression  of  thereby  strengthening  him.  In  many  other 
instances,  1  have  seen  apparently  very  venial  excesses  cither 
in  the  quantity  or  quality  of  the  food  during  convalescence, 
induce  true  lienteria :  in  truth,  the  latter  complaint  is  too  apt 
to  be  the  consequence  of  long-protrarted  attacks  of  dysen- 
tery, do  what  we  will,  and  be  our  dietetic  restrictions  what 
they  may.  1  need  scarcely  add  that  vegetables  and  fruit, 
unless  well  boiled,  and  used  in  veiy  sparing  quantity,  are  quite 
inadmissible, — owing  to  their  proneness  to  run  into  the  ace- 
tous fermentation,  in  all  instances  where  the  chylopoetic 
organs  aie  debilitated. 

ISHslers  to  the  abdomen  I  have  occasionally  used,  and  that 
with  some  apparent  advantage,  in  this  disease.  But,  I  be- 
lieve, most  practical  men  will  agree  with  me  when  1  say,  that 
if  due  use  has  been  made  of  the  lancet  at  the  outset  of  the 
complaint,  the  subsequent  and  subordinate  aid  of  vesicatories 
will  very  rarely  be  any  way  essential,  or  necessary.  Besides, 
they  labour  under  the  objection  of  causing  often  difficult 
micturition  from  the  absorption  of  the  cantharides ;  and  it 
must  be  recollected  that,  in  most  cases  of  dysentery,  stran- 
gury is  already  existing,  from  sympathy  betwixt  the  bladder 
and  the  rectum,  while  the  latter  is  in  a  state  of  constant  and 
almost  inconceivable  irritation  from  tenesmus.  It  might  be 
well  to  try  whether  the  interposition  of  a  bit  of  muslin  be- 
twixt the  blister  and  the  skin,  would  have  the  effect,  as  it  is 
said  to  have,  of  preventing  the  absorption  of  cantharides. 


The  advanced-guard  of  the  army  was  disembarked  on  the 
'2  llh  of  December,  and  took  up  a  position  on  the  only  road 
to  New  Orleans,  and  there  awaited  the  landing  of  the  re- 
mainder. After  several  minor  skirmishes,  the  troops  (with 
whom  the  marines  of  the  fleet  and  sailors  trained  to  small 
arms,  had  previously  been  incorporated)  were  formed  into 
colums,  and  on  the  morning  of  the  Sth  of  January,  before 
day  light,  advanced  to  storm  the  American  lines. 

These  works  were  dcfcniled  by  a  broad  ditch  filled  with 
■water,  as  also  by  a  pulisudc,  and  a  \\  all  moiiulcd  with  uumc- 
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rous  pieces  of  cannon.  The  enemy,  apprised  of  onr  intended 
invasion,  had  (hawn  these  lines  qnitc  across  the  only  route  lb 
New  Orleany.  '1  hey  were  absolutely  inaccessible  at  their 
Hanks,  as  their  right  touched  the  Mississijjpi,  and  their  Iclt 
rested  on  an  impassable  wooded  morass.  Tiiis  was  the  spot 
which  the  laws  of  nature  as  well  as  the  rules  of  art  had  coil- 
currcd  to  btrcngthen;  this  was  the  strait  which  the  Americaiis 
would  fain  compare  to  the  innnortal  pass  of  Therniopyhc ; 
but  entrenched,  as  they  were,  to  the  teeth,  and  lightino-, 
effiect,  completely  under  cover,  there  was  no  call  for  the  stli- 
flenying  devotedness  of  a  Lconidas,  and  no  exercise  lor  either 
the  active  or  passive  valour  of  Sparta. 

TJie  attempt  to  storm  failed  :  oui-  columns  were  beat  bacit 
at  every  point,  with  a  loss,  I  believe,  of  more  than  five  liuli- 
dred  killed,  and  upwards  of  twelve  hundred  wounded. 

The  expedition  being  thus  foiled  in  its  object,  the  troops 
were  once  more  collected  on  board  the  fleet,  and  priocee«iec! 
oft"  Mobille  liiver,  to  attack  the  town  of  that  name.  r\)rt 
Bowyer,  \vhich  defends  the  harbour's  mouth,  bein<i;  quickly 
and  regularly  invested,  was  captured  on  the  1 1  ih  of  February : 
but  the  ulterior  operations  were  suspended  by  the  arrival, 
from  England,  of  the  news  of  the  peace  of  Ghent.  'J1ie 
troops  were  disembarked  on  a  sandy  uninhabited  spot,  called 
Dauphin-Island,  there  to  await  the  ratification  of  tlie  treaty, 
and  the  arrival  of  such  supplies  of  provisions  as  would  enable 
them  to  prosecute  the  voyage  homeward. 

It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that,  notwithstanding  the  almost 
unexampled  fatigues  and  privations  of  all  sorts  to  which  the 
army  and  navy  had  been  exposed  while  before  New  Orleans, 
sickness  of  any  kind,  up  to  the  8th  of  January,  had  made 
comparatively  little  progress  amongst  them.  The  bowel 
complaints,  though  innnerous,  were,  for  the  most  part,  easily 
removed ;  and  no  other  disease  of  any  consequence  prevailed. 
It  is  not  a  little  reniarkable  in  the  medical  history  of  fleets  and 
ai  mics,  that,  during  the  fatigues  and  sufferings  of  a  hot  cam- 
paign, or  the  activeprogress  of  war-like  operations,  the  inen  are 
very  little  subject  to  illness  of  any  sort;  as  if  the  elation  of 
hope,  and  the  other  great  passions  with  which  they  are  agi- 
tated, had  the  virtue  to  steel  the  constitution  agiiinst  the  most 
powerful  causes  of  disease.  'I'his  circumstance  no  less  cd- 
rious  than  true — proudly  proves  the  a,'thcrial  origin  of  ollr 
nature,  and  goes  far  to  assert  the  almo;;t  oiinii|)otency  of  mind 
over  matter! — No  sooner,  however,  docs  a  great  failure,  and 
the  (h  jection  it  dra\vs  after  it,—  a  ce:jyation  of  opcratioiiy  and 
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a  return  to  the  **  vita  mollis,"  allow  the  spirit  of  enterprise  to 
flag,  than  the  previous  fatigues  and  exposures  begin  to  tell 
upon  the  constitution  by  their  usual  results — disease.  Like 
a  machine  wound  up  beyond  its  pitch — the  excitement  of  ac- 
cumulated motives  once  withdrawn, — the  human  frame  ra- 
pidly runs  down,  and  yields  with  a  facility  almost  as  imex- 
pected  as  its  former  resistance.  Hetice,  after  a  campaign, 
diseases  of  every  kind  are  prone  to  a  type  of  debility  and  ag- 
gravation, and  the  proportion  of  deaths  is  unusually  numerous. 

Accordingly,  in  the  instance  before  us,  the  pressure  of  ill 
success  began  to  be  severely  felt  after  the  failure  of  the  8th, 
and  the  consequent  re-embarkation  of  the  army.  By  this 
time  unremitted  fatigue,  poor  living — and  that  at  short  al- 
lowance, with  the  total  want  of  fresh  beef  and  succulent  ve- 
getables, not  only  altered  for  the  worse  the  character  of  the 
bowel  complaints,  and  produced  a  fatal  relapse  in  some  re- 
cently cured,  but  also  introduced  scurvy,  with  its  multiplied 
series  of  perplexing  symptoms.  Exposure  to  marsh-miasmata, 
also,  produced  many  cases  of  fever,  which  were  at  first  in- 
termittent, but,  as  the  weather  grew  hot,  put  on  the  violent 
remittent,  or,  more  generally,  the  ardent  continued  form. 
The  great  increase  of  atmospheric  heat  which  now  took  place 
evidently  exasperated  the  type  of  the  prevailing  dysentery,  as 
well  as  that  of  the  fever  :  this,  along  with  some  other  facts, 
which  1  shall  state  hereafter,  induced  me  to  believe  that  one 
common  miasm  gives  rise  to  these  two  forms  of  disease,  and 
that  the  former  is  essentially  different  from  the  dysentery  of 
cold  climates,  which,  being  merely  a  vicarious  discharge  from 
the  intestines,  owing  generally  to  suppressed  perspiration,  is, 
for  the  most  part,  rendered  milder,  if  not  altogether  extin- 
guished by  the  genial  warmth  of  the  season. 

Dysentery  now  put  on  that  aggravated  form  in  which  it 
lias  so  often  scourged  our  camps  and  fleets;  and  never  shall 
1  forget  the  terrible  force  of  this  invisible  enemy.  In  all  cases 
it  was  a  very  baflHing  untractable  disease^  but  in  those  who 
had  previously  served  long  in  warm  climates,  and  whose  livers 
were  thereby  alfected,  it  was  almost  uniformly  mortal. — 
When  the  disease  attacked  such  persons,  it  was  a  subject  of 
melancholy  but  curious  specidation  to  witness  the  headlong- 
course  of  the  malady,  and  how  unavailing  any  species  of 
treatment  invariably  proved.  It  knew  neither  pause  nor  hin- 
drance, but,  like  the  fabled  vulture  of  ancient  mythology, 
pursued  its  cruel  task  from  day  to  day.  Dissection  always 
brought  to  light  e.\lciibivc  viscciul  ubsliuclious,  particularly 
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clironic  inflammation  or  abscess  of  the  liver,  with  or  without 
enlargement  of  that  viscns. 

Nothing  but  experience  can  convey  adequate  ideas  of  the 
HUgovcrnablc  nature  of  this  disease,  or  of  the  insidious  masked 
approaches  of  its  attack.  Days  of  an  indisposition,  apparently 
trivial,  sometimes  occur,  ere  the  peculiar  symptoms  of  dy- 
sentery shew  themselves,  and  would  induce  a  practitioner 
itnacquainled  with  tropical  diseases,  anil  unaware  of  the  pe- 
culiar character  of  the  prevailing  epidemic,  to  pronounce  the 
complaint  trilling,  or  as  being  nothing  more  than  slight  fever, 
symptomatic  of  gastric  disorder; — at  other  times,  smarter 
pyrexia,  and  occasionally  a  pain  in  the  right  side,  obtuse  or 
acute,  followed  by  frequent  copious  dark-green  stools  (like 
loiled  spinage),  slightly  tinged  with  blood,  are  the.  form  of 
the  disease. 

In  most  of  the  cases,  griping  was  little  complained  of. 
There  was  merely  a  sense  of  weight  in  the  hypogastric  region, 
and  a  copious  ///m'  of  green  or  dark-brown  colluvies,  voided 
without  straining.    The  tongue  was  covered  with  a  yellow 
fur,  which,  in  the  advanced  stage  of  the  disease,,  became 
thick,  dark,  and  immoveable  as  a  slab  of  black  marble. 
The  pulse  was  sharp,  frequent,  and  weak  :  frequent  retching 
and  hiccup  attended,  and  a  sensation  as  if  all  the  drink  swal- 
lowed hot  or  cool,  ran  speedily  through  the  intestines.  Oftencr 
the  complaint  would  make  its  attack  with  the  common  intro- 
ductory symptoms,  and  no  pain  in  the  right  hypochondriuni 
was  felt  throughout  the  disease,  cither  on  inspiration,  or 
strong  pressure  under  the  false  ribs.    In  whatever  garb  of 
disguise  it  made  its  appearance,  disease  of  the  liver  (as  I 
have  before  stated),  and  consequently  a  vitiated  state  of  its 
secretions,  were  midoubtedly  the  primary  cause  of  the  mis- 
chief.   Dissection  of  the  fatal  cases  shewed  structural  de- 
rangement,— a  soft  friable  condition,  and  general  suppura- 
tion of  that  gland.    1  have  often  found  two  separate  absces- 
ses in  the  parenchyma  of  its  large  lobe,  the  one  generally 
less  deep-seated  than  the  other,  and  containing,  in  some  in- 
stances, a  quart  of  pus,  similar  in  colour  and  consistence  to 
what  is  usually  found  in  psoas  abscesses.    How  such  exten- 
sive disorganization,   and  formation  of  matter  could  take 
j)lace  without  any  preceding  palpable  indication  of  local 
mischief,  is  to  me  still  a  mystery.    But  such  was  the  fact.* 


*  Since  these  observations  were  first  piiblisliet)  in  the  Edinhnrph  JournaJ, 
almost  every  one  has  rxpresscil  his  surprise  at  the  c.o-e\istoncc  of  Bnch  pxtciisive 
licpalic  disease  with  (rupicni  dysi'iilt-ry  :  nay,  the  thiii<;  is  so  strikiug  in  itself, 
aud  is  so  cunlrnry  to  cbtublisiicd  opiniun,  thut  nol  a  tew  iiuvc  goac  bt>  far  us  tt* 
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On  the  villous  coat  of  the  colon  and  rectum,  tlicre  were 
nunicious  cxcorintcd  points,  with  small  ;uipcificial  ulcers 

rt-  ny  itahogi'tliiT,  or  to  assert  tliat  it  must  be  a  very  tare  occurrence  indeed  ; 
niul  tliat  till'  atrccliiiii  of  tliu  liver  is  merely  contingent,  and  not  neeessai  ily  e on- 
iK-eled  willi  dysenlery.  I  lliink  I  nnj  nnrrantcd  liy  fiicts  in  inainlainin;;  (lie 
fonlraiy,— viz.  That  the  co-existence  is  very  frequent,  if  not  uniform;  antl 
that  llie" coniiectityii  is  do  lessi-lrlct  than  thit  of  cansc  and  eftect. 

I  can,  however,  well  excuse  a  decree  of  Rceptirism  on  (his  point,  hnowinp; 
that  « hat  happened  lo  myself  may  erpially  liiippen  to  others, — namely,  that 
hiany  eases  of  dysentery  may  be  examined  after  death,  without  the  eoneomi- 
tant disease  of  liie  liver  Iieinj;  discovered  :  — for  who  would  dream  of  cnllint; 
ininuteiy  into  that  viscus,  in  a  disease  generally  supposed  lo  bear  no  relation 
ti>  it  ? 

It  was  by  necident  T  first  diRCOVcred  (he  fact,  and  I  shall  rcJafc  it  concisely, 
just  as  it  Ititppencd:  a  Naval  Ollicer,  for  whose  talents  and  virtnes  I  shall  ever 
i;nlertatn  the  lii;;hest  respect,  whose  memory  1  shall  ever  affectionately  cherish, 
and  whose  death  I  shall  ever  regret  as  ihe'loss  of  a  valued  friend,  was  (he  first 
on  board  II.  M.  S.  Cyilnus  that  fell  a  martyr  lo  dysentery  off  New  Orleans.— 
lie  lia|)pened  (i>  die  at  sea,  and  it  became  desirable  to  preserve  his  body  until 
AC  should  reach  some  port,  where  the  funeral  honours  due  to  his  rank  mi};ht 
be  decorously  paid.  In  order  loeHcet  (his,  it  became  necessary  to  remove  the 
intestines*  While  dninj;  so,  I  ascertained  that  the  liver  was  much  enlarged, 
rnd  therefore  thought  that  it  also  had  better  be  removed.  Having  separated 
It  from  its  lateral  connections,  I  passed  my  hand  up  under  the  ribs  in  order  to 
dietach  it  from  the  diaphragm.  While  making  a  slight  pressure  for  the  latter 
purpose,  I  was  astonished  to  find  the  points  of  my  fingers  pass  through  the  thin 
^arites  of  a  large  abscess  in  the  upper  and  central  part  of  the  right  lobe,  from 
l«bich  upwardsof  a  (piart  of  pus  forthwith  fiowcd.  After  the  liver  had  been 
removed  and  laid  out  (br  minute  inspection;  I  found  the  abscess  of  such  extent, 
and  so  lined  in  its  inner  surface  with  a  thick,  fretted,  and  irregular  cxodalion 
of  coagnlable  lymph,  that  it  resembled  a  familiar  and  homely  object, — namely, 
a  large  winter  glove  lined  with  worsted  !  — On  accurate  examination,  a  second 
absTCfs  was  found,  lower  down  in  the  large  lobe,  containing  a  pint  of  pus. 

This  Ollicer  had  never  at  any  period  of  the  disease  felt  any  pain  in  his  side  ; 
—from  his  general  intelligence,  and  from  the  accurate  descriptions  he  gave  me 
daily  of  his  minutest  sensations,  I  am  convinced  he  would  have  mentioned  that 
pain,  hnd  it  existed  even  to  the  extent  of  a  "  sensus  molestia;."  Uesides,  be 
vas  one  of  the  last  men  in  the  world  tiiat  one  would  have  suspected  of  hepatic 
nffection,  being  llorid  in  complexion,  and  having  previously  enjoyed  the  best 
healdi  all  his  life. 

Instructed  by  (his  insidious  case,  T  had  my  eye  to  the  liver  ever  afterwards; 
hut  pain  of  side,  or  pain  on  pressure  under  tlicribs,  was  by  no  means  often  felt, 
thouuh  dissection  after  death  brou";!!!  to  light  hepatic  disorganization  equally 
fxtensive  as  in  the  above  case.  In  many,  the  liver  to  appearance,  had  the 
colour  and  size  of  health,  and  it  was  not  till  on  cutting  into  its  parenchymatous 
Mibstance  that  the  extensive  abscesses  were  discovered. 

These  fads  .ire  of  such  hi^h  iin])ortanee  in  the  pathology  of  dysentery,  and  so 
much  depends  upon  the  degree  of  credit  that  may  be  attached  to  them,  that  I 
am  sincerely  glad  in  being  now  able  to  say,  that  they  do  not  rest  upon  my  soli- 
tary or  isolated  observation.  Within  these  few  days  1  have  been  favoured  with 
an  excellent  and  most  interesting  communieai ion  from  James  Simpson,  Esq. 
Surgeon,  R.N.  in  which  he  details  (o  me  (he  casesand appearances  on  dissection 
of  several  dysenteries  that  were  treated  by  him  in  the  East  Indies.  At  (he 
lime  he  made  the  observation,  he  was  not  aware  that  similar  ones  had  been 
made  by  myself  in  the  Western  Hemisphere  ;  therefore  his  remarks  must  carry 
with  them  the  force  of  unbiassed  and  independent  observation.  The  symptoms 
before,  and  the  morbid  changes  after,  death,  were  substantially — nay,  exactly 
—the same  as  I  have  detailed  in  this  paper,  and  in  my  Inaugural  Dissertation: 
and  Ml',  Simpson,  speaking  from  the  fac(s  lie  lias  so  often  witnessed,  expresses 
his  conviction  that"  futnre  experience  will  untold  to  us  that  liver  disease  is  an 
inseparable  attendant  of  t'yscntcry  in  warm  climates." — I  am  sorry  that  want 
of  space  prevents  mo  from  copying  more  amply  his  able  and  satisfactory  details. 
1  have  reason  lo  know  (hat  (he  observations  of  some  other  prnctilioncrs exactly 
concur  with  those  of  Mr.  Simpson  aud  myself. 
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here  arid  tlicre ;  but  no  morbid  alterations  were  found  there 
sufficient  to  account  for  death  : — no  gangrene — no  ravages 
in  short,  like  those  related  by  Sir  John  Pringle,  Harty,  and 
others,  in  their  accounts  of  this  malady. 

In  fact  (to  give  a  condensed  view  of  the  whole  matter), 
the  phenomena  of  the  cases  that  recovered,  as  well  as  the 
morbid  appearances  of  those  that  died,  impressed  upon  my 
mind  a  conviction  that  the  diseased  condition  of  the  liver  was 
the  soil  from  which  dysentery  drew  its  malignant  growth, 
strength,  and  nurture.  This  was  the  "  fons  et  origo  mali;" 
by  it  the  dysentery  wiks  excited,  and  only  by  its  removal 
could  it  be  removed  !  This  view  of  the  disease  1  Qonceive 
to  be  of  great  consequence,  and  trust  it  will  meet  with  due 
consideration  from  the  profession,  inasmuch  as  it  is  a  view 
not  taken  up  hastily,  or  out  of  complaisance  to  a  favourite 
hypothesis,  but  deduced  from  nearly  two  hundred  cases,  and 
built  upon  the  corner-stone  of  morbid  dissections.  I  hope 
the  time  is  not  far  distant  when  more  accurate  observation 
will  teach  medical  men  at  large,  to  regard  this  disease  merely 
as  secondary  to,  and  symptomatic  of  hepatic  affection,  and 
to  seek  its  more  immediate  cause  in  a  morbid  condition  of 
that  important  organ,  the  liver.  Whatever  may  be  the  mode 
of  connection*  between  hepatic  derangement  and  dysentery. 


*  About  the  mode  of  that  connection  I  have  indeed  speculated  pretty  freely 
and  pretty  largely  elsewhere,  having  employed  a  good  many  pages  of  my  The- 
sis in  the  discussion  of  the  ratio  sjmptomatura  as  well  as  of  the  ratio  causarum 
—yet,  I  must  confess,  that  (he  opinions  are  purely,  or  at  least  in  a  great  mea- 
sure, speculative  ;  and  that  they  are  not  satisfactory,  even  to  my  own  mind. 

I  shall  not  farther  detain  the  reader  in  this  place,  but  pass  the  maitcr  over 
entirely,  resigning  to  writers  of  greater  native  talent,  and  better  inured  to 
habits  of  difhcult  investigation,  the  task  of  establishing  a  theory  of  the  disease 
which  shall  at  once  be  rational,  and  shall  satisfactorily  e:i^plain  all  the  phe- 
nomena. 

I  may,  however,  be  permitted  to  hint  that  no  hypothesis  which  has  simpli- 
city for  ils  basis  will  ever  explain  this  disease  :  unquestionably  Dr.  Johnson's 
leading  idea  is  a  most  valuable  one,  viz.  that  in  our  investigations  of  this  ma- 
lady we  must  seek  its  source  not  in  one  morbid  cause,  but  in  a  series  of  morbid 
causes. 

I  wish  it  to  be  distinctly  understood  that  it  is  my  inability  alone  that  induces 
me  not  to  attempt  the  theory  of  this  disease  ;  for  I  shall  never  fall  in  with  that 
tone  of  affected  contempt  tor  all  theories,  in  which  |)resumptuous  dulnrss  so 
often  shelters  its  imbecility,  and  vapid  indolence  so  often  masks  its  habitual 
and  insuperable  torpor.  Such  ill-bestowcd  contempt  may  be  suflicienlly  reproved 
by  simply  stating  the  undeniable  fact,  that  not  only  in  medical,  but  in  every 
other  branch  of  natural  and  experimental  science,  few  brilliant  discoveries 
have  been  made  except  by  those  acute  and  industrious  men  who  were  labour- 
ing to  establish  some  darlin";  hypothesis.  Though  they  wercoflcn  disappointed 
ofthe  results  they  had  in  view,  still  Ihcy  »vcrc  generally  compensated  by  the 
discovery  of  something  equally  or  more  valuable ;— just  as  the  peasant  who 
was  told  to  dig  for  hidden  treasure,  though  disappointed  of  the  prize  he  ex- 
pected, derived  a  more  rich  and  permanent  trciisure,  from  the  digging  and 
^rtiiizing  of  the  land  during  his  vain  search. 

K  r  r 
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I  am  conviliced  from  analyzing  my  own  sensations,  as  well  as 
from  having  counted  in  others  the  links  of  the  pathological 
chain,  that,  at  least  in  tropical  climates,  these  two  diseases  are 
connected  like  cause  and  effect.    The  practice  which  most 
readily  removes  the  disease,  too,  tends  much  to  confirm  me 
in  this  conviction  ;  for  the  "  mercurial  method"  1  have  pushed 
to  a  great  extent,  and  its  results  have  been  such  as  to  give  it 
a  very  decided  preference  in  my  estimation.    Calomel  (that 
great  specillc  in  obstructions  of  the  liver,  and  justly  styled 
by  Dr.  Curry,  of  London,  a  cholagogiic)  given  in  large  doses 
—say  one  sciuple  twice  a-day — combined  with  opium,  to 
cause  it  to  be  retained  in  the  system,  conects  the  condition 
of  the  liver  by  emulging  its  ducts,  unloading  its  congested  or 
ovcT-gorged  vessels,  removing  undue  determinations  of  blood 
to  its  yielding  texture,  prompting  the  healthy  secretion  of  its 
peculiar  fluid,  and  thereby  resolves  Pyrexia.    As  soon  as 
ptyalism  takes  place,  the  dysenteric  symptoms  disappear,  and 
the  appetite  gradually  returns.    Upon  the  whole,  my  own 
experience,  as  well  as  that  of  some  others  who  served  on  this 
expedition,  warrants  a  far  more  certain  expectation  from  this 
mode  of  treatment  than  from  the  alternation  of  purgatives 
with  astringents,  or  any  other  heretofore  in  use. — I  nmst 
here  observe,  however,  that  I  by  no  means  go  the  length  of 
saying  that  dysentery  in  our  own  climate  always  requires  the 
excitement  of  ptyalism  by  mercury  for  its  cure  ;  because  with 
us  it  is  almost  always  a  slight  disease,  and  compared  willi 
the  fell  and  fatal  form  of  tropical  flux,  might  be  termed  the 
"  spurious  dysentery.*'    In  ordinary  cases,  therefore,  to  push 
mercury  the  whole  length  of  salivation,  would  be  merely 
substituting  one  ailment,  and  that  perhaps  a  more  trouble- 
some one,  for  another  less  so  :  (for  let  it  ever  be  remembered 
that  ptyalism  is  not  without  its  inconveniencies,  and  some- 
times not  without  its  dangers,  as  I  myself  have  seen:)  conse- 
quently in  such  instances,  if  we  equalize  the  circulation  by 
the  warm  bath,  a  purgative,  and  a  sudorific  or  two,  we  shall 
generally  find  the  disease  yield.     Frequent  discharges  of 
slimy  mucus,  attended  with  tormina,  tenesmus,  and  fevcrish- 
ness,  though  designated  by  the  general  name  of  dysentery, 
are,  in  this  country,  often  dependent  merely  on  aerial  vicissi- 
tudes and  conse/juent  suppression  of  the  cuticular  discharge, 
and  difier  widely  both  in  their  cause  and  character  from  the 
irice  dyient°ry  of  warmer,  but  less  salubrious  regions,  \ii\t 
even  in  this  climate,  1  contend,  the  principles  of  cure  here 
)aid  down  \vill  apply  uith  utility,  and  that  in  cases  which  re^ 
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sist  the  more  ordinary  treatment,  calomel  given  in  hirger  or 
smaller  doses  (according  to  circumstances,)  will  be  e((M;illv 
l)eneHcial  as  within  the  tropics,  provided  the  palii-nt  be  al- 
ways kept  in  a  room  whose  temperalnrc  is  between  (iOand  70. 

I  have  no  hesitation  in  aflirming  that  at  New  Orleans  (lip 
snccess  of  the  treatment  by  calomel  was  far  greater  than  lliat 
by  the  usual  mode,  and  1  shall  here  relate  a  fact  whicii  m;iy 
be  regarded  as  decisive  of  the  rival  merits  of  the  two  methods 
of  cure.    The  Ci/chms  frigate,  in  which  I  served,  remained 
in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  after  all  the  rest  of  our  force  liad 
retired.    From  the  large  expenditure  of  calomel,  I  at  last 
had  none  left,  and  there  was  not  a  grain  to  be  procured. — - 
At  this  time  I  had  seveial  cases  of  dysentery,  which,  from 
necessity,  I  was  obliged  to  treat,  for  several  days,  on  the  old 
plan,  by  neutral  salts  or  oleum  ricini  alternated  with  anodvne 
sudoritics,  rhubarb,  diluents,  mistura  cretacea,  8cc.  One 
case  was,  indeed,  of  so  bad  a  type  that  I  had  made  up  my 
mind  for  its  ending  fatally.    Luckily,  however,  our  arrival 
at  the  Havannah  enabled  me  to  procure  a  supply  of  good 
calomel ;  and  I  immediately  commenced  with  ten-grain  doses 
thrice  a-day.    l^ext  morning  the  patient  \vas  better;  had 
passed  a  more  tolerable  night ;  had  less  tormina  and  tenesnnis, 
and  a  cleaner  tongue.    I  increased  the  dose  to  one  scruple 
night  and  morning,  and  thenceforth  his  improvement  was 
perceptible  from  day  to  day.    The  pyrexia  soon  abated,  and, 
in  ten  days,  his  dejections  from  being  green  and  fceted,  had 
recovered  the  natural  yellow  colour  or  nearly  so.    No  com- 
plaint remained  but  a  sore  mouth.    This  patient,  like  most  of 
the  others,  had  been  very  liberally  bled  at  the  onset  of  the 
disorder.    He  is  now  living  (so  far  as  I  knou),  and  is  an  ex^r 
ample  of  the  superior  efficacy  of  this  mode  of  treatment.— 
The  above  is  merely  one  of  n\any  instances  where  I  have 
s«en  calomel  work  rapidly,  and  like  a  charm. 

To  prove  with  how  little  apprehension  calomel  may  be 
given  to  persons  of  all  ages,  I  may  state  that  to  a  boy  of  14, 
one  hundred  andjifti/-tioo  grains  were  given  during  the  acute 
stage  of  a  most  dangerous  attack  of  dysentery,  before  liiis 
month  became  fairly  «ore  !!    He  fully  recovered. 

Though  mercury  had,  in  this  manner,  such  commanding 
influence  over  the  disease,  still  experience  here  was  not  always 
uniform,  for  there  were  several  vexatious  instances  where  it 
failed.  I  do  not  s|)eak  of  the  fatal  cases,  of  which,  unhap- 
pily we  had  liflceu  (for  in  thcn\  neither  laxatives,  aslringenls, 
lomtnlaliou'*,  bjisler;;,  opiates,  mercurial  iViclions  on  iIk;  aU- 
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domen,  nor  calomel  pushed  to  salivation,  ever  were  able  to 
keep  off  the  unhappy  event),  but  expressly  of  those  few 
instances  where  the  patients,  after  being  apparently  cured, 
relapsed  without  any  assignable  cause,  or  where  ptyalism 
mitigated  the  symptoms  somewhat — perhaps  even  suspended 
the  disease  entirely  until  the  mouth  was  well,  and  then  it 
returned  with  much  of  its  original  violence.  The  disease 
thus  ran  into  the  chronic  form,  and  harassed  the  patient  for 
weeks,  or  even  months — with  the  various  symptoms  arising 
from  a  weak,  irritable  condition  of  the  primae  viae,  irregular 
hepatic  secretion,  and  imperfect  formation  of  the  chyme. — - 
The  chief  of  these  symptoms  were  vomiting  after  meals,  night 
sweats,  febriculas,  watching,  arid  skin,  pains  in  the  lower 
belly,  occasional  tenesmus,  frequent  costiveness,  followed  by 
spontaneous  diarrhoea  and  discharges  of  blood,  attended  also 
with  frequent  prolapsus  ani  and  difficult  micturition. 

In  conducting  the  cure,  very  delicate  management  was  re- 
quisite ; — in  fact  the  disease  required  rather  to  be  led  than 
driven.  A  strictly-regulated  diet,  and  the  use  of  flannel  next 
the  skin,  were  of  the  highest  consequence.  At  the  same 
time  the  patient  was  put  under  a  gentle  and  gradual  course 
of  calomel,  taking  three  or  four  grains  morning  and  evening^ 
^nd  rubbing  in  a  portion  of  mercurial  ointment  on  the  belly 
and  right  side.  Laxatives  and  astringents  were  employed 
occasionally,  but,  above  all,  the  greatest  use  was  made  of 
opium  both  internally,  and  locally  per  anum,  and  it  really 
effected  most  conspicuous  benefit.  Sulphate  of  zink  I  now 
and  then  tried  ;  but  from  the  nausea  which  it  excited,  even 
in  three  grain  pills  morning  and  evening,  and  from  its  appa- 
rent inefficacy  in  the  disease,  I  should  scarcely,  in  future,  be 
tempted  to  give  it  farther  trials.  The  tonic  power  of  Peru- 
vian bark  was  very  useful  both  as  an  astringent  to  the  bowels, 
and  as  a  restorative  to  the  whole  system.  When  the  mouth 
was  recovered  from  the  first  gentle  course  of  mercury,  if  the 
complaint  had  not  yielded,  I  did  not  hesitate  to  use  calomel 
again  and  again  in  the  same  gradual  manner,  till  llie  gums 
were  repeatedly  somewhat  aifected,  and  then  gave  tonics  as 
before.  This  assiduous  perseverance,  and  the  patient  atten- 
tion which  it  implied,  I  am  happy  to  say,  were  well  rewarded 
— many  patients  were  thus  recovered  from  a  state — not  hope- 
less indeed — but  very  precarious,  and  were  re-established  in 
firm  health. 

It  is  worthy  of  remark  that  relapses  in  this  disease  are, 
more  than  in  any  other  I  know,  peculiarly  frequent  and  fatal. 
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Most  of  the  deaths  occurred  hi  relapsed  cases.  In  one  hi- 
stance  a  patient  relapsed  thrice,  and  the  third  was  more  un- 
tractable  than  the  preceding ;  in  him  a  large  abscess  sprang 
up  in  the  epigastric  region  towards  the  close  of  the  disease, 
and  burst — discharging  profusely  bloody  and  bilious  sordcs, 
evincing  that  the  abscess  had  its  radicle  in  the  liver,  as  dis- 
section afterwards  more  clearly  proved.  In  two  or  three  in- 
stances, the  belly,  during  convalescence,  became  tumid  and 
tense-^and  remained  thus  for  a  considerable  time  after  their 
recovery  from  dysentery.  This  tumefaction  the  patients  at- 
tributed to  the  state  of  their  liver,  and  believed  themselves  to 
be  "  Liver-grown,"  as  they  expressed  it ;  but  from  the  spon- 
taneous and  often  sudden  disappearance  of  this  peculiar 
symptom,  I  am  rather  induced  to  ascribe  the  distention  to 
the  secretion  and  extrication  of  flatus,  from  the  weakened 
villous  coat  of  the  intestines,  and  from  its  accumulation  in 
their  convolutions  and  in  the  cells  of  the  colon. 

I  never  had  any  reason  to  suspect  this  disease,  or  the  py- 
rexia which  ushered  it  in,  and  attended  it,  to  be  in  any  mea- 
sure contagious ;  inasmuch  as  it  did  not  appear  indiscrimi- 
nately, or  spread  from  man  to  man  by  communication  ;  but 
was  entirely  confined,  both  primarily  and  ultimately,  to  that 
portion  of  the  crew  whom  duty  led  on  on  shore,  or  who  were 
employed  in  the  boats  on  the  river  Apalachicola.  Every 
boat's  crew  that  returned  from  such  service  was  sure  to  brin^ 
a  reinforcement  to  the  sick-list ;  and  out  of  six  new  patients 
thus  added,  three  would  be  found  labouring  under  ardent 
fever — (for  the  weather  was  by  this  time  hot),  and  the  remain- 
ing three  under  dysentery  of  the  above-described  type.  From 
this  fact,  repeatedly  and  constantly  observed,  I  am  induced 
to  draw  the  conclusion  that  both  these  complaints  are  excited 
by  one  and  the  same  special  miasma ;  for,  of  a  given  ninii- 
ber  of  men  taken  ill  in  consequence  of  exposure  to  the  pre- 
disposing and  exciting  causes,  it  seemed  as  uncertain  as  the 
toss-up  of  a  half-penny  whether  the  one  or  the  other  of  these 
diseases  would  develope  itself  in  an  individual  or  individuals 
so  exposed.  This,  however,  I  advance  rather  as  an  opinion 
countenanced  by  facts,  than  as  being  in  itself  a  fact ;  for  I 
am  well  aware  of  the  weight  of  authority  that  is  against  me 
on  this  pohit,  and  must  confess  that  my  means  of  observation 
have  not  been  suflicicntly  extensive  to  warrant  a  positive  in- 
duction. 
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PART  III. 


TROnC.lL  HYGIENE; 

on, 

HINTS  FOR  THE  PRESERVATION  OF  HEALTH   IN  ALL 

HOT  CLIMATES. 

Piestiit  ar^eiito,  snpcratqvic  fiilviiin 
Siiiiiias  aiiniin.  siiprralqiic  ccnsiiin 
(iuiimvis  iugentcii),  varidieqiie  vires 

Omniu  prcbiaiit. 

As  prevention  is  bettor  than  cure,  it  iniglit  secin  more  na- 
tural to  luivc  detailed  tlic  means  of  preserving  lieallli,  before 
entering  on  the  treatment  of  diseases  themselves,  'i  iiis  plan 
has  accordingly  been  adopted  by  Dr.  Moseley;  but  I  tliink 
it  an  injudicious  one.  In  describing  (ffccts,  I  have  traced 
pretty  minutely  their  causes;  and  in  that  way  must  have  ob- 
viated a  vast  tautology  in  this  part  of  the  work.  Besides,  by 
exhibiting  both  causes  and  effects  in  one  view,  I  am  conviriced 
thlit  the  salutary  impression  is  always  stronger.  For  example  ; 
could  the  gravest  anathema,  denounced  with  all  due  soienniily, 
against  sleeping  ashore  on  insalubrious  coasts,  excite  half  so 
much  interest  in  the  mind  of  an  European,  as  the  fatal  catas- 
trophe at  Edam  Island — But  another  great  point  is  gained 
by  this  plan.  The  various  reasonings  and  remarks  v\liich 
accon)panied  the  treatment  and  description  of  diseases,  will 
enable  even  the  general  reader  to  comprehend,  with  inlinitely 
n)ore  ease,  die  rationale  of  those  proph} lactic  mcasmes, 
vhich  I  am  now  to  delineate;  and  which,  at  eveVy  step,  will 
recall  to  his  memory  the  deplorable  eftects  resulting  from  a 
contempt  of  them.  This  is  no  inconsiderable  object :  for  we 
all  know  the  gratification  which  springs  from  understanding 
w  hat  we  read.  And,  in  truth,  it  is  a  pleasure — nay,  it  is  a 
positive  advantage,  to  be  able  to  oxplahi,  even  on  a  faUc 
theorij,  the  principles  of  a  usef  ul  practice.  But  as  theory, 
in  this  instance  at  least,  is  the  legitimate  oHspring  of  experi- 
ence, so,  I  trust,  the  superstructure  is  as  linn  the  founda- 
tion. 
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U  lias  been  remarked,  l)y  a  very  couiprtcnt  judge,  "  tliat 
by  lalviajj;  the  general  oulliue  of  iinligeiioiis  ciistoiiif^  for  our 
guide,  if  we  err,  it  will  be  on  the  safe  side."  This  is  a  good 
rule;  but  unfortunately  it  is  impracticable — by  those,  at 
least,  who  stand  most  in  need  of  one.  For,  before  we  can 
become  acquainted  with  these  indigenous  customs,  it  will  be 
too  lale  for  many  of  us  to  ailopt  them-;  and  couhl  we  see 
I  hem  at  one  coup  r/'«:/7,  when  we  ilrst  enter  a  tropical  climate, 
how  are  we  to  avail  ourselves  of  them,  unless  they  happen 
to  be  in  unison  with  the  habits  of  our  countrymen  already 
resident  there,  who  would  not  fail  to  sneer  at  the  adoption 
of  any  plan  which  had  not  the  sanction  of  their  superior  ex- 
))erience.  But  independently  of  this,  it  would  be  strange  if 
the  progress  which  has  been  made  in  the  knowledge  of  the 
animal  economy,  as  well  as  in  other  sciences,  did  not  enable 
us  to  correct  many  "  indigenous  customs,"  which,  in  reality, 
have  ignorance,  superstition,  or  even  vice  for  their  foundation. 
This  applies  particularly  to  the  Ivastern  World,  where  the 
natives  are  neither  in  a  state  of  nature,  nor  yet  refinement; 
but  where  we  see  a  strange  medley  of  ludicrous  and  ridiculous 
customs — of  Hindoo  and  Mahommedan  manners,  fiom 
"which  the  European  philosopher  may  glean  much  nifeful 
local  knowledge,  while  he  exercises  his  reason  and  discrimina- 
tion, in  separating  the  grain  from  the  chaff. 

Another  advice  has  been  given  us;  namely,  to  observe  and 
imitate  the  conduct  of  our  own  countrymen  long  resident  in 
the  cliiiialc.  This  is  certainly  the  most  practicable  ;  but,  in 
my  opinion,  it  is  not  the  safest  plan.  And  for  this  plain  rea- 
son, that  residoire  alone  confers  on  them  inununities  and 
priviligcs,  of  vvhich  it  would  be  death  for  us,  in  many  instan- 
ces, to  claim  a  partidpation,  before  the  period  of  our  proba- 
tion has  expired.  I  think  I  shall  be  able  to  shew,  hereafter, 
that, the  unseasoned  European  may  apply,  with  safety,  certain 
preventive  checks  to  the  influence  of  climate,  which  would 
be  inconvenient,  if  not  hazardous,  to  those  on  whom  the  said 
influence  had  long  operated,  'i'he  stranger,  then,  must  go 
with  the  general  stream  of  society,  esjiecially  at  the  beginning  ; 
l>nt  there  is  no  situation  even  here,  where  he  may  not  obviate, 
in  a  great  measure,  the  first  and  most  dangerous  effects  of  the 
new  climate,  by  a  strict  observance  of  two  fundanu/ntal  rules 
— TKMPKHANCK  and  COO i-N F.ss.  1  he  latter,  indeed,  in- 
cludes the  former;  and,  sim|)le  as  it  may  appear,  it  is,  in 
reality,  the  grand  ])rincii>le  of  Inter-tropical  llygi«;ne,  which 
nuist  ever  be  kept  in  view,  and  regulate  all  our  measures  for 
tile  preservation  of  health. 
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Common  sense,  independently  of  all  observation  of  reason- 
ing on  the  subject,  might,  a  priori,  come  to  this  conclusion. 
From  heat  spring  all  those  effects  which  orij^inally  predispose 
to  the  reception  or  operation  of  other  morbific  causes.  And 
how  can  we  obviate  these  effects  of  heat,  but  by  calling  in 
the  aid  of  its  antagonist,  cold.*-  To  the  sudden  application 
of  the  latter,  after  the  former  has  effected  its  baneful  in- 
fluence on  the  human  frame,  I  have  traced  most  of  those 
diseases  attributable  to  climate ;  nothing,  therefore,  can  be 
more  reasonable,  than  that  our  great  object  is  to  moderate, 
by  all  possible  means,  the  heat,  and  habituate  ourselves  from 
the  beginning  to  the  impressions  of  cold.  The  result  will 
be,  that  we  shall  thereby  bid  defiance  to  the  alternations  or 
vicissitudes  of  both  these  powerful  agents.  This  is,  in  truth, 
the  grand  secret  of  counteracting  the  influence  of  tropical 
climates  on  European  constitutions ;  and  its  practical  appli- 
cation to  the  common  purposes  of  life,  as  well  as  to  parti- 
cular exigencies,  it  shall  now  be  my  task  to  render  as  easy  and 
intelligible  as  I  can.  For  the  sake  of  perspicuity,  I  shall  here, 
as  hitherto,  class  my  observations  under  separate  heads ; 
though,  from  the  nature  of  the  subject,  I  shall  consider  my- 
self much  less  tied  down  to  forms,  than  in  the  two  preceding 
parts  of  the  essay  ;  and  consequently,  shall  not  be  over  nice 
in  confining  myself  to  a  dry,  didactic  rehearsal  of  medical 
rules  and  precautions.  The  scope  and  purport  of  any  digres- 
sion, however,  shall  always  point  to  my  principal  design — • 
the  preservation  of  health. 


DRESS. 


Sec.  I. — I  shall  not  stop  here,  to  inquire  whetlier  this  be 
an  unnecessary  luxuFy  of  our  own  invention,  or  originally 
designed  for  us  by  our  Creator.  The  force  of  habit  is,  no 
doubt,  great ;  and  the  Canadian  who,  in  reply  to  the  Euro- 
pean's inquiry,  respecting  his  ability  to  bear  cold  applied  to 
his  naked  body,  observed,  that  "  he  was  all  face,"  gave  no 
bad  elucidation  of  the  affair.  Passing  over  the  great  African 
peninsula,  where  man  enjoys  that  happy  state  of  nudity  and 


*  i  overlook  the  useless  litigation  rcsiiecting  cold  bciug  the  absence  of  heat. 
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haliirc,  mental  as  well  as  corporeal,  on  which  our  learned 
philosophers  have  lavished  such  wie777(?rf  encomiums,  we  come 
to  the  ancient  and  civilized  race  of  Hindoos;  and  hcre^  too, 
we  shall  be  constrained  to  admire  the  almost  omnipotent 
power  of  custom,  as  exemplified  in  the  persons  of  soriie  of 
the  first  objects  that  arrest  our  attention. 

The  habiliment  of  the  Bengal  dandi/  or  waterman,  who 
rows  or  drags  our  bwljvozs  up  the  Ganges,  consists  in  a  small, 
narrow  piece  of  cloth  [doty]  passed  between  the  thighs,  and 
fastened  before  and  behind  to  a  piece  of  stout  packthread, 
that  encircles  the  waist.  In  this  dress,  or  undress,  corres- 
ponding pretty  nearly  to  ihejigleaj'  of  our  great  progenitoi'^ 
he  exposes  his  skin  to  the  action  of  a  tropical  sun — a  deluge 
of  rain,  or  a  piercing  7<07f/s  r>:'(?s'f'*,  with  equal  indifference'! 
After  "  tugging  at  the  oar,"  for  hours  together,  in  the  scorch- 
ing noontide  heat,  till  perspiration  issues  from  every  pore,  he 
darts  overboard,  when  necessary,  with  the  track-rope  on  his 
shouhder,  and  wades  through  puddles  and  marshes — this  mo- 
ment up  to  the  middle,  oi"  the  shoulders  in  water — the  next; 
in  the  open  air,  with  a  lapid  evaporation  from  the  whole 
surface  of  his  body!  All  this,  too,  on  a  scanty  meal  of  rice, 
being  seldom  paid  more  than — thiee  pence  jyer  day  hoard 
wases! 

Here  is  one  of  those  indigenous  customs,  which  we  shall 
not  find  it  very  safe  to  imitate;  though  many  of  our  keen 
Kuropean  sportsmen  have  undergone  for  pleasure,  or  in  search 
of  a  snipe,  what  the  poor  dandy  is  forced  to  perform  Tor  4 
livelihood.  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  remark,  that  such 
pursuits  are  at  the  risk  of  life,  and  are  highly  destructive  of 
health. 

But,  independent  of  habit.  Nature  has  previously  done  a 
great  deal  towards  the  security  of  the  dandy,  by  forming  the 
colour,  and  in  some  respects  the  texture,  of  his  skin,  in  such 
a  manner,  that  the  extreme  vessels  on  the  surface  are  neithet 
so  violently  stimulated  by  the  heat,  nor  so  easily  struck  tor- 
pid by  sudden  transitions  to  cold.  Certain  it  is,  that  the 
action  of  the  perspiratory  vessels,  too,  is  different  from  that 
of  the  same  vessels  in  Europeans — at  least,  they  secrete  ii 
very  different  kind  of  fluid;  being  more  of  an  oily  and 
tenacious  nature  than  the  sweat  of  the  latter.  This, 
in  conjunction  with  the  oil  so  assiduously  and  legularly 
rubbed  over  the  surface,  every  day  by  all  ranks  and  casts  of 
both  sexes,  must  greatly  tend  to  preserve  a  softness  and 
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pliability  of  the  skin,  and  a  moderate,  equable  flow  of  pef- 
spiration.* 

But  if  we  look  beyond  the  hardy  and  labouring  casts  of 
natives,  we  observe  both  Hindoo  and  Mahomedan  guar(lin<5 
most  cautiously  against  solar  heat,  as  well  as  cold.  The  tur- 
ban and  cummerbund  meet  our  eye  at  every  step  : — the  for- 
mer, to  defend  the  head  from  the  direct  rays  of  a  poweriiil 
sun;  the  latter,  apparently,  for  the  purpose  of  preserving  the 
important  viscera  of  the  abdomen  from  the  deleterious  im- 
pressions of  cold.  This  [cummerbund]  is  certainly  a  moit 
valuable  part  of  their  dress;  and  one  that  is  highly  deserving 
of  imitation. 

Such  are  the  essential  articles  of  Native  dress  ;  the  light, 
flowing  robes  of  cotton,  silk,  calico,  &c.  varying  according 
to  the  taste  or  circumstances  of  the  wearer,  and  being  more 
for  ornament  than  use.  A  very  good  substitute  for  the  fur- 
ban  is  a  large  cotton  handkerchief,  folded  up  in  the  hat ;  and 
where  we  are  exposed  to  the  direct  influence  of  solar  heat,  it 
may,  with  much  advantage,  be  kept  moistened  with  water. 
In  situations  where  atmospherical  vicissitudes  are  sudden,  a 
fine  shawl  round  the  waist  forms  an  excellent  cummci  bund, 
and  should  never  be  neglected,  especially  by  those  who  have 
been  some  time  in  the  country,  or  whose  bowels  are  in  any 
degree  tender. 

When  we  enter  the  tropics,  we  must  bid  adieu  to  the 
luxury  of  linen — if  what  is  both  uncomfortable  and  unsafe, 
in  those  climates,  can  be  styled  a  luxury.  There  are  many 
substantial  reasons  for  so  doing.  Cotton,  from  its  slowness 
as  a  conductor  of  heat,  is  admirably  adapted  for  the  tropics. 
It  must  be  recollected,  that  the  temperature  of  the  atmos- 
phere, sub  dio,  in  the  hot  seasons,  exceeds  that  of  the  blood 
by  many  degrees;  and  even  in  the  shade,  it  too  often  equtds, 
or  rises  above,  the  heat  of  the  body's  surface,  which  is  al- 
ways, during  health,  some  degrees  below  97°.  Here,  then, 
we  have  a  covering  which  is  cooler  than  linen;  inasmuch  as 
it  conducts  more  slowly  the  eXce&s  of  external  heat  to  our 
bodies.  But  this  is  not  the  only  advantage,  though  a  great 
one.    When  a  vicusitude  takes  place,  and  the  atmospherical 

*  It  is  curious,  tliat  the  upper  classes  of  native  ladies,  especially  Maliome- 
dan,  as  if  determined  that  n<>ttiin°;  of  European  complexion  slioulil  appertaih 
to  them,  are  in  the  habit  of  staining  red,  with  the  mirit?^  or  liinna  plant,  ilic 
])alms  of  their  hands  and  soles  of  their  feet,  (he  only  parts  of  the  extornaV 
surface  where  the  rete  mucosum,  or  scat  of  colour  among  them,  caDnoCniiiiilaii* 
ts  deep  tint,  on  account  of  the  friction. 
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temperature  sinks  suddenly  far  below  that  of  llie  body,  the 
<iotton,  still  faithful  to  its  trust,  abstracts  more  slowly  the  heat 
from  our  bodies,  and  thus  preserves  a  more  steady  equilibrium 
there.  To  all  these  must  be  added  the  facility  with  which  it 
absorbs  the  perspiration;  while  linen  would  feel  quite  wet, 
and  during  the  exposure  to  a  breeze  under  such  circumstances, 
would  oft^n  occasion  a  shiver,  and  be  followed  by  dangerous 
consequences. 

That  woollen  and  cotton  should  be  zcarmei  than  linen  in 
low  temperatures,  will  be  readily  granted  ;  but  that  it  should 
be  cooler  in  high  temperatures,  will  probably  be  much 
<loubted.  If  the  following  easy  experiment  be  tiied,  tlie 
result  will  decide  the  point  in  question.  Let  two  beds  be 
placed  in  the  same  room,  at  Madras,  we  will  say,  when  the 
thermometer  stands  at  gO'^ ;  and  let  one  be  covered  with  a 
■pair  of  blankets,  the  other  with  a  pair  of  linen  elieets,  during 
the  day.  On  removing  both  coverings  in  the  evening,  the 
bed  on  which  were  placed  the  blankets,  will  be  found  cool 
and  pleasant;  the  other  uncomfortably  warm.  The  reason 
is  obvious.  The  linen  readily  transmitted  the  heat  of  the 
atmosphere  to  all  parts  of  the  subjacent  bed ;  the  woollen, 
on  the  contrary,  as  a  non-conductor,  prevented  the  bed  from 
acquiring  the  atmospherical  range  of  temperature,  simply  by 
obstructing  the  transmission  of  heat  from  without.  This  ex- 
periment not  only  proves  the  position,  but  furnishes  us  widi 
a  grateful  and  salutary  luxury,  free  of  trouble  or  expence. — 
The  musical  ladies  of  India  are  not  unacquainted  with  this 
secret,  since  they  take  care  to  keep  their  pianos  well  covered 
with  blankets  in  the  hot  season,  to  defend  them  from  the  heat, 
and  prevent  their  warping. 

From  this  view  of  the  subject,  flannel  might  be  supposed 
superior  to  cotton;  and  indeed,  at  certain  seasons,  in  parti- 
cular places — for  instance,  Ceylon,  Bombay,  and  Canton, 
where  the  mercury  often  takes  a  wide  range,  in  a  very  short 
space  of  time,  the  forme?'  is  a  safer  covering  than  the  latter, 
and  is  adopted  by  many  experienced  and  seasoned  Euro- 
peans. But,  in  general,  flannel  is  inconvenient,  for  three 
reasons.  First,  it  is  too  heavy;  an  insuperable  objection. 
Secondly,  where  the  temperature  of  the  atmosphere  ranges 
pretty  steadily  a  little  below  that  of  the  skin,  the  flannel  is 
nuich  too  slow  a  conductor  of  heat  from  the  body.  'J'hirdly, 
the  s])icul  of  flannel  prove  too  irritating,  and  increase  the 
action  of  the  perspiratory  vessels  on  the  surface,  where  our 
great  object  is  to  moderate  that  process,    From  the  second 
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and  third  objections,  indeed,  even  cotton  or  calico  is  not 
quite  free,  unless  of  a  fine  fabric,  when  its  good  qualities  far 
counterbalance  any  inconvenience  in  the  above  respects. 

In  some  of  the  upper  provinces  of  Bengal,  where  the 
summer  is  intensely  hot,  and  the  winter  sharp,  the  dress  of 
native  shepherds,  who  are  exposed  to  all  weather,  consists 
in  a  blanket  gathered  in  at  one  end,  which  goes  over  the  head,^ 
the  rest  hanging  down  on  all  sides  like  a  cloak.  This  an- 
swers the  triple  pin  pose  of  a  chattak  in  the  summer^  to  keep 
out  the  heat — of  a  tent  in  the  rainy  season  to  throw  off  the 
wet — and  of  a  coat  in  the  winter,  to  defend  the  body  from 
the  piercing  cold..  Hence  our  ridicule  of  the  Portuguese 
and  Spaniards,  in  various  parts  of  the  world,  for  wearing 
their  long  black  cloaks  in  summer,  "  to  keep  ihem  cool"  is. 
founded  on  prejudice  rather  than  considerate  observation. 

The  necessity  which  tyrant  custom — perhaps  policy,  haa 
imposed  on  us,  of  continuing  to  appear  in  European  dress — 
particularly  in  uniforms,  on  almost  all  public  occasions,  and 
in  all  formal  parties,  under  a  burning  sky,  is  not  one  of  the 
least  miseries  of  a  tropical  life!  It  is  true,  that  this  cere-" 
•jnony  is  often  waved,  in  the  more  social  circles  that  gather 
round  the  supper-table,  where  the  light,  cool,  and  elegant 
vestures  of  the  East,  supersede  the  cumbrous  garb  of  Norlh-^ 
em  climates.  It  is  certainly  laughable,  or  rather  pitiable 
enough,  to  behold,  for  some  time  after  each  fresh  importa- 
tion from  Europe,  a  number  of  ^riffinish  sticklers  for  deco- 
rum, whom  no  persuasions  can  induce  to  cast  their  exuvi<Zt 
even  in  the  most  affable  company,  pinioned,  as  it  were,  in 
their  stiff  habiliments,  while  the  streams  of  perspiration  that 
issue  from  every  pore,  and  ooze  through  various  angles  of 
their  dress,  might  almost  induce  us  to  fear  that  they  were  on 
the  point  of  realizing  Hamlet's  wish;  and  that,  in  good 
earnest,  their 

"  Solid  flesh  would  melt— 
Tliaw,  and  resolve  itself  in  a  dew !" 

It  too  often  happens,  however,  that  a  spice  of  ceremony 
attaches  to  the  kind  host — or  perhaps  hostess,  in  which  case, 
as  no  encouragement  will  be  given  to  derobe,  the  poor 
g)  iffin  must  fret  and  fume,  with  prickly  heat  and  perspira-. 
tion,  till  the  regalement  is  concluded.  By  this  time  he  is, 
doubtless,  in  an  excellent  condition  for  encountering  the  raw, 
cliilling  vapours  of  the  night,  on  his  way  home  ! 

It  were  "  a  consummation  devoutly  to  be  wished," — though, 
J  fear^  little  to  be  expected,  that  the  Euroj^can  badges  of 
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distinction,  in  exterior  decoration,  could  be  dispensed  willi, 
at  all  festivals,  public  and  private — formal,  social,  or  do- 
mestic, within  the  torrid  zone.  It  requires  but  the  most 
superlicial  glance  to  peiceive,  that  coolness  during  our 
repasts  is  salutary,  as  well  as  comfortable ;  and  that,  from 
the  extensive  sympathies  existing  between  the  skin  and 
several  important  organs,  particularly  the  stomach  and  liver, 
the  converse  of  the  position  is  equally  true  5  especially  as, 
in  the  hitter  case,  we  are  led  a  little  too  much  to  the  use 
of  "  gently  stimulating  liquids,  to  support  the  discharge;  die 
bad  consequences  of  which  are  pointed  out  at  page  5  of  this 
essay,  and  will  be  again  considered  in  the  section  on  Dritik.* 
There  is  an  injurious  practice,  into  which  almost  every 
European  is  led,  on  first  visiting  a  tropical  climate,  but  i)ar- 
ticularly  the  Eastern  world,  which  has  never  been  noticed,  £ 
believe  by  medical  writers,  though  well  entitled  to  considera- 
tion. In  the  country  last  mentioned,  body  linen,  or  rather 
cotton  is  remarkably  cheap,  and  washing  is  performed  on 
such  moderate  terms,  that  one  hundred  shirts  may  be  even 
hleadi^d  for  about  10s.  sterling,  on  an  average.  A  large 
iStock  of  these  useful  articles  is,  then,  the  lirst  object  of 
jjorthern  strangers,  which  Rlackey"  indeed,  knows  full 
well,  and  takes  especial  care  to  turn  to  his  own  advantage. 
But  this  is  a  trifling  consideration. — The  European,  contem- 
plating, wjth  great  satisfaction,  the  mutitude  of  changes  he 
has  thus  clieaply  amassed,  and  calculating  the  very  reason- 
jible  ternjs  of  ablution,  deterpiines  to  eiijo}',  in  its  fullest 
/extent,  a  luxury  which  he  deems  both  salutary  and  grateful, 
independently  of  all  considerations  respecting  appearance. 
It  is  tlierefore  very  common  to  see  him  shift  his  linen  three 
or  four  times  a-day,  during  the  period  of  his  novitiate,  when 
perspiration  is  indeed  superabundant.  But,  let  me  assure 
him,  that  he  is  pursuing  an  injudicious, — nay,  an  injmious 
system;  that  the  fluid  alluded  to,  already  i»  excess,  is  thus 
powerfully  solicited ;  and  the  action  of  the  jjerspiratory 
vessels,  witli  all  their  associations,  morbidly  increased,  instead 
of  beijig  restrained.  J3ut  what  is  to  be  done  ?  'i'hc  newly- 
arrived  Einopean  justly  observes,  that  he  <ind«.  liiniseif 
drenched  with  sweat,  three  or  four  times  a-day,  in  which 
state  he  cannot  remain  with  either  safety  or  comfort.  Cer- 


•  I  .im  siirry  to  lonni  that  liiiropcaii  Hnbiliinpnts  and  Het^imcnlnh  arc  t^lill 
ptoro  in  use  on  all  occnHions  of  festivity  now,  tliiiii  in  my  fiinr,  in  India.  No- 
i\\\i\'X  can  l)c  worse  policy,  willi  all  iluu'  siibiubbioii  to  tlicii  High  JMijilUijicssis, 
(hi;  Niibobs  of  llic  liast. 
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tainly  it  would  be  useless  to  point  out  the  evil,  without  su^ 
gesting  the  remedy;  and  happily  it  may  be  obviated,'  to 
considerable  extent,  hi  a  very  simple  and  easy  manner.  In 
those  climates,  when  linen  l>econies  wet  in  a  few  hours  M'itli 
perspiration,  it  by  no  means  follows  that  it  is  soiled  thereby, 
in  any  material  degree.  It  should  not,  therefore,  be  con- 
signed to  the  wash,  but  carefully  dried,  and  zcorn  agaiu, 
once,  or  even  twice;  and  that,  too,  without  the  smallest  in^ 
fringement  on  the  laws  of  personal  cleanliness,  but  with  the 
most  salutary  effect  on  the  health.  It  is  astonishing  ho\y 
much  less  exhausting  is  the  linen,  which  has  been  once  olr 
twice  impregnated  with  the  fluid  of  perspiration,  than  that 
which  is  fresh  from  the  mangle.  By  this  plan,  no  more  thap 
one  shirt  is  rendered  unlit  for  use  every  day ;  and  in  cool 
weather,  or  at  sea,  not  jmorie,  perhaps,  than  foulr  sbirt^ 
a  week.  Necessity,  the  mother  of  invention,  first  taught  trie 
this  piece  of  knowledge,  in  consequence  of  having  lost  my 
stock  once,  by  sailing  suddenly  from  Trincomalee ;  but  I 
know  that,  however  trivial  the  circumstance  may  appear,  txi 
attention  to  what  I  have  related  \yill,  in  reality,  prove  more 
beneficial  than  precautions  of  seemingly  greater  magnitudel 
Its  rationale  is  in  direct  unison  with  the  grand  and  fundamen- 
tal object  in  tropical  prophylactics— to  moderate,,  with- 
out CHECKING  THE  CUTICULAR  DISCHARGE.  '        •  1 

The  property  which  J'mjuejit  change  of  linen  has,  in  ex- 
citing cuticular  secretion,  and  the  effects  resulting  from  the 
sympathy  of  the  skin  with  the  stomach,  liver,  and  lungs, 
may  account,  in  a  great  measure,  for  the  superior  health 
which  accompanies  cleanliness,  in  our  own  climate ;  and,  on 
the  contrary,  for  the  diseases  of  the  indigent  and  slovenly, 
which  are  almost  invariably  connected  with,  or  dependent  on^, 
irregularity  or  suppression  of  the  cuticular  discharge.  In- 
telligent females  well  know  the  peculiar-  effect  of  clean  linen 
on  themselves,  at  particular  periods. 

To  the  above  observations  on  dress,  I  may  add,  that  no 
European  should,  where  he  can  avoid  it,  expose  himself  to 
the  sun  between  the  hours  of  ten  and  four  in  the  day.  If 
forced,  during  that  period,  to  be  out  of  doors,  the  chatfah 
should  never  be  neglected,  if  he  wish  to  guard  against  coup 
fie  soldi,  or  some  other  dangerous  consequence  of  impru- 
dent exposure. 
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I  Siic.  II. — Allhouch  1  culiicly  agree  willi  Cclsiis,  llial-- 
**  sanis  omnia  sauii  .,'*  aiul  with  a  late  einiueat  physician,  that 
an  attention  to  quaiUitt/  is  of  iiilinilcly  more  cousetjucuce 
tliau  qualiti/  in  our  repasts;  an<l  although  I  also  believe, 
tiiatau  over  fastidious  regard  to  cither  will  reader  lis  un&t  for 
society,  and  not  more  healthy  after  all;  yet,  when  we  change 
ouriiativc  and  temperate  sliies  of  liurope  for  the  torrirl  zone, 
many  of  us  njay  Jiud,  when  it  is  too  late,  that  we  can  liardly 
attend  too  strictly  to  the  (juautity  and  quality  of  our  food, 
during  the  period  of  assimilation,  at  least,  to  the  new  climate; 
and  lliat  a  due  regulation  of  this  important  non-natural  will 
turn  out  a  powerful  engine  in  the  preservation  of  health. 

It  is  now  pretty  generally  known,  from  dire  expeiicnce, 
indecii,  that  instead  of  a  disposition  to  dchilili/  and  pitlres- 
iceuci/,  an  intlammatory  diathesis,  or  tendency  to  plethora, 
characterises  the  European  and  his  diseases,  fur  a  veiir  or 
two,  at  least,  after  his  arrival  between  the  tiopics;  anJ  hence 
provident  Nature  endeavours  to  guard  against  the  evil,  by 
diminishing  our  relisli  for  food.  But  alas!  how  prone  lue 
\vc  to  .'•pur  the  jaded  appetitite,  not  only  "  by  tlisljes  tor- 
tured from  their  native  taste,*'  but  by  the  more  dangerous  sti- 
mulants of  w  inc  or  other  liquors,  as  well  as  condiments  and 
spices,  which  .should  be  reserved  for  that  general  relaxation 
and  debility  which  nnavoid.-ibly  supervene  during  'Jijirotradcd 
residence  in  .sultry  climates,  tlere  is  an  instance  where  we 
c:umot  safeli/  injitate  the  seasoned  European.  Indeed,  there 
are  no  points  of  Hygiene,  to  which  the  attention  of  a  nevv- 
tomer  should  be  more  particularly  directed,  than  to  the 
(juaiilily  (ojd  simplicili/  of  his  viands;  especially  as  they  aie 
practical  points  entirely  within  his  own  superintendence,  and 
It  due  reuiulation  of  which,  is  not  at  all  calculated  to  draw  on 
iiim  the  obseiAation  of  others — a  very  great  advanlUgc. 

Juery  valetudinarian,  particularly  the  hectic,  knows  full 
Well  the  lebri/e  paroxi/sm  which  follows  a  full  meal:  the 
same  lakes  place  in  every  nKliviilnal,  more  or  less,  whatever 
may  be  the  state  of  health  at  the  time.  How  cautious,  then, 
«hould  we  be,  of  exacerbating  these  natural  paroxy¥nis, 
when  placed  in  situations  where  various  oilier  febrilic  causes 
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itte  cdiiistantly  impending  over,  or  even  assriiling  us  ?  Thd 
febrile  stricture  which  obtains  on  the  surface  of  our  bodiesy 
and  ill  the  secerning  vessels  of  the  liver,  daring  the  gasbic 
(figcstidn  of  our  food,  as  evinced  by  a  diminution  of  the  cu- 
taneous and  hepatic  secretions,  (vide  pitgc  162.)  will,  of 
course,  be  proportioned  to  the  duration  and  difficulty  of  that 
process  in  the  stomach,  and  to  the  quantity  of  ingCsta;  and 
as  a  corresponding  increase  of  the  two  secretions  succeedsy 
when  the  chyme  passes  into  the  intestines,  we  see  clearly  the 
propriety  of  moderating  them  by  abstemiousness^  since  they 
are  already  in  excess  from  the  he«t  of  the  climate  aloncy  and 
this  excess  is  one  of  the  first  links^  in  the  chain  of  causes  and 
effects,  that  leads  ultimately  to  various  derimgemettts  of 
fuiiction  and  structure  in  important  organs,  as  exemplified 
in  hepatitisy  dysentery,  and  in  many  parts  of  this  essay. 

That  vegetable  food,  generally  speakhig,  is  better  adapted 
to  a  tropical  climate  than  animal,  1  thiiik  we  may  admit,  and 
particularly  among  unseasoned  European: — not  that  it  is 
quicker  or  easier  of  digestion,  (it  certainly  is  slower  in  this 
Jespect)  but  it  excites  less  commotion  in  the  systetn  during 
tliat  process,  and  is  not  so  apt  to  induce  plethora  afterwards. 
It  is  very  questionable  whether  the  ancient  Hindoo  legislators 
liad  not  an  eye  rather  to  policy  than  health,  when  they  intro- 
duced the  prohibition  of  animal  food  as  a  divine  mandate. — •" 
They  probably  thought,  and  in  my  opinion  with  good  reason,, 
that  the  injunction  would  tend  to  dift'use  a  more  humane  dis- 
position among  the  people,  by  strongly  reprobating  the 
effusion  of  blood,  or  depriving  aily  being  of  existence;  and 
these  prejudices  were  admirably  sustained  by  the  doctrine  of 
transmigration. 

But,  whatever  might  have  been  the  medical  objections  of 
Bramiia  to  carnivorous  banquets,  certain  it  is,  that  a  race' 
of  what  now  may  come  under  the  denomination  of  "  natives" 
(the  Mahomcdans)  aVnounting  tOy  perhaps,  a  sevendi  ov 
eighth  of  the  whole  population,  make  no  scruple  of  indulging 
freely  \i\  most  kinds  of  animal  food:  whoy  in  the  face  of  the 
shuddering  Hindoo,  will  sacrilegiously  slay  and  eat  tkit 
great  Indian  deity,  the  cozo ;  and  who,  in  their  turn,  look  w  ith 
perfect  abhorrence  on  the  polluted  Englishman,  who  regales 
himself — not,  indeed,  on  four-footed  deity,  but,  in  the  Mus- 
sulman's opinion,  with  worse  than  cannibalism,  on  devil  in- 
carnate^— PORK  !  Yet  Hindooy  Mahomedan,  and  European 
—at  least,  the  two  first,  w  hile  moderation  is  observed  in  their 
respective  meals,  enjoy  equal  heallh,  and  attain  equal  longevity. 
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Ifj  lK)\yever)  we  critically  examine  the  didferen't  casts,  or 
rather  chvsses  of  society,  in  India,  we. shall  lind  that  their  pby-> 
sieal  powers  and  uppearaiices  ,are  Consider^ibly  modified  by 
their  maQueriQi^:  living.^  Nothing,  strikes  the  stranger  ivitii 
greater  astonishinentj  than ^the  pei'sonal  contrast  between  the 
rich  and  the,  poof !  Ahuost  the  vvliole  of  the  upper  classes 
are  absolutely,FAii9jP.AS\Ps;  and  often  have.Lbeen  'puzzled  to 
know, how,  soi«e  pjf.  them  coiiild'  ssto.w  themselves  away  ima 
palankeen,  ajwl  still  uiore  iso,  .hx»v-  their  bearers. could  trot 
along :  uudec i  ithei  ippessuife!  of  .auair ;  human  porpoises  !  The 
truth  is,  that  the  llindostanee  fops  (and  most  of  the  superior 
orders  are  such)  pride  themselves^  above.  aU  things,  on  rotun- 
dity of  corporation,  and  particularly  on-  the  mag/iitude  of 
their  heads. 

To  acquire  sucb;eleganjidistioctioas,  one  would  be  tempted 
to  suspect,  that  they  occasionally  broke  the  vegetable  regime'^ 
and  indulged. in  Jjetter  fare  tkm  BRAMiiA  thought  proper  td 
prescribe.  But  no  ;  all  ■.  is ;  accomplished  by  ghee  and.  indo- 
lence !  Of  the  iormer,  w  hich  is  a  kind  of  serai-.liquid  butter^ 
made  by  evaporating  the  aqueous  part-from  the  rich  milk  . of 
the  baffalo,  they  swill  immense  quantities ;  and  whatever,  we 
may  h^ar,  from  fireside  travellers,  of  Hindoo  temperance 
and  absleiniouanessy  these  gentry  contrive  to  become  as 
bilious,  occasionally,  as  their  European  neighbours,  and 
manage  to  curtail  the  natural  period  of  their  existence  full  as 
efficaciously,  as  their. ;  brother)"  goMmrtn«/s"  on  this  side  of 
the  water — making  their  exits,  too^  by  the  same  short  routes 
of  apoplexy,  and  other  fashionable  near  cuts  to  heaven. 

The  lower  or  industrious  classes,  on  the  other  hand,'  who 
live  almost  exclusively  on  vegetables,  certainly  bear  a  striking 
resemblance  to  "  Pharaoh's  lean-fleshed  kine."  But  altho' 
they  have  not  the  physical  strength  of  a  European,  they 
make  up  for  this,  in  what  may  be  termed  "  bottom;"  for  it  is 
well  known,  that  a  native  will  go  through  three  times  as  much 
fatigue,  under  a  burning  sky,  as  would  kill  an  Englishman 
outright — witness  the  palankeen  bearers,  coolies,  dandies, 
hircarrahs,  &c.  Nor  is  temperance  always  a  prominent  fea- 
ture in  the  character  of  these  gentry;  for  what  with  bang> 
toddy,  arrack,  opium,  and  other  inebriating  materials,  which 
all  countries  produce  in  some  shape  or  other,  and  which  all 
nations  have  shewn  their  ingenuity  in  mauufucturing,  they  not 
seldom  "  muddle  their  brains,"  with  as  much  glee  as  the- 
same  description  of  people  in  our  own  latitudes.    Those,  on 
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tlie  other  hand,  Mho,  from  local  situation,  poverty,  or  prin- 
ciple, adhere  to  the  dictates  of  their  religion  and  cast  with' 
great  pertinacity,  and  sddom  admit  animal  food  within  the 
circle  of  their  repast  (milk  excepted),  are  certainly  exempted 
from  numerous  ills  that  await  our  and  their  countrymen,  w  ho 
transgress  the  rules  of  temperance.  Yet,  when  they  are 
overtaken  by  disease,  they  have  not  stamina,  and  debility  cha- 
racterises the  symptoms.  Upon  the  whole,  1  am  Inclined  to 
think  that,  taking  the  average  longevity  of  all  ranks  and 
classes  throughout  the  vast  oriental  peninsula,  the  period  of 
human  life  falls  a  full  eighth  short  of  its  European  range. — 
But  as  this  does  not  quadrate  with  the  opinions  of  speculative 
philosophers  at  home,  who  will  equalize  the  age  of  man  lall 
over  the  world,  1  shall  cite  the  authority  of  a  very  intelligent 
Officer,  whom  I  have  so  often  quoted  before,  and  who  had 
some  twenty  years' acquaintance  with  the  country  in  question. 
"  Longevity,"  says  he,  "  certainly  is  not  characteristic  of 
•India.  Whether  this  is  owing  to  the  excessive  heat,  or  the 
indolence  of  the  upper  and  drudgery  of  the  lower  classes,  it 
may  be  difficult  to  decide ;  but  certain  it  is,  that  we  rarely  see 
an  instance  of  any  one  arriving  at  sixty  years  of  age.'-'^^ocfe.  «Mi 

from  indigenous  customs,  then,  in  respect  to  animal  and 
vegetable  food,  we  can  draw  no  inference  that  absolutely  pro- 
liibits  the  former,  but  enough  to  convince  us,  that  during  the 
first  years  of  our  sojourn  between  the  tropics,  we  should  lean 
towards  the  hindoo  model ;  and  as  the  tone  of  the  constitution 
becomes  lowered,  or  assimilated,  we  may  safely  adopt  the 
Mahomedan  manners. 

The  period  of  our  meals,  in  hot  climates,  indeed  in  all 
climates,  is  worthy  of  notice.  Both  Hindoo  and  Mahomedan 
breakfast  early — generally  about  sunrise.  Their  early  hours 
cannot  be  too  closely  imitated  by  Europeans.  This  is  a  very 
substantial  meal,  particularly  with  the  Hindoo;  for  rarely 
does  betake  any  thing  else  till  the  evening:  a  custom,  in  my 
opinion,  that  would  be  very,  prejudicial  to  Europeans. — 
Jireakfasts,  among  the  latter,  are  often  productive  of  more 
injury  than  dinners,  especially  where  fish,  eggs,  ham,  &c.  are 
devoured  without  mercy,  as  not  unfrequently  happens.  Many 
a  nauseous  dose  of  medicine  have  1  been  obliged  to  swallow, 
froni  indulging  too  freely  in  these  articles;  but  1  saw  my 
error  before  it  was  too  late.    Most  people  suppose,  that  as 
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a  good  appetite  in  the  morning  is  a  sign  of  lieallli,  so  llicv 
cannot  do  suflicient  honour  to  tlie  breakfast  table  ;  but  tlie 
«toniach,  though  it  may  relish,  is  seldom  equal  to  the  diges- 
tion of  such  alimentary  substances  as  those  alluded  to,  wher*; 
a  sound  night's  rest  has  hardly  ever  been  jjrociued.  1  hav<! 
seen  the  most  unequivocal  bad  eti'ects  from  heavy  breakfasts, 
jn  others,  as  well  as  iu  my  own  person  ;  and  1  shall  relate  one 
instance  that  may  well  serve  as  a  drawback  upon  the  pleasures 

of  a  luxurious  dejeuiiee  in  the  Eatt.    Mr.  B  ,  Purser 

of  a  frigate,^  a  gentleman  well  known  on  the  station,  was  at> 
determined  a  bon  vivaut  as  ever  1  had  the  honour  of  beiiifj 
acquainted  with. — "  De  mortuis  nil  nisi  He  cer- 

tainly had  possessed  a  most  excellent  constitution;  for  I  have 
sren  it  perform  prodigies,  and  falsify  the  most  conlident  me- 
dical j)rognosticationsI    He  had  served  many  years  in  the 
West  Indies,  where  he  passed  through  the  usual  ordeals  of 
yellow  fever,  dysentery,  &c.  with  edat ;  and  he  came  to  the 
East,  with  Uie  most  sovereign  contempt  for  every  maxim  of 
the  hygeian  goddess  !    Although  he  never  neglected,  even  by 
accident,  his  daily  and  nightly  libations  to  the  rosy  god,  yet 
no  sportsman  on  the  Caledonian  mountains,  could  do  more 
justice  to  a  Highland  breakfast  than  he.    Indeed,  he  rarely 
went  to  sea,  without  an  ample  private  stock  of  epicurean  pro- 
vender;  and  I  have  seen  him  thrown  into  a  violeiil  paroxysm 
of  rage,  on  finding  that  two  nice-looking  hams,  which  he  had 
purchased  in  China,  resisted  all  attacks  of  the  knife,  in  con- 
sequence of  a  certain  //gweows  principle,  which  "  Fukki"  had 
contrived  to  substitute,  with  admirable  dexterity,  for  the 
more  savoury  fibres  of  the  porker  I    The  items  of  the  last 
breakfast  which  he  made,  minuted  on  the  spot  by  a  German 
surgeon  who  attended  him  are  now  before  me.    The  pro- 
minent articles  were,  four  hard-boiled  eggs,  two  di  ied  fishes, 
two  plates  of  rice,  with  chillies,  condiments,  and  a  proj)or- 
tionate  allowance  of  bread,  butter,  coftee,  &c.    Many  a  time 
had  I  seen  him  indulge  in  this  kind  of  fare  with  perfect  im- 
punity ;  but  all  things  have  an  end,  and  this  proved  his  final 
breakfast!  He  was  almost  immediately  taken  ill,  and  conti- 
nued .several  days  in  the  greatest  agony  imaginable!  Notwiih- 
.•;tanding  all  the  cflforts  of  the  surgeon,  no  passage  downwards 
could  ever  be  procured  till  a  few  hours  before  his  death, 
when  mortification  relaxed  all  strictures.    Let  the  fate  of  the 
de;id  [irovc  a  warning  to  the  livhig! 
'i  lie  newly  arrived  European  should  content  himulf  with 
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plain  breakfasts  of  bread  and  butter,  with  tea  or  coffee ;  and 
avoid  indulging  in  meat,  fish,  eggs,  or  buttered  toast.  The 
latter  often  occasions  rancidity,  with  nausea  at  the  stomach, 
and  increases  the  secretion  of  bile,  already  in  excess.  Indeed, 
a  glance  at  master  Babachee,  buttering  our  toast  with  the 
greasy  wing  of  a  fowl,  or  an  old,  dirty  piece  of  rag,  will 
have  more  effect  in  restraining  the  consumption  of  this  ar- 
ticle, than  any  didactic  precept  which  I  can  lay  down;  and  a 
picturesque  sight  of  this  kind  may  be  procured  any  morning, 
by  taking  a  stroll  in  the  purlieus  of  the  kitchen. 

In  regard  to  dinner,  Europeans  appear  of  late  to  study  con- 
venience rather  than  health,  by  defering  that  meal  till  sunset. 
This  was  not  the  case  some  forty  or  fifty  years  ago ;  and 
many  families,  even  now,  dine  at  a  much  earlier  hour,  except 
when  tjTant  custom  and  ceremony  prevent  them.    In  truth, 
the  modern  dinner  in  India  is  perfectly  superfluous,  and  too 
.generally  hurtful.    The  tiffin,  at  one  o'clock,  consisting  of 
light  curries,  or  the  likd,  with  a  glass  or  two  of  wine,  and 
some  fruit,  is  a  natural,  a  necessary,  and  a  salutary  hepast. — 
But  the  gorgeous  table — the  savoury  viands — the  stimulating 
•wines  of  the  evening  feast,  prolonged  by  the  fascination  of 
social  converse,  greatly  exacerbate  the  nocturnal  paroxysm 
of  fever  imposed  on  us  by  the  hand  of  nature,  and  break  with 
feverish  dreams,  the  hours  which  should  be  dedicated  to  re- 
pose !      The  consequences  resulting  from  this  are  quite 
obvious.    It  may  be  observed,  that  the  natives  themselves 
make  their  principal  meal  at  sunset,  when  the  heat  is  less 
distressing,  and  insects  neither  so  numerous  nor  teasing;  but 
it  nuibt  be  recollected,  that  they,  in  general,  eat  nothing  be- 
tween breakfast  and  dinner;  and  that  among  the  Hindoos 
and  lower  classes  of  Mahomedans,  &c.  the  evening  meal  is 
hy  no  means  of  a  stimulating  quality,  while  no  provocative 
variety,  or  other  adventitious  circumstances,  can  have  much 
effect  in  goading  the  appetite  beyond  its  natural  level.  Add 
to  this,  that  in  the  upper  provinces,  among  Mahomedans  of 
distinction,  who  can  afford  more  substantial,  arid  animal  food, 
the  dinner  hour  is  one  or  treo  o'clock,  and  after  that,  little  or 
nothhig,  except  coffee,  sweetmeats  or  fruit  is  taken  during  the 
evening. 

He,  then,  who  consults  his  health  in  the  Eastern  world, 
or  in  any  tropical  climate,  will  beware  of  indulging  in  (his 
second  and  unnecessmy  dinner,  particularly  dm  ing  the  jicriod 
of  his  probation;  but  will  rather  be  satislicd  with  the  mcri- 
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repast,  as  the  -principal  meal,  when  lea  or  cofTee,  at 
si.\  or  seven  o'clock  in  the  evening,  will  be  found  a  grateful 
refreshment.  After  this,  his  rest  will  be  as  natural  and  re- 
freshing, as  can  be  expected  in  such  a  climate;  and  he  v\ill 
rise  next  morning  with  infinitely  more  vigour,  than  if  he  had 
crowned  a  sinnptuous  dinner  with  a  bottle  of  wine  the  j)re- 
ceding  evening.  Let  but  a  trial  of  one  week  put  these  di- 
rections to  the  test,  and  they  will  be  found  to  have  a  more 
substantial  foundation  than  theory. 

■  Of  supper  it  is  not  necessary  to  speak,  as  it  is  a  mere 
matter  of  ceremony  in  hot  climates,  excepting  aftier  assem- 
blies, 'or  on  some  public  occasions,  which  indeed  are  badly 
soiled  to  the  torrid  zone. 

'  -A  limited  indulgence  in  fruits,  during  the  first  year,  is  pru- 
dent. Although  I  myself  never  had  any  reason  to  believe 
that  they  actually  occasioned  dysentery,  yet,  where  the  intes- 
tines are  already  in  an  irritable  state,  from  irregular  or  viti- 
ated secretions  of  bile,  they  certainly  tend  to  ilicrease  that 
irritability,  and  consequently  predisjwse  to  the  complaint  in 
iquestion.  Particular  kinds  of  fruit,  too,  have  peculiar  ef- 
fects on  certain  constitutions.  Thus,  mangoes  have  some- 
thing stimulating  and  heating  in  them,  of  a  terfebinthinate 
nature,  w  hich  not  seldom  brings  out  a  plentiful  crop  of  pus- 
tules, or  even  boils,  on  the  unseasoned  European.  A  patient 
x>f  mine,  who  died  from  the  irritation  df  "  ah  eruption  of  this 
kind,  had  been  much  addicted  to  an  unrestrained  indulgence 
in  fruit,  particularly  mangoes ; — indeed  their  effect  in  this 
way  is  familiarly  known  in  India.  Neither  is  pine  apple 
(though  very  delicious)  the  safest  fruit  to  make  too 'free  with 
at  first.  Good  ripe  shaddocks  are  Very  grateful  in  hot 
weather,  from  their  subacid  and  cooling  juice,  so  well 
adapted  to  allay  the  unpleasant  sensation  of  thrrst.  Plan, 
tains  and  bananas  are  wholesome  and  nutritious,  especially 
when  frittered.  The  spices  and  condiments  of  the  country, 
as  I  before  hinted,  should  be  reserved  for  those  lilterior 
periods  of  our  residence  in  hot  climates,  when  the  tone  Of 
liic  constitution  is  lowered,  and  the  stomach  participates  in 
tli£  general  relaxation.    They  are  then  safe  and  salutary. 
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Skg.  III. — I  shall  not  here  attempt  to  prove,  that/\^  ATEH 
is  the  simple  and  salutary  beverage  designed  by  Nature  for 
Man,  as  well  as  other  Animals.  In  every  nation,  even  the 
most  refined  and  modern,  a  great  majority  appear,  by  their 
practice  at  least,  to  entertain  no  snch  belief.  They  have,? 
.with  no  small  ingenuity,  contrived  so  to  medicate  the  native 
fountain,  that  they  are  always  either  outstripping,  or  lagging 
behind,  ihe  placid  stream  of  life!  The  same  magic  bowl 
which,  this  moment,  can  raise  its  votaries  in to^  heroes  and 
demi-gods,  will,  in  a  few  hours,  sink  them  beneath  the  level 
of  the  brute  creation  ! 

The  moralist  and  philosopher  have  long  descanted  on  thig 
theme,  with  little  success ;  for,  until  people  begin  to  feel 
the  corporeal  effects  of  intemperance,  a  deaf  ear  is.  turned  U| 
the  most  impressive  harangues  against  tliat  deplorable  pra-j 
pensity ;  and  even  then,  but  very  few  have  resolution  and- 
fortitude  to  stem  the  evil  habit  !  Let  us  do  our  duty,  howr, 
ever,  in  conscientiously  pourtraying  the  efiects  of  drink  iu  a 
tropical  climate. 

1  have  already  observed,  that  the  grand  secret,  or  funda- 
mental rule,  for  preserving  health  in  hot  countries,  is,  "  to 
KEEP  THE  BODY  cooi,."  I  have  also  alluded  to  the  strong 
sympathy  that  subsists  between  the  skin  and  several  internal 
organs,  as  the  stomach,  liver,  and  intestinal  canal.  On  this 
principle,  common  sense  alone  would  point  out  the  propriety 
of  avoiding  heating  and  stimulating  drink,  for  the  same  rea- 
sons that  we  endeavour  to  guard  against  the  high  temperature 
of  the  climate.  But  no ;  a  wretched,  sensual  theory  has 
spread  from  the  vulgar  to  many  in  the  profession  (who  ought 
to  know  better)  that  since  the  heat  of  the  climate  occasions 
a  profuse  perspiration,  and  consequently  renders  that  dis- 
charge the  more  liable  to  a  sudden  check,  we  are  to  aid  and 
as.sist  these  natural  causes  by  the  use  of  "  gc'it^j/  stimulatiti^ 
liquids"  and,  of  course,  increase  those  very  effects  which 
w  e  pretend  to  obviate  !  "  A  little  shrub  and  water,"  says 
!Mr.  Curtis,  (Diseases  of  India)  or  madeira  and  water, 
between  meals,  is  useful,  and  in  some  measure  ncceswnf,  to 
keep  up  the  tone  of  the  digestive  organs,  and  to  supply  [i.  et 
argument]  the  waste  occasioned  bytm  excessive  perspiration.'' 
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p. 'CSl.  lean  assure  Mr,  Curtis  that,  however  riecessan/, 
this  practice  might  have  been  thought  in  his  time  (forty  years 
ago)  it  ia  noze  considered  not  only  unneccssuvij,  but  disgrace- 
ful ;  -and  that  in  no  respectable  circle  in  the  Eastern  world,- 
beyond  the  coniines  of  the  "  Punch-house,"  where  no  Euro- 
pean of  character  will  ever  be  seen,  [especially  in  Bengal} 
is  any  sangaree,  porter-cup,  or  other  "  gently  stimulating- 
liquid,"  made  use  of  "  between  meals."  And  I  take  this 
opportunity  of  iufornung  and  warning  every  vero-comer,  that 
the  very  call  of  "  bi'andij-shrub-pmim/  !"  will  endanger  his- 
being  marked  as  a  "  vitrmdus  est,"  and  that  a  perseverance  iir 
such  habit  will  inevitably,  and  very  quickly  too,  exclude  him- 
from  every  estimable  circle  of  his  own  countrymen,  wha  will 
liet  fail  to  note  him  as  in  the  high  road  to  ruin  ! 

'>  Nor  did  these  most  excellent  habits  of  temperance  origi- 
nate in  any  medical  precepts  or  admonitions — far  from  it  I 
The  professional  adviser  was  by  no  means  solicitous  to  incuU 
cate  a'doetrine,  which  it  might  not  suit  his  taste  to  practise. 
But  in  a  vast  empire,  held  by  the  frail  tenure  of  opinion, 
aH<*i  especially  where  the  current  of  religious  prejudices. 
Brahmin  as  well  as  Moslem,  ran  strong  against  intoxication, 
it  "Was  soon  found  necessary,  from  imperious  motives  of 
polity,'  rather  than  of  iiealth,  to  discourage  every  tendency 
towards  the  acquisition  of  such  dangerous  habits.  Henco 
the  iiieiji  iate  was  justly  considered  as  not  merely  culpable  in 
tiesiroying  his  own  health,  individuallt/,  but  as  deteriorating 
die  European  character  in  the  eyes  of  those  Natives,  whom 
it  vi^as  desiiable  at  all  times  to  impress  with  a  deep  sense  of 
our  superiority.  Happily,  what  was  promotive  of  onr  in- 
terest, was  preservative  of  our  health,  as  well  as  conducive 
to  our  happiness  ;  and  the  general  temperance  in  this  respect, 
which  now  characterises  the  Anglo-Asiatic  circles  of  society, 
as -contrasted  with  Anglo-West-Indian  manners,  must  utterly 
confound  those  fine-spun  theoiies,  which  the  votaries  of 
porter-cup,  sangaree,  and  other  '<  gently  stimulating  liquids," 
have  inveoted  about — "  supporting  perspiration,"  "  keeping 
up  the  the  tone  of  the  digestive  organs,"  &c.  all  which  expe- 
rience has  pi-oved  to  be  not  only  ideal,  but  pernicious  !  "  On 
tlie  meeting  together  of  a  company  of  this  class,"  [planters] 
says  a  modern  writer  on  the  West  Indies,  "  they  were  accus- 
tomed trttJtfrtff/;/y,  to  sit  and  continue  swilling  strong  punch, 
(sometimes  half  rum)  and  smoking  segars,  till  they  could 
neither  see  nor  stand  ;  and  he  who  could  swallow  the  greatest 
quantity  of  this  liquid  Jire,  or  infuse  in  it  the  greatest  quan- 
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tity  of  srIpM  spirits,,  was  considered  the  cleverest  fellow ."r 
AccomU  of  Jamaica  and  its  Inhabitants,  ]808.-.-;p,,lS9< 
And  agiiiii :  "TIiq  inferior  oiders,  in  the,  tovyns,  are  byf  .nft 
means,  exempt  from  .the  reproach  of.  intemperi^nce  ;  nor  ar/p, 
the  xwoxQ. optiknt  c/r/sses,  generally  speaking,  behind  /land  in 
this  respect.  Sangaree,  arrac-punch,  and  other  potations,  are 
prtitty  freely  drank,  early  in  the  day,  in  the  taverns."  p.  199- 
I  can.  conceive  only  one  plausible  argument  which  the, 
trans-allantic  Brunonian  can  adduce,  in  support  of  his  docn 
trine  after  \\\fi  \x\\\\e\con\c  denouement  which  I  have  brought 
forward  respecting  oriental  customs  ;  namely,  that  as  the  rang^ 
of  atmospheric  heat,  in  the  West  Indies,  is  several  degrees 
4(?/(?rc/Vthat  of  the  East,  it  may  be  necessary  to  counterbalance 
this  deficit  of  ej.teir;^a/  heat,  by  the  more  assiduous  applicatiou. 
of  i»to,7irt/  stimulus  !  For  this  hint  he  will,  no  doubt,  he, 
much  obliged  to  me,  as  he  must  consider  the  argument  iire- 
sisjtibl&.f 

I  may  here  remark,  that  too  much  praise  cannot  b/e,giyer\ 
to.  the  Captains  of  East  .Indianjen,  for  the  lessons  of  t,empe^ 
ranee  and  decorum  rthai;  are  generally  taught  on  board,  theic 
ships  (whatqver  may  be  the  motives)  during  the  outward 
bound  passage.  The  very  best  effects  result  from  this  early 
initiatory  discipline,  in  a  thousand  different  ways.  Karely> 
indeed,  n\  the  vessels  alluded  to,  does  the  decanter  inake;  more 
than  half  a  dozen  tours  (often  not  so  many)  after  the  cloth  is 
removed  at  dinner,  before  the  company  disperse,  by  a  deli- 
cate, but  well-known  signal,  either  to  take  the  air  upon  deckj 
or  amuse  themselves  with  books — chess — music,  or  the  like, 
till  the  ev.ening!  After  a  very  frugal  supper,  the  bottle  makes 
a  tour  oc  two,  when  the  significant  toast  of—''  Good  nighty 
ladies  and  gentlemen!"  send?  every  one,  at  an  early  hour,  tQ 
repose.. 

Itmayreadily  .be  conceived,  of  what  incalculable  utility 
five  or  six  months'  regimen,  oi  this  kind  must  prove  to  Euro- 
peans, approaching  a  tropical  climate;  especially  when  policy 
and  imperious  custom  will  enforce  its  continuance  tliere  !  It 
is  true,  that  at  each  of  the  presidencies,  there may  be  found 
several  individuals  of  the  old.  bacchanalian  school,  whose  wit, 
humour,  or  vocal  powers,  are  sometimes  courted,  on  particur 
Ian  occasions,  to — "  set  the  table  in  a  roar."  ,  But  let  not 
such  expect.to  mingle  in.  the  domestic  circles  of  respectable 
society  (.vybere. alone  true  enjoyment  is  to  be  found)  either  in 
the  civil  or  military  departments.  No  such  thing  as  a  regimen- 
tal, mess  exists  in  India;  £)nd  as  convivial  association  thus 
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becomes  perfectly  optional,  the  least  tendency  to  inebriety 
n-ill  assuredly  inmhite  the  individual  who,  from  solitary  in- 
dulgence and  reflection,  soon  falls  a  martyr  to  the  baneful 
effects  of  intemperance!  ■  » 

Tlie  nuvy  presents  a  different  aspect.  Fewer  of  these  have 
an  opportunity  of  becoming  acquainted  with  tlie  domestic 
manners  either  of  the  natives  or  Europeans  on  shore;  and 
therefore,  they  more  frequently  pursue  their  usual  course  of 
living,  both  in  food  and  drink,  for  a  considerable  time  after 
arriving  on  the  station  ;  verifyingthe  observation,  that — • 

Coelum  non  animiim  mutant  qui  transmarc  currunt." 

And  although  they  are  fortunately  less  exposed,  in  general, 
to  many  of  those  causes  which  aggravate  the  effects  of  ine- 
briety ashore,  yet  much  injury  is  produced  before  they  see 
their  error. 

A  very  common  opinion  prevails,  even  in  the  profession, 
—and  I  am  not  prepared  to  deny  its  validity,  that  during  the 
pperation  of  wine  or  spirits  on  the  human  frame,  we  are  better 
able  to  resist  the  agency  of  certain  morbid  causes,  as  con- 
tagion, marsh  effluvium,  cold,  &c.  But,  let  it  be  remembered, 
that  it  is  only  while  the  excitement  lasts,  that  we  can  hope  for 
any  superior  degree  of  immunity  from  the  said  noxious  agents  ; 
after  which,  we  become  doubly  disposed  towards  their  recep- 
tion and  operation !  Nor  am  I  fully  convinced,  by  all  the 
stories  I  have  heard  or  read,  that  inebriety  has,  in  any  case 
or  emergency,  even  a  momentary  superiority  over  habitual 
temperance. 

The  delusion  in  respect  to  vinous  and  spirituous  potations, 
in  hot  climates,  is  kept  up  chiefly  by  this  circumstance,  that 
their  bad  effects  are,  in  reality,  not  so  conspicuous  as  one 
would  expect;  and  they  rather  predispose  to,  and  aggravate 
the  various  causes  of  disease  resulting  from  climate,  than 
produce  direct  indisposition  themselves;  consequently,  super- 
ficial observation  places  their  effects  to  the  account  of  other 
agents.  But  the  truth  is,  that  as  drunkenness,  in  a  moral 
point  of  view^  leads  to  every  vice;  so,  in  a  medical  point  of 
view,  it  accelerates  the  attack,  and  renders  more  difHcult  the 
cure  of  every  disease,  more  particularly  the  diseases  of  hot 
climates;  because  it  has  a  sperijic  effect,  I  may  say,  on  those 
organs  to  which  tlie  deleterious  influence  of  climate  is  pecu- 
liarly directed.  If  the  Northern  inebriate  is  proverbially  sub- 
ject to  hepatic  derangement,  where  the  coldness  of  the  at- 
mosphere powerfully  counterpoises,  by  its  action  on  the  sur- 

u  u  u 
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face,  llie  internal  injury  induced  by  strong  drink,  liow  can  tfie'- 
Anglo-East  or  West  Indian  expect  to  escape,  when  the  ex- 
ternal and  internal  causes  run  in  perfect  unison,  and  promote; 
each  other's  effects  by  a  wonderful  sympathy.    -^  /W'-t'  ■■  im^, 

It  has  been  considered  wise,  as  I  before  hinted,  to  take 
the  seasoned  European  for  our  model,  in  every  thing  thafc 
respects  our  regime  of  the  non-naturals.  "  Strangers,"  say* 
Mr.  Curtis,  "  arriving  in  India,  if  they  regard  the  preservation 
of  health,  cannot  too  soon  adopt  the  modes  of  living  followed 
by  the  experienced  European  residents  there."  I  do  not  con- 
ceive this  to  be  a  good  medical  maxim,  even  in  India,  where 
temperance  is  scarcely  a  virtue  ;  and  certain  I  am,  that  it  is 
a  most  dangerous  precept  in  the  West,  for  reasons  which- 1 
have  lately  rendered  sufficiently  obvious.  It  confounds  all  dis-" 
crimination  between  the  very  diflferent  habits  of  body,  which 
the  seasoned  and  unseasoned  possess.  It  is  consonant  with 
experience,  as  well  as  theory,  that  the  former  class  may  in- 
dulge in  the  luxuries  of  the  table  with  infinitely  leas  risk  tharv 
the  latter;  and  this  should  ever  be  held  in  view.  In  short,: 
the  nearer  we  approach  to  a  perfectly  aqueous  regimen  in 
drink,  during  the  first  year  at  least,  so  much  the  better  chance- 
have  we  of  avoiding  sickness;  and  the  more  slowly  and  gra- 
dually we  deviate  from  this  afterwards,  so  much  the  more- 
retentive  will  we  be  of  that  invaluable  blessing — health!  ''? 

It  might  appear  very  reasonable,  that  in  a  climate  wherer 
emiui  j  eigns  triumphant,  and  an  unaccountable  langour  per-: 
vades  both  mind  and  body,  we  should  cheer  our  drooping 
spirits  with  the  mirth-inspiring  bowl; — a  precept  whiclii 
Hafiz  has  repeatedly  enjoined.  But  Hafiz,  though  an  excellent 
poet,  and,  like  his  predecessor.  Homer,  a  votary  of  Bacchus,. 
Avas  not  much  of  a  physicia<n  ;  and  without  doubt,  his  "  liquid 
rub  I/,"  as  he  cal  ls  it,  is  one  of  the  worst  of  all  prescriptions 
for  a  "  pensive  heart."  I  remember  a  gentleman  at  Prince 
of  Wales's  Island,  [Mr.  S.]  some  years  ago,  who  was  re- 
markable for  his  convivial  talents  and  flow  of  spirits.  The 
first  time  I  happened  to  be  in  a  large  company  with  him,  1  at- 
tributed his  animation  and  hilarity  to  the  wine,  and  expected 
to  see  them  flag,  as  is  usual,  when  the  first  effects  of  the 
bottle  were  past  off;  but  I  was  surprised  to  find  them_main- 
tain  a  uniform  level,  after  many  younger  heroes  had  bowed 
to  the  rosy  god.  I  now  contrived  to  get  near  him,  and  enter, 
into  conversation,  when  he  disclosed  the  secret,  by  assuring 
me  he  had  drunk  nothing  but  water  for  many  years  in  India  ; 
that  in  consequence  his  health  was  excellent — his  spirits,  ftoe 
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— -Iu8  mental  faculties  unclouded,  although  far  advanced  :on 
time's  list:  in  short,  that  he  could  conscieutiously  recommend 
the  antedi/uviaii'  beverage,  as  he  termed  it,  to  every  one- 
that  sojourued  in  a  tropical  climate.  -^h 
But  1  am  not  so  Utopian,  as  to  expect  that  this  salutnry 
example  will  be  generally  followed ;  though  it  may  lead  a 
few  to  imitate  it,  till  the  constitution  is  naturalize<l,  when  the 
plentsures  of  temperunce  may  probably  induce  them  to  perse- 
vere. At  all  events,  the  new  comer  should  never  exceed 
three  or  four  glasses  of  wine  after  dinner,  or,  on  any  account, 
admit  it  to  his  lips  between  meals,  unless  excessive  fatigue 
find  thirst  render  drink  indispensible,  when  cold  water  might 
t>e  injm  ious.  Spirits,  of  course,  should  be  utterly  proscribed. 
'  ?!0ne  circumstance,  however,  should  always  be  kept  in  mind, 
to  wit,  tiiat  when  a  cotu'se  of  temperance  is  fully  entered  on, 
iio  consideration  should  induce  us  to  commit  an  occasional 
debauch,  especially  during  our  seasoning;  for  we  are  at  those 
times  in  infinitely  greater  danger  of  endemic  attacks,  than  the'^ 
habitMal  bachanal.  -  * 

'It  has  been  remarked,  by  many  sensible  observers,  that 
atifis  are  injurious  to  the  stomach  and  bowels  between-  the 
tropics.  I  will  not  contradict,  though  I  cannot  conlirm  this 
observation,  1  never  saw  any  bad  effects  myself  from  their 
use';:' and  I  know  some  n>edical  gentlemen,  long  resident  in 
Indiaj  who  drank  very  freely  of  sherbet,  at  all  times  when 
thirst  was  troublesome.  Nature  seems  to  point  out  the  ve- 
getable acids,  in  hot  climates,  as  grateful  in  allaying  drought, 
and  diffusing  a  coolness  from  the  stomach  all  over  the  body. 
It  is  very  probable,  however,  that  where  the  alimentary  canal 
is  in  an  irritable  state,  they  may  excite  diarrhoea ;  and  this  last 
frequently  leads  to  more  serious  disturbance  in  the  fuiictions 
of  the  digestive  organs.  Where  the  tone  of  the  stomach,  too, 
is  weak,  (as  is  often  the  ease)  and  that  organ  is  disposed  to 
generate  acidity,  the  acids  in  question  may  readily  prove 
injurious. 

It  has  also  been  said,  that.a  too  free  use  of  cocoa-nut  water, 
or  milk,  as  it  is  sometimes  called,  has  produced  bowel  com- 
l^laints.  My  own  observations  are  not  in  unison  with  this- 
remark.  It  was  my  favourite  beverage,  and  never  did  1  feel 
in  my  own  person,  or  perceive  in  others,  the  slightest  incon- 
venience from  indulging  in  this  most  delicious  liquid.  It 
ought  however,  to  be  fresh-drawn,  limpid,  sweet,  and  never 
drunk  after  the  deposit  on  the  inside  of  the  shell  begins  tu 
iissume  the  form  of  a  conbistcnt  crust. 
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'•"I  have  alluded  to  the  danger  of  drinking  cold  fluids  wiien 
the  body  is  heated,  and  particularly  where  perspiration  has 
continued  profuse  for  any  time.  I  could  furnish  many  in- 
stances, illustrative  of  this  position,  but  shall  only  adduce  the 
following: — 

Lieutenant  Britton,  of  the  Royal  Marine^,  (at  that  time 
belonging  to  his  Majesty's  ship  Grampus)  a  very  hne  young 
gentleman,  had  heated  and  fatigued  himself,  by  driving 
about  the  streets  and  bazars  of  Calcutta,  in  the  autumn  ©f 
1803,  in  which  state,  he  had  the  imprudence  to  swallow  an 
ice-cream,  for  the  purpose  of  allaying  his  thirst*  Of  the! 
effects  of  this  he  died,  a  few  weeks  afterwards,  on  his  passage 
to  Madras,  under  my  own  care.  It  brought  on  inflamrnation 
about  the  fauces,  which  subsequently  spread  down  along  the 
membrane  lining  the  trachea,  to  the  lungs,  producing  symp-» 
toms  exactly  resembling  croup.  He  died  in  dreadful  agonies^ 
flying  from  one  part  of  the  ship  to  another,  for  relief  froqi  the 
dyspnoea  and  oppression  on  his  chest.  Varibus  remedies 
^vere  tried,  but  all  in  vain.  Let  this  prove  a  cautiori  to  the 
living!  "The  danger,  says  Dr.  Dewar,  of  drinking  cold 
"  water  in  that  state  of  the  system,  was  most  striking  when 

a  copious  draught  was  quickly  taken  after  extraordinary 
"  heat  and  fatigue.  An  acute  pain  was  instantly  produced 
"  in  the  stomach,  and  rapidly  extended  through  the  rest  of 
"  the  body  which  threatened  to  over-power  the  whole  vigour 

of  the  frame."    On  Dysentery,  p.  50.    A  navy  surgeon 

'  died  at  Marmorice  in  Asia  Minor,  after  a  very  short  illness 

"'contracted  by  taking  a  draught  of  cold  water  in  a  hot  statfe  of 

body.    For  numerous  examples  of  a  similar  nature,  See 

Currie's  Medical  Reports. 
'It  D.'ini|H.u..  ;o. 


EXERCISE,  &c 


'  '  Sec.  IV. — This  is  one  of  the  luxuries  of  a  northern  climate, 
I  to  which  we  must,  in  a  great  measure,  bid  adieu,  between  the 

tropics.  The  principal  object  and  ett'ect  of  exercise  in  the 
former  situation,  appear  to  consist  in  keeping  up  a  proper 

balance  in  the  circulation — in  supporting  the  functions  of  the 

,skin,  and  promoting  the  various  secretions.  But  perspiration 
1^  and  certain  secretions  (the  biliary,  for  instauce)  being  already 
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in  excess,  in  equatorial  regions,  a  perseverance  in  our  cus- 
tomary European  exercises,  woultl  prove  higlily  injurious, 
and  often  does  so,  by  greatly  aggravating  tiie  natural  ellects 
of  climate.    Keverthelets,  as  tli\s  excess  very  soon  loilds  .lo 
debility  atid  dhninished  action,  in  the  functions  alluded  to> 
Avith  a  corresponding  hiequilibrium  of  the  blood,  so  it  is 
accessary  to  counteract  these,  by  such  active  oi-  passive,  exert- 
cise  as  the  climate  will  admit,  at  •partkular  periods  of  the 
day  or  year  \  a  discrimination  imperiously  demanded,  if  we 
mean  to  preserve  our  health.    Thus,  when  the  sun  is  neat- 
the  meridian,  for  several  hours  in  the  day,  on  the  plains  of 
.india,  not  a  leaf  is  seen  to  move — every  animated  being  rc-- 
■treats  undercover — and  even  tlie  "  a(/;</i«/ii"  [gigantic  ckane] 
;Of  liengal,  whose  stomach  will  bear  an  ounce  of  enietic  tar^ 
tar  without  complaining,  soars  out  of  the  reach  of  the  earth's 
reflected  heat,  and  either  perches  on  the  highest  pinnacles  of 
lofty  buildings,  or  hovers  in  the  upper  regions  of  the  air,  xt 
scarcely  discernible  speck.    At  this  time  the  Hindoo  retiles, 
as  it  were  instinctively,  to  the  innermost  apartment  of  his 
humble  shed,  where  both  light  and  heat  are  excluded.  There 
lie  sits  quietly,  in  the  midst  of  his  family,  regalaig  himself 
with  colli  water  or  sherbet,  while  a  mild,  but  pretty  copious 
perspiration,  flows  from  every  pore,  and  contributes  power*- 
..ijjlly  to  his  refrigeration.* 

i  „j  .-As  soon  as  the  cool  of  the  evening,  however,  coiiinience^ 
,,aU  Nature  becomes  suddenly  renovated,  and  both  men  and 
animals  swarm  in  myriads  from  their  respective  haunts  1 
Then  it  is,  that  the  esplanade  at  Calcutta,  and  the  Mount  road 
near  Madras,  pour  on  the  astonished  eye  of  the  stranger  a 
vast  assemblage  of  all  nations,  casts,  and  complexions,  con*- 
prehending  an  endless  and  unequalled  variety  of  costume  and 
character,  hurrying  to  and  fro,  in  all  kinds  of  vehicles  us  welt 
as  on  foot,  enjoying  the  refreshing  air  of  the  evening !  'I'he 
same  scene  is  witnessed  early  in  the  morning,  particularly 
during  the  cool  season,  in  Bengal ;  but  in  the  rainy  season 
there,  and  while  the  hot  land-winds  prevail  on  the  Coroilian- 
del  coast,  the  life  of  a  European  is  irksome  to  the  last  degree  ! 
Perspiration  being  then  profuse,  the  most  trifling  exertion  is 
followed  by  languor  and  lassitude.  Cooped  up  behind  ft  ta'th/y 
or  lolling  about  under  a  punka,  he  can  neither  amuse  his 
niind,  nor  exercise  his  body,  and  tadimn  vita:  reigns  uncon- 
trolled during  these  gloomy  periods  !  It  need  hardly  be  lu'god, 


*  What  with  the  smoke  of  the  house  [for  there  is  no  chiinni\v]  ;iiid  Ihr  oil 
on  his  skin,  a  native  is  hardly  ever  annoyed  by  inojqiiillofs,  as  fiuicigncrs  urc. 
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h£)\V;  injurious  active  exercises  would  be  to^  IDuropeons,  at 
Mich  times;  or  indeed,  during  the  heat  of  the  d<»y,  at  liuy  tirhe. 
Yet  hundreds  annually  perish  from  this,  very  cause ;  parti- 
cularly in  the  West  Indies,  after  each,  influx  pf  Europeans 
during  war!  _  •■ .,  j  r  :  m  i'/,-  •.-■'.v,  '\'if,^. 

.„  Who  would  expect  to  .find  dancing  vi  prominciiit  anVusenHient 
in  a  tropical  climate?  The  natives  of  the  West  Jndics  are- 
excessively  fond  of  this  exercise  ;  but  in  the  East  there  ari? 
zoise  men 'still,  for  instead  of  dancing  themselves,  itUejf^i^PiliP)? 
the  mnUch-girls  to  dance  for  them.  .•    ..,j..(„if;,  \^ 

It  might  seem  ill-natured  if  I  animadverted  qni^p-cv(s^on?> 
of  my  fair  countrywomen,  who  shew  with  sucli  fjclajt,, 
the  Pantheon  in  Madras,  regardless  of  all  thermometqq^jl. 
indications.  The  practice  is  not  sahttan/,  hovve!Vprr  J?ei^?<U|>tr 
may  be  found — and  it  certainly  does  not  .«/)/>C(/r  to  ;agsed{so 
well  with  mornV^/ ladies  as  \vith  ri/.gjf^j,  ,'yyl>»^^v^-fj>iyj,bft,^jfl< 
jeason.  •  •  .M'i' 'V  i-iiuijo** 

1  have  shewn  that  the  range  of  atmospherical  beat  is  consi^ 
derably  higher  in  the  East  than  in  the  West,  and  that  jn,  thflt- 
Jatter  part  of  the  world  they  are  exempted  from  hqt  la)^-^i 
winds,  and  more  favoured  with  cool  sea-breezes,  than  ,tlij^  ,iij^j 
habitants  of  the  former.    Still,  Europeans,  although |l^«;y 
«iay  not  enjoy  better  health,  experience  infinitely  le^s  nioi;t, 
tality  in  the  peninsula  of  India,  than  in  tjje  West  In<^aj^,. 
Archipelago.    If  a  thousand  European  troops,  for  ingtancg^^ 
are  debarked  at  Kingston,  Jamaica,  and  an  equal  number,  at, 
Madras,  at  the  same  time,  we  shall  find  the  former  lose,  ifi, 
all  probability,  one-third — perhaps  one-half  their  number, 
during  the  first  eighteen  months:  while  the  other  corps  will 
not  lose  more  than  a  thirtieth  or  a  fortieth  part  of  their  total,, 
in  tlie  same  period-    But  if  we  examine  the  two  bodies  of, 
men  at  the  end  of  five  or  six  years,  we  shall  not  find  the  same 
disproportion.    Hepatic  and  dysenteric  complaints,  by  that, 
time,  will  have  brought  the  Eastern  corps,  somewhat  nearer  a 
par  with  their  Western  countrymen.    The  great  onus  of  dis- 
-ease  bears  on  the  first  year  of  a  European's  residence  in  the 
West  Indies,  because  that  is  the  period  within  which  the  en- 
demic or  yellow  fever  makes  its  attack  ;  after  which,  he  feels 
the  effects  of  climate  in  a  more  moderate  degree. — In  the 
East,  fever  (excepting  in  Bengal)  is  by  no  means  general ; , 
and  the  first  year  is  not  distinguished  by  mortality.    But  the 
climate  being  much  hotter,  and  the  atmospherical  vicissitudes 
more  sudden  and  extensive,  each  subsequent  year  produces  . 
gix;at. mischief  in  important  organs  ;  and  the  wonder  is,  .wlij;,^ 
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he  (k)e9  iTOt  suflcr  infinitely  more  lb;m  the  Anglo- West 
Indian!    ■  ■  •;  ■  :'  "  '  . 

I  have  alrdady  adduccVl  several  causes  for  tliB' (}i<?]iarJty'; 
(vide  pages  78-9,  &c.)  oiic,  the  greater  length  of  an  East  In- 
dia voyage,  with  its  concomitant  abstemious  regimeh,  the  rc" 
verse  of  \vliich  so  much  predisposes 'to  the  violent  assaults  of 
the  Western  endemic.  Another,  is  the  laudable  Icmperanccf 
alld  decormn,  prescribed  by  general  custom  in  the  Butsterri? 
M'orld,  obviating,  in  no  slight  degree,  tlie  deleterious  influence 
of  climate.  1  shall  now  proceed  to  make  some  observaitioHS" 
dfl'bther  dilferences  in  the  modes  of  life,  and  means  of  pre-; 
gferving  health  in  the  two  countries,  as  elucidatory  of  this 
s\ibjecl,  hoping  that  the  interest  and  utiity  of  the  discussion- 
\vili  sufficiently  excuse  its  informal  position  in  this  section. 

.'First,  then,  the  Mousf.s  of  the  East,  whether  permanent 
ntUhsions  j&r  temporary  himgaJozPs,  are  better  calculated  for 
counteracting  the  heat  of  the  atmosphere  than  those  of  the. 
Wes't.  '  As  there  is  no  dread  of  earthquakes  or  hurricanes,  in 
the' formed  place,  the  dwellings  are  solid — the  apartment* 
lo^ty-!— the  windows  large,  and  the  tloors,  in  general,  coni- 
^dii^  oi  iarras,  which,  being  often  sprinkled  with  water,  i* 
cool  to  the  feet,  and  diffuses  an  agreeable  refrigeration  through  ' 
tliV^'rodni.  Add  to  this,  that  the  spacious  verendahs  ward- 
off  tl»e' glare  of  the  siin,  and  rcfk'c(edl\e?it,  (an  important  con-' 
sideratioii)  by  day,  and  afford  a  most  pleasant  retreat  in  the 
ev'ening,'  ft>r  enjoying  the  cool  air.  The  tatfies,  which  are 
affixed-  to  the  doors  and  other  apertures,  in  the.  hot  se'asoiy 
arid  kept  constantly  wet  by  hhecsties,  or  water-carriier^y 
whereby  tlie  breeze  is  cooled  by.  evaporation,  in  its  passigc 
through  the  humid  grass,  6f  which  the  tatty  is  constructed, 
prove  a  very  salutary  and  grateful  defence  against  llie  hot 
land-wfnds ;  since  this  simple  exjjedient  makes  a  difference 
of  twenty  or  thirty  degrees,  between  the  bhecsti/s  and  the 
Euroi)e.cinsm\c  lalli/!    It  appears,  however,  that  in' 

tlie  East  we  have  not  been  sufficiently  attentive  to  the  pre- 
vention of  reflected  heat  and  glare  ;  a  circumstance  of.  inli-. 
uitely  gi'oater  consequence  than  the  freest  ventilation.  Let 
us  learn  from  the  native.  His  habitation  has  very  fe\v  apW'-. 
tnres,  and  those  lush  up.  His  floor,  and  the  inside  of  the. 
walls,  are  moistened  two  or  three  times  a-day,  with  a  sotutio?t. 
of  coK-dutig  ill  miter,  whic  h,  however  disagreeable  to  the 
olfactories  of  a  European,  keeps  the  interior  of. the  dwelling! 
as  GCJol  as  it  is  dark.  Here  he  sits  on  his  mat,  enjoying  his 
aqueous,  but  salutary  beverage  ;  and  with  such  simple  means. 
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and  materials,  counteracts  the  heat  of  (he  climate  more  ef- 
fectually than  the  European,  in  his  superb  and  and  costly  edi- 
fice. "Those  who  live  in  houses/'  says  Dr.  Winterbottoni, 
"  the  walls  of  which  are  plastered  with  mud,  frequently, 
during  the  continuance  of  hot  weather,  wet  the  walls  and 
floor,  to  cool  the  air ;  this  is  a  very  hurtful  practice,  as  it 
renders  the  air  moht,  and  brings  it  nearly  into  the  state  it  is 
in  during  the  rainy  seasons." — On  Hot  climates,  p.  16. 
This,  like  many  other  observations  founded  on  contracted 
views,  and  favourite  theories,  is  completely  contradicted  by 
the  broad  basis  of  facts.  It  reminds  us  of  a  passage  in  Dr. 
Kobertson's  third  volume  on  the  Diseases  of  Seamen,  where 
he  undertakes  to  prove,  that  it  is  the  moisture  of  the  air  over 
marshes  that  causes  disease  ;  and,  iji  short,  questions  whether 

miasmata  ever  produced  fever  except  on  board  the  Wea- 

ZLE  sloop  of  rear,  zchen  he  was  surgeon  of  her,  on  the  coast  of 
jifrica ! ! 

The  upper  classes  of  natives,  also,  have  not  been  inatten- 
tive to  the  prevention  of  reflected  heat.  The  houses  of 
Beuares,  for  instance,  are  of  solid  stone,  and  generally  six 
stories  high,  with  small  windows.  The  streets  are  so  ex- 
ti  emely  narrow,  that  the  sun  has  very  little  access  to  them  ; 
obviatino-  therebv  the  disagreeable  effects  of  glare.  The 
■windows  are  small,  because,  from  the  height  of  the  houses 
k  would  be  impracticable  to  apply  tatties  daring  the  hot 
winds  ;  whereas,  in  low  country-houses,  or  bungalows,  they 
are  large,  in  order  to  extend  the  refrigerating  influence  of 
the  tatties. 

The  dazzling  whiteness  of  European  houses  in  India  is 
ijot  only  inconvenient,  but  in  some  degree  injurious,  to  the 
eyes,  at  least ;  and  a  verendah,  entirely  encompassing  the 
mansion,  would  contribute  greatly  to  the  refrigeration  of  the 
interior  apartments  ;  the  most  comfortable  of  which,  by  the 
by,  on  the  ground  floor,  used  to  be  appropriated  to  the  use 
of  palankeens  and  lumber,  but  are  now  wisely  converted  into 
ofiices,  &c. 

The  punka,  suspended  from  the  lofty  ceilings  of  the  East- 
em  rooms,  and  kept  waving  overhead,  especially  during  our 
repasts,  is  a  very  necessary  piece  of  wh-Ai  may  be  fastidiously 
styled  **  Asiatic  luxury."  Indeed,  were  it  not  for  this  and 
the  tatty,  some  parts  of  India  would  be  scarcely  habitable 
by  Europeans,  at  certain  seasons. 

It  is  observed,  in  a  recent  "  Account  of  Jamaica,"  by  a 
gentleuian  long  resident  there,  that  the  "  Asiatic  effeminacy" 
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of'  boing  carried  about  in  a  palankeen,  lias  not  3'et  reached 
the  West  Indies."    It  would  be  well  if  several  other  Asiatic. 
eiFeniiuacies  [temperance  for  example]  were  more  generally, 
adopted  in  the  transatlantic  islands.    But  that  the  i\ngip 
West-Indian  rejects  this  luxurious  vehicle,  merely  through 
any  scVuple  respecting  its  e(Jemiiiact/,  is  rather,  too  much  for  , 
credence.   .If  a  dozen  oi' siindy  balasore-beurers  cou]&  .he, 
hired  in  Jamaica  for  the  trillinsr  sum  of  four  or  five  shilling-s 
a-day,  including  all  expences,  the  Western  Nabob  and  Nabo- 
bess  would  soon  condescend  to  rpcli.ne  in  the  palankeens, 
with  ast  much  state  as  their  " ejfeminale"  brethren  of  the  East.,  > 
But, the  plain  l  eason  is,  that  neither  the  country  itself  norits  ; 
?wy5!9;-^C// population  vyill  admit  of  a  conveyance,  which  is. . 
ch^9f),.eiegai,it,  afld  convenient,  on  the  sultry  plains  of  ludiai* 

Gestation  in  a  palankeen,  however,  is  a  species  of  passive  : 
eij^^rxiise  exceedingly  well  adapted  to  a  tropical  climate.  The 
languid  circulation  of  the  blood  in  those  who  have  been  ions 
rci^idejoit.therej  is  ponitedly  evinced  by  the  inclination  which 
every  Jpne  feels  for  raising  the  lower  extremities  on  a  parallel, 
with  the,l?jjfiy>.  when  at  rest ;  and  this  object  is  completelyj 
attainecl  in  the  palankeen,  which  indeed  renders  it  a  peculiarly 
ag^pealjle^ vehicle.  On  the  same  principle,  we  niay  explain 
th^'^leasure  and  the  utility  of  shamjwoing,  where. the  gentle 
pi;e!ssure  and  friction  of  a  soft  hand,  over  the  surface  of  the 
hod,^,  biut  , particularly  the  limbs,  invigorate  the  circulafion 
aft^r.  fatigue,  and  excite  the  insensible  cuticular  secretion. 
I  much  wonder  that  the  szcing  is  not  more  used  between 
the  tropics.  In  chronic  derangements  of  the  viscera  it  must 
be  salutary,  by  its  tendency  to  determinp  to  the  surface,  and 
relax  the  sub-cutaneous  vessels,  which  are  generally  torpid  in 
those  diseases.  It  might  be  practi^^ed  in  the  evenings  and 
mornings — and  within  doors,  when  the  state  of  the  weather,  or 
other  circumstances,  did  not  permit  gestation,  or  active  exer- 
cise in  the  open  air. 

A  propensity  towards  smoaking  would  not  be  expected,  a 
priori,  in  a  tropical  climate.  Yet  the  practice  is  very  general 
among  Europeans  and  Natives,  and  seems  to  spring  from 
that  listlessness  and  want  of  mental  energy,  so  predominant 
in  the  character  both  of  sojourners  and  permanent  inhabitants 
of  sultry  latitudes.    As  the  custom  may  not  be  insalutary  at 


♦  Checks  of  knss-kuss,  a  sort  of  grass,  of  which  Ihi-  tatlies  arc  made,  hcinf; 
uBixedtaihe  doors  of  palankeens,  and  kept  mois(,  enable  Europeiins-to  (rrivel' 
during  llic  holiest  wcalbcr,  A  wet  palampore,  or  covci  iug  of  mlicu,  is  a, 
tolerable  su Institute, 
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cortoin  seasons  of  the  year, in  particular  places,  where  marshy 
or  other  deleterious  exhalations  abound  ;  and  as  it  is  often  a 
succedaneuni  for  more  dangerous  indulgences,  it  is  best,  per- 
haps, to  pass  it  over  with  little  comment.  Yet  it  has  ever 
appeared  to  nie  a  degrading  habit,  for  a  gentleman  to  be- 
come a  slave  to  his  hookah  ;  and  it  is  beyond  enduraiice,  to 
see  a  great,  lusty  hookah-bur daar,  insinuate  the  pipe  of  his 
long  snake  into  the  delicate  hand  of  a  European  lady,  after 
dinner,  who  plies  the  machine  with  as  much  glee,  as  the 
sable  and  subordinate  nymph  of  the  country  does  her  m- 
reaul!  For  the  honour  and  delicacy  of  the  sex,  this  practice 
is  by  no  means  comnjon  ;  and  the  wonder  is,  that  it  ever 
should  have  existed. 

In  the  article  of  dress,  the  Anglo-East  Indians  have  a 
manifest  advantage  over  those  of  the  West.  The  delicious 
and  salutary  beverage  of  cool  drink,  too,  is  more  in  use . 
among  the  former  than  the  latter ;  partly  owing  to  custom, 
and  partly  to  opulence,  which  enables  all  ranks  of  Europeans 
to  have  their  wine,  water.  Sic.  refrigerated  with  salt-petre, 
by  a  particular  servant,  set  apart  for  that  sole  purpose,  and 
called  in  Bengal — Aiib-daar.  The  effect  of  these  gelid  po- 
tations on  the  stomach  is  diffused  from  thence,  by  sympathy, 
over  the  whole  frame,  but  especially  over  the  external  sur- 
face of  the  body,  counteracting  in  no  mean  degree,  the  na- 
tural influence  of  the  climate.  It  is  true,,  the  bottles  are 
brought  on  table  in  the  West  Indies,  enveloped  in  wetted 
napkins  ;  but  the  effect  is  far  inferior  to  that  produced  by  the 
nitrous  solution  ;  and  as  the  aubdaar's  art  is  extended  to  all 
kinds  of  drink,  this  grateful  luxury  is  ever  at  hand. 


BATHING. 


Sec.  V. — "  I  dave  not,"  says  Dr^  Moseley,  "  recom-- 
mend  cold  bathing  [in  the  West  Indies] ;  it  is  death  with 
intemperance,  and  dangerous  where  there  is  any  fault  in  the 
viscera.  It  is  a  luxury  denied  to  alinost  all,  except  the  sober 
and  abstemious  females,  who  well  know  the  delight  and  ad- 
vantage of  it." — yd  ed.  p.  90.  In  respect  to  its  being 
"  deallh  with  intemperance,"  I  believe  that  numerous  inebri- 
ates could  tell  the  doctor  a  different  story ;  but,  as  it  is  pre- 
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sinned  he  never  deigns  to  look  into  a  modern  antlior,  he  is 
unacquainted  willi  various  fads  that  militate  against  his  dogma. 
The  well-known  instance  of  Mr.  Weeks,  of  Jamaica,  \vln> 
always  went  to  sleep  in  cold  water,  when  hitoxicated,  is  suHi- 
ciently  in  point.  Many  a  time  have  I  seen  it  bring  the 
drunken  sailor  to  his  senses  at  once ;  and  iuvariah/i/  have  1 
■observed  it  to  moderate  die  excitement  of  spiritous  potations. 
1  knew  u  gentleman  who  always  went  to  sleep  with  his  head 
on  a  zcet  sivab,  whenever  he  had  taken  a  good  "  mosqukto 
dose;"  and  the  consequence  was,  that  he  very  seldom  com- 
plained of  head-ache  next  day.  It  is  true,  that  if  the  cold 
bath  be  injudiciously  used,  during  the  indirect  debility  suc- 
ceedu/g  a  debauch,  there  may  not  be  sufficient  energy  in  the 
.constitution  to  bring  on  re-action ;  and  then,  of  course,  it 
would  be  injurious.  But  this  is  a  discrimination  to  whic\< 
tlie  genius  of  a  Moseley  could  not  stoop.  Granting,  how- 
ever, what  is  certainly  true,  that  the  cold  bath  is  dangerous, 
were  visceral  obstructions  obtain,  I  cannot  conceive  why  it 
should  be  denied  to  almost  all,  except  females,,  in  hot  cli- 
mates ;  unless  we  take  those  visceral  derangements  with  us 
from  Europe.  Surely  we  might  be  allowed  "  the  delight  and 
advantage  "  of  it,  till  these  disordered  states  occur  [ 

But  whatever  ^//eo?v/ may  have  discouraged  bathing,  and 
recommended  the  use  of  "  gently  stimulating  liquids,"  in  the 
West ;  wide  experience  has  completely  settled  these  points, 
long  ago,  in  the  East.  There,  the  Native  and  European — 
the  old  and  the  young — the  male  and  the  fem^e,  resort  to  the 
BATH,  as  the  greatest  luxury,  and  the  best  preservative  of 
health.  In  truth,  it  is  one  of  the  most  powerful  engines  we 
possess,  for  counteracting  the  destructive  influence  of  a  hot, 
climate,  because  it  connects  the  most  grateful  sensations  with 
the  most  salutary  effects — it  is  indeed  both  utile  et  dulce. 

Nature,  or  instinct  itself,  points  out  the  external  applica- 
tion of  cold  water  to  the  body,  to  moderate  the  action  of 
atmospheric  heat.  The  buffalo  is  a  familiar  example.  In 
the  middle  or  hot  period  of  the  day,  these  animals  repair  to 
pools  or  marshes,  and,  wading  in,  cither  stand  or  lie  down, 
there,  with  every  part  except  the  nose  immersed  in  water ; 
or,  where  there  is  not  water,  in  the  nuid.  At  these  rin>e;>, 
by  the  bye,  it  is  very  dangerous  for  luiropcans  to  approach 
their  haunts.  They  generally  start  u|)  all  at  once,  on  being 
disturbed ;  and  if  one  or  two  begin  to  snort  and  advanc*?, 
the  European  is  in  imminent  peril  :  nolliing  but  the  most 
rapid  rcli  eul  to  a  plin.c  of  safely,  can  secure  lii^  lj<'e  ;    A  i  cd 
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coat  is  a  very  unfortunate  dress  at  such  critical  rencontres, 
as  the  animals  in  question  have  a  decided  antipatl)y  to  that 
colour. 

It  requires  but  little  penetration  to  see,  that  the  Brahmiui- 
cal  injunctions,  relating  to  ablutions,  were  founded  on  the 
preservation  of  present  health  to  the  body ;  though  the  future 
happiness  of  the  soul  was  artfully  held  out  as  a  superior 
inducement  to  the  performance  of  these  ceremonies,  so  neces- 
sary beneath  a  burning  sky.  The  sperstitious  Hindoo  rarely 
omits  bathing,  once  or  oftener,  every  day,  in  the  sacred 
stream  of  the  Ganges  [or  other  consecrated  l  iver],  from  which 
he  is  not  deterred  even  by  the  voracious  alligator,  who  fre- 
quently carries  him  off  in  the  religious  act!  He  generally 
wades  out  to  a  moderate  depth — then,  shutting  his  eyes,  and 
putting  his  fingers  in  his  ears,  he  squats  himself  under  water 
two  or  three  times — washes  his  doti/ — and  returns,  cool  and 
contented,  to  his  humble  cot. 

The  Europeans  and  upper  classes  of  Mahommedans,  how- 
ever, feeling  no  great  desire  for  risking  tete-a-tetes  with  sharks 
or  alligators,  are,  in  general,  satisfied  with  a  few  pots  of  cold 
water  thrown  over  their  heads  at-  home,  once,  twice,  or 
oftener  every  day,  according  to  the  season  of  the  year,  and 
the  person's  own  inclinations.  This,  being  unattended  either 
Avith  fatigue  or  expence,  is  well  adapted  to  all  circumstances 
and  situations,  and  answers  the  end  in  view  effectually 
enough.  ^ 

I  have  shemi,  in  various  parts  of  this  essay,  that  most  of 
the  diseases  of  tropical  climates  are  attributable  to  atmosphe- 
rical vicissitudes.  Now,  there  is  nothing  that  steels  the  human 
frame,  with  more  certainty,  against  the  effects  of  these,  than 
the  cold  bath.  We  are  the  very  creatures  of  habit ;  and, 
consequently,  hahituation  is  the  surest  prophylactic.  The 
cold  bath  not  only  counteracts  the  influence  of  heat,  by  sus- 
pending its  operation  for  the  time,  but  it  safely .  inures  us  to 
the  sudden  application  of  cold,  the  fruitful  source  of  so  many 
disorders.  By  keeping  the  skin  clean,  cool,  and  soft,  it  mo- 
derates excessive,  and  supports  a  natural  and  equable  cuticu- 
lar  dispharge ;  and  from  the  "  ciifanco-hepatic  sijmpatliy," 
so  often  noticed,  the  functions  of  the  liver  partake  of  this 
salutary  equilibrium — a  circumstance  hitherto  overlooked.— 
The  use  of  the  cold  bath,  then,  should  be  regularly  and  daily 
persevered  in,  from  the  moment  we  enter  the  tropics  ;  and 
when,  from  long  residence  there,  the  functions  above  alluded 
to  begin  to  be  irregular  and  defective^  instead  of  in  excess, 
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we  may  prudently  veer  round,  by  degrees,  to  tlie  tepid  bath, 
which  will  be  found  a  most  valuable  part  of  Tropical  Hy- 
giene among  the  seasoned  Europeans. 

As  the  cold  bath  is  passive  (for  it  is -  seldom  that  the  ex- 
hausting exertion  of  swimming  accompanies  it)  so  it  may  be 
used  at  any  period  of  the  day  ;  though  the  mornings  and  even- 
ings are  generally  selected  by  Europeans  in  the  East ;  innne- 
diately  after  leaving  their  couch,  and  before  dinner.  The 
bath  is  very  refreshing,  when  we  rise  unrecriiited  fiom  a  bad 
night's  rest;  and' powerfully  obviates  that  train  of  nervous 
symptoms,  so  universally  complained  of  by  our  countrymen 
between  the  tropics.  Before  dinner  it  is  salutary,  apparently 
from  that  connexion  which  subsists  between  the  external 
surface  and  the  stomach,  in  consequence  of  which  the  tone  of 
the  latter  is  increased,  and  the  disagreeable  sensation  of  thirst 
removed,  that  might  otherwise  induce  to  too  much  potation 
during  the  repast. — It  is,  however,  imprudent  to  bathe  while 
the  process  of  digestion  is  going  on  in  the  stoniach,  as  it  dis- 
turbs that  important  operation.  Where  visceral  derangements 
of  any  extent,  particularly  in  the  liver,  have  taken  place,  the 
cold  bath  must  be  hazardous,  from  the  sudden  afflux  of  blood 
directed  from  the  surface  to  the  interior,  and  also  on  account 
of  the  subsequent  vascular  reaction.  The  tepid  bath,  taking 
care  to  avoid  a  chill  afterwards,  will,  in  these  cases,  be  sub- 
stituted with  great  advantage. 


SLEEP. 


Sec.  VI. — When  we  bid  adieu  to  the  temperate  skies  of 
Europe,  vvith  all  its  "  long  nights  (^f  revelry,"  and  enter  the 
tropics,  particularly  in  the  Eastern  hemisphere,  we  may  cal- 
culate on  a  great  falling  off  in  this  "solace  of  our  woes."  Tim 
disturbed  repose,  which  we  almost  always  experience  there, 
has  a  greater  influence  on  our  constitutions  than  is  generally 
imagined,  notwithstanding  the  silence  of  authors  on  this  sub- 
ject. Nature  will  not  be  cozened  with  impunity.  Whatever  we 
detract  from  the  period  of  our  natural  sleep,  will  assuredly 
be  deducted  in  the  end,  from  the  natural  range  of  our  exi.-^l- 
ence,  independently  of  the  predisposition  to  disease,  which  is 
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tluis  perpetually  generated.  This  is  a  iiielanclibl)'  reflection  ; 
but  it  is  truth,  and  it  should  induce  us  to  exert  our  rational 
faculties  in  obviating  the  evil. 

When  the  gun  withdraws  his  beams,  and  the  intense  heat 
of  the  atmosphere  is  mitigated,  we  Hiight  expect  a  comfort- 
able interval  of  repose — but  this  would  be  a  vain  hope.  A 
new  host  of  foes  instantly  appear  iii  arrns  to  amjoy  us! 
Mosquitoes,  ants,  and  cock-roaches,  lead  on  the  insect  tribes 
— the  bat  wheels  in  aerial  circuits  over  our  heads,  on  which 
he  sometimes  condescends  to  alight,  without  ceremony — - 
M'hile  the  snake  patroles  about,  in  the  purlieus  of  our  apart- 
ment; coils  himself  up  under  our  beds,  or  even  deigns  to 
become  our  hcdfcUoio  without  waiting  the  formality  of  an 
invitation  ?*  n. 

The  great  object  of  a  European  is  to  sleep  cool.  This 
enables  him  to  procure  more  rest  than  he  otherwise  could  do; 
and,  by  giving  his  frame  a  respite,  as  it  were,  from  the  great 
stimulus  of  heat,  imparts  to  it  a  tone  and  vigour — or  as  Dr. 
Darwin  would  say,  "  an  accumulation  of  excitability,"  so 
necessary  to  meet  the  exhaustion  of  the  ensuing  day,  as  well 
as  to  repair  that  of  the  prpceding,  i  .      .:.  j 

A  great  waste  bf  strength — indeed,  of  life,  arises  from  Gt»r 
inability,  on  many  accounts,  to  obtain  this  cool  repose  at 
night.  Thus  ;ains,  heavy  dews,  or  exhalations  from  con- 
tiguous marshes,  woods  or  jungles,  often  render  it  unsafe  or 
impossible  to  sleep  in  the  open  air;  a  practice  fraught  with 
the  most  beneficial  consequences,  where  the  above-mentioned 
obstacles  do  not  prevent  its  execution.  But,  pending  the 
hot  and  dry  season  in  Bengal,  and  almost  always  on  the 
Coromandel  coast,  except  during  the  hot  land-winds,  or  at 
the  change  of  the  monsoons,  we  may  indulge,  not  only  with 
safety,  but  with  infinite  advantage,  in  the  seemingly  dangerous 
hixiny  of  sleeping  abroad  in  the  open  air. 

I  am  well  aware  of  the  prejudices  entertained  against  this 
custom,  by  great  numbers,  both  in  and  out  of  the  pi  olession  ; 
but  1  am  convinced,  from  personal  experience  and  observa- 
tion, that  the  practice,  under  the  specified  restrictions,  is 
highly  salutary,  and  I  know  it  is  sanctioned  by  some  of  the 
best-informed  veterans,  who  have  spent  most  part  of  their 

*  Many  inslnnrcs  have  orciirrcd  of  snnkei>  bi-iiig  found  coiled  iiwn y  bet  wrrn 
children  in  bed.  It  is  said,  (hat  if  a  cbiiffina;-dibli,  filled  widi  ckMr,  live  embers, 
be  quietly  placed  on  the  floor  of  a  room,  in  such  cn)crgency,  the  lepliles  hiU 
ipjiair  to  it;  es|)cciallj  if  some  new  milli  be  also  Itfl  near  ihe  cli.ifling-disli.— 
<;rcat  presence  of  mind  is  here  necessary,  in  urdcr  nut  lo  diiturb  thoac  dan^ci- 
pub  cicaturcB  suddenly  iu  their  rctrciil. " 
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lives  bctutcn  the  tropics.  Speaking  on  this  subject,  the' 
jmiieioiis  Captain  Williamson  loinai  ks  that — "  few,  very  few 
instances  could  be  atlcluced,  of  any  serious  indisposition 
having  attcndetl  it ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  confessed 
by  all  who  have  adopted  it,  that  the  greatest  refreslnnent  has 
ever  resnlted ;  enabling  them  to  rise  early,  divested  of  that 
most  distressing  lassitude,  attendant  upon  sleeping  in  an 
apartment  absolutely  communicating  a  febrile  sensation,  and 
peculiarly  oppressive  to  the  linigs." — East  India  Vade- 
AIccKm. 

If  it  be  observed,  that  I  have  all  along  held  up  to  view 
the  danger  of  atmospherical  vicissitudes,  to  which  this  prac- 
tice would  apparenl/i/  expose  us ;  I  answer,  that  1  have  also 
maintained,  that  carli/  habiiiiatioii  to  these  was  the  surest 
preservative  against  their  injurious  effects,  as  exemplified  in 
the  use  of  the  bath.    The  truth  is,  however,  that  while  the 
custom  of  sleeping  in  the  open  air  steels  the  human  frame 
against  these  same  effects,  it  is,  in  reality,  attended  with  less 
exposure  to  sudden  atmospherical  transitions  than  the  oppo- 
site plan.     Nature  is  ev^r  indulgent  when  we  observe  her 
ways,  and  obey  her  dictates.     Excepting  the  periods  and 
places  alluded  to,  the  transition  in  the  open  air,  from  the 
scorching  heat  of  the  day  to  the  cool  serenity  of  night,  is 
gradual  and  easy.     I'o  this  the  human  frame  bends  with 
safety,  and  we  sink  into  a  grateful  and  sound  sleep,  that  reno- 
vates every  corporeal  and  mental  faculty.    Whereas,  those 
who  exclude  themselves  from  the  breath  of  heaven,  whether 
from  necessity  or  inclination,  become  languid,  from  the  co7i- 
iinned  operation  of  heat,  and  the  want  of  repose;  in  conse- 
quence of  which,  the  slightest  aerial  vicissitude  (either  from 
leaving  their  couch,  or  admitting  a  partial  current  of  cool 
air,  which  ihcy  are  often  compelled  to  do)  unhinges  the 
tenor  of  their  health,  and  deranges  the  functions  of  impor- 
tant organs !    These  are  they,  who  require  the  afternoon 
siesta,  and  to  whom,  indeed,  it  is  necessary,  on  account  of 
the  abridged  refreshment  and  sleep  of  the  night ;  while  the 
others  are  able  to  go  through  the  avocations  of  the  day, 
without  any  such  substitute — a  great  and  manifest  advantage. 

Indigenous  custom  is,  generally  speaking,  in  favour  pf 
sleeping  in  the  open  air,  during  the  hot  seasons,  in  most 
Eastern  countries.  The  practice,  indeed,  is  less  adopted  in 
Bengal,  for  very  obvious  reasons,  than  on  the  Coromandel 
coast ;  but  the  Native  sleeps  much  cooler,  at  all  limes,  than 
the  European,  from  this  circumstance — that  his  bed  seldom 
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consists  of  moi  e  than  a  7ii(il,  whi'e  a  jiiecc  of  calico  wrapped 
roimd  liim,  supplies  ihe  place  of  bed  clothes.  The  more 
closely  we  imitate  these  the  better  will  it  be  for  us.  Indeed, 
a  thin  hair  mattress,  with  a  sheet  and  palampore,  are  the  only 
requisites,  independently  of  the  thin  gauze  or  mosquito  cur- 
tains, which  defend  us  from  insects,  and,  when  we  sleep  out 
on  the  chahootuh,  arrest  any  particles  of  moisture  that  may 
be  floating  in  the  atmosphere.  Early  hours  are  here  indis- 
pensible.  The  fashionable  nocturnal  dissipation  of  Europe 
would  soon  cut  the  thread  of  our  existence  between  the  tro- 
pic's. The  order  of  naturie  is  never  iriverted  with  impunity, 
in  the  most  temperate  climates  ;  beneath  the  torrid  zone,  it 
is  certain  destruction.  The  hour  of  retirement  to  repose 
.should  never  be  protracted  beyond  ten  o'clock ;  ?ind  at  day- 
light we  should  start  from  our  couch,  to  enjoy  the  cool,  the 
fragrant,  and  salubrious  breath  of  morn.  . 

\Ve  shall  conclude  this  section  with  a  few  remarks  on  Incu- 
bus, or  Night-mare— a  very  troublesome  visitor  to  a  tropical 
couch. 

The  proximate  cause  of  Incubus  has  given  rise  to  various 
speculations.  A  very  general  opinion  prevails  that  this  affec- 
tion is  produced  by  mechanical  obstruction  to  the  blood's 
circulation,  from  particular  position  of  the  body.  It  is  a 
certain  fact,  however,  that  no  posture  is  a  security  from 
night-mare  among  the  predisposed;  neither  is  a  full  stomach 
to  be  accused  as  the  cause,  nor  an  empty  one  to  be  expected 
as  the  antidote  of  this  disorder.  There  is,  however,  an  al- 
most universal  opinion,  that  incubus  attacks  persons  onli/ 
■while  on  their  backs !  and  this  opinion  seems  to  have  some 
foundation  in  fact,  from  the  following  circumstances.  One 
of  the  symptoms  almost  inseparable  from  the  disease  is  this, 
that  the  patient  appears  to  himself  io  be  kept  down  upon  the 
back  by  some  external  force;  and  as,  at  the  moment  of  reco- 
.vering  the  power  of  volition,  a  great  confusion  of  ideas  pre- 
vails, a  person  may  easily  imagine  that  he  has  recovered 
himself  by  some  effort  of  his  own,  by  turning  from  his  back 
to  his  side.  But  these  things  are  extremely  fallacious,  as 
there  is  no  trusting  to  the  senses  during  a  paroxysm  of  incubus. 

It  appears,  however,  from  the  mode  of  treatment  to  which 
this  disease  gives  way,  that  the  primary  cause,  in  whatever 
manner  it  may  act,  has  its  seat  in  the  digestive  organs,  and 
that  night-mare  originates  in  defective  digestion,  whereby 
the  food  which  should  be  converted  into  good  chyle,  is 
transformed  into  a  half-digested  mass  of  acirf  matter,  which 
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is  productive  of  lieart-biim,  eructations,  Hatulence,  gripes, 
witli  tlie  whole  train  of  dyspeptic  and  hypocondriacal  com- 
plaints. 

There  are  many  stomncha  which  convert  every  thing  they 
receive  instantly  into  an  acid ;  and  such  will  be  generally 
found  to  be  the  case  with  persons  subject  to  habitual  nWht 
niare,  or  frightful  dreams  and  disturbed  sleep.  Such  sto- 
machs are  too  frequently  distended  with  some  acid  gas,  which 
alone  gives  rise,  in  many  cases,  to  paroxysms  of  incubus ; 
and  may  often  be  instantly  removed  by  any  warm  coi-dial,  as 
peppermint,  gin,  brandy,  carbonate  of  ammonia,  &c.  Whytt 
used  generally  to  take  a  small  wine-glass-full  of  brandy  going 
to  bed,  in  order  to  keep  off  night  mare  and  terrific  dreams, 
to  which  he  was  very  subject. 

Of  all  medicines,  however,  the  carbonate  of  soda,  taken 
in  a  little  ale  or  porter,  as  recommended  by  Mr,  Waller, 
will  be  found  the  most  efficacious.  About  a  scruple,  going 
to  bed,  is  a  sufficient  dose ;  and  where  acidities  prevail  in  the 
stomach,  the  same  quantity,  twice  in  the  day,  will  be  useful. 
This  medicine  not  only  neutralizes  any  acid  in  the  first  pas- 
sages, but  likewise  brings  away  by  stool,  vast  quantities  of 
viscid  slimy  matter,  so  acrid  as  to  burn  and  excoriate  the  parts 
it  touches.  The  appetite  now  generally  improves ;  but  the 
propensity  to  acidify  remains  for  a  long  time  in  the  stomach, 
and  requires  great  attention  to  diet  and  regimen.  There  are 
few  people  with  whom  particular  kinds  of  food  do  not  dis- 
agree, and  these  being  known  should  be  avoided.  Thus 
chesnuts  or  sour  wine  will  almost  always  produce  incubus 
among  t^ose  predisposed  to  it,  as  was  observed  by  Hildanus. 
**  Qui  scire  cupit  quid  sit  Incubus  ?  Is  ante  soinnum  coine- 
dat  castaneas,  et  superbibat  vinim  fccculentum"  In  this 
country,  cucumbers,  nuts,  apples,  and  flatulent  kinds  of  food, 
are  the  articles  most  likely  to  bring  on  Night-mare. 

The  following  draught  I  have  found  very  efficacious  ia 
preventing  attacks  of  Incubus,  viz.  carbonate  of  ammonia, 
ten  grains,  compound  tincture  of  cardamoms,  three  drachms, 
cinnamon  water,  two  ounces,  to  be  taken  going  to  bed. 

Intemperance  of  any  kind  is  hurtful.  Most  vegetables 
disagree;  and  pastry,  fat,  greasy,  and  salted  meat,  are  to  be 
avoided.  Moderate  exercise  is  as  beneficial,  as  sedentary 
employments,  intense  study,  and  late  hours  are  prejudicial. 
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THE  PASSIONS. 


Sec.  VII.  I  liave  not  yet  alluded  to  the  conduct  of  the 

Passions,  because  most  of  the  precepts  that  apply  to  the  rc- 
j^ulatiou  of  thcni  in  cold  climates,  will  be  equally  applicable 
liere.  But  I  may  be  permitted  to  correct  an  erroneous  (I 
think),  diough  very  general  opinion,  that  there  is  something 
peculiar  in  a  tropical  climate,  which  excites  certain  passions 
in  a  higher  degree  than  in  temperate  regions.  "  There  is," 
sjays  Dr.  Moseley,  "  in  the  inhabitants  of  hot  climates,  un- 
less present  sickness  has  an  absolute  control  over  the  body, 
a  pivmptitude  and  bias  to  pleasure,  and  an  alienation  from 
serious  thought  and  deep  reflection.  The  brilliancy  of  the 
skies,  and  the  beauty  of  the  atmosphere,  conspire  to  influence 
the  nerves  against  philosophy  and  her  frigid  tenets,  and  forbid 
their  practice  among  the  children  of  the  sun." — p.  87.  This 
is  a  very  superficial,  and  a  very  false  view  of  the  affair.  It 
is  likewise  a  very  immoral  one;  for  it  furnishes  the  dissolute 
libertine  with  a  physical  excuse  for  his  debaucheries,  when 
the  real  source  may  be  traced  to  relaxation  of  religious  and 
moral  principles!  1  would  ask  Dr.  Moseley  to  explain  the 
reason  why,  if  the  ^'promptitude  to  pleasure"  be  increased 
in  a  hot  climate,  the  ability  to  pursue  or  practise  it  should 
be  lessened  ? — a  truth  well  known  to  eveiy  debauchee. 

If  the  prevalence  of  polygamy  in  warm  climates  be  ad- 
duced, I  answer,  that  in  countries  where  plurality  of  women 
is  allowed,  a  minute  and  accurate  investigation  will  shew, 
that  among  the  lov\er  orders  of  people  the  licence  of  the 
prophet  is  an  empty  compliment,  for  they  find  one  wife  quite 
enough.  And  as  for  the  higher  ranks  of  society,  there  is 
not  one  in  tzcenty  who  has  more  than  one  w  ife,  nor  one  in 
five  hundred  who  has  more  than  two.  If  we  compare  this 
last  part  of  the  statement  with  the  picture  of  life  in  the  beau 
monde  at  home,  we  shall  not  have  much  reason  to  congratu- 
late ourselves  on  the  gveat  physical  continence  resulting  from 
our  gloomy  ^kies,  as  contrasted  with  the  *•  bias  to  pleasure'* 
which  springs  from  levity  of  atmosphere  between  the  tropics. 

May  we  not  attribute  the  premature  decay  of  Native 
women  in  hot  climates,  to  the  long-established  custom  of 
early  marriages  in  that  sex,  originally  introduced  by  the  des- 
potism of  nnu);  but  which  has  iww  effected  an  actual  dcgc- 
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neracy  in  tlie  female  part  of  the  creation.  "  It  is  a  disgrace 
to  u  woman  not  to  be  married  before  t\\  enty  years  of  age ; 
and  we  often  see  wives,  with  children  iit  their  breasts,  as 
soon  as  they  enter  their  teens."  1  have  no  doubt  that,  to  llie 
continued  operation  of  this  cause,  through  a  long  serijL's  of 
centuries,  is  owing  the  deterioration  in  question ;  for  it  is  not 
conformable  to  the  known  wisdom  of  the  Creator,  that  such 
an  inequality  should  naturalltj  exist  between  the  sexes. 

But  to  return.  The  removal  of  religious  anil  moral  rer 
straint — the  temptations  to  vice — the  facility  of  the  means, 
and  the  force  of  example,  are  the  real  causes  of  this  "  bias  to 
pleasure  ;"and  in  respect  to  ih^teffects  of  licentious  indulgences 
between  the  tropics,  I  can  assure  my  reader,  that  he  will  find, 
probably  when  it  is  loo  late,  how  much  more  dafigpfous  and 
destructive  they  are  than  in  Europe. 

He  now  has  explained  to  him  the  nature  of  this  "  propen- 
sity and  as  the  principal  cause  resides  neither  in  the  air, 
nor  the  brilliancy  of  the  skies,"  but  in  his  own  breast,^  he  has 
no  excuse  for  permitting  it  to  sprout  into  the  wild  luxuriance 
of  unbridled  excess. 

The  monotony  of  life,  and  the  apathy  of  mind,  so  con- 
spicuous among  Europeans  in  hot  climates,  together  w  ith  the 
obstacles  to  matrimony,  too  often  lead  to  vicious  and  immoral 
connexions  with  Native  females,  \vhich  speedily  sap  the 
foundation  of  principles  imbibed  in  early  youth,  and  involve 
a  train  of  consequences,  not  seldom  embarassing,  if  not  em- 
bittering every  subsequent  period  of  life  !  It  is  here  t,hat  a 
taste  for  some  of  the  more  refined  and  elegant  species  of  lite- 
rature, will  prove  an  invaluable  acquisition  for  dispelling 
enind,  the  inoth  of  mind  and  body. 
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